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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  Suburban  Gardener  is  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  titlepage.  The  work,  when  commenced,  was  intended  to 
include  the  Suburban  Horticulturist  in  the  same  volume ;  but,  this 
having  been  found  impracticable,  the  author  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  another  volume  under  the  last-named  title. 
This  circumstance  would  occasion  him  much  regret,  were  he 
not  aware  that  such  an  arrangement  will  be  found  exceedingly 
convenient  for  the  public ;  as  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  two 
volumes  are  quite  distinct,  and  many  persons  who  might  require 
information  on  the  one,  might  not  require  it  on  the  other. 

The  second  volume,  which  will  be  entitled  the  Suburban 
HorticuUurisiy  will  be  devoted  to  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture ; 
and  in  it  the  whole  science  and  practice  of  the  propagation,  cul- 
tivationy  and  improvement  of  plants  will  be  rendered  familiar  to 
the  uninitiated  reader.  It  will  treat  in  succession  of  the  nature 
of  plants,  and  the  influence  on  them  of  climate,  soils,  manures, 
water,  && ;  of  the  implements  of  garden  culture,  of  horticul- 
tural operations,  and  of  the  laying  out,  planting,  and  culture 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  fruit-garden,  flower-garden,  shrubbery, 
reserve  garden,  and  the  forcing  department ;  and  also  of  room, 
window,  and  house-top  gardening;  with  selected  lists  of  fruits, 
culinary  vegetables,  flowers,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs ;  and  a 
monthly  garden  calendar  of  work  to  be  done,  and  produce 
which  may  be  obtained. 

Bm/swaterf  July  15.  1838. 
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Ust  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Planting  it,  with  their  Prices,  1S6L  List  of  Climbers  and  Creepers  for 
the  Walls  and  the  House,  with  their  Prices,  187.  Management,  187.  Estimate  of  Expense,  188. 
Hemarks,  ISO. 

2.  Laying  out  and  Planting,  where  the  Object  is  Economy  in  the 

aiher-Management,  189. 

Laying  out  a  Plot  150  ft.  in  Length,  by  30  ft.  in  Breadth,  189. 

Planting,  190.  The  Expense  of  carrying  into  Execution,  199.  The  Expense  of  kcepins a  Garden  so 
hid  oat  and  planted,  193.    Planting  a  Garden  of  this  Kind  hi  the  Heart  of  a  great  Oty,  193. 

To  Layout  and  Plant  a  large  Garden  of  the  same  Kind,  194. 

3.  Laying  out  and  Planting,  where  the  Object  is  to  render  the  Gar- 

den profitable,  195. 
Hie  Tmat  Garden,  196.   The  Back  Garden,  199.    Sdcctioii  of  Fruit  Trees  for  such  a  Gaiden>  ]9S». 
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Wtlki  nd  Itafdnt,  KH.  Tht  ]iod€  In  whhOi  Uw  Cmtni  PloteffbeBiekOotaiif  lobe 
FUoted  and  Cropped,  OS.  The  Kinda  of  CuUnwrjr  Voetablei  adapted  Ibr  Cultore  in  meh  Ger- 
dens,  and  the  Pro^rtion  of  Ground  aUotted  to  the  diflterent  Clanev,  SKIS.  The  Syatem  of  the 
SoooeMion  of  Cropi/9M.  Selection  of  Caluiary  VegetaUea  beat  adajpted  fpr  maU  Sabiiihan 
Oaxdcn«,806.    Management,  1K)8.    £xpenie,fiO(l    Rcmarki,  ftKJL 

4.  Laying  out  and  Plantin|^  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Grarden,  where 

the  Object  is  Exercise  and  Recreadon  for  the  Occupier  and 
his  Family,  210. 

The  Vfoat  Garden,  8ia  Leading  Rules  for  Ikying  out  and  PUntlnf  Flower.beds  lb  the  Front  Oar. 
dena  of  Street  Houaet,  813.  Keeping  the  t^lanta  diatinot,  916.  Planting  the  Dettgn,  £16.  Plant- 
ing with  FIbnnu-rooted  PerennlaU  of  the  lowoit  Growth,  with  a  Xiit  of  Sorta,  ftl7.  Planting 
with  FUxroua-rooted  Perenniala  and  Bulbs  mltemately,  with  a  List  of  Sorts,  819.  Planting  with 
ShowT  Perennials  which  are  oonunon  and  cheap,  with  a  List  of  Sorts,  and  th^  Prioes,  8SS. 
Plantlngwith  Biennials  and  Annuals,  S25.  Planting  a  Front  Garden  with  Roses  and  Herbaoeoua 
PlanU,  Sa&  Planting  a  Front  Garden  so  as  to  nroduoe  symmetrical  Masses  of  Colour,  SS7 .  In- 
troduction of  Statuary  Ornaments  in  Front  Gardens.  8S8.  Planting  with  Bulbs,  to  be  succeeded 
by  showy  Annuals,  a28«  Planting  with  Bulbs,  to  be  succeeded  br  Half-hardy  Annuals  and 
Grten-house  Platt6.  J289.  Planting  a  Fhmt  Garden  with  Floiist*s  flowers,  890,  tie  Back  Oar- 
den,  fiSl  A  single  iVellis,  formed  of  Hoop  Iron  and  Iron  Wire,  8S1.  A  double  Trellis,  fimned  of 
Hoop  Iron  and  Iron  Wire,  8S8.    Management,  835.    Expense,  835.    Remarks,  236. 

5.  To  Lay  out  and  Plant  a  Foturth-rate  Suburban  Garden,  where 

the  Occupier  intends  to  cultivate  some  Culinary  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,  with  a  few  Flowers,  236. 

Fruit  Trees  suitable  for  this  Purpose,  838.  The  Walls,  with  the  Fruits  proper  fbr  the  diiftfent 
Aspects,  839.  The: Trellis,  with  the  Fruits  proper  for  it,  8ia  Walks  and  their  Edgings,  9il. 
Cuhnarv  Crops  and  Cro^ng,  £il.  Croppinff  the  Borders,  8i8.  Planting  the  Walls,  84S.  Tb» 
Front  Garden,  9M.  Estimate  of  Bzpensey  8M.  The  Mode  of  Management,  815.  Expense  of 
Management,  817.    The  Produce,  849^ 

A  More  economical  Mode  of  Laying  out  and  Planting  a  Back 
Garden,  248. 

6.  To  Lay  out  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden,  where  the  oudn 

Object  is  a  Display  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and 
Border  Flowers,  248. 
Mode  of  Management,  860.    Ertimate  of  Expense,  890.    Tlie  Produce,  851. 

Another  Design  for  Laying  out  and  Planting  a  Fourth-rate 
Suburban  (^den,  where  the  Object  is  chiefly  to  make  a  pic- 
turesque Display  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  a  few 
Flowers,  25L 

Description  of  the  Working  Plan,  858.  list  of  OmamenUd  TVees  and  Shrubs,  with  their  Prices,  856. 
HeitMueotts  Plants,  Annuals,  Ac,  858.  Kitchen-Oarden  Crops,  859.  Estimate  of  Expense,  860. 
Management,  860.    Remarks,  861. 

7.  To  Lay  out  and  Pkwt  a  Fourth-4Ute  Suburban  Garden,  where 

the  Object  is  to  have  a  Green-house,  or  to  force  Fruits  and 

Flowers,  261. 

l%e  6r%en-hottae,8SS.  Pits,  Flranes,  and  Beserve  Ground,  863.  Fon;Ing.hoiues,864.  The  Open 
Area,  865.  The  Front  Garden,  865.  Estimate  of  Expense,  868.  Blanagement,  968.  Cost  of 
Management,  869l    The  Produce,  869. 

8.  To  Lay  out  a  Fourth-rate  Subuiban  Garden,  where  the  main 

Object  is  the  Culture  of  Florist's  Flowers,  Prize  Fruita,  &c., 
269. 

The  Front  Garden,  878.  List  of  Florist's  nowen  for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  87&  The  Back  Gar. 
dens,  874.  CultiTation  of  Florist's  Flowers  In  B«dt  uhder  a  Stage,  and  in  Hoi-beds,  374^  Expense 
and  Management,  875.    Remarks,  87& 

9.  To  Layout  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden,  where  the  Object  is 

a  Botanical  Collection,  276. 

The  Fkoot  Garden,  877. 

Laymg  out  a  Back  Garden  for  a  Botanical  Collection,  279. 

Management  US.  Expense,  0BS.  Remarks,  889L  Gardens  of  Mr.  Haworth,  Mr.  Sweet,  Mr.  Salis- 
bury, Miss  Kent,  and  Mr.  Ward,  883. 

Miscellaneous  Designs  for  Front  Gardens,  284b 

Decorations,  Architectural,  Sculptural,  Antiquarian,  and  Geoloi^calj  888.  Lilt  aiJ^xavalt  fbr  Crop, 
ping  Front  Gardens,  888. 

Designs  fbr  Front  Gardens  common  to  leTeral  Houses  connected 

together  in  a  Street  or  Row,  294. 

H|fleFa(kOardoiis,8B6L  Esptase  and  Mode  of  MaMgenmot,  888.  Management,  89B.  Remarks, 
801. 
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A  Front  Garden  comiiioii  to  21  Hmues,  308. 
RenoTsting  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Gardena,  806. 

DninucL  907.    Fences  and  IVellt,  S)8l    Walki  and  PaTement,  d09.    Tuif,  309.    General  Soil,  909. 
Utb»TnmmASbnbt,il^    EvlUortoode4iPlaatiDg,311.    locectt  and  Venule,  318. 


§  2.  Gardens  of  doable  detached  Houses,  or  Houses  in  Pkira,  which 
have  Gardens  on  three  Sides  of  each,  but  which  still  ibrm 
IHfftof  aRow,314. 

A  double  detached  House,  with  the  ordinary  Arrangements,  and 
with  Plant  Cabinets,  314. 
■Bd  3lanagRaent,  S19.    Remarks,  S19L 

A  double  detached  House,  with  the  Entrance  Porches  at  oppo- 
site Sides,  320. 

Expense  and  llaiiagcBftint,aM.    RmuiIu,  981 

A  double  detached  Suburban  Vilhy  in  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays- 
water,  325. 

DniiiaM,8«vioe*plpes,  Ac,  9S5;.  Soil,  Walks,  ae..  9i7.  The  Tlonses,  987.  The  Oimnd  Floor  </ 
eacm  Houiei  90.  Out-door  Afrangcarants,  980.  The  Itassrie  Oronad,  99IL  OeoenU  Syetem 
erFliiitlngbotbOardeBs,9SS.  Front  Oardcas  of  both  Houses,  9S9.  Plaatinff  the  Back  Gardens, 
9S9.  Culture  and  ManagenMOt  of  the  South  Oaiden,  94L  flrpense  aad  lUoafesient,  34B. 
BesMrks,  919.    Idditlons  and  Altcfations,  949. 

A  double  detached  House,with  both  Entrances  under  one  Porch,350. 

Plaotinff  the  Garden,  9S8.  Mine  diflkrait  Modes  at  Planting  VlimeNbed^  9S8.  Szpense,  9SS. 
Management,  356.    Remarks,  357. 

A  double  detached^  House,  in  the  Italian  Style,  with  the  En- 
trances from  a  common  Terrace,  357. 

The  Orouad  Han,  357.  Laying  Out  and  Planting,  3S8.  Evergreen  Tnet.  9SB.  Dcdduous  Trees, 
959.  Eiretgrcen  Shrubs,  30.  Deciduous  Shrubs,  359.  The  Flower-beds,  96a  The  Italian  Ter- 
race and  Uie  Oteen-house,  360.  Selection  of  Jersey  Chrrsantbcmums  tor  a  small  Subuiban  Oar. 
den,  9R1.  The  Back  Garden,  988.  The  Reserve  Garden,  968.  Expense,  969.  Management, 
96S.    Eenurks,  963. 

A  double  detached.  House,  with  Gardens  laid  out  principally  with 
a  View  to  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Culinary  Vegetables, 
363. 

nwftoat  Qeidens,  96*.   The  Back  Garden,  966.    Ezpenae^  967. 

*  

§  3.  Single  detached  Houses,  which  have  Gardens  all  round  them,  but 
which  still  form  a  Part  of  a  Street  or  Row,  867. 

A  single  detached  House,  or  Suburban  Villa,  with  a  Fourth- 
rate  Garden,de8igned  by  R.  Varden,  Architect,  Worcester,  367. 

A  single  detached  House  adjoining  the  preceding  Design,  376. 

A  Design  for  a  small  Garden  attadied  to  a  single  Street  House 
in  a  Country  Town,  381. 

Desien  for  Laying  out  a  Street  Garden  to  a  single  detached  House, 
whole  Plot  bemg  only  One  Eighth  of  an  Acre  in  Extent,  384. 

Espcnae,  986.    Beroarks,  986. 

A  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  a  Country  Village,  containing 
a  Quarter  of  an  Acre,  387. 

A  Suburban  Villa  of  Four  Acres  in  Extent,  389. 


A  Design  for  a  Suburban  ViUa,  the  House  of  which  forms  Part  of 
a  Row,  the  Whole  containing  about  One  Acre,  391. 

PtrfjgODal  Rustic  Summer.houae,  903.  Irrlgatton  of  Lawns,  996.  Fordng-ground,  988.  A 
glued  House,  adapted  for  the  Culture  of  Fiaches^  Gnqws,  and  OmaaBcntal  Aants,  988.  Ex- 
pense and  Mwiagement,  400.    Remarks,  401. 

A.  Street  Villa  lud  out  in  the  Village  of  Great  Malvern,  401. 

408. 

A  Street  House,  with  a  Stable  and  Coachhouse  under  the  Living* 
rooms,  403. 
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A  single  detached  House  and  Groands,  occupying  about  an  Acre 

and  Three  Quarters,  403. 

Picturetqae  and  Gardeneaque  Oroupi  compared,  406.   Ezpenie  and  Managemoit,  407.    Remarkf , 
406. 

SuBSECT.  2.  On  Laying  out,  Planting,  and  Managing  Third-rate  Suburban 
Gardens,  409. 

"Wbat  ooMtitutei  an  Artittical  Landtcape,  410.  The  House  and  Offlcef,  411.  The  Kitchen.garden» 
419.  The  Conservatory  and  Flower-garden.  414.  The  Drainage  of  the  House  and  OflBcet,  415* 
Trapt  to  prevent  Smells,  415.  A  Water.trap  for  Rats,  416.  Traps  and  Drains  for  Walks,  418 
The  Pleasure-ground,  419.  The  Approach  Road,  4SSi.  The  general  Surfkoe  of  the  Orotmd, 
497.  Trenching,  497.  The  Boundary  Fence,  497.  Planting,  498.  The  Flowers,  499.  Trees 
and  iShrubs,  Choice  of  Kinds,  431.  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Distribution,  439.  Flowers,  Choice 
of  Kinds,  453.  Flowers,  Distribution,  433.  Architectural  OrnamenU,  4S4.  The  Use  of  VaatM. 
and  other  Garden  Ornaments  of  Artificial  Stone,  or  of  Earthenware,  436.  Rockwork,  436. 
Rockwork  at  the  Hoole,  and  at  Syon,  437-  Diflbrent  Kinds  of  Rockwork,  and  the  Principles  for 
constructing  each,  438.  Rockwork  at  Pains  Hill,  Wimbledon  House,  Oatlands,  I^rayton 
Oreen,  Wardour  Castle,  Clumber,  ftc^  441.  Water,  441.  Principles  and  Rules  for  forming 
Pieces  of  Water.  449.    Health,  449.    Eiftct,  443.    Picturesque  Beauty.  443. 

The  Union  of  all  the  Parts  which  compose  a  Country  Residence,  so  as 
to  form  a  harmonious  and  expressive  Whole,  444. 

Profesitonal  Routine,  448.  Fixing  on  the  Situation,  Extent,  &&,  448.  Present  State  of  the  Five 
Fields,  purchased  by  Mr.  C,  and  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a  Villa  Residence,  451.  First  Mode  of 
Indieatmg  proposed  ImprovemenU,  by  Plans  and  Views,  451.    Second  Mode.  454.    Third  Mode, 

455.  Mode  of  indicating  the  Soil,  Subsoil,  and  Levels,  456.      The  Working   Surfkce   Plan, 

456.  The  Position  of  the  House  and  Kitcben-garden,  459.  The  Conservative  Wall,  461.  The 
CoDservatory,  469.  The  Flower-garden  and  Pleasure-ground,  461  Tunnel  Walk,  464.  Rustic 
Seats,  466u  Planting,  468.  Distribution  of  the  Kinds  of  Trees,  471.  Execution,  «71  Whe. 
tber  by  Day-work  or  by  Contract,  475.    Estimate  of  Expense,  478.    Remarks,  480. 

Hendon  Rectory,  481. 

List  of  Select  Trees  and  Shrubs,  485.     « 

List  of  Coniferse,  kept  in  Pots,  492. 

Itemarks,  493. 

A  Suburban  Villa  of  Two  Acres,  in  a  rectangular  Boundary,  495. 
Remarks,  497. 

A  Suburban  Villa,  with  the  House  in  the  Italian  Style,  and  the  Ground 
laid  out  in  the  picturesque  Manner,  499. 

Detaib  of  the  House,  501. 

A  Villa  of  an  Acre  and  a  Half,  with  an  irregular  Outline,  512. 
Semarks,  614. 

A  Villa  of  Two  Acres  and  a  Half,  in  an  irregular  Outline,  514. 

Bemarks,  516L 

A  Villa  of  Three  Acres,  with  an  Outline  nearly  regular,  516. 

Remarks,  519L 

A  Villa  of  Three  Acres  and  a  Half,  on  a  level  Surface,  with  a  First-rate 
House,  519. 

Xlie  Coosenratory,  591.    Remarks,  593. 

A  Villa  of  Four  Acres,  with  a  regular  Outline,  523. 

Remarks  applicable  to  the  Six  preceding  Designs,  525. 

A  Villa  Residence  of  Two  Acres,  within  a  regular  Boundary,  hiid  out  in 

^  the  Geometrical  Style,  529. 

Rules  for  the  Heights  of  Terrace  Walks,  according  to  their  DisUnce  from  the  Flower-beds  to  be  seen 
(torn  them,  5£s. 

A  Suburban  Villa  of  Four  Acres,  with  a  regular  Outline,  533. 

OMdeners  employed  in  Suburban  Gardens.  638.  DisposlUoa  and  Appropriation  of  the  Grounds,  6SS. 
Kitchen-garden,  536.  System  of  Cropping,  £w.  Kinds  of  Vegetables  to  be  grown,  540. 
Forcing  Department,  541.  Pleasure-ground  Department,  541.  Expense  of  Keei^ng,  549. 
Semaras,  54S. 

Renovating  Third-rate  Suburban  Gardens,  543. 

Cutting  down  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with'  reference  to  their  property  of  springing  up  anin  fkom  the 
Stool  or  Root,  54&    With  reference  to  their  being  grafted,  or  on  their  own  Roots,  543.     Conse. 

auence  of  cutting  down  grafted  Trees  or  Shrubs  under  the  Graft,  544.  Extraordjnarv  Shoots 
lirown  up  by  certain  Trees  and  Shrubs  when  cut  down,  544.  Rooting  up  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
entirdy,  and  trenching  the  Ground,  545.  Mixture  of  Grass  Seeds  proper  for  renovating  the 
Lawn,  Bt5.    Three  Plants  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  rendering  a  PlMe  oomferUMe,  even  for  a  tern. 
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BaiUknee,  546.    Betting  the  Soil  of  the  Kitchen-ganlen,  5t7.    Manuring  the  Gnm 
847. 

SuBSECT.  3.     On  Laying  out.  Planting,  and  Managing  Second-rate  Sub- 
-urban  Gardens,  548. 

The  Dairy,  5I&  The  Cow-house,  519.  The  Breed  of  Cowa,  549.  The  Paddock,  550.  Litter  for 
the  Cow.houae,  550.  A  long  narrow  Paddocli  and  a  aquare  Paddock  compared,  551 .  The  Soil, 
551.  Kamonidng  the  Paddock  with  the  Pleasure-ground,  551.  List  of  Ornamental  Trees  for 
the  Piaddoek.  55SL  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  553.  SUking  and  protecting  single  Trees  in  Paddocks, 
551k  Mr.  Lawrence's  Tree-guard  against  Homed  Cattle,  5a5.,  andy&x.  S05.  to  206.  Protecting 
Tkcca  by  Thorns,  55&,  andll^.  S09.  Protecting  Trees  against  Sheep,  556.,  uidjtg.  210.  Staking 
Trees,  to  protect  them  against  the  Wind,  557.,  and^s.  811.  to  214. 

Fairfield  Cot,  a  Villa  of  Five  Acres,  558.,  and^i.  215.  to  219. 

i,56L 

A  Second-rate  Suburban  Villa  of  Seven  Acres,  contained  in  a  Space 
nearly  square,  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  562.,  and^gi.  220.  and  221. 

LM  of  Tteca  and  Shrubs,  56a    The  Kitchen-garden,  5GB.,  md/lg.  281.    LUt  of  Fruit  Trees,  568. 
570. 


A  Suburban  Villa  of  Four  Acres,  571.,  Bndjigt,  222.  to  224. 

Dtiteeoce  in  Elftct  between  a  square  and  an  oblong  Kitchen-garden,  573.  Plan  and  Qevation  of 
the  House,  5JS.  and  574^,  and^A  283.  and  291    Kemarki,  573. 

The  Lawrencian  Villa,  Drayton  Green,  574<.,  and^t.  225.  to  245. 

JBBtet  of  diflteent  Degrees  of  Slope  in  the  Lawn  in  firont  of  a  House,  576.,  and  Jig.  9S6,  Remarks, 
567. 

Parsonages,  590. 

Oiordiyards,  591.  General  Principles  of  Laying  out,  591.  Cluiracter,  591.  Stuation  and  So/O.  of 
Qinrchyards,  592.  The  Sise  of  the  Church,  and  the  Extent  of  the  Churchyard,  593.  The  Site 
flf  the  Chnrch,  594.  Hie  Ground  Plan  of  the  Church,  594.  The  Boundary  Fence  of  a  Church- 
yard, 591  The  Walks  of  a  Churchyard,  595.  Walks  of  old  Churchyards,  596.  Grayestonea 
and  TosBhs.  596.  The  grassy  Surface  of  a  Churchyard,  597.  Trees  in  Churchyards,  598.  The 
System  of  Intennents  in  Churchyards,  60O.    German  mctic^  60L 

A  Churchyard  laid  out  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  Principles^  602.^  and 
Jigt.  246.  and  247. 
Lht  of  IVecs,  606.    The  Church  most  suitable  ibr  general  Purposes,  604. 

A  P&rsonage  House  and  Grounds,  606. 

General  Principles  of  laying  out  the  Grounds,  607.      AdTantases  in  Point  of  Health  of  every  €1er. 

Sian  being  his  own  Gardener,  607.    Circumstances  which  tend  to  call  forth  a  Taste  for  Gar. 
Ing  in  those  who  hare  hitherto  paid  no  Attention  to  such  Pursuits,  609.    The  Beau  Idiai  of 
a  PaiMoage  Residence,  610. 

Dunchurch  Vicarage,  Warwickshire,  611.,  m\Afigt.  243.  and  244. 

SltiMlioii  suitable  for  a  circular  Kitehen>garden,  611.  Plan  of  the  House,  Church,  and  School,  612, 
613b,  and  fig.  948.  Isometrical  View  of  the  Church,  the  Parsonage,  and  theSchooLroom,  614., 
«Dd;^.JNSL    Remarks,  61& 

Renovating  Second-rate  Residences,  615. 

Improving  the  Pasture,  615.  How  to  destroy  particular  Kinds  of  Weeds,  615.  Diflbrence  between 
mowing  Grass  Land  and  feeding  it,  relatiTely  to  the  Destruction  of  broad4eaved  Weeds.  615. 
Destniction  of  Mosses  in  Pasture,  617.  Ant.hiUs,  61&  Draining,  618w  Dimensions  and  Kinds 
of  Drain^  619.,  and  figi.  85a  to  S57.  Draining-Spadea  and  Draining-Scoop,  6Sa,  and/g.  250. 
Forming  Drains  without  Stones,  Bricks,  Wood,  or  Straw,  681.,  unAflgt.  858.  to  857.  Renovating 
the  Kitchea«srden,  GS8. 

SuBSBCT.  4.     On  Laying  out.  Planting,  and  Managing  First-rate  Suburban 
Gardens,  622. 

Tlmning  by  a  Proprietor,  688.  All  Country  Residents,  if  they  do  not  practise  Farmingjionght  to 
know  something  about  it,  68S.    Advantages  of  occasionally  holding  the  Plough,  683.    The  Occu. 

Btion  of  Ploughing  with  Two  Homes  a  fit  Exercise  for  a  Gentleman  and  a  Philosopher,  683. 
oral  Influence  of  Farming,  684.  Modem  Mode  of  Training  Horses  compared  with  the  ancient 
Mode,  681  Humanity  to  Animals  first  Uught  in  ScotUnd,  by  W.  Skirving,  Esq.,  of  Strathruddy 
(about  1790),  691  The  Situation  of  the  Farm.  Ferme  Om^,  e2&  The  Kind  of  Farming,  6S6. 
The  Farm  BuUdings,  686.    The  BalUlT,  Choice  of,  687. 

Wimbledon  House,  Surrey,  the  Property  of  Mrs.  Marryat,F.H.S.y  6.,  to 

8.,  and^f.  258.  to  274. 

Ptants  introduced  by  Mrs.  Marryat*s  Family,  029.  The  Park,  63(1  What  constitutes  an  agreeable 
Shape  in  a  Lake,  Pood,  or  Piece  of  still  Water,  630.  Water  at  Lyne  Grove,  638.,  and  Art.  859. 
and  SOOl  Description  of  the  Farm-yard  and  Poultry-yard,  639.,  and^.  640.  Plan  and  Descrip. 
tkm  of  the  Manaloo  and  Domestic  OiBces,  641..  and>l^.  871.  Tour  through  the  Grounds,  648i 
Grotto,  and  View  fhm  it,  648.,  and  fig.  871  Management  of  the  Flower-gardro,  650.  Of  the 
Park,  661.    Bemariu,6SB. 

A  Villa  of  from  Fifty  to  One  Hundred  Acres,  in  the  Geometrical  Style, 
652.,  woAJigs.  275.  to  277. 


XU  GONTSNTS. 


Wbfln  the  ancient  or  Oeometriod  Style  may  with  Propriety  be  applied  in  modem  Tlmei.  682. 
Adapted  for  a  wild  Country,  for  public  Parks  or  OardenB,  and  for  the  Taste  of  particularlndi. 
Tidoak,  6SSL    Remarki,  <69.    A  Labyrinth,  8SD.    Planting  the  Avcnaei»G80. 

Kenwood,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  Hampstead,  661.,  and 

figi.  278.  to  888. 

Great  Value  of  Kenwood  to  a  Landaoqte-Ganlener,  9Sl»  When  Plower.beda  may  be  introdueed  on 
the  Lawn  Front,  and  vben  they  are  better  omitted,  $69.  Proprieton  of  the  flneit  Retideneea  in 
England  often  allow  then  to  be  noUed  by  the  putting  down  ox  Flower.beda  \xf  their  Oaideners, 
671.  VarietT  of  Trees  and  Shnibs  in  the  Grounds  at  Kenwood,  67&  The  Farm  and  Farmery, 
67SL    Remaru,  67& 

CHAP.  IV. 

SUPPLBMBNTARY  DSTAILS,  674*. 

Bbct.  L    The  Dwelluig-house,  675. 

The  Bath-room,  675.  and>le.  289.  The  siroplett  Fonn  of  a  Vapour.bath,  677.  A  Shower-bath,  677. 
Heating,  677.  8iebe*i  Self-pressure  Cow.  678.jand  fim.  890.  A  Gentleman's  Dressing-room  on 
the  Ground  Floor.  679.  Tne  Nursery,  SM.  The  Scnodl-roen,  680.  The  Addition  of  a  Room, 
esa  The  Plant  Cabinet,  68a,  and>^«.  891.  to  894.  Mode  of  beaUng  a  Plant  Cabinet,  686.,  and 
fia.  896b  and  897.  Dr.  Amott's  Stove.  687.  Mr.  Minor's  Hot-water  Apparatus,  688.,  and  fim. 
aWk  Joyce's  Apparatus  for  heating  bv  Steam,  690.  Ventilation,  690.,  woAfiu,  897.  to- 900. 
Begolatioo  of  Tempentuce^  6QSh  And  >^.  JOL  aodSOS. 

Sbct.  II.    The  Domestic  Offices,  694. 

PffNtlce  on  the  Continent,  694.  Suble  and  Cow4rause  under  the  Dwelling -house,  69«w  Arranging 
the  Oflloea  when  the  House  is  built  on  a  steep  Slope,  694.  Anonuuous  Sltuathms  always  mU 
forth  appffopriate  Designs :  and  no  Person  about  to  build  ought  ever  to  consent  to  bury  much 
Extent  of  Walling,  68SL  Sttoation  of  the  Ofllees,  696.  Ofllces  at  Lyne  Grove,  e96i,  and^n.  90& 
and  304.  Hie  Kitchen  OfBoes,  696.  Stable  Ofllces,  697.,  and  fim,  aO&  The  Coach-honse,  699. 
Tlie  Harness-room,  689.  The  Groom's  or  Coachman's  room,  6l9.  TYie  Farm  Bui1dh)gs,  lasn. 
The  Cow-house,  70a  Great  Defoets  in  the  Construction  of  the  Cow.house,  700.  The  Dairy, 
701.  The  Plgl^vyi  709.  Modem  Principles  in  the  Case  of  fottening  Animals  applied  in  the  Case 
of  PigiL  706.  rouitrr,  70S.  Pooltry^ard,  704.  Particulars  common  to  all  Poultry-houses.  706. 
Fattening  Poultry,  706L  The  Hen-beuse.  707.  The  Laying  and  ^tting.houae,  7QB.  Warming 
the  Houses  for  common  Fowls,  706.  A  Fattening.house  for  common  Fowls,  709.  The  Turkey^ 
house,  709.  Houses  for  Guinea  Fowls  and  Pea  Fowls,  709.  Houses  for  Aquatic  Fowls,  709. 
Boxes  for  Keeping  Fowls  on  a  small  Scale,  709.  The  Pigeon-house,  710.  The  Aviary,  711.  Tlie 
Swan,  711.  Singing  Birds,  719L  Hie  Rabbitrr  and  the  modem  Practice  of  ftttening  applied  hi 
the  Case  of  Rabbits,  719.  Guinea  Pigs,  718.  The  Apiary,  719.  Nutt's  Hives,  713.,  and/js*.  S06. 
and  807.  Fish-ponds,  714b  Carp,  Tench,  715.  Perch,  Pipe.  Gudgeon,  716.  Other  Animals 
that  mav  be  kept  in  Subuitan  Residences,  717.  The  River  Crawflsb,  717.  Hie  Ice-house^  717. 
Out^ofJoor  Ice-houses,  719.,  andyiSgs.  a08b  and  309. 

Sbct.  IIL    The  Scenery  of  a  Suburixui  Residence,  781. 

Hie  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gates,  7S1.  Gates,  788.  The  Style  of  the  Entrance  Gates,  783.  Designs 
for  Entrance  Lodges  and  Gates,  794.,  and  «g».  3ia  to  39a  Lodge  executed  at  Chequers,  m 
Lodge  by  Mr.  Brigden,  784.  Lodge  at  Redleaf,  785.  lUIian  Lodges,  788.  A  Grecian  Lodge, 
788.  Ekvation  of  a  Gredsn  Houie,  731.,  andjie.  389.  The  Approach.  738.  The  View  from  me 
Drawingroom  Front,  798.  Circumstances  which  produce  Beauty  in  Pleasure-grounds,  7d9L 
The  most  common  Faults  In  the  Views  from  the  Drawingroom  Fhmt  of  the  House,  733.  View 
from  the  Lawn  Front  of  Wimbledon  House,  with  Hguns  improperly  introduced,  734.  Mono, 
tony  or  Deformity  of  Lines  In  Pleasureuground  and  nrk  Scenery,  735.  Scenery  near  Stalford, 
796.,  and  Arc  338.  and  344.  The  Connexion  of  the  House  with  the  Grounds,  73l  The  Haha  ! 
or  Ah  I  anl  739.  Terraces  and  Platforms  Accompaniments  to  Mansions,  740.  Water.  740. 
Bering  and  Well-digging,  741.  Preserving  Water  in  Tanks  and  Clsteitit,  741.  Relsing  Water 
by  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  748.  Fountains,  748.  Relation  of  the  Jet  to  the  Reservoir.  749L  Foun. 
tains  as  a  Matter  of  Taste,  745^  and  j^s.  886.  to  S4&  Flower*gardens,  746L  Distribution  of 
'^  '  inFlewer.gafdens.7n. 
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LIST  OF   ENORAVING8* 


FSige 

nrdeiu  laid  out  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  culture  of  fhiit  tree*  aiid  culinary  re- 
getablet,  ISO.     ......    aSi 

Vaa,  txained  en  qwnomHe,  121.  -  -  -  365 
^ear,  trained  en  piframtde,  122.  -  •  -  965 
Section  of  flagstone  walk,  with  ttrawberry 

edginn,12a 986 

Design  for  a  tingle  detached  boui^or  tub. 

uitAn  villa,  with  a  fburth-rate  garden,  IM.    S74 
Design  for  a  tingle  detached  houte,  a4|oin- 

ing  the  preoedtng  design,  125i  -       -       -    578 
Design  fat  a  tmail  gardeo,  attached  to  a 

tingle  ttreet  houte,in  a  country  town,  12&    388 
Detlgn  for  laying  out  a  ftreet  garden  to  a  tin- 
gle detached  house ;  the  whole  plot  being 
only  one  eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  IS7.    385 
Design  for  a  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
country  village,  containing  a  quarter  of  an 

acre,  1«8. 388 

Design  for  a  tubuiban  villa  of  four  acres  In 

extenLl29. -    390 

Detign  fer  a  tubuiban  villa,  the  houte  of 
which  forms  part  of  a  row:  the  whole  con- 
taining about  one  acre,  130.      .       .       -    382 
Ground  plan  of  a  polygonal  rustic  structure, 

131 393 

Elevation  of  the  same,  198.      -       -       -    .    394 

Brick  and  tile  drains,  13&  to  13SL         -       -    397 

Section  of  a  glased  house,  adapted  for  the 

culture  of  peaches,  grapes,  voA  ornamental 

plants,  196.        ...... 

Design  for  a  street  villa,  laid  out  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Oreat  Malvern,  157.      -       -       -   408 
Longitudinal  section  of  the  sam&  138.        -    403 
Design  for  a  single  detached  nouse  and 
grounds,  occupying  about  an  acre  and 
three  quarters,  159.   -       ....    405 

Isometrical  view  of  the  same,  142.  -    406 

Picturesque  boundaries  to  groups,  140, 141.    406 
Iron  trap  fcv  preventing  smelli,  adapted  to 
the  sloes  of  roads  ana  gutters,  143.  to  145. 

415, 416 
Water  trap,  for  preventing  the  progress  (tf 
rats  along  a  drab,  146, 147.       -       -    416,417 

Box  drain,  148 418 

Barrel  drain.  1491 418 

Drain  pit,  rar  receiving  the  sand  earricd 
through  the  grating,  150.  •       -       -       -    418 

Rubble  drain,  151. 418 

Diagram,  showing  difftrent  curves  in  the 
approach  road,  152.    .....    483 

PleceofartiflcUlrockwork,159L     .       •    -    440 
Flan  ofa  portion  of  country,  154.         .       -    448 
Working  plan  of  five  fields  thrown   into 
squares  by  N.  and  &  and  R  and  W.  lines, 

155. 450 

Sketches  taken  ftom  difftrent  stations  within 
the  rlng-ftnce  of  an  estate ;  showing  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  156L 

to  164. 451.459 

Another  mode  of  exhibiting  the  character  of 

the  surrounding  scenery,  165.  ...    455 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 

16& 455 

Sectional  plan,  exhibiting  the  subsoil,  mine- 
ral character,  ftc,  of  an  estate,  167.         -    456 
Working  surface  plan  of  an  estate^  168.       -    457 
Ground  plan  of  the  house,  offices,  ftc.,  oo  a 
larger  scale,  16SL        -       •       •       -       .    450 

Sun-dUl,  170 -   450 

FMinUln,171. 461 

Rustic  thatched  structure,  171  -  -  -  465 
Rnttic  structure,  with  a  roof  formed  of  strips 

of  wood  with  the  bark  on,  17.  .       -       -   467 
Plan,  exhibiting  the  disposition  of  trees  and 

•hmbS|174. 46B 

Ground  Flan  of  Hendon  Rectory,  176L  -  484 
Perspective  view  of  Hendon  Rectory,  178.  -  488 
Views  at  Hendon  Rectory    -    175.177.179.481 

48&489 
l)csign  for  a  suburban  villa  of  two  acres,  in 

a  rectangular  boundary,  180.    .       •       -    496 
Itometrical  view  of  the  same,  181.  «    486 

Design  for  a  suburban  villa,  with  the  house 
In  the  Italian  style,  and  the  ground  laid 
-  out  in  the  pioturceque  manner,  188.        -   500 


Fsge 

Ground  plan  of  the  hoaae,18S     -      -  Sm 

Basement  plan,  184^  .....  506 

Chamber  plan,  186.       -       -       -       -  507 

Attic  plan,  187.         -       -       -       >    -  506 

North.west  elevation,  188L     .       -      •  50^ 

aouth-west  elevation,  189.     .       -       -  510 

8outh.east  elevation,  190.  -       -          -  611 

North-east  elevation,  191.     .       -       -  618 
Design  for  a  villa  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  with 

an  Irregular  outline,  198.  ...  515 
Design  for  a  villa  of  two  acres  and  a  hall^  la 

an  irregular  outline,  199L  -       -       .      •  515 
Design  for  a  villa  of  three  acres,  with  an 
outline  nearly  regular,  191     -       -       -517, 

Iiometrical  view  ofthesame^  195.   -   •  51f 
Design  for  a  villa  of  three  acres  and  a  half, 
on  a  level  surfooe,  with  a  flrstrate  house, 

i9fiL : 

Isometrical  view  of  the  same,  197. 

Design  for  a  villa  of  fouracret,  with  a  regu- 
lar outline,  198.         -       .       •       .       .   8M 
Isometrical  view  of  the  same,  1901        -    586 

Isometrical  view  of  a  villa  residence  of  two 
acres,  within  a  regular  boundary,  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style,  90a    -       -       -    590 

Design  for  a  symmetrical  flower.garden,  801.    599' 

Diagram,  showing  the  difFeront  heights  of  a 
terrace-walk  above  the  flower-garden, 
according  to  the  sise  of  the  garden,  208.    599 

Design,  showing  the  disposition  and  appro- 

£iation  of  the  grounds,  809.  -  -  -  695 
mbering,804. 59B 

Mr.  Lawrence's  tree-guvd  against  horned 

cattle.  805.  to  808.  .  .  •  .  55Sb5S6 
Ptotecthig  trees  by  thorns,  908L  ...  559 
Staking  trees,  to  protect  them  against  the 

wind,  8ia  814. 5fi7,56S 

Sections  and  ground  plan  of  Fairfldd  Cot, 

815.to8I9 598.861 

Design  for  a  second-rate  subuiban  villa  of 
seven  acres,  contained  In  a  qiace  nearlf 
square,  880.       •..•*•    564 
Pfainofthekitchen.garden,881.     -    -    568 
Flan  of  a  suburban  villa  of  four  acres,  situ* 
ated  in  the  parish  of  Hammeramltb,  888.    578 
Elevation  of  the  house,  881  -       •       •574 
Proposed  plan  for  the  bouse^  883L         -   079 
Ground  pUn  of  the  lawrendan  villa.  Dray. 

ton  Green,  825l 575 

Diagram,  showing  the  elfoct  produced 
by  a  level  lawn,  or  one  sloping  towards 
or  ftom  the  house,  8S6L      .      •      •   677 

FoUated  vase,  887. 979 

Pedestals  and  vases,  888.  889.  -    6B0 

View  of  the  house,  880.  .  -  -  -  5B0 
Rustic  arch  and  vase,  891.  -  -  -  5Bt 
View  of  the  Italian  walk,  838.        -    - 

Fountain,  233 

Front  view  of  the  ipan-roofed  green- 
house, 234.  -.-.-- 
French  parterre,  885.        .       •      .    • 

PolUrd  vista,  836. 584 

Statue  of  Fame,  887 584 

View  of  the  statue  of  Mercury  In  the 
foreground,  and  the  camellia-bousc 

_ behind  ft,  83& 585 

Fountain  and  arch  behind,  898L    -      -   585 
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THE 

SUBURBAN    GARDENER, 

AND 

VILLA    COMPANION. 


INTRQDUCTION. 


The  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  suburban  residence 
depend  principally  on  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  a 
garden,  however  small,  is  capable  of  affording.  The  benefits 
experienced  by  breathing  air  unconfijned  by  close  streets  of 
houses,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  smoke  of  chimneys ;  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  vegetation ;  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  season ; 
and  the  enlivening  effect  of  finding  ourselves  unpent-up  by 
buildings,  and  in  comparatively  unlimited  space;  are  felt  by  most 
people :  but  it  requires  some  little  knowledge  of  the  progress  or 
decline  of  veffetation  throughout  the  year,  and  of  rural  nature 
generally,  to  be  able  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons,  and  their  influence  on  plants ;  and  much 
more  knowledge  of  vegetation,  botany,  natural  history,  and  the 
art  of  gardening,  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  advantages 
which  a  country  house  and  garden  are  calculated  to  afford. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  our  intention  to  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of^ 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  works  of  this  kind.  Instead 
of  a  mere  didactic  calendar,  or  a  dictionary  of  plants  to  be  cul- 
tivated, directing  what  works  are  to  be  done  in  each  month,  or 
what  operations  are  to  be  performed  in  the  culture  of  particular 
plants  or  trees,  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  such  a  notion  of 
the  structure  and  nature  of  a  plant,  as  to  show  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  cultivating  it ;  and  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
soils,  as  to  sIk>w  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  them, 
by  mechanical  operations,  and  the  application  of  manures.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  various  operations  of  gardening,  whether  per- 
formed on  plants^  or  on  the  soil ;  ana  for  the  performance  of 
every  operation,  from  the  most  mechanical  to  the  most  scientific, 
we  shall  assign  a  reason.  Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed,  how- 
ever, lest  we  should  go  into  minute  scientific  details,  only  capable 
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of  beinff  understood  by  the  botanist  or  chemist,  or  by  the  pro- 
fessional gardener :  so  far  from  contemplating  this,  our  intention 
is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  and  most  important  fea- 
tures ;  to  treat  every  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  either  gardening  or  country 
amiirs ;  and,  more  especially,  to  adapt  it  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  ladies.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
any  particular  topic  further  than  we  have  done,  we  shall  always 
refer  to  what  are  considered  the  best  works  on  each  subject  of 
which  we  shall  treat. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  garden  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
excite  some  interest  in  its  favour,  and  to  show  the  solid  advan- 
tages which  may  be  derived  from  a  suburban  residence ;  though 
on  both  these  topics  we  shall  bestow  very  few  words. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  (i*om  perform- 
ing the  different  operationsof  gardening,  independently  altogether 
of  the  health  resulting  from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labour 
for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a  result,  and  to  be  successful  in  at- 
taining it,  are,  as  cause  and  effect,  attended  by  a  certain  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the  labour 
Dfiay  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  employed  in 
any  labour  from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the 
body,  or  wearying  the  mind :  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  for  example, 
that  is  connected  with  no  machinery,  or,  if  connected,  eiiects  no 
useful  purpose ;  the  carrying  of  a  weight  from  one  point  to  an- 
other and  back  again  ;  or  the  takingof  a  walk  without  any  object 
in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  preserving  health.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order  to  secnre  health 
and  cheerfulness,  we  must  labour ;  but  we  must  also  labour  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  something  useful  or  agreeable.  Nowy 
of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things  produced  by  labour,  those 
things,  surely,  which  are  living  beings,  and  which  grow  and  un- 
dergo changes  before  our  eyes,  must  be  more  productive  of  en- 
joyment than  such  as  are  mere  brute  matter;  the  kind  of  labour, 
and  other  circumstances,  being  the  same.  Hence,  a  man  who 
plants  a  hedge,  or  sows  a  grass-plot  in  his  garden,  lays  a  more 
certain  foundation  for  enjoyment,  than  he  who  builds  a  wall  or 
lays  down  a  gravel  walk;  and,  hence,  the  enjoyment  of  a  citizen 
whose  recreation,  at  his  suburban  residence,  consists  in  working 
in  his  garden  must  be  higher  in  the  scale,  than  that  of  him  who 
amuses  himself,  in  the  plot  round  his  house,  with  shooting  at  a 
mark  or  playing  at  bowls. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not  operations  requiring  much 
skill;  and  the  amateur  gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  value 
them  for  their  use  in  preparing  for  crops,  or  in  encouraging  the 
growth  of  crc^s  already  coming  forward :  but  the  operations  of 
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pruning  and  training  trees,  when  well  performed,  are  not  only 
interesting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the  plants  so  pruned 
or  trained  afford  him  pleasure  every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards 
througiiout  the  season,  till  the  period  returns  when  they  must  be 
again   pruned  and  trained.     The  operation  of  striking  plants 
from  cnttings  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called  one  of  intense  in- 
terest, both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  expectation  of  its  results. 
By  the  great  majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are  made 
and  planted  at  random ;  and  their  failure  or  success  is,  in  conse- 
quence, a  matter  of  chance :  but  a  very  litde  scientific  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  leads  to  rules  for  operating,  which  will  turn  chance 
into  certainty  in  almost  every  case  that  can  occur  to  ordinary 
practitioners;  and,  consequently,  will  gready  enhance  the  (Measure 
of  performing  the  operation,  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
labour  bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.      We  need  not  here 
refisr  to  the  operations  of  grafting,  layering,  or  sowing  seeds ;  nor 
need  we  mention  innumerable  other  operations  which  require  to 
be  performed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  even  in  the  very  smallest 
garden ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice  the  watering  of  plants, 
which  all  persons  can  enjoy  from  the  earliest  infancy  upwards. 
What  pleasure  have  not  children  in  applying  their  little  green 
watering-pans  to  plants  in  pots,  or  pouring  water  in  at  the  roots 
of  favourite  flowers  in  borders  ?  And  what  can  be  more  rational 
than  the  satisfaction  which  the  grown  up  amateur,  or  master  of 
the  house,  enjoys,  when  he  returns  from  the  city  to  his  garden  in 
the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  syringe  to  his  wall  trees, 
with  refreshing  enjoyment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to  the 
delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching  his  operations  ? 
What  can  be  more  refreshing  than,  in  a  warm  summer's  evening, 
to  hear,  while  sitting  in  a  cool  parlour,  with  the  windows  open, 
or  in  a  summer-house,  the  showering  of  water  by  the  syringe 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig  trees  trained  under  the  adjoin- 
ing veranda,  or  upon  the  orange  trees  and  camellias,  or  other 
exotic  shrubs,  planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  it  ? 
What  more  delightful  than  to  see  the  master  or  the  mistress  of 
a  small  garden  or  pleasure-ground,  with  all  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  maids,  and,  in  short,  all  the  strength  of  the  house,  carrying 
pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different  parts  of  the  garden ;  and  to 
see  the  refreshment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  watering-pan  and  the  syringe  ? 

Even  the  search  after  insects  is  a  great  enjoyment  in  a  gar- 
den ;  and,  in  fact,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  exertion 
and  interest  to  those  who  have  not  before  made  minute  obser- 
vations in  this  department  of  nature.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  sub- 
ject of  destroying  insects  was  scarcely  considered  as  belonging 
to  gaidening;  and  their  eggs,  which  now  every  young  gardener 
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recognises,  in  winter  glued  in  rings  to  the  branches  of  his  fruit 
trees,  or  in  spring  deposited  on  the  back  of  his  gooseberry 
leaves,  passed  unheeded  through  their  different  stages  of  deve- 
lopement;  and  the  ravages  the  larvae  committed  on  crops  were 
considered  as  inevitable  blights,  produced  by  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  present  day,  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the 
products  of  all  gardens  is  known  to  depend  on  subduing  insects, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  considered  essential  to  every 
gardener :  but  it  is  more  especially  necessary  that  the  possessor 
of  a  suburban  garden  should  know  how  to  keep  insects  in  sub- 
jection; both  because  he  is  generally  his  own  gardener,  and 
because  insects  are  more  abundant  in  such  gardens  than  in  those 
situated  farther  in  the  country,  sometimes  from  the  comparatively 
weak  and  crowded  state  of  the  plants,  and,  in  other  instances, 
from  the  absence  of  those  natural  enemies  of  insects,  the  small 
birds. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  resulting 
from  the  possession  of  a  garden  is,  the  endless  variety  which  it 
produces,  either  by  the  perpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which 
is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dormancy,  or  decay,  or 
by  the  almost  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  raised 
in  even  the  smallest  garden.  Even  the  same  trees,  grown  in  the 
same  garden,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the 
year ;  and  trees  change,  also,  in  every  succeeding  year,  relatively 
to  that  which  is  past ;  because  they  become  larger  and  larger  as 
they  advance  in  age,  and  acquire  more  of  their  characteristic 
and  mature  forms.  The  number  of  plants,  and  especially  of 
trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  a  suburban  garden  at  one  time 
is  necessarily  circumscribed ;  but,  if  a  suburban  amateur  chose 
to  limit  the  period  during  which  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant  to 
the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him  for  the  first  time,  be  might, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  of  the  forest  trees ;  and  even  these  he  might 
also  have  flowered,  by  making  use  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
or  layers,  or  of  miniature  trees,  made  by  ringing  and  rooting  the 
branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese  manner.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  variety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the  year  has  its  particular 
operations  and  its  products :  nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  during  six  months  of  the  year  a  change  takes  place, 
and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a  garden,  every  day ;  and 
every  day  has,  in  consequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in  every  garden, 
however  small  may  be  its  extent :  the  walks  require  to  be  kept 
in  order,  and  some  plants  must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting ; 
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and,  if  there  should  be  no  trees  to  prune,  no  ground  to  dig,  no 
manure  to  collect  or  to  barrow  out,  nodung  to  turn  and  prepare  for 
hotbeds,  there  is,  at  all  events^  the  preparation  of  names  or  num- 
bers for  plants ;  the  cutting  and  painting  of  rods  to  tie  them  to ; 
the  sorting  of  seeds ;  the  msJcing  of  baskets ;  and  the  search  after 
information  on  the  subjects  of  plants  and  their  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  suburban  garden  there  is  added  a 
small  green-house,  or  a  flued  pit  \  What  a  source  of  amusement 
and  interest  does  not  either  of  these  garden  structures  hold  out 
to  the  amateur  gardener,  during  the  winter  and  spring  I  Ex- 
actly in  proportion  as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations  be- 
come fewer,  the  in-door  operations  of  the  green-house  or  pit 
become  more  numerous ;  and,  in  midwinter,  the  citizen  amateur, 
if  he  is  detained  in  his  shop  or  his  counting-house  till  after  sun- 
set, will  be  under  the  necessity  of  shifting,  cleaning,  and  water- 
ing his  plants,  and  otherwise  operating  with  them  (as  some  of 
our  friends  are  obliged  to  do),  by  candle-light  A  green-house, 
from  the  quantity  of  glass  that  it  requires,  is,  for  some  suburban 
residences,  too  costly  to  erect :  but  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
green-house  may  be  procured,  at  half  the  expense,  by  the  use  of  a 
pit,  which  requires  no  other  glass  than  the  sashes  which  form 
its  roo£  The  amusement  and  the  products  which  such  a  pit, 
in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  affi>rd, 
are  almost  without  end.  Small  salading  may  be  produced  in  it 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  Chicoiy  roots  (though  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to  throw  out 
their  blanched  leayes,  which  form  the  most  delightful  of  all 
winter  salads,  at  least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale 
may  be  forced  in  pots;  as  may  parsley,  mint,  and  other  herbs. 
Bulbs  may  be  forced ;  and  a  bloom  of  China  roses  may  be  kept 
up  throughout  the  winter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
use  to  which  such  a  pit  can  be  applied,  in  a  small  suburban 
garden,  is  to  preserve  throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward in  spring,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  salvias,  calceolarias, ' 
verbenas,  and  other  fine  exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-hardy  and 
tender  annuals,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  or  into  the 
miscellaneous  border,  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  We  are, 
however,  going  too  much  into  detail ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
further  allude  to  the  enjoyment  which  can  be  had  in  every  sub- 
urban bouse,  and  even  town  house,  without  the  aid  of  a  green- 
house or  a  pit,  by  keeping  plants  through  the  winter  in  a  garret 
(always  the  warmest,  and,  when  furnished  with  windows,  much 
the  lightest,  part  of  a  house),  immediately  under  a  skylight,  or 
other  window ;  or  by  keeping  them  near  a  window  in  the  ordi- 
nary rooms. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  absolute  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from 
a  suburban  house  and  garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another, 
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which  flows  from  the  same  source,  but  which  may  be  caUed 
relative  or  incidental.  The  opportunity  which  a  garden  affi>rd8 
to  its  possessor  of  acquiring  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
of  plants  is  a  source  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  garden, 
but  wherever  else  plants  may  come  in  his  way ;  whether  in  a  wild 
state,  in  gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in  markets,  or  delineated  and 
described  in  books.  Another  source  of  incidental  enjoyment 
is  that  which  will  arise  from  the  acquirement  of  some  knowledge 
of  gardening,  and  of  rural  architecture  as  an  art  of  desien  and 
taste.  As  it  forms  a  part  of  our  plan  to  assist  our  readers  in 
the  choice  of  a  suburlMin  house  and  garden,  or  in  the  buildinff, 
laying  out,  and  planting  of  these,  when  he  prefers,  or  is  oblieea, 
to  undertake  the  forming  of  them  himself;  so  we  trust  we  shall,  in 
some  degree,  render  him  a  man  of  taste,  and,  consequently,  a 
critic,  both  in  landscape-gardening  and  rural  architecture.  How 
great  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  is,  and  how  great  an  interest 
it  enables  its  possessor  to  take  in  suburban  scenery,  in  land- 
scape, and  in  architecture^  generally ;  or,  in  short,  wherever  he 
sees  a  house  or  a  tree ;  those  only  can  know  who  have  gone 
through  the  necessary  preparation.  We  anticipate,  in  particular, 
that  it  will  afford  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  ladies ;  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  improvement,  as  far  as  relates  to  matters 
of  taste,  not  only  of  the  gardens  under  their  care,  but  of  the 
architecture  of  their  houses,  and  of  the  style  and  taste  of  the 
furniture  and  finishing  of  their  interiors. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a  lady  who  is 
not  fond  of  flowers ;  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  afiirm 
that  there  are  very  few  ladies  indeed  who  are  competent  to  lay 
out  a  flower-garden ;  though  the  skill  required  to  do  so  is  within 
the  capacity  of  every  woman  who  can  cut  out,  and  put  together, 
the  different  parts  of  female  dress :  and,  supposing  a  female  to 
have  grown  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cutting  out  a  gown,  or  of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would 
certainly  be  much  easier  for  her  to  acquire  the  latter  art  than  the 
former.  The  result,  in  both  cases,  might  be  obtained  almost 
without  instruction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form  the  dress, 
or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But, 
while  every  female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress,  and,  con- 
sequently, can  succeed  in  making  gowns  when  she  b  obliged  to 
make  the  attempt,  very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  a 
flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and,  hence,  we  seldom  or  never  see 
them  produce  a  satisfactory  design  for  one,  without  the  aid  of  a 
professional  man.  We  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a 
mantuamaker  or  milliner,  who  understands  her  business,  that 
might  not,  in  a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower-gardens 
with  as  much  skill  and  taste  as  a  professional  landscape-gardener ; 
and  so  as  to  produce  incomparably  better  results  Uian  are  now 
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geoerally  to  be  seea  in  the  flower-gardens  of  the  great  majority 
of  British  country  residences. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  every  lady  her  own  landscape- 
gardener,  which  we  (^re  confident  we  can  do>  we  shall  have  great 
-  hopes  of  e&cting  a  general  refbroi  in  the  gardening  taste,  not 
only  of  this  o^ntry,  but  of  every  other  for  which  this  work  is 
calculated:  and  we  intend  it  for  circulation  in  the  temperate 
dimates  of  both  hemispheres. 

We  b|ive  shown,  ia  the  Encyclopedia  cf  Coitage  Architecture^ 
IB  what  way  ladies  maV}  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  they  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  the  art  of  design  in  building 
.and  fiirnishing.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  much  into  archi- 
tectural detail  in  this  work ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  the 
ch<MQe,  or  of  the  building,  of  a  house,  and  of  the  style  of  furni- 
ture and.  finishing  I'equisite  to  harmonise  with  the  architecture^ 
and  be  consistent  with  itself,  we  shall  constantly  have  in  view 
the  instruction  of  the  female  part  of  our  readers  in  these  im- 
portant particulars.  Almost  every  lady  has  a  taste  for  good 
furniture^  rich  carpets,  bed  hangings,  and  window  drapery ;  and 
the  consequence  ]8»  that,  unless  ladies  have  some  principle  to 
guide  them  in  their  choice^  they  are  apt,  when  their  means 
admit,  to  bring  the  most  inconsistent  things  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  even  in  the  same  room.  The  great  object,  both  in 
building  and  furnishing  a  house,  is  to  know  what  to  aim  at;  and 
the  next,  to  know  what  is  practicable,  and  what  is  impracticable^ 
within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  circumscribed  by  locality,  in«- 
Gome,  or  other  circumstances.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  is  consistent,  and  what  is  inconsistent,  in  the  various  tastes 
and  schemes  of  building  and  furnishing ;  and,  if  we  can  do  this, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  our  readers  that,  to 
produce  a  consistent  whole,  however  humble  may  be  the  means, 
and  simple  the  result,  is  a  much  greater  beauty,  and  argues  a 
superior  degree  of  mind,  than  inconsistency,  however  beautiful 
or  exquisite  may  be  some  of  the  individual  parts.  We  think  we 
can  succeed  in  teaching  ladies  the  beauty  of  consistency  in  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  and  finishing,  as  compared  with  inconsistency, 
by  a  comparative  view  of  the  furniture  or  dress  of  the  house,  with 
the  dress  of  the  person. 

Next  in  influence  on  society,  in  every  country,  to  the  female 
sex,  is  the  class  of  teachers;  including  under  this  class  the  two 
orders,  ministers  of  religion  and  schoolmasters.  The  instruc- 
tion of  these  orders  in  the  science  and  practice  of  gardening,  and 
their  improvement  in  both  gardening  and  architecture  as  arts 
of  design  and  taste,  shall  be  amongst  our  principal  aims  in  the 
composition  of  this  work ;  as  well  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their 
own  resources  for  comforts  and  enjoyments,  as  of  enabling  them 
to  infuse  a  taste  for  these  comforts  and  enjoyments  into  the 
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minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  can  hardly  conceive  any 
rural  pursuits  more  adapted  for  a  clergyman  than  natural  history 
and  gardening :  and  what  can  better  afford  a  relaxation  to  the 
schoolmaster,  from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, than  the  oultiTation  of  a  field  of  useful  vegetables,  and" 
of  a  garden  of  curious  and  ornamental  plants,  not  only  for  his 
own  amusement,  but  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  ?  A  garden 
and  a  field  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  merited  by  the  school- 
master  as  a  glebe  is  by  the  clergyman ;  and  we  trust  they  will, 
in  a  short  time,  be  considered  as  no  less  indispensable  in  Britain, 
(in  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  educatbu)  than 
they  already  are  in  smost  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of 
North  America. 

We  might  enlarge,  here,  on  the  great  advantages  which  would 
result  from  bringing  up  children  with  a  taste  for  garden  pursuits 
and  natural  history ;  and  the  vast  influence  which  this  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  on  their  future  happiness,  and  on  the  welfare  of 
society,  by  enabling  them,  instead  of  passing  their  leisure  hours 
in  a  manner  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  interest  themselves 
in  recreations  both  agreeable  and  useful:  but  the  field  is  too 
wide  to  be  entered  on  witliin  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore 
leave  the  subject  to  be  worked  out  by  the  imagination  of  our 
readers. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  suburban  residence  depends  on 
knowing  what  to  expect  from  it ;  what,  in  short,  is  consistent,  and 
what  is  inconsistent,  with  its  limits  and  its  local  situation.  We 
have  shown,  in  the  Encyckpadia  of  Cottage,  Famij  and  Villa 
Architecture  (p.  %.\  that  all,  in  the  way  of  house  accommodation, 
that  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life^  may  be  obtained  in  a  cot- 
tage of  three  or  four  rooms,  as  well  as  in  a  palace ;  and  we  shall 
prove,  in  this  work,  that  a  suburban  residence,  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  land  attached,  will  contain  all  that  is  essential  to 
happiness,  in  the  garden,  park,  and  demesne  of  the  most  extensive 
country  residence.  Let  us  briefly  make  the  comparison.  The 
objects  of  the  possessors  of  both  are  the  same :  heakh,  which  is 
the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise ;  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
possession  of  something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  on 
which  we  can  set  our  heart  and  affections ;  and  the  respect  of 
society,  which  is  the  result  of  their  favourable  opinion  of  our 
sentiments  and  moral  conduct.  No  man  in  this  world,  however 
high  may  be  his  rank,  great  his  wealth,  powerful  his  genius,  or 
extensive  his  acquirements,  can  ever  attain  more  than  health, 
enjoyment,  and  respect.  The  lord  of  an  extensive  demesne 
seeks  afler  health  by  hunting,  shooting,  or  other  field  sports,  or 
by  superintending  the  general  management  and  cultivation  of  his 
estate ;  the  lady  seeks  recreation  in  her  pleasure-ground,  or  in 
airings  in  her  carriage :  and  both  find  their  enjoyment  in  their 
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children,  and  in  their  house  and  garden,  and  other  surrounding 
objects*     Now,  the  master  of  a  suburban  villa  finds  health  in  the 
change  it  affi>rds  from  his  occupation  as  a  citizen ;  or,  if  he  has 
retired  from  business,  in  the  personal  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
He  also  finds  enjoyment,  not  only  in  his  familv,  friends,  and 
books,  but  in  his  garden,  and  in  the  other  rural  objects  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  and  which  he  can  alter  at  pleasure,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  often  with  his  own  hands.     It  is  this  which  gives 
the  charm  of  creation,  and  makes  a  thing  essentially  one's  own. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  the  infinitely  greater  pleasure  which  is 
enjoyed  from  the  contemplation  of  what  we  have  planned  and 
executed  ourselves,  to  what  can  be  experienced  by  seeing  the 
finest  works  belonging  to,  and  planned  by,  another.     Our  own 
work  is  endeared  to  us  by  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  and 
conquered  at  every  step :  every  step  has,  indeed,  its  history,  and 
recalls  a  train  of  interesting  recollections  connected  with  it.    The 
master  of  a  suburban  residence,  however  small  may  be  his  de- 
mesne^ may  thus  procure  health  and  enjoyment  at  the  same  time, 
with  more  certainty  than  the  possessor  of  a  larger  property ;  be- 
cause his  grounds  lie  more  in  his  hands,  and  he  can  superintend 
every  change  himself.     His  wife's  exercise  consists  in  the  per- 
sonal management  of  her  household  affiiirs ;  and  her  enjoyments 
are  the  same  as  those  of  her  husband.     The  respect,  or  the 
good  opinion,  of  his   friends  and   neighbours,  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides,  are,  to  the  citizen 
retired  to  the  suburbs,  of  as  great  value  as  the  respect  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district,    or  of  the  whole   nation,   is  to  the 
wealthy  landholder  or  the  senator.     The  difference  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  parties  will  therefore  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  their  ambition;  for  in  every 
other  respect  they  are  equal.     All  the  necessaries  of  life  may 
be  obtained  in  as  great  perfection  by  the  occupier  of  a  suburban 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who  possesses  200/. 
or  SOOL  a  year,  as  by  the  greatest  nobleman  in  England,  and 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  expense.     Nay,  the  markets  of  London 
will  supply  the  citizen,  at  all  times,  with  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant articles  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  of  a  better  quality 
than  can  be  raised,  with  certainty,  in  the  garden  or  farm  of  any 
private  individual  in  the  country,  where  it  may  reasonably  be 
calculated  on,  that  every  year,  from  unforeseen  casualties,  some 
crop  will  be  found  to  fail,  and  others  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
Whatever  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  possessor  of  a  residence 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  may  be  enjoyed  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  in  the  suburbs  of  any  large  town  in  Europe  and  America, 
where  the  communication  between  such  town  and  the  sea  is  by 
good  roads,  and  where  the  interchange  of  goods  is  free  from 
heavy  and  vexatious  government  duties.      Hence  it  follows 
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(though  it  would  occupy  too  much  tinie  to  explain  the  process 
in  detail),  that,  ultimately,  the  possessors  of  suburban  residences 
in  every  country,  and  in  every  part  of  that  country,  will  have 
nearly  equal  advantages ;  and  that  such  residences  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimatum,  in  point  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  of 
the  great  mass  of  society ;  not  only  at  present,  but  even  after 
society  has  advanced  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
to  a  comparative  equalisation  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  taste. 

One  immense  advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  over  one 
isolated  in  the  country  consists  in  its  proximity  to  neighbours,  and 
the  facilities  it  affords  of  participating  in  those  sources  of  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  towns :  for  ex- 
ample, public  libraries  and  museums,  theatrical  represeptation^ 
musical  concerts,  public  and  private  assemblies,,  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  &c«  The  suburban  resident,  by  his  locality,  has 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  these  spectacles  with  as  m^ich  ease 
as  the  distant  wealthy  proprietor  has,  by  means  of  his  establishr 
ment  of  horses  and  carriages^  The  small  proprietor  and  the 
farmer  in  the  interior  of  we  country,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comparatively  shut  out  from  participating  in  the  enjoyments 
which  constant  intercourse  with  society  procures ;  as  well  as  from 
receiving  that  refinement  of  mien  and  of  manners  which  it  pro- 
duces. Hence  it  happens,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
the  changes  that  society  is  continually  undergoing,  that,  at  a 
certain  stage,  mankind  an*ive  at  a  similar  point  to  that  from 
which  they  set  out,  only  in  a  more  improved  and  refined  form ; 
and  as,  in  a  rude  state,  they  congregated  together  in  encamp- 
ments or  in  villages,  for  mutual  protection  and  security,  so,  in 
a  reBned  state,  they  congregate  together  in  towns  and  suburbs, 
for  business  and  refined  enjoyment. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  lead  to  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  a  suburban  residence,  as  compared  with  a  house  in 
the  streets  or  squares  of  a  town,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  with  one 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  a  town,  on  the 
other.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  towns,  by  the 
concentration  which  they  afford,  are  calculated  essentially  for 
business  and  facility  of  enjoyment;  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  by  its  wide  expanse,  for  the  display  of  hospitality, 
wealth,  and  magnificence,  by  the  extensive  landed  proprietor ; 
or  for  a  life  of  labour  and  health,  but  without  social  intercourse, 
by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  suburbs  of  towns  are  alone 
calculated  to  afford  a  maximum  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  here  taken  of  the  subject,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  importance  which  we  attach  to 
the  forming,  improving,  and  managing  of  suburban  residences. 
The  subject  ^pears  to  us  of  immense  importapcei  involvings,  ^s 
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it  does,  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  class  of  society  in  every  civilised 
country.  We  have  long  seen  that  the  poor,  by  cooperation  and 
self-cultivation)  may  insure  to  themselves  all  that  is  worth  having 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealthier  classes ;  and  it  has  been  our 
study,  for  many  years  past,  to  find  out  in  what  way  all  the  im» 
provements  in  architecture,  gardening,  husbandry,  and  domestic 
economy,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  residences  of  the 
working  and  middle  classes  of  society.  The  result,  as  far  as 
respects  architecture  and  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  a  house, 
will  be  found  in  our  Encydoptedia  of  Coitage^  FartM^  and  Villa 
Architecture  and  Furniture ;  and,  as  far  as  respects  gardening, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  economy,  but  more  especially  gar- 
dening, in  the  pages  which  we  are  now  about  to  submit  to  the 
reader* 

We  shall  arrange  this  work  in  two  parts,  each  forming  a  vo- 
lume complete  in  itself.  The  first  volume  will  be  entitled  The 
Suburban  Gardener  and  ViUa  Companion^  and  will  treat  on  all 
that  relates  to  design  and  general  management. 

The  second  part,  which  will  be  entitled  TAe  Suburban  Harticul- 
turistf  will  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
suburban  garden,  and  will  comprise  the  science  of  cultivating  the 
kitchen-garden,  the  fruit^garden,  the  flower-garden,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  nursery,  the  reserve  garden,  the  forcing  department, 
&&,  with  selected  lists  of  fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  flowers, 
shrubs,  &c.,  and  a  monthly  garden  calendar. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OK  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  SITUATION  FOR  A  SUBURBAN   OR  COUNTRY 

HOUSE   AND   GROUNDS. 

Though  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to  build  the  house 
he  lives  in,  or  to  lay  out  the  garden  or  grounds  he  occupies  or 
enjoys,  yet  there  are  few  possessors  of  suburban  residences  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  a 
choice  of  the  house  in  which  they  would  reside.  This  choice 
can  only  be  made  judiciously,  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  general  and  local,  with  which  the  residence 
is  connected,  as  well  as  of  all  the  different  points  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  buildinff  of  the  house,  and  in  the  laying  out  and 
planting  of  the  garden  or  grounds,  which  are  most  conducive  to 
convenience,  use,  and  beauty.  How  much  the  locality,  the 
aspect,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  afl*ect  the  culture  of  a 
garden,  of  even  a  single  perch  in  extent,  can  hardly  be  coiir 
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ceived  by  those  who  have  not  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  Few  persons  are  even  aware  of  the  difference  in 
point  of  comfortable  enjoyment  and  health,  and  also  economy 
in  warming  and  ventilating,  which  there  is  between  choosing  a 
house  in  a  street  lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and 
one  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  A  house  in  a  street  lying 
east  and  west  must  necessarily  have  one  front  in  shade  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  and  consequently  the  walls  of  that  front,  in  the 
autumnal  and  spring  months,  will  be  cold,  damp,  and  gloomy  ; 
and,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  enter  by  the  windows 
to  warm  the  apartments  in  winter,  larger  fires  will  be  required 
at  that  season.  On  the  other  hand,  a  house  situated  in  a  street 
lying  in  the  direction  of  south  and  north,  will  have  the  sun  on 
both  fronts  every  day  in  the  year  in  which  be  appears;  the 
outer  surface  of  the  walls  will  be  dry  at  all  seasons ;  both  outside 
and  inside  of  the  house  will  be  cheerful  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and  every  room,  even  without  fires,  will,  in  consequence  of  the 
sun's  rays  entering  it,  be  comparatively  warm  and  well  ventilated. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  think  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  may  be  treated  with  advantage,  as  introductory  to  all  the 
others ;  instead  of  being,  as  it  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
only  calculated  to  be  useful  to  such  as  have  not  yet  taken  up 
housekeeping  in  the  country,  and  intend  to  build  or  plant  there. 
We  shall  devote  one  chapter  to  situation,  another  to  the  choice 
or  building  of  the  house,  and  a  third  to  the  laying  out  and 
planting  of  the  grounds. 

Sect.  I.  Considerations  of  a  permanent  Nature  affecting  the 
Choice  of  a  Suburban  Residence^  or  of  a  Situation  for  building 
ofie. 

The  various  matters  which  reauire  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  choice  of  a  situation  tor  a  suburban  residence,  or  by 
a  person  already  resident  in  the  country,  when  he  desires  to 
change  his  abode  from  one  place  to  another,  may  be  included 
under  three  sections :  those  of  a  general  or  permanent  nature, 
such  as  elevation,  soil,  air,  &c« ;  those  of  a  local  and  temporary 
nature,  such  as  streets,  roads,  churches,  schools,  markets,  &c. ; 
and  those  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  the  individuals  business, 
pursuits,  or  taste,  and  his  health,  income,  connexions,  &c 

The  healthiness  of  the  situation  intended  for  a  dwelling  is 
obviously  the  first  and  most  important  consideration*  Situ- 
ations differ  in  regard  to  healthiness,  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  human  beings  generally,  but  they  differ  as  to 
their,  suitableness  for  persons  affected  with,  or  constitutionally 
liable  to,  particular  diseases.  The  subject  embraces  elevation, 
character  of  surface,  exposure,  aspect,  soilf  subsoil,  climate  and 
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character  of  the  weather^  water,  and  a  general  capacity  for  im- 
proTement. 

Eleoaiion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  air  is 
always  more  or  less  charged  with  smoke,  an  elevated  site  will 
always  be  found  to  have  the  clearest  atmosphere ;  and,  for  per- 
sons in  good  health,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  atmosphere 
should  not  only  be  free  from  impurities,  but  free  from  more  than 
the  average  quantity  of  water  held  in  suspension  in  the  given 
climate*  In  valleys  and  low  situations,  there  is  always  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  than  in  situations  which 
are  high,  and  have  a  dry  soil  and  subsoil;  and  for  these  reasons,  an 
elevated  situation,  for  strong  healthy  persons,  provided  all  other 
things  be  agreeable,  should  be  selected.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  constitution  of  the  intending  occupant  or  his  family 
has  a  tendency  to  consumption,  a  low  situation,  with  a  some- 
what moist  atmosphere,  is  preferable ;  or,  in  the  case  of  asthma, 
an  intermediate  position,  sheltered,  and  with  a  comparatively 
warm  climate. 

In  choosing  a  situation  with  reference  to  the  height  of  the  sur- 
face^ its  absolute  elevation  is  sometimes  of  less  consequence  than 
the  facilities  which  it  aiFords  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  A 
situation  may  be  hilly,  and  yet  so  covered  with  high  trees  and 
houses,  that  the  air,  except  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are  not 
in  leaf,  becomes  stagnated  and  charged  with  watery  exhalations 
from  the  ground,  which  is  kept  damp  by  the  shade,  and  by  the 
transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Dry  ground,  on  a 
lower  level,  but  open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  winds,  is  obviously  healthier  than  a  situation  of  this  de- 
scription, when  covered  with  houses  and  closely  planted  gardens; 
while  a  single  residence,  on  a  larger  scale  (which  would  render 
it  unnecessary  to  crowd  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  trees 
and  buildings),  though  in  the  same  situation,  would  be  quite 
healthy. 

A  situation  may  also  be  elevated,  and  yet  not  healthy,  from 
its  soil  being  naturally  damp ;  and,  on  this  account,  if  the  walls 
of  the  house  have  not  been  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  damp  from  ascending  through  them,  it  may  be  inferior  in 
point  of  healthiness  to  a  lower  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry. 

A  low  situation  near  the  sea,  or  close  on  its  shore,  is  almost 
always  healthy ;  whether  on  a  coast,  like  that  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  exposed  to  moist  winds,  or  like  that  on  the 
east  of  both  countries,  which  is  chiefly  exposed  to  dry  winds. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  air,  in  both  cases,  does  more 
good  by  its  bracing  properties,  than  injury  by  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  one  case,  or  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  elevated  situations  on  surfaces  co- 
vered with  peat  bog,  or  with  marshy,  wet,  springy  soil,  are  gene- 
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rally  unhealthy.  The  banks  of  a  sluggish  river  are  unwholesome, 
while  those  of  a  river  with  a  rapid  current  are  the  contrary. 
The  beauty  of  the  view  or  prospect,  or  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  or  not  being  a  prospect,  is  a  subject  of  consideration  so 
obviously  depending  on  elevation,  that  it  only  reouires  to  be 
mentioned.  Scarcely  any  object  that  can  be  created  within  the 
boundary  wall  of  a  small  spot  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
a  distant  prospect,  to  a  general  admirer  of  landscape ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  no  distant  prospect,  -however  beautiful  it  may  be, 
can  compensate  to  a  lover  of  plants,  for  the  want  of  a  good  gar- 
den :  the  beau  idial  is  to  unite  both ;  but,  as  this  can  rarely  be 
done,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  seek  after  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  it  that  he  can  find,  or  to  choose  which  of  these  desi- 
derata he  considers  preferable. 

Character  of  Surface.  An  irregular  surface  is  always  attended 
by  an  irregular  climate.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  difierent 
influence  oT  the  sun  on  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  slope ; 
and  by  the  different  degrees  of  interruption  which  hills  or  irregu- 
larities of  different  shapes  and  sizes  give  to  the  wind.  There  is 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  calm  during  bright  sunshine  in 
a  hilly  irregular  country ;  because,  while  on  one  side  of  the  hill 
the  sun  generates  an  intense  heat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it 
the  soil  and  air  remain  cold.  For  persons  of  narrow  chests  and 
weak  lungs,  a  hilly  situation,  therefore,  is  far  from  being  de- 
sirable; for,  independently  of  the  irregularity  of  the  climate,  llie 
fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  hills  or  slopes,  is  greater  to 
such  persons  than  it  is  to  others.  The  most  even  and  regular 
climates  are  to  be  found  over  the  most  even  and  regular  surfaces. 
Hence,  other  circumstances  being  favourable,  a  level  plain,  at  a 
distance  from  mountains,  generally  afibrds  the  mildest  and  best 
climate  for  invalids.  This  is  also  the  kind  of  situation  in  which 
a  kitchen-garden  is  least  subject  to  be  injured  by  winds ;  and,  if 
the  subsoil  admits  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  is  not  so 
near  higher  grounds,  or  a  large  surface  of  water,  as  to  be  liable 
to  be  inundated  by  night  dews  from  them,  it  is  preferable  to 
every  other. 

A  situation  near  the  sea,  near  a  lake,  or  near  a  broad  river, 
has  a  climate  resembling,  in  some  respects,  that  of  an  irregular 
surface;  for,  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dry  soil  being  very  dif- 
ferent fi*om  its  effect  on  the  water,  a  current  of  wind  is  created, 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  temperature.  The  air,  in 
such  situations,  is  milder  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  water ;  and  cooler  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  less  heat  being  given  out  by  the  water  than  by  the  dry  ground^ 
and  of  the  breezes  which  arise  from  the  tendency  to  an  equilibrium 
in  volumes  of  air  of  different  temperatures.  Natural  or  acci- 
dental hollows,  when  they  have  an  outlet  for  drainage,  and  for 
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the  escape  of  the  heavy  air  which  accumulates  in  them,  afford 
shellered,  and  sometimes  very  picturesque,  situations  for  building 
in.  Old  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  chalk  pits  are  of  this 
descriptjon ;  and,  when  they  are  open  to  the  south  or  south-east, 
with,  perhaps,  a  prospect  in  front,  the  most  delightful  little 
places  may  be  made  of  them  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

Exposure.    All  elevated  situations  are  more  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  a  countiy  than  plains ;  but,  as  the  highest 
whids  of  any  particular  locally  generally  blow  from  one  direc- 
tion only,  situations  that  are  equal  in  point  of  elevation  may 
be  quite  different  in  point  of  exposure.     In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  where  the  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  south- 
west, a  house  placed  on  that  side  of  a  hill  will  be  more  exposed 
to  the  winds  than  on  any  other  side.     The  exposure,  also,  is 
very  much  affected,  in  irregular  hilly  situations,  by  the  influence 
of  other  bills,  in  directing  currents  of  wind  out  of  their  natural 
course;  so  that,  while  the  south-west  side  of  an  isolated  hill  may 
be  the  most  exposed  side,  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
situated  among  other  hills,  may  be  equally  exposed,  or  more  so, 
than  the  south-west  side.     Though  a  situation  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  district  can  seldom  be  considered  the 
most  desirable  for  a  dwelling-house,  and  never  for  a  garden, 
unless  it  be  one  where  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  are  to  be 
grown,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circumstances : 
for  example,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns, 
such  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  any  situation  on  the  side 
of  the  town  most  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  will  be  the 
best,  as  being  that  most  free  from  smoke. 

Aspect.  By  the  aspect  of  ground,  is  generally  understood  the 
direction  of  its  surface  relatively  to  the  diflferent  points  of  the 
compass.  A  south-eastern  aspect,  or  that  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  an  inclination  to  the  south-east,  is,  in  Britain, 
generally  considered  the  best,  because  it  is  the  warmest.  The 
winds  from  the  south-east  are  never  very  violent :  they  are  not 
so  dry  as  those  from  the  east,  and  they  occur  less  frequentlv  than 
winds  from  any  other  quarter.  On  a  hill  side,  especially  if  the  hill 
be  high,  the  aspect  least  subject  to  high  winds  is  decidedly  to 
be  preferred ;  but,  in  a  flat  country,  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
snr&ce,  in  any  direction  whatever,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. An  aspect  to  the  south  is,  in  some  cases,  less  mvourable 
than  one  to  the  north  :  for  example,  when  the  objects  which  are 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  are  near ;  as,  in  that  case, 
the  worst  side  of  the  trees  is  seen,  and  that  side  will  be  wholly 
in  shade,  during  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day,  in  winter 
and  sprinff.  An  aspect  to  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
the  best  side  of  the  trees ;  the  light  side  of  all  objects,  during 
winter  and  spring;  and  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade 
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during  summer,  and,  in  short,  tboughout  the  yean  In  the  choice 
of  a  situation  for  a  house  and  grounds,  the  views  from  the  house 
should  not  alone  be  taken  into  consideration.  Recreation  in  the 
open  air  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  country  residence; 
and  an  aspect  sloping  to  the  south  will  admit  of  the  grounds  beii^ 
wallced  in  during  winter,  when,  with  one  sloping  to  the  north,  they 
will  be  covered  with  snow,  frost,  or  moisture*  Land  sloping  to  the 
south  may  also  be  much  sooner  walked  on  after  rain,  at  all  seasons ; 
and  it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  persons  living  in  the 
country,  and  fond  of  seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation,  to  exa- 
mine their  gardens  and  grounds  immediately  after  a  shower^ 
while  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  the  very  crisis  of  excitement^ 
produced  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  after  a  long  drought. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  garden  sloping  to  the  south  or  south- 
east not  only  produces  earlier  crops,  whether  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, fruits,  or  flowers,  than  any  other,  but  that  it  may  also  be 
walked  in  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Grass  fields 
open  to  the  south  produce  earlier  pasture,  and  the  corn  grown 
on  arable  land  so  situated  ripens  sooner. 

Sailm  Though  the  soil,  in  small  spots,  may  be  very  much 
changed  by  art ;  and  though,  in  suburban  gardens  of  only  two 
or  three  perches,  the  soil  may  be  entirely  artificial,  and,  conse* 
quently  be  made,  in  a  great  measure,  what  the  proprietor  wishes 
it ;  yet  it  is  always  desirable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  choose  a  soil 
which  is  good  by  nature.  If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  single 
quality  in  a  soil,  the  predominance  of  which  would  entitle  it  ta 
be  called  good,  w^e  should  say  dryness.  With  reference  to  a 
small  dwelling-house,  and  also  to  a  small  garden,  this  quality 
is  more  especially  desirable,  since  it  will  almost  always  be  found 
easier  to  alter  the  texture  of  a  dry  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  reten* 
live  of  moisture,  than  to  drain  and  alter  the  texture  of  a  wet 
soil  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  dryness*  A  dry 
soil  may  either  have  sand  or  gravel  as  its  prevailing  quality : 
the  latter  affords  the  best  foundation  for  a  house,  and  uie  former 
the  best  subsoil  for  a  garden.  A  soil,  however,  may  be  naturally 
either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  yet  not  be  dry,  from  being  placed 
on  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  subsoil  being  connected  with, 
the  watery  subsoil  of  higher  grounds.  In  the  case  of  a  retentive 
subsoil,  the  surface  soil,  though  sandy  in  its  ordinal  nature^ 
from  being  long  saturated  with  surface  water,  and  from  that 
water  containing  vegetable  matter,  will  probably  have  become 
black  and  peaty  in  ap{^arance;  and,  unless  the  water  can  be 
thoroughly  got  rid  of  bv  draining,  such  soils  are  decidedly  un- 
favourable both  for  building  and  gardening.  As  chalky  soil  ia 
almost  always  dry,  it  is  favourable  for  building  on;  but,  un- 
less it  has  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  over  it,  the  expense  of 
forming  suitable  garden  ground  is  greater  than  on  most  othec 
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soils*     A  chalky  subsoil  in  a  valley  is  generally  covered  by  a 
depth  of  loam  on  the  surface,  which  loam  forms  <Hie  of  the  very 
best  soils  for  growing  every  description  of  vegetables  in   the 
highest  deffree  of  perfection.     Chalky  soils,  though  dry,  are  in- 
variably colder  than  most  others,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  chalk 
not  abaorfaing  readily  the  sun's  rays,  and  from  the  slowness  with 
which  a  dense  body  like  chalk  is  penetrated  with  the  rain  of 
smnnier,  which  is  one  of  nature's  chief  modes  of  warming  sub- 
soils*    A  strong  clayey  soil  is  not  to  be  desired ;  because  it  will 
cost  a  great  deal  to  render  it  fit  for  garden  purposes ;  and  be* 
cause  it  forms  a  dangerous  foundation  for  small  houses  built  on 
its  surface,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  shrink  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  and  to  expand  when  remoistened  by  rains,  thus 
throwing  the  walls  of  the  house  out  of  their  perpendicular.     In 
various  parts  of  Middlesex,  to  the  north  of  London,  brick  cot- 
tages may  be  seen  built  on  strong  clays,  with  walls  leaning  to  one 
side,  or  bulging  out,  or  with  deep  cracks  in  them  produced  by 
this  cause.     However,  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  or  where  the  surfiu^e  of  the  clay  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  sand ;  or 
where  it  is  paved,  or  laid  with  flag-stones,  to  the  breadth  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  all  round  the  house ;  this  disadvantage  of  a  clayey  soil  will 
not  be  experienced ;  because  the  soil  immediately  connected  with 
the  foundation  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  from  atmo- 
spherical changes.     A  strong  clayey  soil  can  be  walked  on  with 
pleasure  fewer  days  of  the  year  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its 
retentiveness  of  moisture ;  and  it  is  the  most  expensive  to  culti- 
vate^ from  its  being  alternately  too  hard  and  too  wet.    It  is,  there- 
fore, the  very  worst  kind  of  soil  for  houses  having  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  attached ;  and  it  must  obviously  be  the  very  worst  that 
can  occur,  either  for  kitchen-gardens  or  flower-gardens.  There  is 
a  description  of  clayey  soil  which  is  almost  always  soft  and  moist, 
because  it  abounds  in  springs ;  and,  though  no  soil  whatever,  in 
its  natural  state^  can  be  worse  for  building  on,  or  for  gardoi- 
ing,  than  this  moist  clay ;  yet,  if  it  admits  of  being  thoroughly 
drained,  it  may  be  rendered  better  for  either  purpose  than  the 
tough  strong  clay  above  mentioned.    The  reason  is,  that  this 
springy  day,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  springy,  or,  in 
other  words,  so  porous  as  to  admit  of  water  rising  up  through 
it,  is  less  retentive  of  moisture,  and  more  freely  and  easily  worked 
when  drained,  than  the  other.     In  some  cases,  however,  the 
springs  which  rise  'from  the  subsoil  cannot  be  efiectually  cut 
odB^  so  as  to  render  the  surface  perfectly  dry ;  by  which  is  meant, 
perfectlv  free  from  all  moisture,  but  that  which  falls  on  it  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow.     Loamy  soils  (which,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose^ it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  as  intermediate,  either  be- 
tween sand  and  clay,  or  between  peat  or  soft  black  earth,  and 
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chalk)  are  not  unfavourable  for  building  on,  and  are  highly 
lavourable  for  every  description  of  gardening*  A  sandy  loam, 
with  rock  or  sandi  or  even  gravel,  for  a  subsoil,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  favourable  of  all  for  gardening  purposes, 
and,  indeed,  as  the  best  soil  for  a  small  country  residence* 

SubsoiL  The  substratum  on  which  the  surface  soil  rests,  is, 
both  for  building  and  gardening,  of  more  importance  than  the 
soil  itsel£  No  surfiioe  soil  whatever,  on  a  wet  or  springy  sub* 
soil,  or  even  on  a  soil  not  springy,  but  clayey  and  retentive,  can 
be  rendered  fit  ibr  either  garden  or  field  cultivation  without 
considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  any  soil  on  a  sub- 
soil not  absolutely  retentive,  and  not  too  open,  may,  at  a  mo- 
derate cost,  be  highly  improved.  Rock,  of  almost  every  kind, 
forms  a  fitvourable  subsoil,  because  it  is  generally  neither  too 
retentive  nor  too  porous:  it  is  proverbially  the  best  found- 
ation for  building  on ;  and,  if  the  surface  soil  is  of  sufficient 
depth,  it  is  fit  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation. 

There  are  some  descriptions  of  decomposing  sandstone  rock, 
impr^;nated  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  un&vourable  sub- 
soils mr  die  culture  of  fruit  trees,  and  produce  canker  in  diem ; 
but  such  subsoils  can  be  fireed  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  iron  to 
a  sufficient  depth  for  the  culture  of  herbaceous  vegetables,  by 
frequent  dressings  with  quicklime.  Dry  gravel  forms  a  good  sul>- 
soil ;  but,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  found  the  walls  of  a  house 
too  deep,  and  to  have  a  perfect  exterior  drainage^  the  surface 
water  will,  in  rainy  seasons,  find  its  way  into  the  floor  of  the  sunk 
story,  if  there  be  one.  A  gravelly  subsoil  is  not  the  best  for  a 
garden ;  because^  in  the  summer  season,  it  absorbs  too  rapidly 
the  water  of  the  surface  soil.  On  marshy  or  peaty  soils  or  sub- 
soils, no  house  whatever  should  be  built ;  but  such  surfaces  and 
subsoils  may  be  rendered  peculiarly  suitable  for  certain  descrip- 
tions of  garaen  culture,  bv  judicious  draining,  or  bv  a  command 
of  water  ccmibined  with  the  power  of  laying  the  whole  dry  to  a 
certain  depth  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  irregular  rocky  surfaces 
such  marshy  or  peaty  spots  are  not  unfrequent;  and,  when  the 
house  can  be  placed  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  the  garden  farmed  in 
an  adjoining  hollow,  the  concurring  circumstances  may  be  con- 
sidered favourable. 

The  Climatef  and  ihe  Character  of  the  Weatherj  of  the  given 
locality  are  those  circumstances  of  a  permanent  nature  which, 
next  to  elevation  and  soil,  ought  most  to  influence  the  choice  of 
a  suburban  residence.  In  warm  climates,  an,  open  and  airy  situ- 
ation is  preferable  to  a  close  and  sheltered  one ;  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates, such  as  in  Australia,  situations  with  such  an  inclinadon  of 
surface  as  is  favourable  for  shade,  will  be  sought  rather  than  those 
with  surfaces  so  inclined  as  to  meet  at  a  more  direct  angle,  the  sun's 
rays.    In  cold  climates,  sheltered  situations  will  be  preferred,  for 
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the  sake  of  warmth;  and,  io  moist  climates,  elevated  dry  situations, 
qf>en  to  the  south,  and  exposed  to  the  breeze,  with  a  dry  subsoil, 
and  good  natural  sur&ce  drainage,  afford  the  only  opportunities  of 
counteracting  or  diminishing  the  natural  inconveniences  always 
attendant  on  continued  rains  and  fogs.  In  almost  every  situation, 
the  wind  prevails,  throughout  tlte  year,  more  in  one  direction 
than  in  all  the  others;  and,  hence,  it  is  obvious  that  such  winds 
must  blow  the  smoke  of  the  town  or  city,  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  in  the  climate 
of  Britain,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  the  best  situation  lor  a  suburban  residence  is  to  the 
south-west  of  a  town  or  city,  and  the  worst  to  the  north-east 
Next  to  the  south-west  in  preference  is  the  west ;  and  next  to 
the  north-east  in  disadvantages  is  the  east.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  die  natural  currents  of  the  wind,  in  any 
given  locaUty,  are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  inequalities  of 
the  surface ;  and  these  inequalities,  when  they  are  so  great  as  to 
become  bills  and  mountains,  will  materially  affect  the  theory  here 
laid  down.  In  such  cases,  the  observation  of  what  actually  takes 
place  in  nature,  will  form  the  best  guide.  A  large  river,  in  a 
tolerably  straight  direction,  more  especially  if  acted  on  by  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  has  always  considerable  influence  upon  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  from  the  diflerence  which  exists  between 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  of  the 
adjoining  land  and  houses.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  the  river 
has  a  tendency  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  its  coolness,  and  in 
winter  by  its  warmth ;  and  this  action  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  motion  of  the  river  is  rapid,  or  when  it  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide.  When  the  direction  of  a  river,  therefore,  which 
passes  through  a  town«  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  the  banks  of  that  river  below  the  town  must 
be  much  less  fit  for  suburban  residences  than  those  above 
it.  In  the  climate  of  Britain,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that,  where  rivers  run  through  a  town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west,  the  banks  above  the  town  will  always  be 
preferable  for  a  suburban  residence  to  those  below  it ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  where  a  river  runs  south  and  north,  the 
banks  both  above  and  below  the  town  will  be  found  nearly  equal 
in  point  of  eligibility  for  building  and  garden  purposes. 

Water*  This  element,  so  essential  both  for  the  house  and 
garden,  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  has  been  an  understood  requisite  both  for  a  dwelling  and 
a  garden.  Hence,  as  cities  and  towns  formerlv  were  placed  by 
a  river,  or  on  some  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  small  dwellings  were  placed 
Ly  brooks  or  springs.  AVith  the  present  improved  means  of  pro- 
curing water  by  boring,  or  collecting  it  on  the  surface  and  pre- 
serving it  in  tanks,  few  difficulties  respecting  the  procuring  of 
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water  can  occur.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large  towns 
water  may  generally  be  procured  from  public  works,  erected 
and  put  in  operation  for  the  supply  of  the  town ;  in  which  case 
there  can  be  no  difficulty,  provided  the  party  about  to  build  or 
hire  a  house  can  afford  the  expense.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
into  consideration,  with  reference  to  this  expense,  that,  where 
there  is  a  garden  however  small  it  may  be,  much  more  water  is 
required  than  where  there  is  only  a  house ;  and  it  also  ought  to 
be  considered,  that  water  fit  for  garden  purposes  may  generally 
be  got  on  the  spot ;  while  water  fit  for  culinary  purposes  and 
washing  linen,  may  require  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  6r 
may  not  be  attainable  without  great  expense. 

The  Capacity  of  a  Situation  for  Improroement^  or  the  reverse, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  situation  may  be  im- 
proved in  various  ways :  it  may  be  raised,  in  point  of  commercial 
value,  by  an  increasing  neighbourhood,  or  by  ameliorations  made 
in  the  soil ;  while  at  the  same  time,  to  an  occupier  fond  of  quiet 
and  retirement,  an  increasing  neighbourhood  may  be  felt  as 
a  deterioration.  In  situations  of  very  limited  extent,  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  being  overlooked,  or  of  being  prevented  from 
looking  out,  by  the  operations  of  adjoining  proprietors ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  house  set  down  among  fields  not  be- 
longing to  its  occupier,  there  is  the  liability  of  these  fields  being 
built  on,  and  the  view  spoiled,  &c.:  but  these  and  other  consider- 
ations belong  more  to  the  class  of  circumstances  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  succeeding  section. 

Sect.  II.  Considerations  of  a  temporary  Nature  afftcting  the 
Choice  of  a  Stiburban  Residence^  or  qf  a  Situation  for  forming 
one. 

The  considerations  to  which  we  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  in  the  preceding  section,  can,  in  veiy  few  situations, 
at  least  in  old  countries,  be  acted  on  independently  of  those 
which  are  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  many  parts  of  America,  and 
of  Australia,  a  choice  may  be  made  with  reference  to  natural  cir- 
cumstances alone.  The  newly  arrived  emigrant,  who  has  ob- 
tained his  allotment  in  the  wilderness,  mav  fix  the  site  of  his  house 
on  a  high  or  low  level,  on  a  knoll,  by  a  lake,  by  a  river,  or  by  a 
spring,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  caring  anything  as  to  who  will 
ultimately  be  his  neighbours ;  without  much  reference  to  future 
roads  or  canals ;  and  without  regard  to  churches,  schools,  or 
markets,  which  do  not  yet  exist :  but  the  individual  who  desires 
to  choose  a  suburban  residence,  or  a  situation  for  forming  one 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Britain,  must  take  many  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  which  are  entirely  of  an  artificial  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  metropolis  as  London, 
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or  of  such  large  aod  populous  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Binniiigfaaai,  Sheffielo,  Bristol,  &c«,  the  artificial  circumstances 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  natural  ones. 
These  circumstances,  we  think,  may  be  included  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads ;  viz. :  extent,  shape  or  outline,  position  of  the 
house  relatively  to  the  garden,  artificial  aspect,  artificial  expo- 
sure,  distance  finom  the  place  of  business  of  the  occupier,  direc- 
tion of  roads,  height  of  road  relatively  to  the  floor  of  the  house, 
vicinity  of  churches,  public  buildings,  and  markets,  vicinity  of 
nuisances,  state  of  repair,  fashionable  locality,  and  kind  of  neigh- 
bourhood. 

JSxterU.  The  accommodation  of  the  house,  if  one  already  ex- 
istSy  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  connected  with  it,  or  which  may 
be  obtained  adjoining  it,  are  amon^  the  first  considerations ;  and 
here  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  Uiat  the  intended  occupant  or 
proposed  builder  knows  what  extent  and  accommodation  wilt 
answer  the  ends  which  he  has  in  view.  The  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing thb  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  a  suburban  or  other  residence 
of  the  smallest  size,  is  not  great ;  because  the  occupant  of  a 
similar  house,  in  the  interior  of  a  town,  without  a  fi»rden,  may 
generally  procure  one  in  the  suburbs  with  a  garden^  at  little 
additional  expense,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  for  less.  As  the 
garden,  in  such  a  case,  will  be  kept  in  order  principally  by  the 
occupant  himself,  the  outlay  incurred  on  account  of  it  will  be 
trifling ;  and,  if  the  individual  has  a  familv,  in  all  probability 
less  than  the  amount  of  hb  apothecaries'  bills,  when  he  resided 
in  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  case,  however,  is  different 
with  the  citizen,  who  thinks  of  hiring  or  forming  a  country 
residence,  with  a  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  occupying  an 
acre  or  two  of  land ;  even  though  the  house  attached  were  no 
larger  than  the  one  he  had  occupied  in  town.  Supposing  a  correct 
calculation  made  as  to  the  fitting  out  of  such  an  establishment,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  foresee  the  di^rent  expenses  of  keeping  it  up ; 
especially  if  the  occupant  be  ambitious  of  keeping  it  in  a  very 
superior  style.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  out  of  place,  in  this 
part  of  our  work,  to  enter  into  details ;  but  we  may  safely  recom- 
mend every  one  who  sets  up  such  a  country  establishment  for  the 
first  time^  to  make  ample  allowance  for  unforeseen  expenses. 
Very  few  country  houses  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  large  town,  that  have  been  built  for  any  length  of  time, 
have  remamed  long  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  family ;  partly 
from  the  changes  in  circumstances  to  which  all  commercial  men 
are  liable;  and  pardy  because  such  residences  are  retired  to  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  are  necessarily  sold  in  order  that  the  proceeds  may  be 
divided  among  his  children,  or  other  heirs;  but  principally  n'om 
the  actual  expenses  of  such  residences  generally  far  exceeding  the 
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previous  calculations  of  their  occupiers.  In  consequence  of  the 
frequency  of  these  changes,  however  they  may  have  been  pro- 
duced, most  large  suburban  residences  that  are  to  let  will  be  found 
in  a  state  of  indiiSereut  repair ;  and  the  same  mav  be  said  of 
their  gardens  and  grounds.  Hence,  when  a  citizen  hires  or  pur- 
chases such  a  residence,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  knowledge, 
he  is  very  frequently  imposed  upon,  or  deceives  himself;  and  is 
unavoidably  led  into  repairs  and  renovations,  of  which,  on  first 
taking  possession  of  the  residence,  he  had  no  idea.  The  cause 
of  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  rashness  and  imprudence  of 
citizens  in  judging  for  themselves  in  such  cases,  instead  of  em- 
ploying a  professional  man,  a  builder,  a  surveyor,  or  even  an 
experienced  carpenter,  to  examine  the  house;  and  a  nurseryman, 
or  other  experienced  gardener,  to  look  at  the  garden  and 
grounds,  before  coming  to  a  determination  respecting  them. 

T^e  Shape  or  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  ground  is  the  next 
consideration ;  and,  in  the  case  of  residences  of  the  smallest  size, 
this  is  of  great  importance.  A  narrow  slip  of  ground,  as  it 
must  be  enclosed,  must  always  include  an  atmosphere  more  or 
less  stagnated,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  or  walking 
in,  gardening,  and  even  of  drying  clothes.  A  form  approach- 
ing to  a  square  or  a  circle  will  generally  be  found  to  admit,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  gardening. 
On  a  larger  scale,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  comparatively  of  less 
consequence  in  point  of  health ;  though,  with  regard  to  variety 
within  the  enclosure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  In  this  case, 
a  long  narrow  slip  may  have  advantages,  instead  of  disadvan- 
tages, by  increasing  the  extent  of  the  home  views  from  the 
house ;  by  lengthening  the  straight  walks  of  the  garden;  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  avenue 
of  trees  as  an  approach  road.  When  the  piece  of  ground  is  long, 
and  the  outline  circuitous,  then  the  opportunity  of  varying  the 
interior  by  planting,  and  by  extending  the  walks,  is  mucn  in- 
creased ;  and  when  to  length  and  circuitousness  is  added  irre- 
gularity in  breadth,  every  thing,  as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  is 
obtained  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  form.  Where  economy 
is  the  great  object  with  reference  to  shape,  then  that  form  which 
requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  boundary  fencing  will  be  the 
best;  and  this  is  obviously  the  square  or  the  paralellogram. 
Theoretically,  the  circle  or  the  polygon  would  be  more  perfect ; 
but  in  practice  the  application  of  these  figures  would  be  found 
inconvenient. 

2%e  Position  of  (he  House  relatively  to  the  shape  or  outline  of 
the  plan  of  the  mrden  in  which  it  stands,  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  residences  of  the  smallest  size.  The  reason  is,  the 
house  may  be  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  shadow  over  a  great  part 
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of  the  garden  every  day  iu  the  year;  or  it  may  be  so  placed  aa 
to  tl.row  no  shadow  on  it  at  any  time,  or  only  a  partial  shadow. 
1  be  great  disadvantage  which  every  small  garden  has,  as  compared 
with  a  large  garden,  is  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  the  boundary 
walls,  or  by  tne  house  or  adjoining  houses ;  and,  if  an  intend- 
ing occupant  will  bear  this  in  mind  while  looking  out  for  a 
house,  it  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  ought  to  be  considered 
a  great  desideratum  in  a  suburban  residence;  viz.  a  garden  but 
moderately  shaded  by  walls  and  houses.  In  die  case  of  a  road  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west,  with  houses  and  gardens  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  if  the  houses  in  these  gardens  are  placed  next 
or  near  to  the  road,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  shade  great  part 
of  the  garden  behind  them  every  day  in  the  year ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  garden,  that  they  will  shade  no  part  of  it  any  day  in  the  year. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  garden,  even  in  London  (along  the  New 
Road,  for  example),  might  be  rendered  a  splendid  scene,  both 
from  the  street  or  road,  and  from  the  house  of  the  occupant ; 
while  in  the  former,  it  never  could  (as  is  actually  the  case  with 
the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road)  be  made  pro* 
ductive  of  either  much  beauty  or  much  use.  In  the  case  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  along  the  south  side  of  a  road  running 
from  east  to  west,  if  the  houses  are  placed  close  to  the  road,  the 
whole  of  the  garden  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  the 
year.  We  do  not  state  these  facts  with  a  view  of  leading  to  the 
conclusion,  that  all  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an  east  and  west 
road  should  be  built  close  it,  and  all  those  on  the  north  side  as 
far  from  it  as  the  garden  will  permit ;  but,  simply,  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  who  have  a  suburbsoi  residence  yet  to 
choose,  the  great  importance  of  taking  the  subject  of  shade  and 
sunshine  into  consideraUon  when  a  garden  is  one  of  their  main 
objects ;  and  to  enable  those  who  already  have  suburban  resi- 
dences to  determine  whether  their  gardens  are  suitable  for  the 
culture  of  the  finer  plants,  or  only  for  more  ordinary  productions. 
(See,  on  this  subject,  the  third  chapter  of  the  present  Book, 
On  laying  out  and plantitigf  &c.) 

Tke  artificial  Aspect^  in  the  case  of  very  small  plots  of  ground, 
is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  shape ;  but  when  the  extent 
of  ground  amounts  to  an  acre  or  upward%  the  aspect  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  artificial,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
boundary  fences,  or  other  artificial  objects.  If  we  imagine  a 
narrow  slip  (say  about  20  ft.  in  breadth,  which  is  the  general 
width  of  the  gardens  of  the  smallest,  or  fourth-rate,  houses  in 
the  neighbouraood  of  London),  placed  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  and  that  the  fences  are  10  ft.  high,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  garden  will  be  in  the  shade  every  day 
in  the  year ;  and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  under  shade  at  least 
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two  nxmths  every  winter.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  plot  of  ground 
of  the  same  width,  and  with  fences  of  die  same  height,  be  placed 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  the  snn  will  shine  on  every 
part  of  it  during  the  warmest  portion  of  every  day  in  the  year* 
In  the  latter  garden,  in  the  climate  of  London,  peaches  and 

£apes  might  be  ripened ;  while  in  the  former  nothing  would 
rive  but  ivy,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  garden  is  an  object  in  a  suburban 
residence  of  the  smallest  size,  and  the  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  the  house  is  longer  than  it  is  broiBid,a  house  should  be  chosen, 
which  has  the  garden  belonging  to  it,  running  north  and  south, 
or  as  near  to  that  direction  as  is  practicable.  Where  narrow 
slips  of  garden  ground  are  of  necessity  placed  due  east  and  west, 
the  fences  between  them  ought  to  be  as  low  as  can  be  permitted, 
if  opaque,  or  to  be  composed  of  open  iron  railings.  For  the 
sake  of  seclusion,  these  railings  may  be  covered,  during  the 
summer  season  when  the  occupants  are  most  in  their  gardens, 
with  deciduous  creepers,  such  as  scarlet  runners,  nasturtiums, 
sweet  peas,  or  that  splendid  plant,  the  everlasting  pea;  but, 
during  winter,  they  should  be  left  naked,  to  admit  the  sun  to  dry 
and  warm  the  soiL  Where  the  form  of  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  a  suburban  residence  of  the  smallest  size  stands,  is  a 
square,  or  approaches  to  that  form,  it  should,  if  practicable,  be 
chosen  in  a  street,  or  other  situation,  where  an  imaginary  dia- 
gonal  line  through  the  square,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  shadows  produced 
by  the  walls,  would  be  diminished  in  their  efiect,  by  being  pro- 
duced during  only  one  half  of  the  period  of  sunshine  during 
each  day.  In  the  case  of  a  square  garden  so  placed,  the  sun 
would  shine  on  both  sides  of  the  four  walls,  during  some  part  of 
every  day  in  the  year,  excepting  for  a  week  or  two  before  and 
after  Christmas.  Sometimes  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  towns 
have  small  gardens  lying  at  a  distance  from  their  residences ; 
and  many  acres  of  ground  are  laid  out  in  such  gardens  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Lancaster, 
Paisley,  and  other  manufacturing  towns.  These  gardens  are 
surrounded  by  thorn  hedges,  trained  to  the  height  of  7  fl^  or 
8  ft. ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  shade  pro- 
duced  by  such  hedges,  the  same  principles  of  selection  should  be 
adopted,  as  have  been  recommended  for  choosing  the  aspect  of  a 
suburban  residence  of  the  smallest  size. 

As  the  smallest  houses  and  gardens,  which  form  streets  in  the 
suburbs  of  large  towns,  are  generally  placed  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  street,  a  person  choosing  such  a  residence 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  taking  one  in  a  street  that  runs  north 
and  south ;  because  in  that  case  the  gardens  of  the  houses  that 
abut  on  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and,  conse- 
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qBteudjf  tbady  aad  damp  the  greater  part  of  the  yaar.  The  very 
haat  direction  for  a  streets  borderea  on  each  side  by  rows  of 
houses  of  the  smallest  description  joined  toffether»  and  with 
small  gardens  b^re  and  behind  them,  is  souUi«east  and  north- 
west ;  because^  in  that  case,  the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  will  shine^  during  some  part  of  the  day,  on  both  sides  of 
the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street;  in  the  morning  on  the 
north-east  side^  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the  south-west  side. 
The  aspect,  in  the  case  <rf' larger  houses,  is  of  less  consequence ; 
as,  from  the  greater  width  of  the  gardens,  the  space  shaded  by  the 
walls  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  entire  area :  but 
still,  Bs  it  is  desirable  that  the  sun  should  shiue  on  every  side 
of  a  house,  or  of  a  line  of  houses,  every  day  in  the  year,  the  sides 
of  the  house  or  street,  should  always,  if  possible,  front  the 
soath-west,  south-east,  north-west,  or  north-east;  and  never  the 
direct  south,  n<Mrth,  east,  or  west.  This  is  a  principle  which 
ought  always  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  plans  for  new  towns 
or  villages,  and  in  laying  out  new  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  old 
towns*  It  is  a  great  object  to  get  the  sun  to  shine,  if  only  for 
an  hour  or  two^  on  every  side  ofa  house,  most  days  in  the  year; 
for  it  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms, 
but  dries  the  damp  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls,  and 
from  the  window-frames  and  roof.  In  the  case  of  larger  plots^ 
amounting  in  extent  to  an  acre  or  upwards,  we  have  shown,  in 
the  preceding  section,  that  the  preferable  natural  aspect  is  to  the 
south-east  or  south,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be 
soonest  freed  from  frost,  and  soonest  rendered  dry  after  snow  or 
rain.  In  small  suburban  residences,  which  have  been  planted 
with  the  larger  class  of  forest  trees,  the  aspect  of  the  ground  may 
be  naturally  good,  while  its  advantages  are  in  a  great  measure 
neutralised  by  the  shade  of  the  trees :  but  the  remedy  for  thb 
evil  is  obvious ;  and  consists  simply  in  the  removal  of  the  trees. 

The  artificial  Exposure^  in  the  case  of  houses  and  gardens  on  a 
^matt  scale^  is  no  less  affected  by  local  circumstances  than  the 
natural  exposure,  in  houses  on  a  large  scale,  is  by  such  as  are  of 
a  permanent' nature.  We  have  shown  that  an  irregular  surface 
has  always  more  or  less  an  irregular  climate^  and  that  the  side  of 
a  hill  naturally  sheltered  may  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  wind, 
reflected  or  turned  out  of  its  natural  direction  by  an  adjoining 
hill.  On  the  very  same  principles,  a  house  in  a  sheltered  or 
favourably  exposed  situation  may  be  injured  by  a  current  of 
wind  directed  against  it  by  adjoining  houses,  or  by  trees ;  and 
this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  grand  cause  of  smoky  chimneys. 
An  attentive  observer  of  the  chimney  tops  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  find  that  those  which  have  most  of 
these  unsightly  contrivances  for  preventing  smoking,  are  gene- 
rally small  houses  near  large  ones,  or  near  large  trees.     In  the 
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case  of  regular  streets,  where  the  houses  are  all  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  or  of  houses  that  are  completely  isolated,  a  common 
chimney  pot  will  be  found  sufficient 

The  Distance  from  the  nearest  town,  or  from  the  place  of 
business  of  the  occupant,  is  an  object  which  requires  only  to  be 
mentioned,  for  every  one  to  be  aware  of  its  importance.  Every 
individual  must  determine  this  for  himself.  In  the  case  of 
many  persons  engaged  in  business  as  clerks  or  assistants  in  such 
towns  as  London  and  Birmingham,  a  suburban  residence  can 
hardly  at  present  be  indulged  in ;  unless  the  head  of  the  family 
foregoes  the  satisfaction  of  taking  his  principal  meal  at  home. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  when  the  advantage  of  living  in 
a  purer  air,  and  enjoying  greater  opportunities  for  the  recrea^ 
tion  of  children,  are  more  powerfully  felt  by  such  persons,  the 
manufactories  and  workshops  in  which  they  are  engaged,  will 
be  placed  in  the  suburbs,  or  at  various  distances  from  the  town, 
round  which  they  may  live ;  while  the  goods  manufactured  may 
be  sent  to  a  warehouse  or  office  in  the  town,  at  which  ware- 
house or  office  they  may  be  sold,  and  orders  taken  in.  The 
payment  of  the  office-keeper  would  be  such  as  to  enable  him 
also  to  have  his  suburban  residence,  and  to  go  to  and  return 
from  it  by  some  public  conveyance.  In  all  civilised  oountriesy 
arrangements  of  this  sort  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rail- 
roads now  becoming  so  general  in  Europe  and  America.  la 
London,  in  the  case  of  the  printing  business,  for  example,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  work  done  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  town,  provided  the  place  were  near  a  railroad,  and 
there  was  an  office  in  London  centrically  situated  for  receiving 
and  transmitting  orders  and  goods.  This  would  enable  some 
hundreds  of  families  to  live  in  cottages  with  small  gardens,  in* 
stead  of  being  cooped  up  in  close  streets,  to  the  great  injury  of 
their  health. 

The  Direction  of  the  Road  leading  to  a  suburban  residence  is 
not  beneath  notice.  We  have  shown  that,  on  a  small  scale, 
where  the  houses  and  gardens  are  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
road,  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  sunshine.  This  will  also 
hold  good,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  detached  houses 
placed  alongside  a  road,  and  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to 
it ;  for  which  reason,  in  the  case  of  detached  houses,  we  think 
that  this  parallelism  ought  not  to  be  rendered  imperious  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  general  inspection  of  streets  and 
buildings,  or  what,  in  England,  are  called  *^  district  surveyors.'' 
But  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of  some  moment,  even  in  the 
case  of  villas  of  two  or  three  acres,  with  reference  to  the  dust 
produced  on  that  road  in  summer,  and  the  mud  in  winter. 
Where  the  road  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of 
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the  conntry,  the  dast,  in  summer,  will  be  blown  in  the  direction 
of  that  road,  and  will  consequently  prove  a  much  greater  an- 
noyance to  the  traveller,  than  where  the  road  is  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.  About  London,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  west,  or  from  the  east;  and  hence  the 
roads  to  Edgeware,  Hampstead,  &c.,  on  the  north,  and  to 
Epsom,  Croydon,  &c.,  on  the  south,  are  much  less  disagreeable 
to  travel  on  than  those  to  Uxbridge  and  Brentford,  or  in  the 
Essex  direction.  The  dast  from  the  roads  running  north  and 
south  is  blown  off  them  into  the  fields ;  whereas  in  the  roads 
running  east  and  west,  whether  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  in  the 
west,  the  dust  is  blown  along  them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  those  roads  which  have  the  dust  blown  from  them 
are  the  least  eligible  for  having  small  houses  and  gardens 
placed  close  to  them,  as  the  dust  from  the  road  is  blown  upon 
such  houses  and  gardens.  The  road  which  is  most  covered 
with  dust  in  summer  will  be  most  covered  with  mud  in  Mrinter, 
unless  the  dust  be  removed  when  it  is  first  turned  into  mud.  The 
wetness  of  the  surface  of  a  road  during  winter,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.  Hence^ 
about  London,  those  roads  which  are  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west  are  decidedly  the  wettest  during  winter ;  because  they  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wincfs,  which  blow  the  moisture 
along  them  as  the  dust  was  blown  in  summer,  instead  of  blow- 
ing it  off  them ;  and  because  they  are  all  more  or  less  shaded 
by  fences,  houses,  and  trees  on  the  south  side.  Hence,  also^ 
the  houses  on  the  sides  of  roads  which  run  east  and  west,  ought 
to  be  placed  farther  from  them  than  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  road  which  runs  east  and 
west  afibrds  shade  to  the  pedestrian  at  least  till  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  of  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  so  that  a 
citizen  whose  residence  is  along  such  a  road  may  always  walk 
to  town  in  the  shade ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  during  the 
six  months  of  summer,  he  returns  from  town  to  his  residence 
between  three  and  six  o'clock,  he  will  have  the  sun  full  in 
bis  face.  A  road  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  affords 
shade  to  the  pedestrian  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening;  but,  on  going  to  town  during  the  day  along  the  road 
from  his  house  in  the  north  suburbs,  the  traveller  will  have  the  sun 
full  in  his  face ;  while  on  going  to  town  along  a  road  from  the 
south  suburbs,  it  will  be  on  his  back.  These  remarks  apply 
strictly  to  roads  which  are  straight,  and  which  have  no  other 
objects  along  them  to  produce  shade  but  fences  of  Sfh  or  lOfl. 
high ;  but,  where  the  roads  are  winding,  and  bordered  by  trees 
or  houses,  or  both,  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure 
neutralised;  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  enjoyment  of  shade,  roads 
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10  d^rent  directions  will  be  nearly  equal.  The  same  remarks 
will  also  apply  with  respect  to  dust  bebg  blown  along  the  road^ 
or  off  the  road ;  since,  if  we  imagine  the  road  in  a  serpentine  or 
ziffzag  direction,  the  wind,  &om  whatever  quarter  it  may  come, 
wul  Uow  the  dust  alternately  off  the  road,  and  along  the  road* 
Nothmg,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that,  in  the 
dimate  of  Britain,  all  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  are  much  sooner  dried  after  being  wet,  and  much 
more  comfortable  to  travel  on  in  winter,  than  roads  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  east  and  west.  This  may  be  observed  even  in  the  streets 
of  towns  in  the  winter  season ;  and  also  in  the  gravel  walks 
of  walled  gardens,  and  in  the  avenues  through  woods. 

The  Height  or  Level  of  the  Road  relatively  to  the  Height  or 
Level  of  the  Ground  Floor  of  the  House,  may  seem  almost  too  in* 
significant  a  subject  to  be  noticed  as  a  separate  desideratum.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  No 
bouse  that  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  road  ever 
yet  looked  well;  unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  scenery  was  so 
great,  and  the  house  at  such  a  distance,  and  so  decidedly  below 
the  level  of  the  road,  as  not  to  tempt  the  comparison.  Every 
one  feels  that  there  is  always  something  mean  in  looking  down 
upon  an  object,  or  in  descending  to  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  always  something  dignified  and  commanding  in  ascending  to 
one.  Xhe  truth  or  falsity  of  these  positions  any  one  may  prove, 
by  observing  the  front  gardens  of  houses,  even  of  the  smallest 
siase,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  large 
town.  Where  the  firont  garden  ascends  towards  the  house,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  dignity,  dryness,  and  comfort;  but,  where 
it  descends,  we  receive  from  it  the  impression  of  meanness, 
dampness,  and  unwholesomeness.  Even  in  the  choice  of  a 
street,  or  of  a  public  road,  on  which  to  choose  or  buUd  a  resi* 
dence,  it  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  more 
important  objects,  to  fix  on  one  that  ascends  towards  the  resi- 
denoe,  rather  than  descends.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the 
absolute  elevation  is,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  the  question ;  the 
effisct  is  produced  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  stands,  relatively  to  a  near  object;  and  it  can,  in 
all  suburban  residences  of  moderate  extent,  be  completely  eflfected 
by  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  character  of  the  surmce.  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evil  can  only  be  avoided  before 
the  house  is  built,  and  afterwards  is  past  remedy,  for,  when 
once  the  house  is  set  down  on  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  adjoining  roadi  and  the  ground  floor  is  on  a  level  with 
the  surface,  or  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  above  it,  it  is  beyond  the 
art  of  man  to  give  a  character  of  dignity  to  the  house.  All  that 
he  can  do  is  to  raise  the  ground  round  it  and  between  it  and 
the  house  or  road,  in  effecting  which  a  portion  of  the  house  is 
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necessarily  boned ;  and,  while  a  part  of  its  dignity  is  lost  by  di- 
minishing its  height,  the  expression  of  meanness,  and  the  actual 
nnwhoiesomeness,  are  aggravated  Iw  havinff  to  descend  to  the 
parlour,  or  ground  floor,  by  steps.  Many  vnla  houses  and  large 
mansions  in  England,  have  been  spoiled,  both  in  regard  to 
e^ct  and  use,  as  well  as  rendered  unwholesome,  by  earthing 
them  up,  in  order  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  situated 
on  a  level,  or  on  a  gentle  elevation.  It  is  better,  in  general,  to 
submit  to  the  first  evil,  rather  than  to  incur  another  which  is 
greater.  What  we  would  recommend,  in  the  case  of  small  sub* 
urban  houses  built  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  street, 
would  be  to  shut  out  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  the  road, 
by  a  wall  or  open  fence,  so  that  the  relative  levels  of  the  house 
and  road  might  not  be  observed ;  then  to  scoop  out  the  ground 
between  the  house,  and  the  door  opening  to  the  road ;  and  to 
arrange  the  walk  so  that  the  entrance^oor  to  the  house  could 
not  be  seen  till  the  person  walking  on  it  had  arrived  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  intervening  walk,  irom  which  he  might  ascend 
to  the  house.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject ; 
but  to  one  class  of  readers  we  need  only  add,  bear  in  mind  that 
elevation  is  dignity,  and  depression  meanness ;  and  to  another, 
who  require  principles  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  avoid  a  house  to 
which  you  have  to  descend,  either  through  the  front  garden  or 
grounds,  or  by  steps  outside  or  within  the  house. 

Places  cf  pMic  Resort j  such  as  a  church,  a  school,  a  literary 
institution,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  market,  shops,  a  theatre,  a 
public  garden  or  park,  a  common  or  piece  of  waste  ground,  and 
private  nurseries  or  commercial  flower  or  fruit  gardens,  in  which 
the  public  are  allowed  to  walk,  are  important  circumstances  in 
the  choice  of  a  suburban  residence;  and  more  especiallv,  in  the 
case  of  such  as  are  comparatively  on  a  small  scale.  Much  of 
the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  a  suburban  residence  of  the 
smaller  size  must  depend  upon  their  ready  access  to  these 
sources  of  instruction,  provision,  entertainment,  and  recreation. 
To  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  botanic  garden,  especially 
where,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  such  gardens  are  open  every 
day  in  the  year  to  the  whole  of  the  public,  is  a  very  great  source 
of  enjoyment  to  all  who  are  fond  of  flowers  and  plants;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  to  all  mankind,  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  to  be  found  in  any  coikntry,  who  does  not  attach  the  idea 
of  enjoyment  to  walking  in  a  garden.  Next  to  a  botanic  garden, 
a  large  nursery-garden  affords  the  greatest  source  of  botanical 
and  gardening  enjovment;  afterwards  commercial  flower-gar- 
dens and  public  orchards  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  commercial 
gardens,  devoted  solely  to  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables  are 
to  be  avoided,  from  the  smells  of  decaying  vegetaoles,  which 
generally  arise  from  them,  and  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
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daily  watering  giv^i  to  the  plants*  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  taste 
which  the  public  have  shown  for  botanic  gardens  adjoining  town 
and  suburban  residences,  that  the  idea  of  ornamenting  the  area  of 
public  squares  with  verdant  scenery  has  been  adopted;  but, 
though  such  squares  are  very  agreeable,  and  may  contain  many 
fine  plants,  trees,  fountains,  statues,  and  other  objects,  yet  they 
want  the  peculiar  animation  of  the  cultivated  botanic  garden  or 
the  nursery;  which  cheerfulness  arises  from  the  labours  con- 
tinually going  forward  there.  A  public  square  laid  out  as  a 
garden,  in  England,  is  never  so  varied  and  interesting,  considered 
as  a  scene  of  public  recreation,  as  a  similar  scene  is  on  the  Conti- 
nent; because,  in  England,  such  squares  are  only  accessible  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  surrounding  houses ;  whereas  on  the  Continent 
they  are  open  to  all  persons  whatever.  Even  in  new  countries,  and 
in  remote  situations,  where  gardens,  squares,  and  other  desirable 
public  objects,  do  not  now  exist,  the  probability  of  their  being 
instituted  at  a  future  period  ought  not  to  be  lost  siffht  of.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  churchyard,  or  of  a  cemetery^ 
cannot  be  considered  as  very  desirable ;  because  familiarity  with 
the  interment  of  the  dead  must  either  deaden  the  feelings  iq^pro- 
priate  to.  such  occasions,  or  it  must  cause  a  preponderance  of 
melancholy  injurious  to  healthy  enjoyment.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  manufactory,  to  those  having  no  interest  in 
it,  is  generally  considered  a  nuisance;  but,  if  the  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture carried  on  be  not  of  itself  of  an  offensive  or  injurious 
kind,  such  as  a  ^s-work,  a  soap-work,  a  tannery,  &C.9  and  if  it 
be  properly  conducted,  and  the  moral  conduct  of  its  workpeople 
properly  enforced,  we  think  the  objections  may  be  overcome. 
The  exterior  appearance  of  manufacturing  buildings  is  now  un- 
dergoing great  changes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country; 
and,  instead  of  huge  masses,  presenting  a  mean  appearance,  from 
the  absence  of  architectural  design,  or  deforming  the  landscape 
by  their  unsightly  chimneys,  they  are  becoming  magnificent 
masses,  in  which  the  chinmey,  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  imposing 
column,  is  a  feature  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  every  side,  and 
serves  as  a  general  ornament  to  the  country.  A  railroad  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  and,  though  a  resi- 
dence close  along  the  line  may  i^otij^e  agreeable  to  many  persons, 
yet,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  and,  indeed, 
from  situations  looking  down  upon  the  line  of  road,  we  should 
think  that  it  would  form  one  of  the  finest  artificial  features  of 
the  moving  kind,  that  could  be  introduced  into  landscape,  next 
to  a  canal  or  navigable  river*  We  mention  railroads,  because 
we  have  been  much  struck  with  the  effect  of  the  carriages  passing 
along  the  line  of  tlie  Manchester  railway,  as  seen  from  the 
beautiful  villas,  particularly  one  erected  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
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Barry^  situated  on  the  high  bank  which  overlooks  the  valley 
4hroiigh  which  that  railway  is  conducted. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  the  most  favourable 
situations  for  suburban  residences  are  generally  those  on  the 
borders  of  ooibommis,  or  open  pieces  of  ground  under  pasture, 
and  free  to  all  the  public.  Not  only  do  such  open  places  greatly 
contribute  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  but  they  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  amusement  and  exercise  to  children ;  of  walking  to 
grown  up  people';  of  some  knowledge  of  plants,  insects,  and 
scenery,  to  all ;  and  of  agreeable  rural  views  from  the  windows 
of  the  dwellings.  In  these  respects,  some  of  the  small  suburban 
residences  at  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  at  Wimbledon  and 
Barnes,  near  London,  are  very  favourablv  situated. 

TAe  Vicinity  of  Nuisances  of  every  kind  is  to  be  avoided.  Nui- 
sances may  be  considered  as  either  absolute  or  relative.  Tan- 
neries, soap-works,  gas-works,  candle  manufactories,  manure 
heaps,  stagnant  water,  brick  fields,  lime*kilns,  &c.,  and  even  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  market  garden,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables,  we  consider  as  positive 
nuisances.  But  there  are  some  persons  who  object  to  the 
immediate  vidnity  of  a  school,  on  account  of  the  noise  made 
by  the  boys  while  at  play,  or  by  the  girls  while  practising 
munc;  others  to  a  church,  on  account  of  the  ringing  of  the 
belLs ;  others  to  an  inn  or  public  house;  others  to  a  large  pond, 
from  the  danger  of  children  falling  into  it,  and  bo  on ;  all  which 
we  consider  as  relative  nuisances,  because  the  annoyance  they 
occasion  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  and  state  of  health  of 
the  individual. 

The  State  qf  Repair;  the  validity  of  the  tenure,  its  duration; 
the  local  outgoings,  fixed,  probable,  or  uncertain ;  the  local  history ; 
and  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  in  point  of  healthiness, 
chei^ness,  and  morals ;  and  even  that  of  the  former  occupiers  of 
the  house ;  are  all  subjects  that  require  more  or  less  to  be  en- 
quired into  by  the  person  who  would  either  choose  a  country 
residence  already  prepared  to  his  hands,  or  fix  on  a  situation  in 
which  to  form  one.  With  respect  to  the  house,  no  prudent 
man  would  take  one  on  lease,  or  build  one,  without  en^loying  a 
surveyor  or  an  architect,  however  much  he  might  know  or  sup- 
pose he  knew  of  the  subject  himself;  and  it  is  equally  advisable 
to  consult  a  master  gardener  before  taking  or  laying  out  a  gar- 
den, if  it  is  of  any  extent.  Other'  information,  implied  in  this 
paragriqph,  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  lawyer,  the  local 
medical  man,  and  the  clergyman,  the  schoolmaster,  or  the 
perish  authorities;  and  the  opinion  of  persons  in  the  neigh* 
bouring.parish  ought,  if  possible,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Fashionable  Locality.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  most  towns 
there  are  localities  which,  as  compared  with  others,  are  resorted 
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to  in  preference  by  the  fashionable  world.  Tha8»  in  London,  die 
most  fashionable  locality  is  familiarly  called  the  West  End ;  be- 
cause it  happens  accidentally  that  the  Court,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  present  day,  reside  in  that  direction.  It  will 
really  be  understood  that  ground  to  build  on,  or  houses  already 
built,  are  higher  in  price  in  &shionable  localities  than  in  localities 
less  fashionable ;  and  hence,  when  a  person  wishes  a  good  house 
cheap,  he  should  not  choose  a  fashionable  locality. 

The  Kind  (^Neighbourhood  is  a  consideration  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on.  Perhaps  the  best  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed  in  selecting  a  suburban  residence,  or  a  sita- 
ation  to  build  one,  is  to  choose  a  neighbourhood  where  the  bouses 
and  inhabitants  are  all,  or  chiefly,  of  the  same  description  and  class 
as  the  house  we  intend  to  inhabit,  and  as  ourselves.  To  go  into 
a  neighbourhood  where  the  prevailing  character  of  the  houses 
indicated  a  smaller  income  than  that  of  the  individual  choosing 
a  residence,  would  be  to  incur  a  risk  of  being  marked  out  as  the 
rich  man  of  the  locality ;  while  to  choose  one  where  the  majority 
of  the  houses  was  of  a  higher  class,  would  be  to  incur  the  risk 
of  either  becoming  unsocial  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  being  led 
into  unsuitable  expenses,  by  associating  with  persons  of  greater 
fortune,  on  the  other.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
many  persons  live  in  the  midst  of  people  with  no  one  of  whom, 
perhaps,  they  associate ;  but  this  arises  from  the  inequality  of 
education  and  morals  which  at.  present  prevails,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  state  of  things.  Not  only  is  social  intercourse 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  grown-up  persons ;  but,  as  children 
must  mix  with  the  world  sooner  or  later,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  do  this  with  their  neighbours,  and  under  the  eye  of  their 
parents,  than  that  it  should  be  .deferred  till  they  leave  the 
paternal  roof.  To  choose  a  neighbourhood  where  we  can  be 
neighbourly  must,  therefore,  be  rar  preferable  to  choosing  one 
where  we  are  likely  to  be  isolated,  either  from  an  appearance  of 
greater  pretensions,  or  from  actually  having  inferior  means  to 
those  who  are  around  us. 

Sect.  III.     Considerations  of  a  personal  Nature  qffieHng  the 
Choice  tf  a  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  Situation  on  which  to 
farm  one* 

Though,  in  practice,  permanent,  local,  and  personal  amsider- 
ations  must  be  combined  in  their  application;  yet,  in  treating  of  a 
subject,  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  submitting  every  kind 
of  action,  or  of  thought,  to  analysis.  Personal  considerations  may 
be  classed  as  those  which  respect  fortune  or  income,  ol^ects, 
connexions,  and  constitutional  peculiarities. 

The  Fortune  of  the  individual,  or  the  inccmie  which  he  derives 
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fiom  ihe  enidse  of  bia  trade  or  profession,  k  by  &r  the  most 
inportBDt  drcumatence  of  a  personal  nature  wbicb  requires  to 
be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  suburban  dwelling  and  garden. 
Perhaps  the  best  advice*  in  this  case,  is  the  very  common,  but 
n^lected  one,  of  oalcuhtting  our  income  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth ;  or,  rather,  what  is  much  more  manly  and  con* 
sifltcDt,  to  take  our  income,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  at 
what  it  really  is,  and  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  it  for 
incidental  expenses.  When  a  person  has  a  fixed  income,  and 
can  adopt  a  fixed  expenditure,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  of  com* 
paratively  easy  application ;  but,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in 
bosiDess,  with  a  necessarily  uncertain  income,  and  with  an  ex« 
penditore  consisting  partly  of  money  laid  out  in  his  business, 
and  partly  of  money  consumed  in  household  expenses,  this  rule 
can  only  be  applied  by  limiting  the  expenses  to  a  certain  sum, 
and  fixing  that  sum  considerably  under  his  estimated  income. 
After  all,  such  advice  as  to  expenditure  is  of  very  little  use:  it  is 
soBoreely  ever  taken  or  acted  on  by  men  in  business,  or  having 
mnch  intercourse  with  society ;  and  the  actual  practice  of  every 
individual  in  this,  as  in  a  hundred  other  cases  for  which  there 
are  regular  rules  of  action,  and  calculations  prescribed  in  books, 
is  that  of  trial  and  correction.  When  we  have  spent  too  much  in 
one  year,  we  try  to  spend  less  the  next.  When  a  citizen,  who 
has  a  suburban  residence,  contemplates  having  a  dwelling-house 
in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  neither  can  be  so  complete 
as  in  the  case  of  his  having  only  one  dwelling,  unless  on  the 
supposition  of  a  greatly  increased  expenditure.  The  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  having  both  a  town  and  country  residence  is, 
to  live  a  part  of  the  year  entirely  at  one  house,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  year  entirely  at  the  other;  as  one  set  of  servants  will 
then  be  sufficient. 

The  Olgect  which  a  person  has  in  view  in  desiring  a  country 
residence  will  necessarily  influence  bis  choice.  Health  and  re» 
creation  are  the  most  universal  objects ;  but  joined  to  these,  or 
independent  of  them,  is  the  love  of  distinction;  of  retirement; 
of  seclusion;  of  horses  and  dogs,  which  a  country  residence 
afibrds  an  excuse  for  maintaining;  of  astronomy,  botany,  gar- 
dening, and  entomology ;  or  of  some  other  study  which  can  be 
better  carried  on  in  the  country,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town, 
than  in  the  town  itself. 

The  Connexitms  of  an  individual  may  influence  his  taste.  A 
man  in  business  is  connected  commercially  with  his  employers 
or  customers ;  by  blood,  with  his  relations ;  and  by  love  and  duty, 
with  his  immediate  family.  Under  these  circumstance,  it  will  be 
ibr  htm  to  consider,  whether  proximity  to  either  or  all  these 
connexions  be  desirable,  or  otherwise.  Formerly,  persons  in 
the  same  way  of  business  were  averse  from  living  near  each 
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Other  in  townS)  and  equally  so  to  having  their  suburban  resi- 
dences in  the  same  quarter;  and,  though  this  feeling  is  much 
diminished  at  the  present  timei  and  sometimes  even  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  yet  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  a  work  like  the  presenty 
when  the  object  is  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  every 
idea  in  any  way  connected  with  the  subject 

The  cOTistilutional  Peculiarities  of  die  individual,  or  of  his 
family,  must  necessarily  have  some  influence  in  directing  his 
choice  of  a  residence.  Persons  subject  to  pulmonary  complaints 
will  naturally  choose  a  dry  warm  situation,  with  an  equable 
climate,  as  far,  at  least,  as  their  circumstances  will  enable  them 
to  do  so.  Other  constitutional  tendencies  may  direct  individuals 
to  situations  where  the  air  is  humid  ;  and  others,  again,  to  the 
sea  side,  where  it  is  generally  dry  and  bracing.  A  person  may 
be  constitutionally  fond  of  seclusion,  or  the  contrary ;  or  he  may 
be  lame,  or,  from  some  bodily  infirmity,  compelled  to  seclude 
himself.  In  the  case  of  any  bodily  infirmity,  which  precludes 
motion,  it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  occupy  a  residence 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect;  and  having  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  not  too  near,  a  much  frequented  public  road  or  rail- 
road, or  a  canal,  a  river,  or  the  sea  shore. 


CHAP.  II. 


ON  THE  CHOICE  Oil  BUILDINO  OF  A  DWBLLING-IfOOSE,  WITH  RE- 
7ERENCB  TO  ITS  CONSTRUCTION,  ITS  EXTERNAL  APPEARANCE, 
AND  ITS  INTERIOR  ARRANGEMBNTS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
choice  of  the  situation  for  a  house,  and  a  plot  of  ground  of  more 
or  less  extent ;  and  in  the  present  one  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
selves to  considerations  which  affect  the  house  alone,  independ- 
ently of  the  grounds.  We  shall  arrange  our  observations  on 
this  subject  in  four  sections ;  viz.  the  classification  of  houses, 
the  choice  of  a  house,  the  arrangement  of  the  domestic  offices, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  living-rooms.  Under  each  section 
the  same  observations,  principles,  and  rules,  which  we  shall 
apply  to  the  choice  of  a  house  already  built,  will  serve  as  guides 
in  the  building  of  one. 

Sect.  I.     On  the  Classification  qf  Houses. 

Houses,  in  England,  may  be  classed  in  four  divisions;  viz. 
those  of  the  smallest  size,  those  of  the  largest  size,  and  two  inter- 
mediate sizes.    In  London,  the  smallest  are  called  fourth-rate 
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houses,  and  the  others  third,  second,  and  first-rate  houses^  accord- 
ing to  their  gradation  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  On  each  of 
these  we  shall  offer  a  few  observations,  commencing  with  the 
foarth-rate  house,  as  being  the  lowest  in  the  scale. 

Thefowrth-rate  House,  The  smallest  of  these  are  built  prin- 
cipally for  the  occupation  of  mechanics,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  in  inferior  situations.  These  houses  consist  of  two 
rooms  on  a  floor:  they  have  generally  from  12ft.  to  14  ft.  of 
frontage,  and  are  from  12ft.  to  14ft.  deep,  having  an  entrance 
on  the  ground-floor  in  front  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and 
steps  outside  at  the  back  leading  into  the  upper  floor.  They 
have  sometimes  little  gardens  behind,  and  nearly  always  a  few 
square  yards  of  ground  laid  out  as  a  garden  in  front. 

The  larger  of  the  fourth-rate  houses  present  a  much  better 
appearance,  and  have  gardens  of  some  size.  These  dwellings 
are  mostly  occupied  by  the  families  of  respectable  artisans,  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  manufactories  and  counting-houses 
during  the  day;  and  are  about  15ft.  wide  in  front,  by  23  ft. 
deep;  with  a  basement  story,  cellars,  and  washhouse;  a  staircase 
inside  the  house,  a  parlour  floor  of  two  small  rooms,  a  draw- 
ingroom  floor  above  it,  generally  consisting  of  two  rooms  divided 
by  folding  doors,  and  two  bed-rooms  over.  The  back  room  on 
the  second  story  of  a  house  of  this  description,  in  London  or  its 
suburbs,  is  obliged,  by  the  Building  Act,  to  be  curbed  (that 
is,  contracted,  by  being  carried  up  into  the  roof),  which  spoils 
the  room ;  and  the  gutters  are  frequently  so  narrow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  curb,  that  they  convey  the  water  into,  rather  than  off,  the 
house. 

TTie  third-rate  Home.  The  third-rate  house  is  from  about 
17fl.  to  ISfL  wide  in  front,  and  from  28  ft.  to  29  ft  deep. 
Houses  of  this  class  generally  contain  the  same  number  of  rooms 
as  the  largest  size  fourth-rate  house,  with  an  attic  story  over  in 
addition.  This  story  is  sometimes  partly  in  the  roof;  but,  more 
generally,  the  walls  are  carried  up  to  allow  the  rooms  to  be 
finished  with  square  ceilings.  At  the  back  of  the  parlour  floor 
there  is  frequently  built  a  small  room,  used  as  a  dressing- 
room  or  store-room.  These  houses  have  generally  two  win- 
dows in  the  width  of  their  front ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
numerous  of  any  class  of  suburban  dwellings.  They  have  fre- 
quently a  detached  washhouse ;  and,  in  the  suburbs,  have  some- 
times a  gig-house  and  small  stable  at  the  back.  The  gardens 
to  these  houses  vary  exceedingly  in  size,  but  are  never  less  in 
width  than  that  of  the  front  of  the  house;  and  they  are  fre- 
quently three  or  four  times  that  width  in  depth. 

The  second-rate  House,  The  second-rate  houses  are  of  a  better 
and  larger  description,  and  possess  conveniences  that  cause  them 
to  be  occupied  by  wealthy  tradesmen,  professional  men,  and  gen-* 
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tlemen  of  good  fortune*  This  kind  of  house  is  usually  20  ft.  or 
SO  ft.  wide  in  front,  by  SO  ft.  or  40  ft.  deep,  with  additional  rooms 
at  the  back.  It  can,  and  does,  in  many  instances,  contain  all  the 
apartments  required  by  a  family  keeping  their  carriage,  footman, 
housekeeper,  &c. ;  and  has  attached  to  it,  or  in  some  mews  or 
livery  stables  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  coach-house 
and  stable.  These  houses  are  usually  built  with  two  windows 
in  the  width  of  the  front ;  but  many  of  them  have  three  windows 
in  this  width.  The  rooms  are  higher  and  better  finished  than 
in  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

The  first-rate  Houses  are  those  containing  more  than  900  su- 
perficial feet  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  these  include  the  resi- 
dences of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  wealthiest  professional 
men  and  merchants.  Houses  of  this  class  may  be  said  to  be 
unrestricted  as  to  size,  either  in  height  or  in  width. 

This  technical  classification  of  houses  has  been  made  by  the 
British  legislature,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  assess- 
ment for  taxes;  and  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  party  or  di- 
vision walls,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fires. 
When  a  party  intends  to  build,  either  in  London  or  in  its  suburbs, 
he  first  gives  notice  to  the  district  surveyor,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribes the  kind  of  house  he  intends  to  build ;  and  this  surveyor 
states  to  him  certain  conditions  required  by  special  laws,  with 
which  he  must  comply.  Before  the  legislature  interfered  with 
Ae  building  of  town  and  suburban  houses,  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  having  the  division  or  party  walls  of  sufiicient  thick- 
ness ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  any 
house,  it  frequently  consumed  the  adjoining  houses,  and  some- 
times the  entire  street.  Even  now,  the  legal  regulations  on  this 
subject  appear  to  us  far  from  being  adequate  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  fires.  In  the  first  place,  the  builders  by  contract, 
and  on  speculation,  frequently  contrive  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  district  surveyor;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  party  walls 
contain  so  many  flues,  and  the  spaces  between  these  flues,  and 
between  tlie  flues  and  the  rooms,  being  seldom  more  than  the 
width  of  a  brick,  are  so  slight  as  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  fire. 
Hence,  a  fire  taking  place  in  the  chimney  of  the  house  on  either 
side  of  a  party  wall  is  in  danger  of  setting  fire  to  both  houses. 
It  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  that  in  all  party 
walls  the  separation  between  the  flues,  and  between  these  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wall,  should  be  not  less  than  9  in.  in 
thickness,  but  that  the  brickwork  of  all  party  walls  whatever 
should  be  laid  in  cement.  In  many  cases  of.  party  walls  which 
have  been  built  with  bad  mortar,  the  mortar  is  found,  on  taking 
down  any  part  of  the  wall,  to  have  become  little  better  than 
dust;  in  consequence  of  which  the  smoke  readily  penetrates  from 
the  flues  into  the  rooms  of  both  houses  in  these  parts  of  the  walls, 
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and  generally  about  the  skirtings  of  the  floors,  which  have  not 
been  plastered ;  and,  when  a  chimney  is  on  fire,  the  flames  readily 
follow  the  smoke  through  these  crevices.  There  is  yet  another 
cause  which  contributes  to  the  defectiveness  of  party  walls  in 
London  and  its  suburbs.  It  is,  that  during  those  paroxysms  of 
rage  for  building  speculations  which  occasionally  take  place^  there 
is  such  a  demand  for  bricks,  that  they  are  laid  into  the  walls  hot 
from  the  kilns ;  the  conseanence  of  which  is,  that  they  imme*- 
diately  absorb  the  whole  of  the  moisture  from  the  mortar,  and 
leave  it  no  better  than  a  compressed  powder,  which  gives  no 
strength  to  the  wall  from  its  cementitious  property,  as  mortar 
ought  to  do,  and  which  is  readily  penetrated  by  smoke  from  the 
flues,  or  by  moisture  from  the  exterior.  We  could  point  out 
whole  streets  in  which  all  the  walls  of  the  houses  have  been  built 
with  bricks  in  this  hot  state ;  and  which,  however  well  they  may 
appear  exteriorly,  will  crumble  to  pieces  with  the  first  fire  that 
breaks  out  in  them.  On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  all  bricks  are  steeped  ia 
water  for  some  hours  before  they  are  used ;  and  in  Rome^  every 
bricks  immediately  before  it  is  laid,  is  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water 
by  the  bricklayer.  The  same  practice  also  occasionally  takes 
place  in  Birmingham,  and  some  other  parts  of  England. 

Sect.  IL     On  the  Choice  of  a  House. 

There  are  few  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  in  society, 
who  have  not  occasion,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  to 
make  choice  of  a  house.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong, 
were  we  to  say  that  thb  duty  has  to  be  performed  by  most  men 
several  times.  How  much  of  health,  comfort,  economy  in 
living,  and  respectability  of  appearance  depends  on  the  choice 
made,  few  people,  we  believe,  are  aware ;  and  few  people  have 
any  idea  of  the  seemingly  trifling,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  in- 
visible, circumstances  which  constitute  the  principal  comforts  of 
a  dwelling-house. 

The  choice  of  a  house  will,  in  some  respects,  depend  on  the 
size  and  character  of  the  house  required,  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  station  in  life  of  the  party  intending  to 
occupy  it.  There  are  some  things,  however,  common  to  all 
houses,  whether  large  or  small,  which  should  be  especially 
attended  to,  whether  in  a  building  intended  solely  for  business, 
or  for  a  private  residence. 

Soil.  The  first  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  on  which  the  house  is  to  be  erected,  and 
whether  it  is  effectually  drained,  or  is  capable  of  being  drained, 
so  as  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry ;  for  no  advantages  in  other  respects 
can  compensate  for  a  damp  situation,  both  as  regards  health 
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and  property.  A  house  built  in  a  damp  situation,  even 
though  the  greatest  pare  has  been  taken  in  making  an  artificial 
foundation  of  concrete  (a  composition  of  coarse  gravel,  sharp 
sand,  and  quicklime,  which,  when  mixed  well  together,  and 
moistened  with  water,  is  thrown  into  a  foundation  trench,  and 
there  forms  one  homogeneous  mass),  is  still  unwholesome  ;  and, 
should  the  materials  of  the  foundation  be  of  inferior  quality, 
such  as  of  place  (that  is,  of  soft  half-burnt)  bricks,  rubble, 
freestone,  or  other  soft  stone,  and  soft  pine  timber  (also  a 
common  case),  it  will  speedily  decay,  and  be  a  constant  and 
unavoidable  source  of  expense.  A  gravelly  soil  is  the  best  to 
build  on,  provided  care  be  taken  to  keep  out  the  springs,  by 
drains  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  walls ;  or  hard  sand, 
if  gravel  cannot  be  found :  but  soft  sand  or  clay  is  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible. 

The  Construction  of  the  House  is  a  matter  of  serious  import- 
ance to  any  person  about  to  take  a  lease ;  as,  by  doing  this, 
he  will  probably  render  himself  liable  to  reinstate  dilapidations, 
niany  of  which  may  be  in  an  incipient  state  when  he  takes  pos- 
session. It  is  therefore  quite  advisable,  and,  indeed,  is  impe- 
rative on  every  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
building,  to  employ  a  respectable  architect,  surveyor,  or  builder, 
to  examine  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  house  he  is  about 
to  engage,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  likely  to  remain 
strong  and  firm  for  a  number  of  years.  The  intended  tenant 
should  also  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  by  which  he 
will  at  the  sam^  time  ascertain  that  of  the  air  which  he  will  have 
to  breathe.  In  low  damp  situations,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
air  is  at  all  times  charged  with  a  greater  degree  of  moisture 
than  is  the  case  in  dry  open  situations.  A  moist  air  suits  very 
few  constitutions,  even  in  our  humid  climate ;  and  seldom  fails 
to  bring  on  rheumatism,  more  especially  in  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  live  well,  and  take  abundance  of  exercise. 

Ventilation,  Another  important  matter  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  thorough  ventilation  of  houses ;  for,  should  the  air  become 
stagnant  from  want  of  a  free  ventilation,  particularly  in  houses 
that  have  a  stoiy  underground,  it  is  highlv  injurious  to  the 
persons  living,  and  particularly  sleeping,  m  them.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  windows  both  at  the  back  and  front ;  and, 
when  possible,  at  the  sides  also.  From  rooms  in  the  basement 
story,  and  from  cellars  that  have  neither  fireplaces  nor  windows, 
there  should  be  air  flues  carried  up  to  the  open  air.  Care 
should  likewise  be  taken  that  the  floor  in  the  basement  story  is 
raised  above  the  soil,  and  that  air  is  freely  permitted  to  circu- 
late between  the  soil  and  the  floor,  whether  that  floor  is  of  wood 
or  stone.  Where  this  has  been  properly  attended  to,  rooms 
on  the  basement  story  may  be  used  as  sleeping-rooms;  but, 
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where  it  has  been  neglected,  they  are  by  no  means  fit  or  proper 
tor  any  human  being  to  sleep  in« 

Tie  jRoqf  is  a  part  of  the  house  which  should  be  carefully 
examined  ;  for,  if  it  be  badly  constructed  (too  common  a  case 
with  the  bouses  built  on  speculation,  both  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don and  in  the  country),  with  narrow  gutters,  and  with  gutters 
diflScult  of  access,  the  wet  will  generally  be  found  to  have  pene- 
trated to  the  upper  rooms  after  any  fall  of  snow  or  rain.  Many 
of  the  first-rate  houses  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  now  covered  with  lead,  which  is  by  far  the  best  covering. 
The  next  best  is  slate,  if  of  good  quality,  and  finished  with  wide 
lead  gutters ;  with  lead  flashings  (that  is,  strips  of  lead  covering 
the  joints)  to  them,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  walls  which  are 
carried  up  higher  than  the  slating.  Zinc-covered  roofs  seldom 
keep  out  the  wet  many  years ;  and,  when  tiles  are  used,  they 
require  a  steep  roof,  and  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  gutters, 
otherwise  the  wet  will  find  its  way  through  between  the  tiles. 

The  Walk  and  Foundations.  In  the  choice  of  a  house,  having 
ascertained  that  the  site  on  which  it  is  built  is  healthy,  the  drainage 
good,  the  roof  properly  constructed,  and  free  of  access,  not  merely 
tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  wet,  but  as  a  safeguard  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire ;  the  next  portion  of  the  building 
which  requires  to  be  examined  is  the  substance  of  the  walls,  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  soft  half-burnt 
bricks  before  mentioned,  which  are  called  place  bricks  by  the 
builders,  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  the  walls  of  any  building 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  dry.  Whenever  these  bricks  are 
found  in  the  foundation  of  the  party  walls  of  a  house,  it  should  be 
rejected ;  and,  if  they  are  seen  in  the  outside  of  any  of  the  external 
walls,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  certain  indication  that  every 
beating  rain  which  falls  will  penetrate  into  them.  Very  porous 
sandstone  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  Such  walls  suck  in 
water  like  a  sponge,  and  give  it  out  to  all  the  interior  fittings-up 
and  finishings.  Sound,  hard,  well-burnt  bricks  (called,  about 
London,  stocks)  are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  and  best  cal- 
culated to  resist  the  weather,  and  to  keep  the  inside  of  a  house 
dry;  provided  the  mortar  used  with  them  is  composed  of  fresh- 
burnt  stone-lime  and  sharp  road-grit  or  sand,  and  is  well  mixed. 
The  stock  bricks  absorb  bat  little  moisture,  and  that  little  is 
soon  evaporated;  whereas  the  place  or  soft  bricks  absorb  a 
large  quantity  of  moisture;  and,  allowiu^  that  to  pass  through 
them  into  the  middle  of  the  wall,  are  a  long  time  wet;  because 
the  centre  of  a  wall  retains  the  moisture  long  after  the  surface  is 
dry.  It  is  particularly  desirable,  as  we  have  before  stated,  for 
the  walb  of  houses  built  on  clay,  or  on  any  moist  soil,  to  have 
the  entire  foundation,  or,  at  all  events,  a  few  courses  of  the 
brickwork  above  the  ground,  laid  in  Roman  cement*    When  a 
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liouse,  whether  in  a  town  or  its  suburbs,  is  detached  on  one,  or 
on  all  sides  from  other  houses,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  one  which  has  its  walls  built  with  bricks  of  the  same  quality 
and  colour  on  every  side.     This  is  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
It  is  very  common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brick-built  towns,  to 
find  suburban  houses  quite  detached,  having  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  walls  of  one  kind  of  brick  (that  considered  the  best)  in 
front,  and  another  kind  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  back.     This 
is  offensive ;  not  only  from  the  idea  which  it  conveys  of  mean- 
ness and  parsimony,  but  because  it  gives  the  effect  of  incom- 
pleteness, or  of  something  being  wanted  to  make  it  constitute  a 
whole.     In  short,  it  appears  to  be  a  component  part  of  some 
street  of  a  town ;  which,  to  make  it  perfect,  requires  to  be  taken 
back,  and  fitted  into  the  place  from  which  it  has  been  cut  out. 
The   trifling  saving  in  the  article  of  bricks  which  is  made  by 
building  houses  in  this  manner  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  bad  effect  which  such  houses  must  neces- 
sarily produce  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist;  unless,  indeed, 
the  walls  on  every  side  are  coated  over  with  cement,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  new  character. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  foundation 
wtills,  let  us  suppose  a  new  house,  either  large  or  small,  most  sub- 
stantially built,  and,  in  every  apparent  circumstance,  eligible  either 
for  purchase  or  occupation;  and  that  the  intended  occupier  or  pur- 
chaser has  completed  his  bargain  without  examining  the  subsoil, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  foundation  walls  are  built.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  subsoil  is  dry,  all  will  be  very  well,  and  the 
house  will  turn  out  what  it  appears  to  be.  But  supposing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  subsoil  should  be  a  clay,  or  a  stratum  of 
moist  gravel,  or  of  moist  soil  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  foundation 
walls  should  have  been  built  with  spongy  bricks,  or  porous  stones, 
and  bad  mortar,  and  not  with  good  hard  bricks,  or  stones,  and 
Roman  cement ;  the  conseauence  of  this  will  be,  that  the  kitchen 
and  other  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  will  appear  dry  and 
comfortable  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  longer ;  but  after  this,  firom 
the  bottoms  of  the  walls  acting  like  sponges  in  absorbing  mois- 
ture from  the  soil,  the  damp  will  rise  up  through  them  more  and 
more  every  year,  till,  at  last,  it  will  reach  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  above 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  ground. '  We  could  refer  to  a  house, 
in  all  other  respects  most  substantially  and  judiciously  built,  and 
surrounded  by  dry  areas  as  deep  as  the  footings  of  the  walls, 
but  on  a  clayey  soil,  and  without  cement  having  been  used  in 
the  foundations,  through  which  the  damp  has,  in  the  course  of 
eight  years,  risen  as  high  as  the  parlour  floor;  and  the  family 
occupying  the  house  are  now  quite  surprised  at  finding  their 
furniture  becoming  mouldy  there,  afler  having  been  for  years 
without  experiencing  anything  of  the  kind.     We  know  another 
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bouse,  built  on  a  clayey  soil,  with  very  porous  bricks,  and  with 
the  outer  walls  only  14  in.  in  thickness;  the  inner  part  of  the 
walls  being  built  with  what  are  called  place  bricks.  In  this 
house  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil  was  sucked  up  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  throw  off  the  papering  in  the  bed-rooms.  As  a  proof 
that  the  moisture  was  sucked  up  from  the  foundations,  we  may 
mention  that  the  walls  were  coated  with  Roman  cement  when 
the  house  was  built,  and  that,  consequently,  the  wet  could  not 
possibly  penetrate  through  them  from  their  exterior  surface. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  the  engineer,  found  a  house,  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  lease,  so  damp  in  the  foundations,  that  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  a  course  of  bricks  out  of  all  the  walls  im- 
mediately above  the  exterior  surface  of  the  ground,  and  to 
supply  their  place  with  a  course  or  layer  of  bricks  bedded  in 
Roman  cement,  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  rising  higher. 
In  many  houses  of  the  fourth  class,  the  cesspools  of  the  privies 
are  made  adjoining  the  foundation  walls;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  moisture  and  smell  are  absorbed,  and  diffused  all 
over  the  house.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  even  in  houses  of 
a  superior  description ;  and,  as  these  cesspools  generally  adjoin 
the  foundation  of  the  staircase,  the  annoyance  they  occasion  in 
every  room  of  the  house,  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  extra- 
ordinary ventilation,  or  by  introducing  in  the  walls  a  layer  of 
brick  and  cement  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  manner.  These  cases  will, 
we  think,  prove  our  position  (p.  S?.),  that  some  of  the  causes 
which  ought  to  influence  us  in  the  choice  of  a  house  are  almost 
invisible;  and  will  show,  even  independently  of  the  fear  of  the 
dry  rot,  the  importance  of  examining  the  foundations  of  a  house 
under  its  lowest  floors,  previously  to  entering  on  its  occupation. 
TAe  Timber  used  in  any  building  should  be  from  trees  of  slow 

growth,  such  as  the  pine  or  fir  of  cold  countries  (Norway  or 
weden  for  example),  or  oak.  If  for  work  under  or  near  the 
ground,  the  oak  should  be  of  English  growth ;  but  the  American 
oak  may  be  used  with  safety  above  ground.  Oak  is  the  only 
timber  fit  for  beams  and  sleepers  (that  is,  joists  laid  on  the  tops  of 
dwarf  walls)  next  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  be  particularly  dry, 
and  the  floor  well  ventilated  ;  in  which  case  fir  may  be  us^. 

TAe  Strength  of  the  Joists  and  other  Timbers  of  which  the 
several  floors  are  composed,  is  another  subject  of  importance  to 
every  one  about  to  take  the  lease  of  a  house.  If  these  are  weak, 
they  will  necessarily  shake  if  the  tenant  allows  his  friends  to 
dance  on  them ;  and,  though  the  walls  may  not  absolutely  give 
way,  yet  the  ceilings  and  cornices  of  many  modern  houses  have 
been  known  to  fall  down  from  this  cause ;  while  in  the  lease  of 
many  London  houses  there  is  a  clause  prohibiting  dancing  on 
the  first  floor.  The  floors  of  what,  in  England,  are  called  the 
first  and  second  class  of  buildings  (or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
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largest  and  next  largest  mansions  that  are  usually  built)  i  are 
usually  pugffed  (that  is,  filled  iui  between  the  floor  of  one  room 
and  the  ceiling  of  that  below,  with  mortar,  &c.)>  to  destroy 
sound,  and  as  a  security  against  fire.    When  this  is  not  done,  it 
is  an  unpardonable  omission  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  as  the 
expense  is  small,  and  the  benefit  great.    All  the  partitions  of 
a  house  should,  if  possible,  be  brick  walls.      At  all  events, 
no  timber  partitions  ought  to  be  admitted  in  the  basement  or 
other  lowest  story  of  any  house ;  nor  in  any  of  the  upper  stories^ 
except  where,  horn  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  partitions 
on  the  upper  floors  cannot  be  placed  perpendicularly  over  the 
lower  portions :  even  in  this  case  the  timber  partitions  ought  to 
be  trussed  up  so  as  to  rest  their  weight  upon  the  side  walls.    All 
timber  partitions  should  be  filled  in  with  brick  nogging  (that  is, 
a  framework  of  timber,  with  the  interstices  filled  in  with  brick 
and  mortar) ;  the  width  of  the  wall  or  partition  being  commonly 
that  of  the  width  of  the  brick ;  though  in  small  houses  the  par- 
titions are  sometimes  not  wider  than  brick  on  edge.     If  this 
were  universally  done,  and  the  party  and  other  partition  walls 
were  plastered,  so  as  to  prevent  all  draughts  of  air,  it  would  tend 
more  to  check  the  progress  of  fire  than  any  other  mode  of  con- 
struction.    If  a  fire  were  made  on  the  floor  of  such  a  room,  it 
would  probably  burn  itself  out  without  communicating  with  the 
timber  partition ;  or,  at  all  events,  so  little  would  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  fire  to  spread  (for  want  of  a  current  of  air),  that  a 
very  moderate  application  of  water  would  put  it  out  But,  where 
the  floors  are  pugged  with  mortar,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
timbers  are  well  seasoned  and  dried,  and  not  taken,  as  is  cus- 
tomary even  in  some  of  our  largest  buildings,  wet  out  of  the 
Thames  (where  they  have  been  immersed  with  a  view  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  sap,  but  which  deprivation  cannot  take 
place  unless  they  are  afterwards  dried  slowly  by  evaporation  in 
the  open  air),  sawed,  fixed,  and  closed  up  in  the  building,  in  a 
few  weeks,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  wet,  and  in  such  a 
state  as  to  exude  moisture  at  their  extremities  after  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  walls  is  put  upon  them.     The  dry  rot, 
and  premature  decay,  are  the  frequent  consequences  of  this  care- 
less and  ignorant  mode  of  building. 

Light.  Having  carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
drainage  of  the  premises,  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  walls 
and  timbers,  and  the  ability  of  the  roof  to  keep  out  wind  and 
water,  the  next  subject  to  be  attended  to  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  house  is  lighted ;  as  the  cheerfulness  and  healthiness  of  a 
house  depend  much  on  the  admission  of  abundance  of  light,  and 
on  its  proper  distribution  through  the  different  apartments.  As 
a  general  principle,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  light  is  favour- 
able both  to  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness :  but,  in  the  distribution 
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of  Ixffht  throagfa  a  honse,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  several  rooms  are  designed.  A  common  sitting-room 
is  always  more  cheerful  when  light  is  admitted  at  both  ends  | 
or,  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  when  the  windows  are  placed 
in  its  longest  side ;  or  one  window  at  the  side  and  one  at  the 
end.  If,  however,  the  room  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  a 
study  or  painting-room,  a  cross  light  will  be  found  very  in« 
jurious  to  the  eyes;  and  the  room  should  have  only  one  window, . 
or,  at  least,  only  windows  on  one  side.  A  veranda  has  a 
great  effect  in  softening  the  light,  and  taking  off  the  glare. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  most  other  cases,  much  must  depend  on 
the  occupier.  The  happiness  of  some  persons  depends  much 
more  than  is  generally  supposed  on  the  cheerfulness  or  dul«> 
ness  of  the  room  which  they  occupy  during  the  day,  and  on  its 
fittings-up  and  furnishing;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  such 
persons  to  have  buoyant  spirits  and  agreeable  thoughts  in  a  dark 
half-lighted  room.  In  all  cases,  a  room  should  never  be  chosen 
to  pass  the  day  in  that  is  lighted  by  a  borrowed  light,  or  a  sky- 
light ;  or  that  has  a  dead  wall  nearly  opposite. 

The  fVindcws,  in  order  to  light  a  room  cheerfully,  should  be 
brought  down  as  low  as  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  room 
will  allow,  and  becarried  up  as  high  nearly  as  the  cornice.  None 
of  the  sashes  should  be  fixed;  and  particularly  all  the  upper 
sashes  should  be  madetoopen,  as  the  confined  airis  more  speedily 
and  effectually  expelled  by  opening  the  upper,  than  the  lower 
sashes;  and,  therefore,  in  sleeping  rooms,  the  upper  sashes 
should  be  opened  every  fine  day  throughout  the  year.  The  air^ 
in  a  room  where  the  windows  are  opened,  and  not  the  door, 
is  changed  by  the  external  air  entering  by  the  window,  and  mix- 
ing with,  and  expelling  a  portion  of,  the  air  of  the  room.  This 
admixture  will  be  slow  or  rapid,  according  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  external  air. 
If  there  were  no  difference  whatever,  no  change  whatever  would 
take  place :  but  there  is  always  a  difference,  more  or  less ; 
and,  as  this  difference  is  greatest  near  the  ceiliQg  of  a  room,  in 
consequence  of  heated  air  always  ascending,  there  is  a  more 
ready  escape  of  the  heated  air,  and  a  greater  admission  of  the 
external  air  to  supply  its  place,  when  the  upper  sashes  are  opened, 
than  when  the  lower  ones  are.  Supposing  the  lower  sashes  only 
to  be  opened,  and  that  there  were  some  degrees  of  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  internal  and  the  external  air, 
the  latter  would  still  enter,  expel  a  portion  of  the  former,  and 
mix  with  the  remainder ;  but  the  process  would  not  go  on  with 
nearly  so  much  rapidity  as  when  the  upper  sashes  were  opened. 
Unfortunately,  in  houses  occupied  by  the  poor,  the  upper  sashes 
are  seldom  hung;  and  the  close  unwholesome  air  is  therefore 
never  effectually  dispersed,  even  when  the  windows  are  opened. 
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Artists  B^e  continually  inveighing  against  having  more  than  one 
large  window  in  a  room,  and  against  bringing  the  windows  down 
to  the  floor ;  but  this  proceeds  from  their  viewing  the  subject 
solely  with  reference  to  their  own  art.  It  is  certain  that  a  pk> 
ture  or  a  statue,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  living  human  being, 
will  be  seen  to  most  advantage  when  the  light  is  admitted  from 
only  one  opening,  and  when  that  one  is  rather  above,  than  on  a 
level  with  the  figure ;  but  for  the  common  purposes  of  living- 
roonots  sudi  lights  are  altogether  inefficient.  Where  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  in  a  room,  for  general  purposes,  the  light 
must  either  be  admitted  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  (which, 
in  houses  of  several  stories  high,  is  impracticable),  or  from  at 
least  two  sides  of  the  room ;  otherwise  a  part  of  the  company 
in  it  must  always  be  in  the  shade.  In  small  rooms,  lighted  by 
one  window,  every  one  must  have  experienced  that,  while  the 
party  sitting  with  his  face  to  that  window  has  light  enough,  the 
party  sitting  with  his  back  to  it  is  deficent  in  light;  but  this  will 
never  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  rooms  lighted  from  two  sides. 
The  dictum  of  artists,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  however  much 
it  may  be  suited  for  a  painting-room,  a  study,  or  a  picture  gal- 
lery, is  altogether  unfit  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
rooms  of  a  dwelling-house. 

Shutters,  All  windows  should  be  provided  with  shutters 
inside,  where  comfort  is  an  object.  They  afford  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  completely  excluding  the  light,  which  is  some- 
times desirable  in  cases  of  illness;  and  they  keep  the  rooms 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  to  say  nothing  of  afford- 
ing security  from  thieves.  In  the  best  rooms,  they  should  fold 
back  into  boxings ;  that  is,  cases  formed  in  the  jambs  or  sides 
of  the  windows,  to  receive  them,  during  the  day;  but,  where  the 
rooms  are  small,  the  shutters  may  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down, 
in  order  that  they  may  occupy  less  space,  and  not  prevent  there 
being  curtains  to  the  windows. 

Fitting  cf  Doors  and  Windows.  Whenever  it  is  observed 
that  the  soffit  of  a  window  or  doorway  is  sunk  so  as  to  impede 
the  door  or  shutter  from  closing  easily,  it  should  be  examined; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  defect  arises  from  the 
Weakness  of  the  lintel,  and  that  the  arch  in  brickwork,  which 
should  be  turned  over  every  opening  where  it  is  possible,  has 
been  omitted.  This  must  be  remedied  without  delay,  or  it  will 
get  worse. 

TTie  Floors  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  houses  are  mostly  laid  with 
white  deals,  9  in.  wide,  and  often  not  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  For  the  best  rooms,  they  should  be  of  yellow 
deal,  and  never  less  than  1  in.  thick :  at  least,  they  should  be  in- 
variably so  in  the  basement  story ;  and  they  should  never  be  of 
soft  spruce  fir  deals.    These  deals  may  easily  be  detected,  by 
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observing  if  there  are  any  small  round  holes  in  the  boards  of 
the  floor  where  the  hard  knots  have  fallen  through ;  for,  front 
the  soft  spongy  nature  of  this  timber,  it  shrinks  so  much  when 
thoroughly  dry,  that  the  knots  fall  out  From  the  shrinking  of 
this  wood,  the  joists  of  floors  laid  with  it  often  open  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  so  as  to  require  the  floor  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
laid,  or  slips  or  fillets  of  wood  to  be  fitted  into  each  joint ;  and, 
if  the  evil  is  not  remedied,  the  water,  every  time  th#  floor  is 
scoured,  finds  its  way  through  these  open  spaces,  on  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  below,  which  it  not  only  discolours,  and  even 
destroys,  but,  in  time,  occasions  the  decay  of  the  laths,  as  well  as 
the  plastering.  In  good  houses,  batten  floors  (that  is,  floors 
laid  with  narrow  boards  Ij-in.  thick)  are  used  in  all  the  best 
rooms:  inch  deal  floors  are  put  in  the  upper  servants'  rooms; 
and  I^io.  yellow  deal  floors  in  such  rooms  in  the  basement 
story  as  are  boarded.  Floors  of  the  best  kind  are  doweled ;  a 
mode  of  flooring  which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Staircase.  Tne  internal  appearance  and  comfort  of  a  house 
depend  much  on  the  kind  of  stairs ;  and  there  are  two  classes  of 
persons  (the  very  young  and  the  very  old)  who  are  materially 
inconvenienced  by  an  ill-constructed  staircase.  The  best  stair- 
cases are  those  without  winders  (those  steps  where  the  stair 
makes  a  turn  without  a  landing,  and  which  steps,  of  course,  are 
broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other);  where  the  height  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  flights  of  steps,  by  half  paces  or  spaces, 
or  quarter  paces.  (A  pace,  or  space,  in  a  flight  of  stairs  is  a  level 
board  or  square  step  or  platform,  occuring  between  flights  of 
steps,  but  not  forming  the  landing-place  or  platform  to  a  floor.) 
In  a  good  staircase,  the  height  of  each  step  should  not  exceed 
from  6  in.  to  7  in. ;  and  the  width  of  the  tread,  or  upper  surface 
of  the  step,  should  be  from  11  in.  to  12  in.  Of  the  two  evils 
(viz,  a  high  rise  and  narrow  tread,  without  winders,  or  an  easy 
rise  and  broad  tread,  with  winders),  choose  the  staircase  with  the 
winders,  as  the  easiest  and  safest ;  but  never  choose  a  staircase, 
the  steps  of  which  are  continued  straight  up  a  whole  story,  with- 
out landing-places  or  winders.  Stone  staircases  are  very  desi- 
rable :  they  are,  when  properly  constructed  and  executed,  much 
superior  to  wood,  as  they  are  noiseless,  and  afford  a  great 
security  in  case  of  fire.  Knowing  that  the  public  always  fully 
estimate  their  value,  some  builders  have  erected  stone  staircases 
in  the  houses  they  have  built ;  but,  to  avoid  expense,  or  from 
ignorance,  they  have  executed  them  so  improperly,  that  the 
lives  of  those  who  pass  up  and  down  them  are  in  great  danger. 
This  remark  refers  to  stone  staircases  let  into  4-in.  timber  parti- 
tions, which  are  brick-nogged  (wooden  framework  filled  in  with 
bricks),  and  have  pieces  of  wood  nailed  above  and  below  the 
steps,  to  keep  them  from  falling.     The  half-pace  landings  are 
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sometitned  composed  of  two  stones  carried  across  the  opening  of 
a  [window,  the  window  bein^  part  below  and  part  above  the 
landing.  A  stone  staircase  should  never  be  pinned  into  a  wall 
of  less  than  9  in.  thick ;  but,  when  the  steps  are  of  a  consider- 
able length  (that  is,  above  8  ft.  6  in.  out  of  the  wall),  the  wall 
should  be  14  in.  thick.  Another  piece  of  negligence  is  not  un- 
common: the  party-walls,  in  such  houses  as  have  stone  stair- 
cases (wl^ch  are  generally  either  first  or  second-rate  houses), 
being  lofty,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  flues,  and  being  * 
only  two  bricks  thick,  it  follows  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall, 
instead  of  being  two  bricks  thick,  is  onlv  two  half  bricks  thick, 
between  which  the  flues  pass;  so  that,  when  the  mason  cuts  into 
the  wall  to  fix  the  end  of  the  stone  step,  the  flue  is  broken  into, 
and  part  of  the  step  passes  into  the  flue,  where  it  is  left  for 
the  soot  to  lodge  on ;  and,  if  carelessly  pinned  in,  the  smoke, 
should  the  skirting  be  of  wood,  is  thereby  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  house.  This  evil  is  often  occasioned  by  the  carpenter  cut- 
ting into  a  flue  when  making  a  hole  to  fix  the  bearers  for  his 
landings;  which  having  wedged,  he,  without  directing  the  brick- 
layer to  fill  up  the  spaces  he  has  left  round  the  timber  with 
brick  and  mortar,  fixes  the  skirting ;  and  the  evil  is  often  not 
found  out  until  the  chimney  takes  fire.  Where  there  is  any 
doubt  or  suspicion  of  this  being  the  case,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  fires  in  the  flues,  and  put  some  damp  hay  or  straw  on 
these  fires,  so  as  to  cause  a  large  quantity  of  smoke  to  ascend ; 
and  then  to  open  the  windows ;  by  which  means  the  evil,  if  it 
exists,  will  most  probably  be  detected,  by  the  smoke  appearing 
through  the  crevices. 

Partitions.  It  frequently  happens,  even  where  the  principal 
walls,  roof,  and  floors  of  a  house  are  sound  and  strong,  that  the 
middle  partitions  are  infirm  and  weak.  These,  therefore,  should 
be  carefully  examined ;  for  it  is  only  too  common  to  find,  either 
from  the  bad  materials  used  in  the  walls  in  the  basement  story, 
or  from  neglecting  the  foundation,  or,  more  properly,  from  the 
bad  construction  of  timber  partitions,  that  they  sink.  The  con- 
sequences are,  that  the  floors  become  out  of  a  level;  the  doors  do 
not  fit  their  openings ;  the  gutter-plates  that  rest  on  these  par- 
titions sink  also,  and  cause  the  water  to  lie  in  a  pool  in  the  hol- 
low part,  and  the  plasterings  and  cornices  crack.  This,  although 
a  serious  evil,  is  not  always  insurmountable,  as  it  frequently 
occurs  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  buildings,  particularly 
those  built  on  speculation,  are  erected;  the  partititions  being 
plastered  before  the  building  has  settled  to  its  proper  bearing; 
and,  when  arising  from  this  cause  only,  it  may  be  remedied. 
One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  many  gentlemen  who  are 
about  to  have  a  house  built,  or  to  have  alterations  made,  is, 
'*  How  soon  is  it  in  your  power  to  get  the  works  completed  ?  ** 
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and,  generally  speaking,  the  shortest  possible  time  is  allowed.  This 
is  a  great  error:  a  sufficient  time  to  dry  and  season  the  mate- 
rials (particularly  in  the  bricklayer's  and  carpenter's  work) 
should  be  allowed,  before  the  joiner's  work  or  plasterer's  work 
is  begun,  in  order  that  the  defects  arising  from  the  shrinking  of 
the  timbers,  and  any  unequal  settling  of  the  brickwork,  may  be 
remedied  before  the  finishings  are  fixed.  Should  any  settlement 
take  place  afterwards,  the  finishings,  being  attached  to  the  brick- 
work and  rough  timbers,  must  necessarily  partake  of  any  unequal 
settlement  or  change  of  position  that  may  occur  in  them. 

Brick  or  Stone  Partitions.     Next  to  stone  staircases,  or  cast- 
iron  staircases  with  stone  treads,  brick  or  stone  partitions  are 
desirable  in  a  house.   Wooden  partitions  are  necessarily  hollow ; 
and,  as  they  are  always  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  as  the 
staircase  is  commonly  included  between  two  such  partitions, 
they  may  almast  be  considered  as  flues,  for  the  more  rapid  com- 
munication of  fire  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  the  upper 
part*     We  have  known  a  case  in  which  fire  communicated  to  a 
wooden  partition  in  the  sunk  story  of  a  house  has,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, set  fire  to  the  roof;  the  reason  of  its  rapid  progress  being, 
that,  before  the  flame  burst  forth  in  the  lower  part  of  the  parti- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  wood  com}K>sing  it  had  become  charred ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  process,  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
vacuity  in  the  partition  was  filled  with  hydogren  gas.    This  gas, 
the  moment  it  was  ignited,  spread  the  flames  as  rapidly  as  the 
fire-damp  in  a  coal  pit ;  and,  had  there  not  fortunately  been,  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  very  ample  means  of  putting  out  the  fire  at 
the  time,  the  house  must  have  been  burned  down  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.     Hollow  partitions  of  this  sort  should  never  be 
sufiered  to  exist  in  a  house  by  any  person  who   is   alive   to 
danger  from  fire.    The  vacuities  should  either  be  entirely  filled 
up  with  clay  or  mortar,  or,  as  a  correspondent  in  the  Architectural 
Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  40.)    has  practised,   the  skirting  ^boards  of 
the  rooms  adjoining  the  partition  should  be  removed,  and  the 
space  behind  them  filled   in   solid   with  a  layer  of  tiles,  and 
Roman  cement.     This  mode,  by  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  partitions  of  different  stories,  will  efi*ectually  prevent 
any  fire  which  may  break  out  from  spreading  by  means  of  the 
partition,  either  upwards  or  downwards.     If  all  partitions  were 
of  either  brick  or  stone,  or  rendered  solid  by  being  filled  up 
with  mortar  or  clay ;  and  if  all  floors  were  rendered  solid  by  the 
same  means,  and  all  staircases  were  built  of  stone,  or  of  cast 
iron,  with  stone  steps  and  treads;  the  danger  from  fires,  when- 
ever they  might  break  out,  would  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

Closets^  woen  properly  fitted  up,  and  of  a  sufficient  depth 
to  be  useful  (that  is,  when  the  shelves  are  at  least  12  in.  wide), 
are  a  very  great  convenience ;  but,  when  the  shelves  are  only 
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8  in.  or  9  in.  wide,  the  closets  generally  become  what  are  fami- 
liarly called  sluts'  holes^  and  the  receptacle  of  all  the  rubbish  of 
the  house.  When  they  are  put  up  independently  of  the  plaster- 
ing (that  is,  unconnected  with  the  plaster,  or  with  the  walls  not 
plastered  at  all),  they  should  be  lined  all  round  with  deal,  and 
made  air  and  dust-tight.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  they  should  never 
be  placed  against  an  external  wall,  especially  one  facing  the  north, 
unless  the  wall  is  battened,  on  account  of  the  damp.  (To  batten 
is  to  fasten  narrow  strips  of  wood  against  a  wall,  on  which  plaster 
laths  are  nailed,  or  canvass  stretched,  so  as  to  preserve  a  vacuity 
between  the  plaster,  or  the  paper,  and  the  wall.)  External 
walls,  indeed,  should  always  be  battened  in  good  rooms,  as  there 
is  but  little  dependence  on  freedom  from  damp,  when  the  external 
walls  are  plastered  on  the  brickwork,  and  the  precaution  of  bat- 
tening is  neglected. 

Fastenings.     Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fastenings, 
which  are  often  of  a  cheap  and  inferior  description,  and  thus  are 
a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  from  the  locks  getting  out  of 
order,  and  the  bars,  bolts,  &c.,  not  acting  properly. 

Fireplaces,  While  examining  the  fireplaces  of  a  house  in- 
tended to  be  bought  or  hired,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  if  the 
hearth-slabs  are  very  narrow :  if  tliey  are,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  chimney-pieces  are  of  an  inferior  description.  Marble 
chimney*pieces  should  be  carefully  looked  to,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  contracted  for  at  some  incredibly  small 
sum  compared  with  their  appearance,  and  put  together  with  old 
marble,  the  stains  in  which  often  become  visible  again  when 
they  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The 
sides  or  profiles,  the  slips,  and  the  soffits  or  under  sides  of  the 
shelves,  are  often  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
sometimes  they  are  even  less  than  that.  All  these  things  it  is  of 
importance  for  the  tenant  to  examine ;  as,  should  the  chimney- 

Eieces  fail,  and  become  dilapidated,  he  will  be  called  upon  by 
is  landlord  to  restore  them  to  a  sound  state  and  condition,  at  an 
expense,  most  likely,  greater  than  their  first  cost. 

Smoky  Chimneys  are  an  insufferable  nuisance,  and  they  are, 
in  some  situations,  very  difficult  to  cure.  They  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes :  one  is,  building  the  opening  to  receive 
the  grates  too  shallow,  in  some  instances  only  9  in.  deep;  while 
experience  proves  that  it  should  never  be  less  than  14  in.,  and 
is  better  if  18  in*  These  dimensions  will  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  circular  wire  fireguard,  which  turns  round  in  front  of 
the  fire,  when  it  is  required,  and  slides  in  out  of  the  way  behind 
the  grate  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

Innumerable  modes  of  building  chimneys  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  smoking,  and  of  curing  such  as  do  smoke,  have  been 
proposed  by  architects^  builders,  and  persons  of  various  descrip- 
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tbns.  All  the  numerous  causes  which  produce  smoky  chimneys 
may  be  include^  in  two  classes :  the  first,  those  which  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke;  and  the  second,  those  which  drive 
it  down  after  it  has  ascended  to  the  chimney  top.  One  of  the 
commonest  causes  why  smoke  does  not  ascena  freely  is,  the  small 
diameter  of  the  chimnev  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  the  column  of  smoke  becomes  cooled  before  it 
reaches  the  chimney  top,  and,  by  its  gravity,  impedes  the  ascent 
of  what  is  below.  Another,  and  a  very  common  cause,  is,  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  room  are 
fitted ;  by  which  means  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply  of  air 
admitted  into  the  room,  to  support  the  draught  up  the  chimney. 
In  second-rate  houses,  to  which  class  most  suburban  villas 
may  be  considered  as  belonging,  this  will  most  commonly  be 
found  the  cause  of  smoky  chimneys ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  ^ 
counteracting  it,  but  by  admitting  more  air  to  the  rooms,  either 
by  openings  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows,  or  by  what  is 
now  a  very  general  practice^  making  a  concealed  opening  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  architrave  of  the  door  of  each  room.  To 
counteract  the  efiect  of  exterior  currents  of  wind,  in  driving 
smoke  down  the  chimney,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  to  supply 
more  air  to  a  room ;  but  the  latter  operation  seldom  fails  to 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  the  smoke  from 
being  driven  down.  Caps  or  pots  of  some  sort  are  generally 
resorted  to ;  but  they  are  all  unsightly,  unless  when  they  form 
part  of  the  architecture  of  the  chimney  top.  This  might  always 
be  the  case ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  exterior  beauty  of 
dwelling-houses,  the  defect  which  renders  such  caps  necessary 
b  seldom  found  out  till  the  house  is  occupied ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  occupier  being  unwilling  to  recommence  the  annoy- 
ance of  building,  submits  to  the  unsightly  appendages  usually  put 
up  to  cure  smoky  chimneys,  rath^  than  incur  the  trouble  of  any 
farther  alterations  or  additions;  especially  when  these  are  a[ 
such  a  nature  as  to  inten*upt  the  use  of  some  of  his  principal 
rooms.  Chimney-pots  in  themselves,  when  of  geometrical  forms, 
and  when  placed  so  as  to  be  regular  and  symmetrical,  cannot 
be  considered  deformities;  and,  when  they  appear  to  have 
answered  their  intended  purpose,  they  are  felt  as  satisfactory. 
But  the  deformity  of  chimney-pots  appears,  when,  by  their 
shapes,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  by  the  orna- 
ments bestowed  on  them,  all  geometry,  regularity,  and  symmetry, 
in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  chimneys,  and  all  architec- 
tural character  in  the  sxy  outline  of  the  building  to  which  they 
belong,  are  destroyed.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  object,  if  architects  and  builders,  when  giving  plans  and 
undertaking  contracts  for  dwelling-houses,  should  bind  them- 
selves specifically,  to  form  all  the  chimneys  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  prevent  their  smoking;  wfaich,  in  oar  opinion,  they  might 
always  do  by  proper  architectural  contrivances*  Where  more 
flues  than  one  are  carried  up  in  a  chimney  top,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  than  one  chimney-pot  are  required,  all  the  pots 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  exterior  form,  in  oitler  to  preserve  the 
expression  of  regularity,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  beauties 
of  architecture*  The  principle  of  symmetry  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, by  having  all  the  chimney-pots  and  tops  alike.  This 
principle  requires  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  houses 
where  either  regularity,  or  symmetry,  is  the  prevailing  feature ; 
but,  where  irregularity,  or  the  picturesque,  is  the  leading  ex- 
pression, as  in  most  cottages  and  cottage  villas,  several  kinds  of 
chimney-pots  may  be  used  on  the  chimney  tops  of  the  same 
house,  provided  that  only  one  kind  is  used  on  each  chimney. 

Fig*  1.  shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  right-angled  diim- 
ney-pot,  which  has  been  found  effective  in 
preventing  the  smoke  from  being  blown 
down  a  chimney.  It  has  been  in  use  at 
Poole  Park,  near  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  for 
several  years ;  and  we  are  informra  ( May  S 1  • 
18S7)  by  Lord  Bagot's  agent  there  that  it 
has  answered,  and  continues  to  answer,  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  applied. 
It  is  formed  of  cast  iron ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  it  as  seen  from  below,  is  shown  in 
J^.  1.  It  is  cast  in  eight  pieces,  which  are 
put  together  as  shown  in  J^.  2.  a;  by 
which  it  appears^  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  pot  is  1  n.  4  in.  in  beic^ht ;  and  the  neck, 
which  is  inserted  into  uie  flue,  is  11  in.  on  the  side.  The 
length  of  the  neck  may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  shown  in^.  1;  A  vertical  section  of  this 
chimney-pot  is  shown  at  J^.  2.  b. :  c  and  d  are  elevations  of 
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the  two  pieces,  four  of  each  of  which,  when  screwed  together 
form  th^  pot     We  have  sent  a  model  of  this  pot,  whidi  was 
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kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Tumor,  Lord  Baff>^a  agent  at 
Po(rfe  Park,  to  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  iron-founders  and 
maouiacturers,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Loodon ;  from 
wbom  pots  of  this  kind  may  in  future  be  purchased. 

Fig.S.  shows  the  form  of  a  cast-  s 

iroD  chuniiey-4>otf  in  use  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barnsley,  in 
Yorkshire;  where  it  has  been  tried 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  con- 
aidered  to  be  an  effective  cure  Cat 
a  smoky  chimney,  where  the 
smoke  is  blown  downwards  by 
wind.  ^.  4.  shows  the  general 
appearance  of  a  chknney  tc^  fur- 
nished with  pots  of  this  kind.  The 
ttsiial  fi>rra  of  this  pot  is  that  of  a 
(roQcated  pyramid,  as  ui  &.  3. ; 
but  it  might  easily  be  maae  to 
terminate  m  a  Gothic  [Hnvacl^ 
or  in  any  other  ornament  which 
was  considered  suitable  to  the 
atyle  of  the  building  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied.    It  might  even 

be  made  circular,  and  used  io  the  case  of  cylindrical  chimney 
shafts  built  in  the  form  of  Grecian  columns.  Where  the  form 
is  that  of  Jig-  3.,  the  four  sides  are  cast  separately,  end  bolted 
together;  and,  where  the  pot  is  to  stand  alone,  or  with  a  short 
distance  between  it  and  other  pots  of  the  same  kind,  each  side 
is  fitted  up  with  a  binoed  door,  4 

as  shown  in  J^.  3.  and  4. ;  but, 
where  the  pots  are  to  stand  close 
bwether,  these  hinged  doors  are 
oiuy  placed  on  the  two  exposed 
aides.  The  top,  in  either  case, 
is  closed  with  an  iron  cap.  Each 
hinged  door  is  connected  with  . 
the  c^posite  one  by  a  rod  of' 
iron,  about  2  in.  longer  than  the 
diameter  of  the  pot;  so  that, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  the 
lower  part  of  each  of  the  four 
doors  prcjaots  from  the  chimney-pot  about  1  io. ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  wind  blows,  it  closes  the  door  on  the  side 
against  which  it  strikes,  and  opens  the  door  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  extent  of  9  in.  It  is  evident  that  the  saine  kind  of  doors 
mi^t  be  introduced  near  the  termination  of  each  flue,  in  an 
arebitectural  chimney  top  without  pots. 
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manufactured  and  used  this  descriptioa  of  cowl  for  the  cure  of 
smoky  chimneys  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  found  it  to 
answer  in  situations  where  every  other  de-  lo 

scription  of  chimney-pot  or  cowl  haa  failed. 
Its  closed  top  prevents  the  downward  action 
of  the  wind ;  while  the  trumpet-shaped  mouth 
which  always  turns  round  to  meet  the  wind, 
occasions  a  current  to  pass  through  it,  which 
draws  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.     Unfortunately,  this  cowl, 
when  used  alone,  is  not  architectural.     The 
only  mode  by  which  it  could  be  rendered 
admissible  in  r^ular  or  symmetrical  bnihl- 
ings,  would  be  by  enclosing  it  in  an  archi- 
tectural  case,   such   as  j%.  IS.,  fy.  IS.   or 
j%.  14.,  formed  either  of  brickwork,   stone, 
slate,   or  cost  iron.     In  fig,  14.,   it  is  sur-  f 
rounded  by  small  columns,  which  disguise  it  7 
from  view ;  and  in  fig.  IS,,  it  is  enclosed  in  I 
open  brickwork.     These  two  forms,  it  is  obvious,  may  either  be 
made  circular  or  square  in  the  [dan ;  or«  where  several  nautical 
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cowls  are  td  be  iotrodaced,  ibey  nuy 
be  mode  parallelograms,  "     '  ~ 

and  16. 

All  these  contrivances 

culated  for  smoky  cbimoeyt 
cause  is  the  action 

chimney  top ;  and  we  think  we  may 
with  confidence  assert  tha^  a  case  can 
hardly  occur  in  which  one  or  other  of 
these  caps  will  not  be  efiectire.  The 
other  cause  of  smoky  chimneys,  the  want 
or  what  is  called  a  draught  in  the  flue, 
is,  in  many  cases,  not  so  easy  to  be  either 
discovered,  or  to  be  remedied.  Often  it 
proceeds  from  the  flues  being  of  too  small  dimensions ;  from 
their  being  placed  in  an  outside  wall,  with  only  a  thin  stratum 
of  masonry  between  them  and  the  external  atmosphere ;  or  from 
some  other  defect  in  their  original  conGtruction :  and  such  evils 
hardly  admit  of  a  complete  remedy,  other-  18 

wise  than  by  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
the  chimney.    In  by  far  the  greater  num-  | 
ber  of  cases,  however,  in  well-built  bouses,  I 
when  the  chimneys  smoke,  and  the  cause 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  wind  blowing  the 
smoke  down  the  chimney,  it  will  be  found 
to  proceed  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  arisinK  from  the 
tightness  or  accuracy  with  which  the  doors 
and   windows   are   fitted  to  their  frames. 
This  evil,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  49.),  is  best  remedied 
by  having  concealed  horizontal  openings  over  the  door  of  each 
room,  communicating  with  the  staircase,  as  shown  in  the  section 
^.  17.      The   air    ttius   admitted,   being    somewhat  raised  in 
temperature  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  13 

walls  of  the  staircase  and  the  stajrs,  and 
b^ng  admitted  to  mix  with  the  air  of  | 
the  room  several  feet  above  the  heads  of 
the  persons  occupying  it,  can  never  be  felt 
cold,  and  will  never  produce  a  draught  in  it ; 
while,  by  mixing  with  the  air  of  the  room, 
it  will  greatly  increase  its  salubrity,  as  well 
as  contribute  to  increasing  the  draught  in 
the  chimney.  This  mode  of  admitting  air 
from  the  staircase,  by  openings  on  purpose 
over  the  room  doors,  instead  of  allowing 
air  to  find  its  way  into  the  room,  to  supply  the  draught  uf  the 
chimney,  through  such  chinks  as  there  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
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windows  or  doors  of  the  f^Brtment,  is  one  of  >4 

the  greatest  modern  improvements  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  finishing  of  houses,  k 
When  the  exterior  air  is  allowed  to  come 
in  by  the  windows,  it  commonly  enters  by 
the  chinks  between  the  lower  sash  and  the 
upper  one,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  lower 
sash ;  and,  being  much  colder,  and  conse- 
quently heavier,  than  the  air  of  the  room,   I 
it  sinks  to  the  floor,  where  it  forms  a  cool 
stratum,  as  deep  as  the  lower  bars  of  the  j 
fireplace  are  high  above  the  hearth.  Almost  I 
all  the  cool  air  in  the  room  above  the  level  I 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  grate  is  drawn  into  j 
the  fire,  to  supply  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney ;  leaving  tne  upper  part  of  the  air  of 
the  room  in  which  the  occupants  breathe, 
to  the  chance  of  being  freshened  by  such  air  as  may  enter  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  by 
the  occasional  opening  of  both.    Nothing  can  be  more  widely  dif- 
ferent in  effect,  than  the  admission  of  air  to  a  warm  room  by 
openings  at  the  tops  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  by  openings 
at  the  bottoms.    In  the  former  case,  the  air  admitted  mixes  with 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  greatly  improves  its  wbolesomeness  to 
those  who  breathe  it;  in   the  latter  case,  it  merely  cot^a  the 
lower  extremities   of  the  occu-  '* 

pants,  and  increases  the  draught 
of  the  fire.  For  example,  in 
ordinal^  houses,  in  winter  even- 
ings, when  the  window  shutters 
are  closed,  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  no  air  can  find  its  way 
into  the  room  but  through  the 
doorway ;  and,  as  the  largest 
chink  when  the  door  is  shut  is  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  floor  (in 
order  to  admit  of  the  door  sliding 
over  the  carpet),  the  whole  sup- 
phr  of  air  required  by  the  draught 
of^the  fire  is  admitted  through 
this  vacuity;  and,  unless  the 
staircase  has  been  heated,  the 
natural  consequence  is  that 
almost  every  person  in  the  room 

has   cold   feet      The  ladies,  to  .      . 

mitigate  this  evil,  generally  use  footstools,  which  keep  their  feet 
rather  warmer,  by  removing  them  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
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cold  stratum  of  air, 
which  is  wanner  than 
the  lower  part;  or 
they  raise  them  above 
it  altc^tber,  by  re- 
cUning  on  a  eo&  ; 
while  little  children 
playing  on  the  floor 
are  almost  entirely 
immersed  in  it.  If  the 
air,  however,  were 
admUted  only  by  the 
top  of  the  doorway, 
instead  of  the  botloio, 
ev^i  if  the  sturcase 
were  not  heated,  it 
would  mix  with,  and 
be  difiused   through      ' 

the  other  ur,  before  it  reached  the  floor,  producing  a  volume  of 
air  every  where  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  the  cold  stratum 
over  the  floor  could  not  be  formed.     The  air  of  the         ^^ 
room  would  thus  be  rendered  much  fitter  for  breath- 
ing, and  would  be  equally  adapted  as  before  for  sup- 
plying the  draught  to  the  fire.     To  prevent  the  air 
from  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorway,  the  door 
should  be  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  is  consistent  with 
its  moving  over  the  carpet;  and,  to  do  this  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  Redman's,  or  some  other  de-  M 
ficription  of  rising  hinges,  ought  to  be  used,  instead  of  ') 
the  conmion  kind.  r 

When  a  smoky  chimney  is  neither  produced  by  I 
wind  blowing  down  the  smoke ;  nor  by  the  want  of  I 
air  to  supply  the  draught  of  the  fire ;  nor  by  its  being    j 
placed  in  an  external  wall,  and  subject  to  have  the  |,l 
air  in  the  flue  chilled,  either  by  cold,  damp,  or  the  Ir 
admissioD  of  external  air  through  the  masonry ;  the  I 
evil  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by  placing  pots,  in  the  form  of 
long  ^lindrical  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  the  chimneys.     Some  of 
the  lai^est  mansions  in  England,  both  in  town  and  country,  are 
disfigured  by  pots  of  this  kind.     Iliese  are  among  the  most 
unsightly  of  the  appendages  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  we  can 
in  DO  case  recommend  them,  unless  when  they  are  built  into  the 
masonry,  eiUier  by  thrusting  them  down  a  chimney  top  already 
formed,  or  by  placing  them  on  it,  and  carrying  up  masonry 
round  them.    In  either  case,  the  section  across  such  a  chimney- 
pot will  be  as  represented  inj^,  18.     Finally,  after  all  the  above 
modes,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  for  cormg  a  smoky  chimney 
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have  beeo  tried,  and  found  ineffiectualt  there 

still   remains  one,  which   seldom  fails  of 

success.     This  is,  to  use  a  stove,  the  front 

of  which  comes  down  as  far  as  the  top  bar 

of  the  grate  containins  the  fuel.     This  is 

no  doubt  vei^  unsightly,  and  occasions  a 

great  loss  of  heat;  but  it  is  much  better 

thaa  a  smoky  room,  and  the  unsightliness 

may,  in  part,  be  avoided,  by  forming  the 

front  of  the   stove  of  opMi  work  glazed 

with  talc.     Anv  one  who  has  seen  a  fire 

burning  brightly  in  one  of  Mr.  Nott's 

stoves,   with    its     talc-gtazed    front   (see 

Etuye.  of  Coil.  Arch.,  p.  1032.),  will  allow 

that  the  effect  is  much  more  brilliant  than 

could  have  been  expected ;  while  the  talc  l 

is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by 

the  heat.     If  a  smoky  chimney  cannot  be  cured  even  by  tJiu 

means,  the  last  and  absolutely  certain  mode  is  to  close  the  eo- 

tire   front   with   a  cast-iron    frame  gUoed  with   talc,   and  to 

supply  air  to  the  fire  by  a  flue  communicating  with  the  external 

atmosphere ;  but,  in  this  case,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 

ventilation  of  the  room. 

We  have  been  thus  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  smoky  diimneys, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  because  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  c^  warming  and  ventilating ;  sub- 
jects by  no  means  so  well  understood  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Warming  andvetUiUUing  the  entire  House.  Various  plans  have 
been  adopted,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  for  adding  to  the  com- 
fort of  houses,  both  in  town  and  country,  by  the  introdnaion  of 
some  general  system  of  warming  and  ventilating  them,  so  as  to 
supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  u  thought  desirable,  the  use  of 
open  fireplaces.  The  ol^ects  in  view  are,  generally,  a  more  equal 
diffiision  of  heat,  and  a  saving  of  fuel;  and  both  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  attained,  in  connexion  with  the  renewal  of  the 
air,  so  as  to  render  the  houses  bo  heated  as  wholesome  to 
live  in  as  tliose  heated  by  open  fireplaces ;  though,  in  by  far 
the  fi^eater  number  of  cases,  the  heating,  and  the  tsconomy  of 
fuel,  have  been  effected  without  due  regard  to  ventilation,  and 
the  result  has,  consequently,  proved  injurious  to  the  health  of  tbe 
occupants  of  the  house.  Up  to  1814'  and  1815,  almost  the  only 
mode  for  warming  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  halls  and  stair- 
cases  was  by  the  placing  of  German  or  Swedish  stoves  in  them ; 
the  former  being  built  of  brick,  and  generally  covered  with' 
Dutch  tiles ;  and  the  latter  being  wholly  of  cast  iron.  The  first 
nond  improvement  upon  this  mode  was  made  by  Mr.  iStrntt  of 
Helper,  near  Derby,  about  1607;  who,  »ocm  afterwards,  intro- 
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duced  this  improTed  system  of  heatinff  into  his  manufactoriest 
the  Derby  Infirmary,  and  his  own  dweTl]ng*hou8e  in  Derbv.  It 
was  afterwards  made  public  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  1820,  m  his 
work  entitled  the  Philosophy  ^Domestic  Economy.  Mr.  Strutt's 
apparatus  was  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  house  or  building 
to  be  heated,  and  consisted  of  an  immense  iron  pot  fcalled  a  oockle, 
from  the  circuitous  passages  formed  round  it  lor  the  passace 
of  the  air  to  be  heated^  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the 
fire  under  it,  and  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air  from  the  atmo- 
sphere passing  over  it  Thb  air,  being  heated  to  80^  or  90%  was 
carried  by  air-flues  into  all  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house ; 
while,  the  fireplaces  being  left  open,  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the 
rooms  escaped  by  the  chimneys,  equal  to  that  thrown  in  by  the 
beating  apparatus.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  work, 
to  enter  much  into  detail  on  this  subject ;  otherwise,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Strutt's  principle,  that  of  introducing 
fiiesh  air  along  with  fresh  supplies  of  heat,  is  the  only  principle 
which  combines  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  of 
the  house,  with  the  other  objects  in  view.  Mr.  Strutt's  mode  of 
heating  (or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  Sylvester^s  mode)  has  been 
introduced  into  numerous  private  houses,  with  difierent  degrees 
of  success :  but,  partly  from  the  management  of  the  apparatus 
not  being  thoroughly  understood ;  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  it,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  in  houses  al- 
ready built;  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  servants  to 
attend  regularly  to  apparatus  of  this,  or  of  any  other  description; 
bat  chiefly  to  another  mode  of  heating  (by  hot  water)  having  come 
into  fitthion ;  it  is  now  very  generally  given  up.  Another  reason 
why  it  has  been  given  up  is,  the  liability  of  this  plan  to  overheat 
the  air,  and  derive  it  of  its  moisture ;  more  especially  in  cases 
where  the  persons  managing  the  stove  do  not  understand  that» 
when  an  increased  temperature  is  wanted  in  the  rooms  heated, 
it  is  not  to  be  produced  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air 
introduced  (which  is  always  understood  to  be  about  80^,  or  a  few 
degrees  more  or  less),  but  by  introducing  the  air  in  greater 
quantities,  which  is  done  by  produdng  a  more  rapid  current. 
Now,  this  additional  quantity  and  increased  current  of  heated  air 
cannot  be  introduced,  unless  an  increased  quantity  is  abstracted 
from  the  rooms  to  be  heated ;  and,  as  in  most  houses  no  suffi- 
cient provision  is  made  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  made,  is  neglected 
to  be  used,  hence,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  forced  in,  by  increasing  the  fire  in  the  cockle. 
This  is  an  objection  to  which,  we  fear,  Mr.  Strutt's  mode  of  heat- 
ing will  always  be  liable ;  and,  hence,  the  superiority  of  a  plan, 
subsequently  introduced,  which  may  be  described  as  heating  the 
cockle,  or  inverted  pot,  with  steam  or  hot  water,  instead  of 
heating  it  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  fire.     By  this  means,  the 
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temperature  of  the  air  heated  can  never  be  rabed  to  an  injurious 
height,  and  the  air  is  never  rendered  insalubrious,  by  being  de- 
prived of  its  moisture.  (See,  on  this  subject,  three  important 
papers  in  the  Arc/iitectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.^  p.  407*9  And  vol.  iv. 
p.  161.  and  p.  SIS.) 

.  There  is  yet  another  objection  to  the  working  of  Strutt's 
method,  which,  however,  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  merit  of  the 
principle.  In  some  instances,  from  the  imperfect  construction 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  flues  connected  with  it,  houses  have 
been  set.  on  fire;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  Custom-House,  for 
example,  the  apparatus  has  continued  to  be  used  after  it  was  so 
far  worn  out  as  to  admit,  along  with  the  heated  air,  smoke  and 
ashes ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  heating  the  same  building,  from  the 
apparatus  not  being  sufficiently  powerful,  the  cockle  is  heated.- 
to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  deprive  the  air  passing  over  it  of  its 
moisture,  ana  even  to  decompose  the  organised  matters  sus- 
pended in  it  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  Custom-House,  a  most 
unwholesome  atmosphere  was  produced,  and  various  diseases 
were  the  consequence.  The  manner  in  which  houses  have  been 
set  on  fire  by  hot-air  stoves  is  easily  explained.  In  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  or  of  the  flues 
connected  with  it ;  or  of  the  over-anxiety  of  the  parties  attending 
the  stove,  to  produce  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
apartments  heated ;  the  fire  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  iron  pot  red-hot  In  this  case,  being  acted  on  by  the 
intensity  of  the  fire  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cool  air  on  the 
other,  the  iron  is  Very  liable  to  crack ;  and  when  a  crack  takes 
place,  however  small  it  may  be  at  first,  it  soon  widens  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  flbme,  which  thus  passes  into  the  air-flue,  instead  of 
into  its  own  smoke-flue ;  and,  of  course,  is  discharged  into  the 
apartment  to  be  heated,  setting  fire  in  its  course  to  whatever  it 
approaches  that  is  combustible.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  under 
a  proper  system  of  management,  no  such  accident  could  happen 
with  Strutt's  apparatus,  nor  with  various  others  that  have  been 
introduced  in  imitation  of  it ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  such 
accidents  do  happen  very  firequently,  and  that  they  never  could 
occur,  if  steam  or  hot  water  were  employed  to  heat  the  cocUe, 
instead  of  its  being  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
burning  fiiel. 

We  repeat,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  results,  Mr. 
Strutt's  principle,  that  of  communicating  heat  by  means  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  air,  is  still  the  only  true  one :  and,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  we  nuiy  mention  that  the  systems  of  heating  adopted  by  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Ure  for  adaption 
there,  in  the  Custom-House,  and  in  other  places;  proceed  on 
the  same  principle ;  their  several  inventors  only  recommending 
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diffisrent  descriptions  of  apparatus  for  carrying  that  principle  into 
effect.  A  main  feature  in  the  most  recent  of  these  improved 
apparatuses  consists  in  the  application  of  the  heat  of  me  fuel 
to  steam  or  hot  water  in  the  first  instance,  over  tiie  tubes  or 

Elates  containing  which,  as  already  observed,  the  air  to  be 
eated  is  made  to  pass.  As  neither  steam  nor  water,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  rise  above  the  boiling  point,  there 
is  no  danger,  where  this  mode  is  adopted,  of  bummg  the  air,  as 
the  expression  b ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  air  entering 
the  i^rtments  to  be  heated,  being  at  a  lower  temperature,  will 
be  more  sluggbh,  greater  care  is  requisite  in  providing  a  system 
of  air-flues,  with  regulating  valves,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  air 
in  the  room  ^u&l  to  the  portion  entering  may  continually  escape. 
.,To  do  this  eroctually,  without  opening  the  windows,  it  is  neces- 
sary either  to  have  a  ian  for  blowing  in  the  heated  air,  as  Dr. 
Desaguliers  and  Dr.  Ure  recommend ;  or  flues  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  of  the  room,  carried  up  in  close  contact  with  a  flue 
cdnnected  with  a  fireplace  in  constant  use,  in  order  to  create  a 
draught  in  it  When  this  mode  of  heating  is  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  house  is  building,  such  air«flues  may  be  carried  up  with 
fiEu:ili^  around,  and  in  close  contact  with,  the  flue  from  the  fire 
which  heats  the  apparatus;  by  which  means  a  draught  will 
always  be  created  in  the  air-flues  when  the  apparatus  is  at  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied  to  it;  but,  when  a  house 
already  built,  finished,  fitted  up,  and  fiimbhed,  without  a  view 
to  any  mode  of  heating,  is  to  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by  this, 
or  by  any  other  mode  requiring  air-flues,  the  flues,  and  other 
arrangements  made,  are  almost  dways  more  or  less  imperfect,  and 
the  end  seldom  or  never  completely  attained. 

In  the  choice  of  a  house,  therefore,'  we  would  never  attach 
much  importance  to  the  circumstance  of  a  heating  apparatus 
being  ^ther  wanting  or  existing  in  it;  at  least,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  practice  in  this  department  of  domestic  architecture. 
The  time,  doubtless,  will  come^  when  a  heating  apparatus  will 
be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  all  houses  of  a  certain  size; 
and  for  smaller  houses  in  streets,  along  a  railroad,  or  at  no 
great  distance  from  one  another,  waria  air  may  be  supplied,  as 
gas  and  water  are  now,  by  public  establishments;  but  these 
improvements  are  too  far  distant  for  any  practical  use  to  be 
made  of  them  in  this  work.  All  that  we  can  safely  recommend 
in  the  way  of  general  heating  is,  a  stove,  which  may  be  of  cast 
iron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  staircase,  or  in  a  central  room 
on  the  cellar  floor,  to  be  used  in  severe  weather.  Such  a  stove 
will  communicate  a  moderate  temperature  to  the  air  of  the 
staircase ;  which  air  will  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  opening  of  doors  by  servants  in  the 
basement  story,  and  of  the  main  entrance  door  in  the  ground 
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6oor  by  the  fitmily  and  their  visit«*s.  Such  a  mode  of  general 
heating  requires  no  other  attention  than  that  of  supplying  the 
fire  io  the  stove  with  fuel ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 

Gcted«  in  the  present  state  of  things,  in  respect  to  servants. 
06t  <if  the  large  first*rate  houses  recently  built  in  Belgrave 
Sqitare,  LondoEi,  are  heated  in  the  manner  above  recommended, 
by  immense  oast-iron  stoves  placed  in  the  basement  floor. 

With  respect  to  tbe  different  modes  of  heating  apartments 
in  dweUing4iouses  by  the  introduction  of  steam  cur  hot-water 
pipes,  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  of  them ;  because,  as 
diey  warm  witliout  ventilating,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
wholesome.  Steamnpipes,  however  accurately  they  may  be  fitted, 
always  permit  the  escape  of  water,  even  though  it  should  be  in 
the  form  of  invisible  vapour ;  and  this  must  consequently  dete- 
riorate the  air  of  the  apartment,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
subject  tio  particular  diseases,  and  for  whom  a  moist  air  is  de- 
sirable. These  pipes,  also,  when  the  steam  first  enters  them, 
make  a  disagreeable  noise  by  their  expansion ;  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  when  the  steam  is  withdrawn,  by  their  contrac- 
tion. Hot-water  pipes,  of  every  kind,  are  still  more  liable  to 
commuQiGate  moisture  to  the  atmosphere  of  rooms  than  steam- 
pipes;  while,  by  neither  of  these  modes  of  heating  is  a  provision 
made  for  ventilation,  or,  in  other  words,  for  changing  the  air  of 
the  room.  It  is  true,  that,  in  all  rooms  having  an  open  fireplace, 
with  a  fire  burning  in  it,  and  having  the  doors  and  windows  not 
more  tightly  fittea  than  usual,  there  is  no  occasion  to  introduce 
a  change  of  air  by  any  systematic  arrangement;  because  that 
change  will  go  on  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  were  no  pipes 
for  heating  in  the  room ;  but,  in  general,  where  these  pipes 
are  introduced,  one  principal  object  is  the  saving  of  fuel ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  this  is  eflSscted,  the  ventilation  is  diminished, 
lor  want  <^  a  sufficient  draught  up  the  chimney.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  all  we  can  recommend,  under  the  ordinaryinstances 
of  a  villa  residence  in  Britain  and  similar  climates,  is,  to  heat 
the  air  of  the  staircase  by  a  common  stove,  and  to  trust  the 
beating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  to  open  fireplaces. 

In  climates  having  the  winters  more  severe  than  that  of 
Britain ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and 
•of  North  America,  the  consumption  of  fiiel,  if  heating  were 
to  be  effected  solely  by  open  "fireplaces,  would  be  much  too 
great  for  general  use,  even  in  first-rate  houses;  as,  indeed^ 
has  been  found  to  be  the  caae,  wheie  open  fireplaces  have  been 
tried,  both  in  Hambui^  and  New  York.  All  that  can  be  r^ 
commended  for  similar  climates  is,  in  the  case  of  cottaoes  and 
houses  of  only  two  stories,  to  introduce  a  system  of  smcNce  flues 
under  the  ground  floor ;  as  explained  in  detail  in  the  Ent^,  of 
Cott.  Arch^  book  i.  ehap.  i. ;  or  in  larger  houses,  or  houses  of 
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several  stories,  to  introdoce  the  brick-bailt  Oerman  stoves ;  the 
plans,  sections,  a»d  various  detuls  for  baildtng  which  will  be 
found  in  p.  1029,  lOSO.  of  the  work  quoted.  It  is  true^  that,  by 
such  a  system  of  heating,  the  air  of  the  room  can  never  be  so 
frequently  changed,  as  either  by  open  fireplaces,  or  the  anode  of 
heating  by  the  introduction  of  hot  air ;  and  the  consequence  1% 
that,  in  all  countries  where  such  stoves  are  in  use,  the  human 
countenance  has  a  much  paler  hue  than  in  Britain ;  and  the  faces 
of  the  women  (who,  of  course^  stay  most  in  the  house,)  are  pro- 
portionately paler  than  those  of  the  men.  These,  however)  are 
evils  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  such  climanes,  at  least,  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  in  its  application  to  useful 
domestic  purposes* 

Water,  llie  next  subject  (and  it  is  one  of  grestt  importance 
to  the  comfort  of  a  house)  is  water.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
wat^  in  the  upper  part  of  houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and 
the  moderate  charges  made  by  the  water  companies  for  high  ser- 
vice  (that  is,  for  raising  the  water  to  the  top  of  a  house,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  low  service^  which  implies  not  raising  the  water 
more  than  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground),  may  induce 
those  who  can  a£fbrd  it  to  place  a  capacious  cistern  in  the  roo^ 
if  possible;  or,  at  aU  events,  on  the  attic  or  second  floor,  of  all 
houses  containing  six  or  eight  rooms,  and  upwards.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  cistern  and  pipes  to  convev  water  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  house  (supposing  the  house  unfinished,  or  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair)  is  so  small,  and  the  advantages  of  having  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  so  great, 
that,  where  the  diflSculties  to  be  overcome  are  not  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  every  one  who  consults  his  comforts,  the  saving 
of  bis  servants'  time,  and  the  means  a  cistern  affords,  in  cases  dl 
fire,  of  saturating  the  floors  with  water,  and  thereby  preventing 
tbe  fire  from  spreading  downwards,  will  seriously  consider  this 
subject  before  be  dedd^  on  allowing  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
these  advantages  to  pass  by  him.  Asides  saving  the  time  of  car- 
rying water  from  the  basement  story  up  three  or  four  flights  of 
stairs,  a  cistern  in  the  upper  floor  affords  the  means  of  having  a 
bath  at  but  little  expense ;  of  providing  servants  with  a  sink  on 
the  attic  or  two-pair  floor ;  of  having  a  water-closet  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  (a  great  convenience,  particularly  where  there 
are  children,  or  two  ramilies  in  a  house) ;  and  of  supplying  any 
or  all  of  the  best  bed-rooms  or  dressing-rooms  with  water, 
by  means  of  a  fixed  basin,  with  a  supply-pipe  and  cock ;  which 
may  also  have  a  plug  and  waste-pipe,  carried  either  into  the 
trap  of  the  water-closet,  or  into  the  rain-water  pipe.  This  is  a 
comfort  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  any  one  by  whom  the 
luxury  of  it  has  not  been  enjoyed. 

Water  Cisterns,     In  the  choice  of  a  house,  therefore,  the  ca- 
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paciousness,  construction,  and  situation  of  the  cisterns  for  the 
supply  of  water  are  matters  to  be  carefully  looked  to,  otherwise  it 
may  be  necessary  to  incur  a  considerable  expense  in  providing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  should  the  house  about  to  be  taken 
not  require  to  be  repaired,  and  a  convenient  opportunity  not  be 
thus  afforded  of  fixing  a  cistern  in  the  upper  story.  In  the  present 
day,  every  privy  should  be  a  water-closet :  let  the  construction 
of  it  be  ever  so  common,  still  water  should  be  supplied,  and  that 
liberally.  Where  the  expense  of  a  proper  closet  is  inconvenient, 
or  the  occupancy  of  the  house  of  an  humble  kind,  an  iron 
hopper,  with  a  bent  soil-pipe,  which  shall  act  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  smell,  set  in  brickwork,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a 
pipe  and  cock,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Connected  with  the  water- 
closet  is  the  drain  by  which  the  water  is  carried  off  from  it,  and 
generally  from  the  sinks  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  From 
want  of  proper  care  in  the  construction  of  these  drains,  many 
houses,  otherwise  very  comfortable  and  healthy,  are  rendered 
the  reverse,  by  o£fensive  and  noisome  smells,  lliis  arises  either 
from  there  not  being  proper  traps,  or  from  the  covering  or  sides 
of  the  drains  being  insecure,  and  permitting  the  impure  air  to 
escape.  Enquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
drains,  before  a  soil-pipe  is  permitted  to  enter  one.  Where  soil 
is  permitted  to  enter  a  drain,  the  drain  should  be  rendered  (that 
b,  smoothly  plastered  over)  with  cement,  half  round  the  bottom 
inside,  and  all  over  the  top  outside,  and  covered  with  earth,  of 
which  clay  is  the  best  kind.  In  large  houses,  the  cistern  in- 
tended to  supplly  the  whole  of  the  basement  story  with  water 
may  be  placed  over  the  scullery ;  or,  in  smaller  houses,  in  the 
yard.  The  cistern,  whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  buildings 
should  always  be  covered  over,  and  have  a  flap  in  the  cover,  to 
give  access  to  the  pipes.  The  best  kind  of  cistern  is  formed  of 
quartering,  framed  together,  with  the  bottom  and  sides  boarded, 
and  lined  with  lead.  The  lead  at  the  bottom  should,  in  ordinary 
cases,  be  from  7  lb.  to  8lb.  weight  to  the  foot,  and  that  at  the 
sides  from  5  lb.  to  6  lb.  to  the  foot ;  but,  where  the  water  has  a 
tendency  to  corrode  the  lead  (for  instance,  if  it  is  at  all  impreg- 
nated with  any  kind  of  salt),  the  lead  should  be  proportionab^ 
thicker.  The  pipes  to  supply  tlie  cistern,  as  well  as  the  pipes 
from  the  cistern  to  serve  the  different,  sinks,  &c.,  should  be  of  the 
kind  called  by  the  lead-merchants  extra-strong  pipe ;  particularly 
those  pipes  that  are  laid  under  the  ground,  ana  those  that  are 
outside  the  building,  and  are  exposed  to  the  frost  in  winter.  All 
pipes  outside  the  building  should  be  covered  over,  to  protect 
them  from  injury  by  blows  or  frost.  The  cocks  should  also  be 
of  the  very  best  manufacture,  or  they  will  be  constant  sources  of 
annoyance  and  expense. 

A  Tank  for  the  Beception  of  Rain  Water  is  very  desirable  in 
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situations  where  water  springs  are  not  to  be  found,  and  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  water  companies*  The  tank  may  be 
built  in  any  convenient  form,  and  arched  or  domed  over  at  top, 
with  a  man-hole  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  or  in  the  summit  of 
the  dome,  having  a  stone  lid  to  fit  into  a  rebate  in  the  masonry, 
in  order  to  admit  a  man  to  descend  by  a  ladder  to  clean  out  the 
tank.  A  pump  must  also  be  inserted  to  draw  up  the  water. 
The  deeper  such  a  reservoir  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  much  the 
cooler  will  the  water  be  kept  A  very  convenient  form  for  a 
small  tank  is  that  of  a  circular  well,  which  may  be  covered  with 
a  flat  stone,  over  which  there  may  be  2  il.  or  S  ft.  in  depth  of 
earth,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  cool.  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  pump  ought  to  be  kept  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  to  allow  room  for  the  deposition  of  sediment.  The  rain 
water,  whether  collected  from  the  roof  of  the  house  or  from  other 
buildings,  or,  as  is  done  in  some  dry  hilly  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  showers,  should  be  filtered 
through  a  stratum  of  sand  and  charcoal  before  it  enters  the  tank ; 
and  this  filtering  medium  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  taken  out, 
and  cleaned,  or  renewed,  at  pleasure.  In  whatever  form  the  tank 
is  built,  all  the  masonry  or  brickwork  connected  with  it  should 
be  laid  in  cement,  and  plastered  with  that  material  on  the  side 
next  the  water. 

A  Pump- Well  should,  if  possible,  be  established  on  every 
premises  in  the  country.  There  may  be  no  permanent  spring 
in  most  cases ;  and,  in  many,  the  water  collected  from  the 
surface  springs  may  be  unfit  for  culinary  purposes  and  for 
washing;  but,  in  the  summer  season,  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
garden,  and  at  all  times  it  will  be  a  valuable  resource  in  the  case 
of  the  breaking  out  of  fire. 

An  Artesian  Well^  when  it  is  practicable  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  suburban  residence, 
which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  water  companies,  and  is  not  situated 
near  a  natural  supply  of  surface  water.  Before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  procure  water  by  boring,  however,  some  knowledge 
should  be  acquired  of  the  locality;  for,  unless  there  is  either  a 
considerable  substratum  of  porous  materials,  with  the  interstices 
filled  with  water,  and  supplied  from  the  surface  immediately  over 
it;  or  a  thin  porous  substratum,  connected  with  a  supply  of 
water  at  a  distance,  the  attempt  to  procure  water  will  not  be 
attended  with  success.  Even  when  water  is  procured  by  boring, 
it  will  not  rise  to  the  surface,  unless  the  stratum  in  which  it  is 
found  is  connected  with  a  supply  of  water  in  a  stratum  lying  on 
a  higher  level.  In  this  case,  it  will  rise  above  the  surface,  in 
proportion  as  the  height  and  the  supply  are  great,  and  the  ori- 
fice of  the  perforation  small.  When  the  water  will  rise  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface,  it  may  be  made  to  ascend  into  a  vase, 
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andilow  over  it  into  an  open  basin ;  provision  being  made  by  a 
cock  to  rjBceive  water  direct  from  the  ascending  pipe  for  culinary 
purposes,  more  especially  in  summer  when  it  is  cool.  When  the 
water  does  not  rise  within  several  feet  of  the  surface,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insert  a  pump  in  the  perforation ;  and  if  this  pump  be 
of  the  lifting  kind,  and  not  dependent  on  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  made  to  raise  water  from  the  depth  of  a 
100  ft.  and  upwards.  In  cases  of  pumps  of  this  sort,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  cases  where  a  pump  is  connected  with  an 
Artesian  well,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  tank  adjoining  it ;  into 
which  the  water  can  be  pumped  at  times  when  the  labour  can 
be  most  conveniently  performed ;  or,  when  from  the  season  of 
the  year,  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow,  the  supply  is  most 
abundant.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  dis- 
tricts most  favourable  for  Artesian  wells,  and  which  are  populous, 
in  the  Vale  of  London,  for  example,  so  many  are  generally 
made,  that  the  supply  to  each  is  found  to  be  insufficient;  or,  at 
all  events,  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  expense  incurred.  In  all 
suburbs,  it  will  probably  be  found  more  economical  and  con- 
venient for  the  inhabitants  to  join  together,  and  brinff  a  supply 
of  water  in  pipes  from  some  natural  source  on  the  surrace ;  than 
for  each,  or  even  every  two  or  three  families  to  join  together,  to 
form  an  Artesian  well. 

Balconies  and  Skylights,  A  balcony,  independently  of  its  ornar 
mental  eiBect,  whether  with  or  without  flowers,  is  valuable  as  a 
place  to  go  out  on  in  case  of  fire.  There  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  a  large  balcony  for  every  story  of  the  house  above  the  base- 
ment story,  into  which  the  staircase  window  ought  to  open ;  so 
that  the  inmates  of  each  floor  of  the  house,  if  alarmed  by  fire 
in  the  night-time,  might  have  immediate  access  to  the  balcony, 
where  they  could  remain  till  assistance  was  procured*  A  sky- 
light is  not  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roof 
and  the  chimney  tops,  and  having  access  to  the  latter  in  case 
of  the  chimney  being  on  fire,  but  it  is  often  valuable  as  a  fire 
escape.  In  examining  the  windows  of  a  skylight,  or,  rather,  the 
opening  in  the  roof,  the  manner  in  which  it  opens  and  shuts 
ought  to  be  particularly  observed,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  efiective  in  excluding  the  rain  and 
snow.  The  best  construction  is  where  the  light  or  door  is 
perpendicular,  and  opens  out  to  the  roof  like  a  common  door; 
but,  as  this  can  on!  v  be  done  in  the  case  of  large  roofs,  the  more 
ordinary  form  is  to  nave  the  opening  in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  slating.  In  this  case,  the  best  mode  of 
forming  a  cover,  light,  or  door,  to  the  skylight,  is  to  make  it 
with  sides  which  fit  on  to  raised  ledges,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cover  of  a  bandbox  fits  on  the  box.  The  ledges  attached  to 
the  roof,  on  which  the  light  or  cover  fits,  should  be  rendered 
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waterproof  oq  their  lower  side^  by  lead  flashings  projecting-  over 
the  slates.  In  whatever  way  the  door  or  lid  is  formed,  there 
sfacnild  always  be  more  or  less  of  glass  in  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  readily  found  in  the  night-time. 

Sect.  HI.     On  the  damestie  QffSees  t^a  House. 

Though  the  observations  in  this  section  refer  more  immediately 
to  houses  of  the  first  and  second  rate,  than  to  those  of  a  smaller 
character,  or  to  cottages,  yet  they  will  be  found  not  without 
their  use  when  applied  to  the  latter.  They  will  show  what  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain,  when  there  are  the  means  of  obtaining  it ; 
and,  by  displaying  all  the  good  and  evil  points  in  the  oflSces  of 
a  large  and  complete  house  to  be  desired  or  avoided  on  a  large 
scale,  they  will  impress  them  more  forcibly  on  the  mind,  and 
contribute  to  their  application  in  houses  on  a  smaller  scale.  As 
a  villa  will  be  designed  and  executed  in  a  more  perfect  manner 
by  the  architect  who  has  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the 
anraogements  of  a  mansion ;  so  will  a  cottage,  or  a  fourth-rate 
suburban  house,  be  better  planned  by  an  architect  or  builder 
who  is  familiar  with  the  requisites  of  the  villa.  In  like  manner, 
also^  the  intending  occupant  of  a  cottage  or  fourth-rate  suburban 
houses  who  understands  what  constitutes  a  commodious,  com- 
fortable^ and  elegant  villa,  will  be  better  able  to  make  choice  of 
any  inferior  description  of  dwelling. 

All  that  is  essential  to  a  villa  ^ould  be  found  in  a  cottage; 
and,  though  a  cottage  has  not  a  housekeeper's  room,  a  butler's 
pantry,  a  larder,  a  wine-cellar,  a  coal-cellar,  &c.,  each  separate, 
and  of  some  size;  yet  in  every  comfortable  cottage  there  is  a 
closet,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  keeps  her  dry  stores, 
such  as  linen,  &c.,  and  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  house- 
keeper's room ;  and  a  pantry,  where  she  keeps  her  cooked  pro- 
visions, and  a  safe,  in  which  she  keeps  her  meat ;  which  last 
two  serve  instead  of  larders.  She  has  a  place,  also,  for  liquors 
and  ale,  and  another  for  fuel,  &c*  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
belonging  to  the  mansion  which  has  not  its  prototype  in  the 
cottage;  and,  as  the  former  is  only  an  amplification,  or  more 
oomjHete  developement,  of  the  latter,  it  forms  an  excellent  beau 
idial  for  the  cottage^builder,  or  the  chooser  of  a  cottage,  to  keep 
continually  in  his  mind's  eye. 

The  Kitchen  is  a  most  important  apartment  in  every  house ; 
and,  being  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  food,  it  snould  be 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  enable  the  cook  to 
perform  her  duties.  It  should  be  as  lofty  and  as  well  lighted 
as  circumstances  will  allow:  this  is  a  most  important  point, 
and  should  be  attended  to  in  all  houses.  In  small  bouses  it  is 
especially  necessary;  as  low  kitchens  are  generally  dark,  and 
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light  is  essential  both  to  cleanliness  and  comfort.  In  many 
third  and  fourth-rate  houses  in  London,  the  kitchens  are  so  low 
and  dark,  that  the  servants  employed  to  wash  up  the  tea-things, 
glasses,  and  other  articles  (generally,  in  such  houses,  washed  in 
the  kitchen),  cannot  see  when  they  are  clean.  When  cooking  is 
going  on,  the  whole  kitchen  is  filled  with  steam ;  the  tin  covers, 
and  other  utensils  which  ought  to  look  bright,  become  dim ; 
and  every  thing  has  an  air  of  dirt  and  untidiness.  In  houses 
of  these  classes,  therefore,  the  kitchen  ought  always  to  be  made 
higher  than  it  is  at  present;  and,  instead  of  the  lowest,  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  loftiest  apartments  in  the  house.  In  most  parts  of 
England,  the  kitchen  is  in  the  basement  stoiy,  or  on  the  ground 
floor :  but  in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  counting-house  or 
shop  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  kitchen  is  often  on  the  second  or 
the  third  floor ;  which  is  attended  with  the  great  advantage  of  pre- 
venting any  kitchen  smells  from  escaping  into  the  place  of  busi- 
ness. In  Genoa,  and  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  Uie  kitchen  is 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  house ;  the  floor,  in  these  cases,  being 
generally  laid  with  tiles.  This  practice  is  convenient  for  the 
escape  of  smells,  but  very  inconvenient  in  almost  every  other 
respect  It  would  scarcely  answer  for  being-  introduced  into 
Britain,  unless  we  could  be  induced  to  adopt  the  French  mode 
of  cooking,  and  use  only  charcoal  as  fuel.  It  might,  however,  do 
where  cooking  was  performed  by  gas ;  which  it  might  be,  with 
great  economy  and  cleanliness,  wherever  there  are  public  gas 
establishments.  Sometimes  the  kitchen  is  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  dining-room,  but  detached  from  the  house,  and  under 
a  flat  roof  covered  with  lead ;  or  what  is  termed,  in  London,  a 
lead  flat.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  flat  should  be  pu^ed 
(stufled  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  with  some  non-con- 
ducting substance)  and  ventilated,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  intense 
heat,  which  would  otherwise  penetrate  the  lead.  In  houses  of  a 
superior  description,  the  kitchen  should  not  only  be  lofty  and 
light;  but  also  well  ventilated,  or  supplied  with  air-flues  for 
carrying  ofi*  the  steam  and  the  effluvia  from  the  food.  When 
this  precaution  is  neglected,  even  in  lofty  kitchens,  the  steam 
hangs  like  a  cloud  below  the  ceiling ;  and  the  smell  of  the  food, 
when  cooking,  is  often  found  very  unpleasant  Sometimes  the 
escape  of  these  effluvia  to  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  is  pre- 
vented by  pugging ;  but  this  only  confines  them  to  the  kitchen, 
while  the  air-flues  carry  them  away  into  the  open  air.  In  short, 
the  air-flue  ought  to  be  considered  essential  to  every  kitchen, 
whether  that  ofa  large  house  or  a  small  one.  The  introduction 
of  these  flues  in  building  a  house  would  add  nothing  to  the  cost; 
because  the  extra-labour  is  compensated  for  by  the  saving  of 
material ;  and  hence,  in  brickwork,  unless  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  flues  are  never  charged  for. 
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Where  practicable,  the  kitchen  should  look  to  the  north  or 
the  north-easty  as  should  all  those  domestic  offices  which  require 
to  be  kept  cool.  When  the  kitchen  is  under  ground^  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  England,  particularly  i^  large  towns,  this  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence;  but  it  should  always  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  dining-room.  In  large  houses,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  private  communication  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining-room,  by  a  passage  (and  staircase,  if  the  kitchen,  &c.,  are 
under  ground)  leading  into  an  anteroom,  or  waiting-room  for 
the  servants,  adjoining  the  dining-room.  This  passage  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  have  an  air-flue,  so  that  any  escape  of 
effluvia  from  the  kitchen,  &c.,  may  be  dispersed  in  summer,  or  car- 
ried off  in  winter,  before  it  reaches  the  anteroom.  The  anteroom 
should  be  furnished  with  broad  shelves  fixed  to  the  wall,  with 
drawers  beneath,  to  hold  such  articles  as  may  be  wanted  by  the 
servants  waiting  in  the  dining-room ;  and  in  some  first-rate 
houses,  there  is  a  hot  table,  warmed  by  pipes  of  hot  water, 
steam,  or  smoke-flues,  to  set  the  dishes  on,  when  brought  from 
the  kitchen,  before  they  are  carried  into  the  dining-room. 

A  kitchen  should  always  be  dry :  the  walls  must,  therefore, 
be  preserved  from  damp,  if  the  kitchen  is  under  ground,  by 
building  them  in  cement,  at  least  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  floor ; 
and,  where  ground  outside  is  against  any  of  the  walls,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  build  an  inner  wall,  one  brick  thick,  and  hollow, 
against  the  outer  wall ;  or  to  build  a  dry  area,  carried  down  be- 
low the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  which  area  should  be 
ventilated  and  drained.  The  floor  should  be  of  rubbed  Yorkshire 
stone,  laid  on  brick  walls,  at  least  two  courses  of  bricks  high 
above  the  ground.  If  the  foundation  is  damp,  concrete  a  foot  or 
two  thick,  composed  of  clean  gravel  and  fresh-burned  stone-lime, 
should  be  thrown  in  first,  to  form  a  foundation  on  which  the 
walls  should  be  built.  To  keep  the  floor  dry,  air  should  be 
intrdduced,  and  made  to  circulate  freely,  under  it ;  for  which 
purpose,  air  gratings  should  be  fixed  in  all  the  outward  walls, ' 
and  openings  for  the  air  to  pass  through  left  in  all  the  walls  on 
which  the  paving  is  laid. 

Id  very  large  kitchens,  a  portion  of  the  floor  opposite  the  fire- 
place, about  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  and  from  6fl.  to  lOfl. 
square,  according  to  circumstances,  should  be  of  wood;  that  is, 
of  oak  joists  and  sleepers  laid  on  brick  walls,  with  a  deal  or  oak 
floor  over  them.  On  this  wooden  floor  the  table  should  be 
placed ;  and  by  this  means  the  cook  may  generally  be  able  to 
avoid  standing  on  the  stone  floor.  The  skirting  round  the 
kitchen  should  be  made  of  cement  (not  wood)  wherever  there 
are  stone  or  brick  floors ;  as  wooden  skirting  is  liable  to  rot  in 
a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture  which  lodges  about 
it  firom  the  frequent  washing  of  the  floor. 

»  3 
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The  ceilings  of  all  kitchens,  however  smally  should  be  lathed 
on  the  under  side  of  the  jobts,  and  plastered ;  for,  if  this  is  not 
donCf  and  only  the  space  between  the  joists  plastered,  the 
effluvia  arising^  fron\  the  cooking  collect  and  remain  between 
the  joists,  in  spite  of  all  the  ventilation  that  can  be  given :  the 
spaces  between  the  joists  also  afibrd  shelter  for  flies,  spiders,  &c« 
As  the  ceilings  of  kitchens  should  be  scraped,  cleaned,  and 
whitened  (or  coloured)  every  year,  the  expense  of  plastering  is 
soon  repaid  by  the  diminution  of  the  surface ;  the  sides  of  the 
joists  making  a  surface  of  one  and  a  half  times  more  than  the 
whole  ceiling. 

The  kitchen  doors  should  always  be  made  to  open  towards  the 
fireplace ;  otherwise  the  opening  and  shutting  of  them  will  be 
likely  to  cause  the  chimney*  to  smoke  by  disturbing  the  current 
of  the  air. 

The  fireplace  should  be  capacious  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cooking  required ;  and  it  should  be  from  4  ft.  to  8  or  9  feet 
wide,  and  never  less  than  two  bricks  and  a  half,  or  1  ft.  10^  in* 
deep.  Large  fireplaces  should  be  from  2ft.  Sin.  to  2ft.  T^in. 
deep ;  the  range  can  then  have  a  proper  boiler  at  the  back,  sup* 
plied  with  water  by  a  pipe  from  die  main  cistern,  and  regulated 
by  a  small  feeding  cistern,  so  that  the  boiler  will  be  always  fiill 
of  water.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  supply  of 
hot,  if  not  boiling,  water,  at  night,  as  well  as  all  day.  In  lai^ 
kitchens,  there  should  be  a  hot  plate  and  stoves  for  made  dishes 
and  preserves  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  boiler  on  the 
other.  These  should  be  covered  over,  at  the  height  of  6  or  7 
feet,  by  a  projection  or  canopy  from  the  wall,  open  in  front,  and 
communicating  with  a  flue  for  carrying  ofi'the  steam  and  effluvia 
from  the  meat  There  should  be  one  or  two  laroe  closets  in  the 
kitchen,  in  a  very  dry  situation,  from  Sft.  to  4^  wide,  and  at 
least  18  in  deep,  for  holding  spices  and  other  things  that  may  be 
wanted  by  the  cook. 

The  principal  articles  of  fiimiture  required  in  a  kitchen  are,  a 
table,  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  apartment  will  allow,  and  made 
very  strong,  and  a  dresser  or  dressers.  The  tops  of  these  dressers 
should  be  2  in.  thick,  and  the  drawers  about  2  ft.  wide  and  7  in. 
deep.  The  space  under  the  drawers  is  sometimes  enclosed 
with  doors,  and  sometimes  open,  having  a  pot-board  the  whole 
width  and  length  of  the  dresser,  and  raised  S  or  4  inches  firom 
the  floor.  There  should  be  good  locks  on  one  or  two  of  the 
drawers,  and  two  iron  or  japanned  handles  fixed  on  each.  A 
mill  for  ooflee^  one  for  pepper,  and  another  for  the  finer  spicesi 
mav  be  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  dressers.  Ranffes  of  rails,  fiir* 
nished  with  hooks,  should  be  fixed  to  the  wall,  for  the  dish 
covers ;  and  round  or  jack-towel  rollers  should  be  attached  to 
the  backs  of  the  doors. 
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jftA-Grate  afid  Pit,    There  should  be  an  ash-grnte  and  pit 
made  under  the  fireplace,  that  the  nshes  may  drop  through  Uie 
ash^rate  into  the  pit,  and  leave  the  cinders  over  it;  which  may 
thus  be  taken  up  and  thromi  on  the  fire  without  making  any  dust. 
As  this  appendage  to  a  kitchen  fireplace  is  both  cleanly  and  eco- 
nomical, and  not  so  generally  known  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  more  especially  in  cottages,  we  give  a 
representation  of  it   in_;%.  19.,  which  is  a  section  across  the 
ash-grate  and  fireplace.     In  this 
section,  a  is  the  kitchen  fireplace; 
b,  the  ash-pit ;  c,  the  grating  over 
it;  and  d,  the  boiler  behind  the 
kitchen   fire.     The   bars   of  this 
grating   should  always  be  placed 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with 
the  back  of  the  grate  or  hearth, 
in  order  that  the  shovel  may  pass 
easily  over  them,  when  the  cook 
takes  up  the  cinders  to  throw  them  • 
on  the  fire.    The  grating  is  neither  ; 
hioged  nor  fixed,  but  fits  into  an  ' 
iron  firame  set  in  the  brickwork ; 
or,  where  there  is  a  hearthstone, 

into  a  rebate  cut  in  the  stone  to  receive  it,  from  which  it  is 
lifted  up  occasionally,  to  take  out  the  ashes.  In  lorge  esta- 
blishments, a  smoke-jack  is  not  only  the  best  for  roasting  meat, 
but  is  always  ready.  Where  there  is  no  smoke-jack,  a  bottle- 
jack  is  generally  employed  as  a  substitute ;  and  this,  when 
not  in  use,  should  be  hung  on  a  hook  purposely  fixed  in 
the  wall,  with  a  small  hook  near  it  for  the  key.  A  bottle-Jack 
should  always  be  used  with  an  upright  tin  stand,  or  case,  behind 
it,  called  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  hastener ;  which  should 
be  movable,  and  stand  on  feet,  with  a  dripping-pan  fixed  in  the 
bottom.  This  case  is  open  to  the  fire  in  iront,  but  is  closed  at 
the  back  and  sides.  It  should  be  of  block  tin,  and  should  be 
kept  very  bright  inside,  that  the  ravs  of  heat  may  be  reflected 
back  on  the  meat.  When  the  bottle-jack  is  not  used  with  a  tin 
stand,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  fixed  to  it,  there  should  be  a  small 
notched  brass  crane  fixed  to  the  mantel-piece  for  it  to  hang  upon. 
In  all  kitchens  where  much  cooking  is  required,  if  a  smoke-jack 
is  used,  or  even  a  bottle-jack,  without  a  hastener,  or  upright 
tin  case,  a  detached  screen  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
opening  of  the  fireplace  is  desirable,  in  order  to  render  the  kit- 
chen coot  and  comfortable  in  summer ;  and,  in  both  summer  and 
winter,  to  accelerate  the  roasting  of  meat.  This  screen  is  made 
of  wobd  lined  with  tin,  and  is  ^rnished  with  shelves,  on  which 
F  4 
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plateSi  &&,  may  be  placed  to  be  warmedi  and  cooked  dishes  to 
be  kept  hot. 

Roasting'Oven.  One  of  the  modern  improvements  in  tha 
fitting*up  and  furnishing  of  kitchens  is,  the  substitution  of  ovens 
of  cast  iron,  pkced  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire,  for  roast- 
ing-jacks, and  their  appendages  of  spits,  hasteners,  &c.  These 
ovens,  as  improved  by  Count  Rumford,  are  so  contrived,  by 
means  of  openings  below,  and  air-flues  from  the  top,  as  to  have 
a  current  of  air  continually  passing  through  them  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  meat  is  oxidised  in  roasting,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  when  roasted  before  an  open  fire ;  and  while,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  meat  is  equally  good,  the  first  cost  of  the  oven  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  a  smoke-jack  and  its  appurtenances,  and  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  roasting  is  incredibly  less.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  mode  of  roasting 
before  an  open  fire  is  so  OTeat  among  practical  cooks,  that  these 
ovens  are  only  occasionally  introduced ;  though,  in  a)most  every 
point  of  view,  they  are  so  very  desirable,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  general;  unless, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  roasting  and  cooking  by  gas  should  take  the 
lead.  Were  roasting-ovens  to  become  general,  there  would  be 
much  more  room  in  the  kitchen ;  much  less  occasion,  or  rather 
no  occasion,  for  large  open  fires ;  and  there  never  could  be 
much  smell,  as  that  would  be  chiefly  carried  off"  by  the  air-flue  of 
the  oven ;  while  any  other  smells  floating  in  the  open  kitchen 
would  be  carried  off  by  the  air-flue  close  under  the  ceiling  which 
has  been  already  recommended.  The  whole  business  of  cook- 
ery, by  requiring  less  heat  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen, 
and  by  being  comparatively  unaccompanied  by  strong  smells, 
would  thus  become  much  more  agreeable,  and  better  adapted 
for  the  mistress  of  a  house  and  her  daughters.  The  principal 
practical  objection,  to  an  oven  for  roasting  meat  in  a  small 
establishment  is,  the  constant  attention  it  requires  from  the 
cook,  to  keep  the  fire  in  a  state  to  give  out  constantly  an  equal 
degree  of  heat.  Where  there  is  only  one  servant,  the  fire,  in  so 
small  a  fireplace  as  that  required  K>r  heating  an  oven,  will  be 
in  danger  of  going  out,  or  becoming  too  low,  if  it  be  lefl  while 
the  cook  is  attendmg  to  any  of  her  other  duties ;  or  if,  to  avoid 
this,  she  makes  a  fire  large  enough  to  last  the  time  she  will  be 
away,  the  meat  will  probably  be  burned  by  the  great  heat  given 
out  at  first.  Besides  this,  the  smoke-flue  to  the  fireplace  of  the 
oven,  which  generally  opens  into  the  main  flue  a  few  feet  above 
the  oven,  frequently  requires  clearing  out ;  and,  though  this  can 
be  done  with  ease  by  the  cook,  yet  it  is  often  neglected ;  and  as, 
in  that  case,  the  fire  does  not  draw  well,  the  roasting  or  baking 
is  spoiled.  The  smaller  the  oven,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  this 
kind  of  mismanagement 
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Cooking. by  hot  Water.  A  remedy  for  these  evils  bos  been 
carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who  heats  his  oven  by  hot 
water,  kept  hot  by  the  open  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen- 
range  ;  but  whether  this  mode  of  heating  an  oven  is  ever  likely 
to  become  general,  is  more  than  can  be  at  present  predicted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Weeks's  mode  of  heating  to  that  of  placing  a  fire  immediately 
under  the  oven;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  additional 
expense  of  first  erection,  and  the  possibility  of  the  apparatus 
leaking  after  it  has  been  some  time  in  use,  might  not  prevent 
its  general  introduction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  superiority  of 
this  mode  of  heating  an  oven,  hot  plates,  and  other  apparatus, 
for  diflerent  purposes  of  cookery,  is  undoubted.  A  description 
of  Mr.  Weeks's  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  Architectural 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  64!. ;  and  it  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
all  those  who  have  much  cooking  to  perform,  as  saving  labour 
and  fuel,  and  promoting  cleanliness  and  the  general  comfort  of 
the  kitchen.  Mr.  Weeks  has  ranges  combining  his  different 
improvements,  of  every  description,  from  one  adapted  to  a  cot- 
tage of  the  smallest  size,  to  one  suitable  for  a  mansion,  or  an 
inn,  or  other  public  establishment  upon  a  large  scale. 

Cooking  by  Gas.  The  mode  of  cooking  by  gas,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Ena/clopadia  of  Cottage  Architecture^ 
p.  725.,  might  be  adopted  in  any  house,  either  in  the  kitchen  or 
in  any  room  between  it  and  the  garret.  It  is  the  most  economi- 
cal of  all  modes  of  cooking,  and  so  entirely  free  from  dust,  dirt, 
sraell,  excessive  heat,  and  other  annoyances,  that  it  might  be  per- 
formed by  any  lady  in  full  dress,  without  soiling  either  her  hands 
or  her  clothes.  Ultimately,  we  should  think,  this  mode  of 
cooking  will  come  into  very  general  use  in  towns  and  their 
suburbs,  and  in  all  situations  where  gas  is  employed  for  light- 
ing; but,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 'and  while  there  still  exists  a 
prejudice  against  even  roasting  meat  in  ovens,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  roasting  it  by  gas. 
.  Jlie  Coal^Cellar  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  kitchen  as 
possible,  and  should  be  sufiiciently  large  to  hold  coals  for  nine 
months'  consumption.  There  should  be  a  ready  access  to  it 
from  without,  for  the  men  to  shoot  the  coals  into  it.  In  large 
houses,  besides  the  common  coal-cellar,  a  cellar  for  coke  or  for 
charcoal,  or  separate  cellars  for  both,  are  desirable ;  and  also 
a  small  and  very  dry  cellar  for  wood  to  light  the  fire.  In 
€X>untry  places,  where  wood  is  abundant,  there  is  commonly  a 
large  wood-house  in  the  kitchen  court,  and  a  stack  of  wood  made 
at  some  distance  from  it  The  lighter  part  of  the  refuse  of  the 
stack,  and  of  the  wood-house,  is  collected  and  placed  by  itself, 
for  the  purnose  of  lighting  the  fires ;  and  very  little  regard  is 
paid  by  the  iiousekeeper,  or  mistress  of  the  establishment,  to  the 
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quantity  of  wood  used  in  this  way.  In  suburban  residences^  how- 
ever, the  expense  of  wood  for  lighting  the  fires  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  hence  the  advantage 
of  some  place  for  locking  up  the  stock  of  this  material,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  given  out  in  small  quantities,  as  wanted  for  use. 

The  Sadlery  should  be  as  close  to  the  kitchen  fireplace  as 
possible.  It  should  be  paved  with  Yorkshire  stone,  or  with 
brickwork,  and  need  not  be  more  than  9  or  10  feet  high,  which 
will  afford  room  for  a  cistern  over  it.  In  every  scuUery  there 
should  be  a  stone  sink,  as  large  as  the  space  will  allow,  7  in.  to 
8  in.  thick,  leaving  room  for  a  plate-rack  at  one  end.  Under  the 
plate-rack,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  should  be  a  slanting  drip-boardy 
to  convey  the  water  that  runs  from  the  plates  and  dishes  into 
the  sink.  A  waste-pipe  should  be  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sink,  and  taken  into  the  drain,  with  a  bell  stink-trap  and  grating 
over  it;  or  the  waste-pipe  may  be  taken  into  a  trap  in  the  drain, 
and  the  grating  soldered  into  the  sink.  Under  tlie  sink,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  part  of  the  floor,  should  be  fixed  a  large 
air-tight  stink-trap,  to  carry  off  the  water  when  the  floor  is 
cleaned.  ^  There  should  be  no  sink  stone  (a  stone  pierced  with 
boles  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  but  without  any  cover),  as 
it  is  by  such  stones  that  noisome  smells  most  frequently  escape 
from  the  drains.  Hot  water  should  be  supplied  to  the  sink 
by  pipes  taken  from  the  cistern  over  the  scuUery,  into  the  boiler 
at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace,  and  there  coiled  round 
several  times;  tlien  conveyed  to  the  sink,  and  afterwards  to  the 
washing-troughs  in  the  washhouse,  where  they  are  situated 
below  the  level  of  the  cistern ;  cold  water  should  be  also  conveyed 
to  the  sink,  which  may  be  done  in  pipes  direct  firom  the  cistern. 

A  Dust^hokf  or  place  for  containing  the  dust,  and  other  refuse 
formed  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  house,  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  establishment,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.    In 

Sineral,  small  houses  require  more  room  for  dust  and  refuse 
an  large  ones ;  because,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  dust  is 
regularly  carried  away  at  stated  intervals ;  whereas  in  the  cot- 
tage it  n-equently  remains  till  a  convenient  period,  which  some- 
times occurs  but  seldom.  The  dust-hole,  whether  large  or  small, 
ought  if  possible,  to  have  a  northern  exposure,  and  always  to  be 
furnished  with  a  door,  which  ought  to  fit  so  tightly  as  to  exclude 
smells.  Attached  to  every  dwelling  there  oujpit,  properly,  to  be 
two  dust  or  refuse  holes ;  one  for  v^etable  and  animal  matters, 
dust,  ashes,  &c.,  which  are  convertible  into  manure ;  and  another 
(which  may  always  be  of  much  smaller  size)  for  broken  eardien- 
ware,  glass,  stones,  &c.,  which  are  of  no  use,  except  for  the 
bottoms  of  roads  or  walks,  or  for  grinding  into  powder,  to  be 
used  for  forming  Roman  cement  or  anticorrosion  paint.  Bones, 
also,  should  if  possible,  be  kept  apart^  in  every  house;  because, 
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when  broken  and  fermented,  they  make  a  most  valaable  manure, 
as  we  shall  show  in  another  part  of  this  work.  As  few  materials 
thrown  into  the  dust^-hole  prodace  more  offensive  and  dan- 
gerons  smells  than  recent  bones,  from  the  decomposing  animal 
matter  remaining  on  their  sur&ce;  wherever  it  is  determined 
to  keep  them  apart,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  some  sifted  ashes 
From  the  fireplaces  of  the  house  in  along  with  them ;  because 
the  ashes,  by  absorbing  the  decomposing  matter,  prevent  it 
from  giving  out  an  offensive  smell.  In  whatever  way  the 
dust,  ashes,  bones,  and  vegetable  refuse  of  a  house  are  kept^ 
as  little  moisture  as  possible  ought  to  be  admitted  with  them, 
as  this  promotes  putrefaction.  In  the  case  of  cottages  in  the 
country,  the  dust-hole  and  the  dunghill  are  most  frequently 
comlMned ;  and,  as  the  water,  which  in  suburban  town  houses, 
is  usually  poured  down  the  sink,  is  thrown  into  this  pit,  a  verv 
excellent  manure  is  produced.  In  order  that  this  manure  pit 
may  be  as  little  injurious  to  health  as  possible^  it  should  be  at 
some  yards'  distance  from  the  cottage ;  and,  in  warm  weather,  it 
should  be  covered  with  boards,  or  even  vvith  a  straw  hurdle,  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  the  diffusion  of  offensive  smells. 

Tie  Larder,  or  cafe,  for  keeping  the  meat  and  other  provi- 
sions in,  both  before  and  after  they  are  cooked,  should  be  large^ 
and,  indeed,  su£Bciently  capacious  to  contain  all  the  provisions. 
It  should  be  effectually  protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  yet 
have  a  complete  circulation  of  air  all  round  it,  if  possible.  It 
should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  near  the  dust-bin  or  beer-casks, 
or  any  other  place  from  which  dust,  or  putrid  or  other  bad 
smells,  can  arise ;  it  should  be  enclosed  all  round  with  fly-wire 
panels  in  wood  framing,  and  should  be  raised  above  the  paving, 
in  order  to  admit  air  at  *  bottom,  and  to  keep  it  dry.  The  roof 
should  be  also  of  fly-wire,  and  it  should  be  protected  from 
rain,  by  a  boarded  roof  over  it.  The  larder  should  be  lofty, 
and  should  have  strong  iron  bearers,  fix>m  one  side  to  the  other, 
with  hooka  to  slide  on  them,  so  that  the  meat  may  hang  above 
the  head ;  and  there  should  be  shelves  all  round,  to  put  dishes 
on.  A  separate  safe  should  be  provided  for  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  another  for  game,  if  there  is  likely  to  be  any  quantity 
of  it.  For  large  larders,  there  should  be  an  inner  door,  with  a 
apace  between  the  doors,  to  enable  the  cook  to  shut  the  one  be* 
fore  she  opens  the  other.  For  small  families,  one  or  two  iron 
safes,  hanginff  firom  some  beam  in  the  ceiling  of  the  outer 
kitchen  or  cellar ;  or  hung  in  an  outhouse,  or  even  in  a  shady 
place  in  the  open  air,  contrived  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  out  of  the 
way  by  lines  and  pulleys  when  not  in  use,  with  one  or  more 
sbdves  in  each,  and  having  fly-wire  all  round,  are  far  better  than 
safes  placed  against  brick  walls,  as  is  nowgenerally  done. 

TAe  Beer^Cellar,  and  the  Wine^Cellar.   These  cellars  should  not 
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have  any  communication  with  each  other.  Both  should  be  arched 
and  dry,  and  neither  should  ever  be  placed,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  under  the  yard ;  if,  however,  such  a  situation  be  inevi- 
table, the  cellars  should  have  solid  spandrils,  and  be  covered 
with  two  or  three  courses  of  plain  tiles  laid  in  cement.  The  wine- 
cellar  should  be  fitted  up  with  bins,  and,  when  large  enough, 
divided,  so  as  to  form  an  inner  and  an  outer  cellar.  Perhaps  the 
best  method  of  dividing  the  bins  is  by  walls  half  a  brick  thick, 
carried  up  to  the  top,  with  horizontal  York  stone  shelves  every 
3  ft.,  to  divide  the  bins  in  their  height  As  some  wines  require 
a  warmer  temperature  than  others,  the  pipes  that  are  to  supply 
the  several  sinks  with  hot  water  may  be  carried  through  one 
of  the  wine  cellars,  or  through  a  portion  of  the  cellar  which  may 
be  separated  by  a  brick  wall ;  and  thus  a  warm  cellar  may  be 
obtained  at  very  small  expense. 

.  The  wine-cellars  of  small  houses,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  are 
generally  of  the  very  worst  description  that  can  be  imagined,  with 
reference  to  the  true  use  of  a  wine-cellar ;  which  is  that  of  keep- 
ing the  wine  in  it  of  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
For  this  reason,  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  should  never  form 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  wine-cellar;  because,  •even  though  sunk 
in  the  ground,  it  is  liable  to  have  its  temperature  changed  by 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  frost  in  winter, 
acting  on  tne  surface  soil.  Neither  should  the  floor  of  the 
wine-cellar  ever  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen,  or  of  any  room  having  a  fire  in  it ;  because,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  temperature  to  an  equilibrium,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
cellar  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  raised  to  the  same  degree 
of  heat  as  that  of  the  kitchen.  Whenever  a  cellar  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced, it  ought  to  be  protected  by  double  or  treble  doors 
with  2  or  3  feet  of  space  between  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ice-house.  The  best  situation  for  a  wine-cellar,  in  any  house,  is  in 
the  interior,  so  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  set  of  cellars  be- 
tween it  and  the  outside  of  the  building.  If  the  soil  and  drainam 
admit,  it  ought  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
kitchen  floor ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  ought  to  be  protected  with 
double  doors,  one  being  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  When  it 
must  unavoidably  be  placed  adjoining  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, and  on  the  same  level  with  any  rooms  having  fires  in  them^ 
recourse  must  be  had  to  double  exterior  walls,  and  to  double  or 
treble  doors ;  and,  where  these  are  impracticable,  or  where,  from 
different  circumstances,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  incur  the 
expense,  the  bins  of  wine  may  be  kept  at  an  average  temperature 
within  the  cellar,  with  mats,  straw,  or  thick  masses  of  any  other 
finalogous  material  of  the  non-conducting  kind ;  the  outward 
ends  of  the  bins  being  battened  and  lath^,  and  plastered ;  or 
lined  with  boards  kept  at  2  or  S  inches'  distance  from  the  wall. 
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In  large  or  first-rate  houses,  a  Butler's  Pantry^  a  FootmatCs 
Roomy  a  Servants^  HaU^  and  a  Housekeeper's  Roomy  are  indispens- 
able. These  rooms  should  have  wooden  floors  in  the  centre,  with 
a  course  of  stone  paving  2  ft  wide  all  round  against  the  walls. 
The  floors  should  be  laid  hollow  in  brickwork,  as  described  for 
the  kitchen,  and  the  skirting  should  be  of  cement  An  air-flue 
carried  "up  from  the  hollow  space  under  the  floor,  close  to 
the  chimney,  would  be  very  desirable  to  keep  up  a  constant  cur*- 
rent  of  air  under  the  floors.  The  sinks  in  these  rooms  (of 
which  there  should  be  two  in  each,  fitted  up  in  a  window  recess) 
should  be  lined  with  lead.  They  should  be  each  about  1  ft.  6  in. 
or  2  ft.  long,  and  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  3  in.  wide,  side  by  side,  and  about 
1  ft.  deep ;  each  should  be  covered  with  a  flap,  and  have  the 
space  beneath  it  enclosed  with  doors,  to  form  closets,  with  a 
shelf  in  each.  One  of  the  sinks  should  have  a  brass  grating, 
about  S§  in.  diameter,  soldered  into  the  bottom,  with  a  wooden 
drainer  (a  contrivance  for  retaining  decanters  on  their  sides, 
or  in  an  inverted  position,  in  order  that  the  water  may  drain 
from  them)  for  decanters,  &c. ;  and  the  other  a  washer  and  plug 
with  a  chain.  A  waste-pipe  should  be  soldered  into  each  sink ; 
but  none  of  these  pipes  must  be  taken  into  a  drain  without  the 
intervention  of  some  trap,  otherwise  the  foul  smells  from  the 
drains  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance.  Waste-pipes  of  this 
kind  are  sometimes  allowed  to  empty  themselves  into  the  open 
area,  over  a  sink-stone  with  a  trap  in  it ;  but  it  is  much  better 
that  they  should  be  carried  direct  into  the  drain.  The  House- 
keeper's Room  should  have  a  series  of  closets  2  ft.  deep ;  some 
with  shelves  for  linen ;  others  for  pickles  and  preserves ;  and, 
again,  others  with  drawers  for  stores  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
also  customary  to  have  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  or  in  a  room 
adjoining,  a  stove  or  hot  hearth  for  making  preserves,  &c. ;  and 
a  marble  slab  or  solid  smooth  table  for  making  pastry.  The 
Footman's  Room,  and  Butler's  Pantry,  should  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sinks,  a  large  dresser  fitted  up  with  drawers  and 
closets  underneath ;  with  a  wide  shelf  continued  all  along  the 
room,  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  door.  Adjoining  the 
latter  room,  should  be  a  fire-proof  plate-closet,  ventilated,  and 
kept  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  it  from  being  damp.  The 
pipes  that  convey  the  hot  water  to  the  several  sinks  may  be 
made  to  pass  round  this  plate-closet,  as  well  as  through  one 
of  the  wine-cellars ;  as,  when  damp  gains  admittance,  it  causes 
double  labour  to  the  footman,  by  tarnishing  the  plate.  The 
plate-closet  should  be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  lined  with  thick 
drugget. 

The  Passages  should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  other- 
wise the  smells  arising  from  the  drains,  the  kitchen,  &c.,  will  be 
carried  up  into  the  body  of  the  house,  the  air  above  being  more 
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rarefied  than  that  below.  The  passages  should  be  paved  with 
stone,  tiles,  or  bricks,  with  the  skirtings  of  cement;  and  the  walls 
plastered  with  stone-lime  and  sand,  and  lined  out  into  blocks 
in  imitation  of  stone^  and  coloured.  Plasterins  of  this  kind  is 
much  more  durable  than  plastering  composed  of  chalk-lime 
and  the  sweepings  of  roads,  such  as  is  now  generally  used  about 
London,  and  is  very  little  more  expense.  The  bell-board  should 
be  fixed  in  the  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  hall : 
each  bell  shoidd  have  a  pendulum  attached  to  the  spring,  to 
make  known  which  has  rung,  for  some  minutes  after  the  ringing 
has  ceased ;  and  the  names  of  the  rooms  should  be  written  on  the 
bell-board  below  the  bells. 

7^  Waslirhouse  and  Laundry^  in  small  suburban  houses,  do 
not  form  distinct  apartments;  but  the  washing  is  carried  cm  in 
the  back  kitchen,  and  the  ironing  in  the  principal  one.  In  sub- 
urban houses  of  a  somewhat  superior  description,  the  greater 
part  of  the  washing  to  be  done  is  nven  out  to  r^ular  laun- 
dresses; and  the  remainder  is  carried  on  as  in  the  smaller 
houses,  in  the  kitchen  and  back  kitchen.  Where  there  is  a 
large  family  however,  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  the  washing  at 
home;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessarv  to  have  places  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  either  connected  with  the  house  or  detadied 
from  it  Where  there  is  both  a  wash-house  and  a  laundry,  they 
should,  if  practicable,  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
house,  and  placed  in  the  kitchen  court;  or  in  a  court  or  yard 
formed  on  purpose,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house^  and 
with  a  drying-ground  adjoining.  Where  there  is  abundance  of 
room  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  square  house,  the  wash-house  and 
laundry  mav  be  placed  on  that  floor ;  taking  care  to  have  air- 
flues  firom  dbe  ceilings  of  both  wash-house  and  ironinff-room,  to 
carry  off  the  soapy  steam  which  rises  from  the  boilmg  of  the 
linen,  and  the  moisture  which  is  evaporated  fi*om  the  clothes  in 
the  processes  of  drying  and  ironing.  If  these  steam  or  air  flues 
are  placed  close  to  the  flue  irom  the  copper  or  boiler  of  the 
wash-house,  and  to  that  of  the  fireplace  or  stove  for  heating 
the  stoves  in  the  laundry,  a  powerful  draught  will  always  be 
created  in  them,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  wanted ;  and 
thus  the  whole  business  of  the  wash-house  and  laundry  may 
be  carried  on  in  the  ground  floor  of  a  house,  without  proving 
any  greater  nuisance  to  the  persons  inhabiting  the  rooms  abov^ 
than  the  culinary  operations  of  the  kitchen  and  back  kitchocL 
The  wash-house  generally  consists  of  a  room  with  the  floor 
paved,  and  sloping  towaras  one  corner,  where  there  should  be 
a  sink  connected  with  a  drain  by  means  of  a  proper  trap.  Th« 
•kirting  should  be  of  Roman  cement ;  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
plastered  with  that  material,  which  will  prevent  them  from  being 
acted  on  by  the  moisture,  as  they  are  when  common  plaster  is 
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used.  A  large  wtish-bouse»  when  it  can  aoly  be  lighted  on  one 
side,  should  be  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  and  it  should  have  the 
windows  on  its  IcHig  side,  for  the  sake  of  light.  Where  the 
wash-house  is  in  the  kitchen  court,  and  connected  with  other 
buildinffs,  it  may  be  lighted  on  two  or  even  three  sides;  and 
where  it  is  auite  detached,  on  all  sides,  with  a  boiler  in  the 
centre,  and  tne  drying  and  ironing  room  over  entered  bv  an 
outside  or  inside  stair.  Immediately  under  the  windows, 
there  should  be  a  row  of  fixed  washing-troughs,  each  having  a 
supply  of  cold  water  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  cock  commu- 
nicating  with  a  cistern,  and  of  hot  water  by  means  of  a  pipe 
and  Goick  from  the  boiler,  and  each  supplied  with  a  waste-pipe 
and  plug  to  let  off  the  dirty  water*  The  boiler  may  be  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  that  of  the  washing- 
troughs,  in  order  that  the  washers  may  be  as  little  oppressed  as 
possible  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It  should  be  supplied  by  a  pipe 
from  the  cistern ;  and  have  a  main  pipe  communicating  with  all 
the  washing-troughs,  with  cocks  over  each  trough.  A  recent 
improvement  in  wash-house  boilers  consists  in  setting  them  so 
as  to  bum  the  steam  which  rises  from  the  boiling  water ;  and 
this,  while  it  keeps  the  air  clear  and  cool,  greatly  increases  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  The  mode  by  which  this  is  effected  is  by 
keeping  the  boiler  closely  covered  with  a  lid ;  immediately  under 
which,  from  the  edge  of  the  boiler,  a  flue  is  conducted  down- 
wards to  the  ash-pit,  to  which  the  steam  is  drawn  by  the  draught 
of  the  fire»  and,  ascending  through  the  red-hot  fuel,  is  decom- 
posed by  it  and  consumed.  The  practice  of  burning  waste  steam 
is  in  use  in  various  manufactories ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  boilers  used  for  washing  and  brewing  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  late  steward  to  the  Marquess  of  Westmmster,  at 
Eaton  Hall.  That  the  burning  of  the  steam  actually  produces 
additional  heat,  has  been  proved  in  Jameson's  Journal^  vol.  xxiii. 
for  1837,  p«  173. ;  and  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xiii. 

The  Lmmdry  and  Ihying-Mooms  in  small  establishments,  are 
commonly  united  in  one ;  but  it  is  much  more  convenient,  as  well 
BB  more  wholesome,  for  the  laundry-maids  to  keep  the  drying-room 
apart.  The  operation  of  drying  in  a  room  is  commonly  per- 
formed by  means  of  iron  stoves ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  doors  having  openings  in  them,  with 
circular  fly-ventilators.  Steam  and  not  water  are  also  fre- 
quently employed  in  drying-rooms ;  but  a  sood  stove  with  iron 
ipes  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  mode,  and  the  one  least 
iable  to  be  misunderstood  or  put  out  of  order  by  servants.  The 
great  object  in  drying-rooms  is  to  create  a  draught;  which  shall 
at  once  be  rapid,  and  carry  off  the  moisture  by  the  chimney 
tops,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  air  which  enters  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  living-rooms.     For  this  purpose,  there  ought  to  be 
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an  air-flue  carried  up  in  close  contact  with  the  flue  of  the  stove ; 
and)  in  large  laundries,  there  ought  to  be  two  air-flues,  one  oh 
each  side  of  the  smoke-flue.  The  openings  to  these  air-flues 
ought  to  be  near  the  ceiling,  and  there  should  be  one  or  more 
openings  in  the  wall  near  the  ground,  or  in  the  floor,  communi*- 
cating  with  an  air-drain  to  supply  fresh  air. 

In  Germany,  and  generally  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  opera- 
tion of  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  garrets;  which  are  large  and 
lofly,  the  rom  being  high  and  steep,  and  with  openings  under 
the  eaves,  and  without  the  tiles  being  laid  in  mortar.  In  the 
seasoh  of  fires,  the  warm  air  of  the  house  naturally  ascends,  and 
rising  to  the  garret  it  passes  through  the  interstices  between  the 
tiles,  and  carries  ofi^  along  with  it  the  moisture  from  the  clothes 
on  the  lines,  which  are  suspended  from  one  side  of  the  roof  to 
the  other.  In  the  summer  season,  when  there  are  few  or  no 
fires,  an  intense  heat  is  generated  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
tiles ;  and  this  produces  a  draught  through  the  interstices  be- 
tween them,  which  is  supplied  by  the  openings  occasioned  by  the 
projection  of  the  eaves.  These  openings,  in  the  high  and  steep 
German  roofs,  appear  to  have  been  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  the  timbers :  but  they  form  admirable  drying- 
rooms  ;  and  not  only  in  towns,  but  sometimes  even  ui  the  coun- 
try, many  large  families  never  have  their  clothes  dried  in  the  open 
air  at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  establishments  of  this  kind, 
washing  may  be  performed  once  or  twice  a  week ;  the  advantage 
of  which  is,  that  much  less  labour  is  required,  the  articles  not 
beinff  kept  long  in  a  dirty  state ;  whereas,  in  France  and  in 
Scouand,  where,  in  most  families  (especially  in  the  former  coun- 
try), washing  is  only  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  the 
clothes  require  a  great  deal  more  labour  to  render  them  clean ; 
and  not  only  the  processes  of  drying  in  the  open  air,  and  bleach- 
ing on  the  ground,  but  also  that  of  bucking,  become  necessary, 
to  remove  the  dirt  and  stains,  which  are,  as  it  were,  ingrained 
by  time,  and  by  that  species  of  fermentation  which  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  dirty  clothes  lying  in  heaps. 

One  of  the  great  advantages,  to  a  small  family,  of  residing  a 
short  way  out  of  town,  is,  that  their  clothes  when  washed  may 
be  dried  in  the  open  air ;  for  this  reason,  no  suburban  residence 
ought  to  be  without  a  drying-ground,  in  as  open  and  airy  a 
situation  as  circumstances  admit;  and  it  should  be  concealed 
from  the  house,  and  from  all  the  principal  walks  through  the 
garden  or  grounds.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  drying-room  pro- 
perly ventilated  by  means  of  air-flues,  and  supplied  with  air  from 
air-drains,  clothes  may  be  dried  as  efiectually  in  the  house  as  in 
the  open  air ;  with  much  less  labour  to  servants,  but  with  the 
additional  expense  of  fuel. 

Tike  BrewhousCf  in  small  establishments,  is  identified  with  the 
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wash-house ;  but,  in  larger  houses,  it  forms  a  separate  building 
in  the  kitchen  court.  As,  however,  it  is  more  a  building  for  a 
&rm  or  a  country  establishment,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
very  few  remarks.  The  great  object  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
brewhouse  is,  to  contrive  the  boiler,  the  coolers,  and  the  vats  for 
fermenting  the  liquor,  so  that  the  water,  the  wort,  and  the  beer 
may  be  conveyed  from  the  pump  or  cistern,  to  the  casks  in  the 
beer-cellar,  through  pipes,  and  without  the  trouble  of  either 
lifting  or  carrying  the  vessels  containing  it.  For  this  reason, 
the  boiler  and  furnace  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  so  that  all  the  difierent  processes  may  be  performed  in 
descending;  the  last  being  that  of  filling  the  casks  in  the  cellar. 
For  this  purpose,  the  beer-cellar  may  be  very  conveniently 
placed  under  or  near  the  brewhouse;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  as  with  leathern  pipes  having  screw  joints,  &c., 
the  beer  may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance.  Some  designs  for 
the  arrangement  of  very  complete  breweries  of  this  descrip- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopadia  of  Cottage  Archi'* 
tecture. 

The  outdoor  Offices  to  a  suburban  house  are  chiefly  the  stable, 
coach-house,  and  harness-room.     Where  there  are  more  than 
these,  such  as  a  cow-house»  pigsty,  poultry-house,  &c.,  we  con* 
sider  them  as  belonging  to  the  suburban  farm ;  and  they  will  be 
treated  on  in  a  future  chapter.     The  smallest  description  of 
outdoor  offices  to  a  suburban  house  comprises  a  stable,  gig- 
house,  hayloft  or  room,  and  harness-room.      The  stable  should 
have  the  floors  perfectly  dry;  it  should  be  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, and  the  windows  should  be  furnished  with  shutters  for 
use  during  winter.     The  stable  windows,  according  to  some, 
should   be    so   high    that    a  man   cannot  see  through  them ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  careless  or  bad  grooms  from 
knowing   when   their  master  is   coming  to   look    after  them. 
The  floor  of  the  stable  ought  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  every  stall  there  should  be  a  small  grating  over  a  drain 
communicating  with   a    general    drain  conducted   lengthwise 
through  the  stable  behind  the  stalls,  so  that  every  part  of  the 
floor  may  be  at  all  times  dry.     There  should  be  an  opening  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stable  door  to  admit  air;  and  ventilating 
tubes  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  or  carried 
through  the  roof,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  escape,  but  provided 
with  sliding  shutters  to  regulate  its  exit.     The  hay-room  is 
generally  placed  over  the  stable ;  but  a  much  better  situation  for 
it  is  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  separate  house,  a  loft  over  the 
gig  or  coach-house,  or  even  a  spare  stall  in  the  stable,  enclosed 
with  a  door,  so  as  to  exclude  smells.     At  all  events,  when  the 
hayloft  is  placed  over  the  stable,  the  floor  over  the  stalls  should 
be  made  air-tight  by  being  ceiled  below ;  and  no  opening  ought 
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to  be  kft  for  putting  the  hay  into  the  rack,  or  which  can  by  imy 
means  admit  the  air  of  the  stable  to  ascend  into  the  hayloft. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  hay  is  contaminated  by  the  effluvia 
proceeding  from  the  stable  litter,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be 
relished  by  the  horse.  When. the  loft  is  placed  over  the  stable, 
there  ought  to  be  no  communication  between  it  and  the  stable 
whatever,  except  through  a  vertical  tube,  about  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
and  projecting  about  1  ft.  from  the  wall,  behind  the  horses;  by 
means  of  which,  the  hay  can  be  let  down  as  wanted^  to  a  box 
with  a  lid,  and  thence  taken  out,  and  put  into  the  rack. 
The  entrance  to  the  loft  ought  to  be  by  a  ladder  outside,  or  by 
stairs  from  the  gig-house.  The  best  of  all  modes,  however,  of 
supplying  a  stable  with  hay,  is  to  bring  it  direct  from  the  rick, 
and  never  to  cut  more  at  any  time  than  can  be  used  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  I'his,  however,  is  impracticable  in  the 
case  of  small  suburban  residences  without  farms,  the  possessors 
of  which,  who  have  horses,  must  be  content  to  purchase  their  hay 
in  loads  or  half-loads  at  a  time.  The  gig-house,  and  also  the 
harness-room,  ought  to  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated;  and  the 
harness-room  ought  never  to  be  without  a  stove  or  an  open  fire- 
place for  use  in  damp  weather.  In  general^  the  harness-room 
and  the  gig-house  should  adjoin  each  other,  and  communicate  by 
a  door ;  and  the  fireplace  or  stove  should  be  placed  in  the  wall 
between  them.  The  outside  walls  of  all  harness-rooms  ought  to 
be  battened,  and  plastered  inside,  for  nothing  so  soon  injures  har- 
ness as  damp.  We  say  little  here  respecting  stables  and  coach- 
houses on  a  large  scale ;  because  those  who  have  to  choose  or  build 
such  will  doubtless  have  recourse  to  professional  men,  or  works 
which  treat  more  at  length  on  the  subject  (such,  for  example,  as 
our  EfKyclopadia  of  Cottage  Architecture)^  than  can  be  expected 
in  a  volume  like  the  present. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  in  this  section,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  ones,  we  are  indebted  to  some  valuable 
papers  on  the  choice  of  a  house,  by  I.  J.  Kent,  Esq.,  published 
in  the  Architectural  Magazine^  vols.  i.  and  ii.;  and  nearly  all  the 
illustrative  sketches  in  those'  sections  have  been  made  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  F.I.B.A. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  DweUing^Rooms  of  a  House^  their  Fitthgs^j 

and  Furniture. 

In  our  introductory  paragraph  to  the  preceding  section,  we 
have  shown  that,  in  respect  to  domestic  offices,  the  mansion  is 
but  a  more  ample  developement  of  the  cottage,  and  that  the 
former  should  always  be  kept  in  view  as  the  oean  idfal  of  the 
latter.  The  same  doctrine  may  be  laid  down  with  respect  to 
those  cottages  which  contain  two  or  more  living-rooms,  besides 
le  kitchen  and  bed-rooms.  Even  cottages  of  the  smallest  class, 
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and  fourth-rate  suburban  houses,  may  adopt  the  conveniences 
recommended,  as  iar  as  their  means  will  permit;  and  with 
regard  to  those  for  which  the  occupant  has  no  occasion,  if  the 
knowledge  of  them  has  no  other  effect,  it  will  at  least  tend  to 
cultivate  his  taste ;  for  taste,  in  any  one  class  of  buildings,  is  not 
to  be  cultivated  so  much  by  confining  our  studies  to  that  class^ 
as  by  bringing  our  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  all  the  other 
classes  to  bear  on  the  particular  one  that  we  wish  to  improve. 
This  holds  good,  not  only  in  interior  arrangement  and  exterior 
elevation^  but  in  fittings-up,  finishing,  and  furniture.  To  the 
humblest  individual,  therefore,  into  whose  hands  these  pages 
may  fall,  this  section  is  recommended,  as  a  study  connected  with 
the  two  preceding  ones ;  and  to  the  citizen  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, who  can  afford  to  have  a  suburban  dwelling,  or 
small  villa  with  two  or  more  sitting-rooms,  we  recommend  it» 
as  being  full  of  the  most  instructive  remarks.  We  do  this  with 
the  less  hesitation,  since  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  same  able  and  experienced  architect  and  surveyor 
before  mentioned,  Mr.  Kent. 

The  Dwelling-Rooms  of  a  complete  Counttj/  House  are,  the 
breakfast  parlour,  the  dining-room,  the  drawingroom,  the  library, 
the  music-room,  the  gentleman's  room  or  business*room,  and 
the  lady's  boudoir  or  private  sitting-room ;  while,  as  appendages, 
may  be  mentioned,  the  billiard-room,  museum,  picture  and  statue 
galleries,  orangery,  conservatory,  green-house,  and  aviary.  The 
breakfast  parlour,  dining-room,  library,  gendeman's  room,  store- 
room, and  sometimes  the  footman's  room,  are  usually  placed  on 
the  principal  or  entrance  floor ;  and,  in  C4)untry  houses  designed 
in  the  cottage  style,  the  drawingroom,  music-room,  best  bed- 
room,  and  dressing-room  are  likewise  often  placed  on  the  same 
floor.  The  billiard-room  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the 
ground  floor,  unless  it  is  in  a  detached  building  in  the  garden.  In 
small  villas,  the  living-rooms  generally  consist  of  a  dining-room 
a  drawingroom,  a  breakfast  parlour,  and  sometimes  also  a  library, 
all  of  which  are  on  the  ground  or  entrance  floor;  and  in  sub- 
urban residences,  of  a  breakfast  and  dining  parlour  on  the  en- 
trance floor,  with  two  drawingrooms,  divided  by  folding  doors, 
above.  The  orangery,  conservatory,  or  green-house,  generally 
communicates  with  the  drawingroom,  or  with  the  library  or 
breakfast-room ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  open  veranda, 
arcade,  loggia,  or  colonnade. 

The  Breakfast  Parlour  is  the  smallest  of  the  sitting-rooms. 
It  should  have  the  windows  to  face  the  south  or  south-east,  the 
sun  not  having,  at  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  this  room  is 
in  use,  acquired  an  unpleasant  degree  of  power,  and  only  produc- 
ing that  genial  warmth  which  excites  cheerfulness  and  good- 
humour*     In  large  houses,  it  should  look  into  the  flower-garden 
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or  grounds,  and  on  the  lawn ;  and,  in  small  suburban  villast 
it  should,  if  possible,  look  into  the  garden :  but,  where  this 
is  impracticable,  a  few  flowers  seen  from  the  window,  or 
inside  the  window  recess,  tend  to  produce  agreeable  thoughts; 
and  much  good  is  done,  when  we  begin  the  duties  of  the  day 
with  favourable  impressions.  The  floor  of  this  room  sliould  be 
carpeted  all  over,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  of  an  expensive 
kind  ;  it  only  requiring  to  be,  as,  indeed,  all  floors  ought  to  be, 
perfectly  level.  The  boards  should  be  quite  flat,  and  the  joints 
close ;  for,  when  the  joints  of  the  boards  are  open,  the  dust  will 
work  its  way  through  the  carpet,  and  spoil  it ;  and  when  the 
edges  are  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  boards,  the  carpet 
wiU  be  cut  through  at  those  places,  and  consequently  will  not  last 
half  the  time.  The  colours  of  the  carpet  should  be  light  and 
cheerful,  and  should  include  a  portion  of  green.  The  skirting 
should  be  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  with  a  bold  mould- 
ing on  it;  fixed  so  as  to  project  1^^  in.  from  the  wall,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chair  backs  from  spoiling  the  paper.  The  wall 
should  be  papered  with  a  light  cheerful-patterned  paper,  per- 
haps a  trellis  pattern,  with  roses,  &c. ;  but,  at  all  events,  with 
light  and  cheerful  colours.  The  ceiling  should  be  tinted  either 
grey  or  of  a  light  green  shade :  the  cornices,  plain  or  but 
slightly  enriched,  should  be  of  a  little  darker  tint  than  the 
ceiling.  The  woodwork  in  this  room  should  be  either  green 
tints,  relieved  with  light  or  dark  mouldings,  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  parties;  or  grained  in  imitation  of  green 
or  grey  hairwood,  and  varnished.  The  windows  should  be 
brought  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  floor,  and  be  taken  up  as 
high  as  possible :  they  should  be  sufiiciently  larse  to  light  the 
room  thoroughly,  as  no  one  who  has  not  attended  to  this  would 
believe  the  difierence  an  abundance  of  light  makes  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  room.  There  are  various  ways  of  closing 
the  windows  of  sitting-rooms ;  but  the  best  and  handsomest  is 
by  shutters,  folding  back  into  boxes  made  to  receive  them 
during  the  day.  Tnev  should  never  be  made  the  whole  height 
of  the  window,  up  to  the  soffit,  or  upper  part  of  the  architrave, 
as  they  general!  v  are ;  but  should  either  have  the  upper  panel 
fixed,  omitting  the  flaps,  or  there  should  be  a  capping  fixed  oo 
the  soffit,  so  that  the  shutters  may  be  put  to  without  any  risk  of 
nibbing,  and  thereby  spoiling,  the  paint  on  the  soffit,  or  of  en- 
tangling the  fringe  or  drapery  of  the  window-curtains.  The 
•shutters  should  be  fastened  back  in  the  day-time  by  brass  knob 
mortise  latches :  when  this  is  done,  it  will  prevent  the  shutters 
from  coming  partly  open,  as  they  frequently  do  when  not  se- 
cured in  their  boxes  by  latches.  They  should  be  fastened  at 
night  with  iron  locking-bars,  and  not,  as  is  most  common,  by 
latch  bars.     The  sash  fastenings  should  be  strong,  and  capable 
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of  drawing  the  sashes  closely  and  firmly  together.  The  door^. 
should  be  as  far  from  the  fireplace  as  possible,  but  not  close  in 
the  corner  of  the  room ;  and  they  should  be  hung  with  rising 
hinges,  in  order  that  they  may  open  clear  of  the  carpet,  and  yet, 
when  shut,  be  close  to  the  floor.  The  locks  should  be  mortised 
into  the  door.  In  this  room,  closets  may  be  admitted  with  pro- 
priety ;  and  they  should  never  be  less  than  from  1  ft.  2  in.  to  1  ft. 
6  in.  deep.  The  doors  and  handles  of  the  locks  of  these  closets 
should  correspond  with  the  other  doors  of  the  room ;  and  the 
space  above  the  closets  should  be  enclosed  up  to  the  ceiling,  in 
order  that  the  cornice  round  the  ceiling  may  be  continued  un- 
broken by  any  projection.  The  chimneypiece  should  be  low,  not 
more  than  2  ft.  9  in.  high  in  the  opening,  and  may  be  of  light- 
coloured  British  marble,  or  veined  marble,  plain  in  its  design. 

Ladjfs  Store-room.  Where  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  her 
own  housekeeper,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  have 
a  store-room  communicating  with  the  breakfast-room,  but  so 
placed  that  it  may  be  accessible  without  entering  that  room.  It 
will  likewise  be  found  desirable  to  have  it  near  the  dining-room. 
This  store-room  should  have  a  dresser  the  whole  length  of  the 
room  ;  and,  indeed,  when  wide  enough,  along  both  sides.  Under 
the  dresser  should  be  abundance  of  arawers,  some  with  locks  and 
keys ;  and  the  space  under  the  drawers  may  be  open,  or  partly 
enclosed  with  doors.  Closets,  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  all 
the  china,  glass,  and  dessert  service,  and  also  the  pickles  and 
preserves,  should  be  provided;  and  broad  shelves  should  be 
fixed  all  round  the  room  above  the  door.  Brass  hooks  of 
different  sizes  should  be  screwed  into  the  edges  of  the  shelves, 
on  which  to  hang  cups,  jugs,  &c.  One  or  two  large  filters 
should  be  fixed  in  or  near  the  store-room,  to  supply  it  with 
filtered  water;  and  a  feeding-cistern  should  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  filter,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  always  full  of 
water.  The  supply  to  the  feeding-cistern  must  he  regulated 
by  a  ball-cock.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  store- 
room perfectly  dry,  and  inaccessible  to  frost.  To  make  this 
room  complete,  there  should  be  a  double  sink,  lined  with  lead; 
one  half  with  a  plug  and  waste-pipe,  the  other  with  a  brass 
grating  and  waste-pipe,  and  having  a  drainer  in  it,  with  holes 
K>r  decanters  and  glasses.  Both  sinks  should  be  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water ;  and  there  should  be  a  small  fireplace  in 
the  store-room,  that  a  fire  may  be  lighted  when  thought  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  any  damp  that  may  have  gained 
admittance.  Where  there  are  these  conveniences,  all  china, 
glass,  &C.,  may  be  washed  up  and  put  away,  without  being  taken 
into  the  kitchen,  and  thus  much  risk  of  breakage  will  be  avoided. 

For  store-rooms  and  other  places  where  it  is  thought  de- 
mrable  to  cover  the  floor  with  oil-cloth,  we  would  advise  old 
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Brussels  carpets  to  be  sent,  before  they  are  quite  worn  out,  to 
the  oil-cloth  manufacturer,  to  be  painted  any  pattern  which  may 
be  preferred ;  by  which  Is.  6d.  per  yard  will  be  saved,  as  the 
painting  of  the  carpet  will  be  so  much  less  than  the  price  of 
new  oil-cloth ;  and  it  will  not  only  be  much  warmer  than  oil- 
cloth painted  on  canvass,  but  also  much  more  durable,  if  it  is 
kept  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  seasoned  before  it  is  used. 
A  small  press  for  tablecloths  and  napkins  is  very  useful  in  a 
store-room;  and  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a  veranda  or 
shade  before  the  windows,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  or, 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  an  exterior  blind. 

The  Dining-room,  This,  in  England,  is  a  room  of  great  im- 
portance, particularly  w^ith  the  ricn;  but  even  in  the  smallest 
houses,  this  room  should  be  a  comfortable  one,  as  much  of  the 
family  enjoyment  depends  on  it.  We  shall  first  treat  of  the 
dining-room  in  a  mansion,  and  then  of  that  of  the  small  villa  or 
suburban  residence. 

The  dining-room  in  a  mansion  may  be  on  the  least  agreeable 
side  of  the  house,  as  regards  prospect ;  because  it  is  seldom 
wanted,  except  when  the  company  are  engaged  in  eating  and 
drinking.  It  should  be  quiet,  and  unconnected  with  any 
other  room  except  the  library,  or  with  the  store-room;  and 
with  the  latter  only  by  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the  side- 
board, or  in  some  other  part  where  it  may  be  concealed,  and 
through  which  the  dessert,  &c.,  may  be  handed,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  too  frequent  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door.  The 
accessories  to  the  dining-rooms  of  the  rich  are,  the  ante  or  wait- 
ing-room for  servants,  and  a  retiring-room  for  gentlemen:  though 
they  should  not  either  of  them  communicate  immediately  with  the 
dining-room,  but  should  be  approached  through  a  lobby.  No 
dining-room  should  ever  be  less  than  14ft.  wide ;  and,  even  then, 
it  will  not  admit  of  furniture,  being  placed  against  the  sides  of 
the  room.  A  width  of  1  i  ft.  is  requisite  to  enable  the  servants 
to  pass  round  the  table  safely  with  the  dishes.  In  houses  of  a 
superior  class,  this  room  should  be  18  ft.  or  more  in  width,  in 
proportion  to  its  length ;  and  it  should  be  lolty  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  floor  of  Uiis  room,  as  of  all  good  rooms,  should  be 
pugged,  to  destroy  sound.  The  sides  of  the  floor  are  often  left 
uncovered;  the  carpet  not  reaching  farther  than  to  within  from 
18  in.  to  21^  in.  of  the  skirting  :  but,  even  in  this  case,  it  should 
be  bordered,  as  Turkey  carpets  are,  to  give  the  idea  of  com- 
pleteness. The  floor  boards  should  be  of  the  best  description ; 
and,  where  the  sides  of  the  floor  are  to  be  left  exposed,  such 
parts  are  frequently  executed  in  oak  or  wainscot,  and  sometimes 
framed  in  panels,  or  parqueted,  as  described  in  the  Ena/chpadia 
of  Cottage^  Farnit  and  Villa  Architecture^  p.  1013.  When  so 
formed,  they  should  be  kept  polished  by  dry-rubbing.     Some- 
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ttfiie8»  instead  of  a  bordering  of  oak,  the  part  of  the  floor  exposed 
to  view  is  paiated  of  the  colour  of  that  wood ;  which,  in  ordinary 
faoases,  both  in  the  case  of  rooms  and  staircases,  answers  auite 
as  well.  There  should  be  a  dado  round  the  dininff-room,  from 
2  ft.  3  in*  to  2  ft.  9  in.  high,  to  preserve  the  wall  from  being  in- 
jured  by  the  furniture,  and  to  give  importance  to  the  room.  The 
general  character  of  this  room  should  be  more  subdued  and  sober 
than  that  of  the  drawingroom,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  dwelling- 
rooms,  except  the  library.  The  most  suitable  colour  is  wainscot 
for  the  doors,  dado,  and  windows;  and  some  other  warm  tint,  to 
harmonise  with  it,  for  the  walls  above  the  dado:  the  choice  of 
the  latter  must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  occupier ;  but  few 
colours  look  better  than  a  deep  crimson  paper  in  flock,  either 
plain  or  figured^  with  gold  or  wainscot  mouldings,  where  paint- 
ings or  prints  in  frames  are  to  be  hung.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  have  the  walls  painted  than  papered,  and  the  pictures  hung 
by  strong  cords,  from  brass  or  painted  iron  rods,  laid  on  hooks 
close  under  the  cornice.  The  ceiling  and  cornice  should  be  very 
lighdy  tinted,  to  agree  with  the  colour  of  the  walls;  and  the  en- 
richment of  ibe  cornice  should  be  relieved.  The  ceiling  in  this 
room  may  be  paneled,  and  enriched  with  casts  of  ornaments  and 
flowers  in  papier  mach^  or  plaster  of  Paris,  for  lamps  or 
chandeliers  to  hang  from.  The  cornice  should  be  bold  and 
enriched,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  style  in  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  room  are  finished.  Where  sufficient  height  can 
be  obtained,  a  cove,  either  plain  or  ornamented,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  good  efiect ;  not  only  in  tlie  dining-room,  but  in 
the  living-rooms  on  the  principal  floor.  No  one,  who  has  not 
had  some  experience  in  the  effect  of  coved  ceilings,  could  imagine 
how  much  more  the  addition  of  even  a  foot  to  the  height  of  a 
room  adds  to  its  dignity  when  the  ceiling  is  coved,  than  when  it 
is  square.  A  recess  should  be  constructed  for  the  sideboard, 
if  possible :  at  all  events,  some  architectural  preparation  should 
be  made  to  receive  it.  The  chimneypiece  should  be  of  dove- 
coloured,  black,  or  black  and  yellow,  marble,  and  it  should  be 
bold  and  massive.  If  carved  at  all,  the  carving  should  be  in 
masses,  and  in  high  relief.  The  character  of  the  chimneypiece 
should  be  architectural,  and  in  keeping  with  the  style  or  order 
used  in  the  room.  Means  may  be  provided  for  ringing  the 
bell  without  rising  from  table,  in  case  of  wanting  anything  after 
the  servants  have  left  the  room ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
pressing  the  foot  on  a  knob  under  the  table,  or  by  lines  passing 
through  pulleys,  and  under  the  carpet,  to  the  chair  occupied  by 
the  roaster  of  the  house.  There  should  not  be  any  closets  in 
the  dining-room.  If  it  be  thouglit  necessary  to  have  other 
means  of  putting  things  away  in  the  room  lieyoml  those  afforded 
.  by  the  sideboards,    pieces    of   mahogany  furniture,   French-   , 
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polished,  such  as  wine  coolers,  sarcophagi,  chifibniers,  &c,, 
might  be  introduced.  The  doors,  if  not  painted  like  the  window 
and  dado,  may  be  of  mahogany,  finely  polished ;  in  which 
case  they  should  be  wide  and  folding;  and  there  should  be 
double  doors  to  every  doorway.  The  sashes  and  beads  of  the 
windows  should  then  be  of  mahogany  also.  The  windows  should 
be  large,  and  brought  down  to  within  about  2  ft.  3  in.  of  the 
floor.  The  knobs  to  the  shutter  latches  and  to  the  locks  should 
be  of  turned  dark  wood,  or  of  cocoa  nut  inlaid  with  ebony.  The 
whole  of  the  furniture,  as  the  dining-table,  chairs,  sideboard, 
wine-coolers,  and  chiffoniers,  should  be  of  mahogany,  French*- 
polished.  The  frames  to  the  looking-glasses  may  be  of  oak 
inlaid  with  ebony,  unless  there  are  gilt  picture-frames  hung  in 
the  room ;  in  which  cose,  the  frames  to  the  looking-glasses 
should  be  gilt  also,  as  likewise  the  carved  cornice  over  the  cur- 
tains. The  curtains  should  be  a  scarlet  geranium,  or  of  a 
fawn  colour,  with  broad  lace  and  fringes. 

These  observations  apply  more  to  the  dining-room  of  the 
man  of  rank,  (which  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  room  for  dining 
in,  or  salle  d  manger,)  than  to  the  dining-room  of  persons  in  the 
middle  class  of  life,  where  the  dining-room  is  oflen  also  the 
library,  and,  indeed,  the  only  family  room  except  the  drawing- 
room.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  a  dining- 
room  which  is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  that  are 
usually  desired  in  a  room  of  this  description : — The  dining-room 
for  a  small  villa  or  suburban  residence  should  be  a  comfortable 
family  room,  as  is  shown  in  J^.  20.,  from  20  ft.  to  24  ft.  lone, 
from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  wide,  and  ft-om  11  ft  to  13  ft.  high,  with 
the  bay  window  (a)  looking  to  the  north,  or  the  north-west  This 
window  should  be  large,  and  reach  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the 
floor,  so  that  a  view  of  the  adjoining  flower-garden,  or  of  the 
distant  prospect,  if  in  the  country,  might  be  commanded  by  it 
The  fireplace  {b)  should  be  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  the  doors  (c  c).  The  recess  at  e  is  for  the  sideboard ; 
but,  if  the  occupier  is  a  great  lover  of  music,  it  may  be  filled  by 
a  pianoforte,  placed  as  shown  at  ^  or  A;  in  which  case,  the 
small  stained-glass  windows,  m  m,  maybe  introduced  at  each  end 
of  the  recess,  to  throw  light  on  the  instrument  when  it  is  used  by 
daylight,  and  which  may  yet  be  sufficiently  subdued  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  general  tone  of  colour  in  the  room.  In  this  case^ 
the  sideboard  may  be  placed  at  d.  With  regard  to  the  fur- 
niture ;  the  carpet  should  be  a  good  Axminster  or  Brussels,  of 
a  well-covered  pattern,  in  circles  or  octagons,  with  rich  brown 
colours,  and  flowers,  &c.,  of  glowing  tints,  looking  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  like  home.  The  walls  may  be  crimson,  or  of 
some  lighter  but  still  warm  tint,  covered  with  engravings  or 
other  pictures,  according  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  occupier. 
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There  may  also  be  a  few  plaster  brackets  from  the  antique  fixed 
against  the  walls,  and  painted  in  a  warm  tone  of  colour  or 
bronzed,  with  some  casts  of  the  busts  of  favourite  authors,  and  of 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated  antique  vases,  on  them,  and 
over  the  bookshelves*  **  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace  we  would 
have  handsome  bookshelves  (//),  the  lower  ones  broad,  to  con** 
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tain  some  old  folio  copies,  of  which  we  may  be  the  fortunate 
possessor ;  while  on  the  shelves  above  may  be  copies  of  our 
standard  poets,  not  forgetting  a  few  volumes  of  more  mo- 
dern authors,  or  any  popular  work  of  the  day ;  and  we  would 
have  a  scagliola  pedestal  or  two,  if  we  could  find  room,  to  sup- 
port the  busts  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  if  possible,  in  stone. 
We  would  take  care,  likewise,  to  provide  a  secure  repository  for 
unbound  printed  music,  so  placed  as  to  be  conveniently  reached 
by  the  performer;  which  should  be  so  divided,  that  uie  music 
might  be  classified.  We  would,  moreover,  have  one  or  two 
music  desks  near  tlie  pianoforte,  made  to  fix  on  brackets,  for 
those  who  perform  accompaniments.  The  stove,  fender,  and 
chimneypiece,  in  the  dining-room,  should  correspond  in  style 
and  character  with  the  apartment  itself.  Bronze  or  brass  orna- 
ments on  a  black  ground,  or  wholly  black,  are  most  appropriate. 
Polished  steel  and  cut  steel  should  be  reserved  for  the  drawing- 
room,  which  should  always  be  a  step  higher  in  every  article, 
either  of  use  or  ornament,  than  the  dining-room."  The  fonder 
should,  to  a  great  extent,  form  a  part  of  the  stove :  at  all  events, 
it  ought  not  to  be,  as  is  now  too  generally  the  case,  considered 
a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  fender  partakes  or  not  of 
the  character  and  style  of  decoration  of  the  grate.  It  should 
seem  to  belong  to  it,  and,  indeed,  even  to  support  it.  The 
length  of  the  fender  should  be  either  the  whole  width  of  the 
chimneypiece,  or,  where  the  opening  is  large,  only  the  width  of 
that  opening:  at  ail  events,  the  fender  should  be  designed  for, 
and  belong  to,  the  chimneypiece  and  stove;  and,  above  all  things, 
never  finish  in  an  abrupt  manner  against  the  jambs  of  the  marble 
chimneypieces,  as  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  nine  tenths  of 
both  the  town  and  suburban  houses  of  England. 

Contrivances  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced,  to  get 
rid  of  the  dust  and  ashes  accumulating  under  the  grate  during 
the  day:  a  very  good  receptacle  for  tnese  may  be. formed,  by 
keeping  the  bottom  of  the  fender  2  in.  above  the  floor,  and  the 
place  into  which  the  ashes  are  to  be  swept  2  in.  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  with  a  movable  grating  over,  and  a  box  made  to  fit 
the  receptacle,  with  handles,  so  that  the  servant  may  take  it 
away,  without  any  portion  of  the  dust  it  contains  being  dispersed 
over  the  room,  as  is  now  generally  the  case  every  morning  when 
the  stove  is  cleaned ;  and  which  dust,  if  swept  up  without  care, 
is  destructive  alike  to  the  carpet,  curtains,  books,  &c.  A 
veranda,  with  the  roof  either  glazed  or  open,  may  be  placed 
against  the  outside  walls  of  the  room.  To  those  who  like  a  sub* 
dued  light,  glass  is  preferable ;  and  under  it,  against  the  wall  of 
the  house,  may  be  grown  vines  and  fig  trees;  or,  if  abundance 
of  liffht  is  desired,  the  veranda  may  be  formed  by  narrow  trellis 
standards,  at  convenient  distancesj   with  a  trellis  frieze^  and 
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movable  ribs  for  lin  open  roof.  At  the  standards  may  be  planted 
different  kinds  of  clematis  and  vines,  the  evergreen  and  Chinese 
honeysuckles,  the  hardy  bignonias,  the  hardy  passion-flower,  the 
wistarias,  and  climbing  and  sweet-scented  monthly  roses,  &c«  In 
winter,  when  the  shade  of  the  plants  is  not  required,  their  shoots 
might  be  loosened  from  the  roof,  and  tied  in  along  the  frieze  of 
the  veranda ;  and  the  ribs  might  be  removed,  to  admit  more 
light  to  the  windows. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  may  be  of  mahogany :  consisting, 
besides  what  has  been  already  named,  of  the  dining-table  and 
chairs,  which  should  be  solid  and  substantial,  and  of  the  finest 
wood,  but  plain  and  uncarved ;  the  whole  beautifully  French- 
polished.     The  dining-table  may  be  either  circular,  square,  or 
a  parallelogram.     If  the  former  be  preferred,  the  table  (fig.  20. 
f ),  in  its  ordinary  form,  should  be  capable  of  dining  eight  per- 
sons ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  marginal  rims  Uc)^  each  20  in. 
broad,  of  dining  twenty  persons.     Of  course,  the  size  of  these 
additional  rims  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  room,  and  on 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated.     If  a  square  or 
long  table  be  preferred,  the  smallest  size  should  be  6  ft*,  and 
the  largest  I  Oft;  the  additional  size  being  gained  by  detached 
leaves.     The  centre  of  the  table  should  be  occupied  with  flowers, 
or  some  ornament  not  holding  anything  required  for  the  dinner ; 
and  by  this  means  the  dishes  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  company.     Where  much  company  is  kept,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  accommodate  them  without  long  tables ;  which  not 
only  admit  of  more  guests,   but  a   much  greater  number  of 
dishes,  in  a  given  space.   In  some  dining-rooms,  a  tube,  or  speak- 
ing-pipe, is  fixed  out  of  sight,  and  made  to  communicate  with 
either  the  kitchen,  servants'  hall,  or  waiting-room,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house  and  establishment     The  orifice  of  this  pipe 
should  be  closed  with  a  weighted  slide,  to  be  lifted  up  while  the 
person  using  it  is  speaking  or  receiving  an  answer,  and  which 
will  afterwards  close  of  itself:  for,  if  left  open,  the  conversation 
in  the  dining-room  will  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  reverse.     To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this,  such  speaking- 
tubes  ought  always  to  be  placed  in  a  small  recess  in  the  wall, 
closed  with  a  door  about  a  foot  square,  having  a  spring  binge, 
and  painted  of  the  same  colour  as  the  wall.     These  tubes  are 
principally  useful  for  the  servant  in  waiting  to  acquaint  the  cook 
with  what  is  wanted.      When  they  are  used,  it  is  customary  for 
the  servant  in  waiting  to  ring  the  bell,  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  cook  to  listen  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  while  he  whispers  his 
instructions  at  the  other. 

The  curtains  of  the  dining-room  should  be  of  a  scarlet  or 
geranium-coloured  moreen,  with  gold  fringe  and  binding :  they 
bhould  be  made  to  draw,  and  have  a  gilt  cornice  over  them.     In 
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the  bow  of  the  window  may  be  a  flower-stand,  or  small  oval 
table  (/)•  The  sideboard  should  be  fitted  up  with  every  possible 
convenience  (for,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  a  dining-room  there 
should  be  no  closets) ;  and  under  it  may  be  a  sarcophagus  for 
wine,  having  means  within  it  for  cooling  the  wine  with  ice  in  hot 
weather.  The  room  may  be  lighted  at  night  by  lamps  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  or  a  chandelier  with  candles  and  metallic  wicks, 
having  ground  glass  shades ;  with  similar  candles  and  shades  for 
the  instrument. 

As  some  people  may  prefer  an  octagon-shaped  room   to  a 
square  one,   >%.21.  shows  the  plan  of  one  in  that  shape.     In 
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this  figure,  a  is  the  doorway;  b,  the  fireplace;  c  c,  book* 
shelves ;  d  d,  windows ;  e,  recess  for  the  sideboard ;  ^  recess  for 
the  pianoforte ;  g,  circular  dining-table,  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  and 
A,  additional  pieces,  to  increase  its  size  to  9  ft.  in  diameter,  when 
requisite.  Fig.  22.  is  a  section  on  the  line  a  b,  on  the  plan. 
The  diameter  of. the  room  is  20  ft.;  the  height,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  is  12  ft. ;  and  the  height,  up  to  the  ceiling, 
IS  ft.  6 in.    From  the  top  of  the  cornice  springs  a  cove,  which 
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is  shown  as  paneled.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  plaster 
or  papier-in4che  flower,  3  ft.  in  diameter,  round  which  might  be 
stenciled  a  Grecian  honeysuckle  ornament.  From  the  centre  of 
the  flower  is  suspended  a  chandelier.  The  windows  are  folding 
casements,  opening  on  a  terrace  of  Portland  stone  (J^*21.  it), 
with  steps  {k  k)  down  to  the  gravel  walk.    A  veranda  is  shown 
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all  round  the  bow :  the  part  (/)  over  the  garden  chair  (m)  is  to 
be  roofed ;  the  other  parts  are  to  have  ribs  only,  and  are  in- 
tended for  clematis,  honeysuckles,  roses,  &c.,  to  be  trained  on, 
which  in  summer  will  afford  an  agreeable  shade,  and  in  winter 
may  be  tied  back,  the  ribs  and  standards  to  this  part  of  the 
veranda  being  made  to  be  removed,  if  thought  fit. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  quote  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  dining-rooms  in  London,  from  a  periodical 
entitled  the  Original,  written  by  Mr.  Walker,  a  London  magis- 
trate, and  published  in  I8S6. 

Mr.  Walker's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  convince  his  readers 
that  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  can  be  obtained  by  a  far  more 
numerous  class,  and  at  a  much  more  moderate  expense,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  He  contends  that  it  is  the  useless,  and, 
very  often,  tasteless,  love  of  ornament  and  display  (which  rather 
detract  from  than  increase  comfort  and  enjoyment)  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  expense  of  domestic  establishments. 

^  Dvung-roonu,  in  London^  are  in  general,  I  think,  very  tasteless  and  uninspir- 
ing in  themselves ;  and,  when  set  out,  they  are  decorated  after  the  barbarian 
style,  rather  for  display  than  with  reference  to  their  use.  From  the  architect 
to  the  table  decorator  there  seems  to  be  a  total  absence  of  genius  for  the  real 
objects  to  be  aimed  at.  Justness  of  proportion,  harmony  of  colouring,  and 
disposition  of  light,  are  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  any  room,  but  especially 
in  a  dining-room;  without  any  individual  ornaments  or  objects  to  distract 
the  attention,  so  that,  the  moment  one  enters,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  fitness 
which  is  productive  of  undisturbed  satisfaction,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  the 
best  state  for  enjoyment.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  produce  an  effect 
from  the  whole,  and  not  by  the  parts.  For  this  reason,  light  should  be 
thrown  in  in  the  least  observable  manner,  and  not  ostentatiously,  from  orna- 
mented objects.  There  should  be  the  pleasing  effect  of  good  light,  with  the 
least  perception  whence  it  comes.  There  is  no  art  in  lighting  a  table  by 
cumbrous  branches,  but  there  is  in  throwing  a  light  upon  it,  like  some  of  Rem- 
brandt's paintings,  and  the  effect  is  accordingly.  The  first  is  vulgar,  the  latter 
refined.  In  the  same  manner,  lij^t  from  windows  should  be  admitted  only  with 
reference  to  the  table ;  and  dunng  dinner  the  view  should  be  shut  out,  to  pre- 
vent distraction.  With  respect  to  the  proportions  of  a  room,  they  shoula  be 
studied  with  reference  to  tlie  table,  whicn,as  I  have  said,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  of  the  size  to  accommodate  not  more  than  eight  persons.  In  point  of 
width,  I  would  not  have  more  space  than  necessary  for  the  convenient  circu- 
lation of  the  least  possible  number  of  attendants.  In  point  of  length,  there 
should  be  room  for  a  sideboard  at  one  end,  and  a  sufficient  space  from  the  fire- 
place at  the  other;  so  that  the  length  of  the  room  would  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  Mridth.  In  respect  to  hewbt,  it  should  be  proportioned  to  the  length 
and  width ;  and,  therefore,  Uie  height  would  not  be  considerable.  A  high  room 
is  certainly  not  favourable  to  conversation,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  concentration ;  and  the  prgudice  in  fiivour  of  height  arises  from  its  eroct 
considered  with  respect  to  Ituve  parties,  and  to  overloaded  tables.  I  would 
have  the  door  in  the  side,  at  the  end  near  the  sideboard ;  and  the  windows  on 
the  side  opposite.  As  to  colouring,  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  observed  as  in 
every  thing  else;  that  is,  to  study  general  effect  To  suit  all  seasons  best,  I 
think  the  walls  ouffht  to  be  of  rather  a  sober  colour,  with  drapery  of  a  warm 
appearance  for  cold  weather,  and  the  contrary  for  hot.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
tnoujgiht  b^  manv  that  all  these  particulars  are  very  immaterial,  and  that  the 
consideration  of  them  is  very  trifling ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that,  in  all  our 
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actions,  whether  with  reference  to  baaben  or  pkasure,  it  w  a  main  point,  in 
the  first  place,  to  produce  a  suitable  disposition :  and  as  dining  is  an  occur- 
rence of  every  day  of  our  lives,  or  nearly  so ;  and  as  our  health  and  spirits  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  upon  our  vivid  enjoyment  of  this  our  chief  meal ;  it 
seems  to^  me  a  more  worthy  object  of  stud^,  than  those  tmreid  occupations 
about  which  so  many  busy  themselves  in  vam.  But  I  am  forgetting  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  dining-room :  I  mean,  the  due  resulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture, upon  which  comfort  so  much  depends,  and  from  the  want  of  attention  to 
which  there  is  annually  so  much  suffering,  both  from  heat  and  cold.  In  hot 
weather,  the  difiicultpr  is  the  greatest,  and  is  best  to  be  overcome  bv  attention 
to  ventilation  and  bhnds.  In  winter,  there  is  little  difficulty,  with  due  care, 
and  no  stinginess  ;  which  latter  is  apt  to  appear,  both  in  having  the  fire  only 
lighted  just  before  dinner,  and  in  not  keeping  it  up  properly  to  the  end  of  the 
party :  and  I  do  here  protest  against  the  practice  I  have  often  witnessed,  of 
letting  the  fire  actually  go  out,  in  cold  weather,  before  the  guests ;  there  is 
nothing  more  cheerless,  or  of  more  inhospitable  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bright  blazing  fire  has  a  very  inspuing  effect  on  entering  the  dining- 
room,  and  IS  an  object  worthy  of  special  attention  to  those  who  wish  their 
parties  to  succeed.  Moreover,  in  such  a  room  as  I  have  described,  the  open- 
ing, after  dinner,  on  a  dreary  day,  to  admit  a  cheerful  fire,  would  be  a  very  in- 
spuing  moment,  with  an  agreeable  party,  brought  into  perfect  unison  by  a 
well-imagined,  well-executed  repast :  a  scene  to  kindle,  equalfy,  attachment  to 
one's  friends,  and  love  of  one's  country.  The  cultivation  of  the  fireside  is 
one  of  the  greatest  import,  public  and  private. 

^  Having  said,  I  think,  every  thing  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  dining-room,  I  will  here  dedicate  a  word  or  two  to  its  necessary  appen- 
dage, the  kitchen,  which  I  would  have  literally  an  appendage ;  and  not,  as  at 
present,  a  distant  and  unconnected  establishment.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  now 
supposing  the  whole  object  to  be  the  perfection  of  dinner  parties,  without  re- 
ference to  any  other  consideration ;  and,  therefore,  I  put  aside  custom,  fashion, 
and  prgudice,  as  enemies  to  the  true  theory  and  practice  ;  and  I  boldly  ad- 
vance my  own  opinions.  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
speaking  with  reference  to  small  parties,  and  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  din- 
ners which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  are  just  enough,  and  no  more.  I 
npetk  not  of  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  people, 
with  about  four  times  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  consume,  and  witn  a 
combination  of  overpowering  heat  and  disagreeable  scents.  I  have  in  view  a 
ouiet  little  kitchen,  without  noise,  or  annoying  heat,  or  odour,  save  some 
simple  savoury  one,  provocative  of  the  appetite,  and  incapable  of  offending  the 
roost  fastidious.  Such  an  establishment  would  I  have  immediately  adjoining 
my  dining-room,  and  communicating  with  it  by  an  entrance  close  to  the  side- 
board, ck>sed,  during  the  process  of  dinner,  by  a  curtain  only,  so  that  the 
dishes  could  be  broi^t  in  without  noise,  or  current  of  air,  or  constant  open- 
ing or  shutungof  a  door."  (^The  Original^  No.  17.) 

T^e  Drawingroom.  The  size  of  the  drawinerooms  in  London 
houses  necessarily  depends  upon  the  rate  or  class  of  the  house; 
the  front  drawineroom  in  a  second-rate  house  being  about  18ft. 
long  by  15  ft.  wide;  and  the  back  drawingroom  about  15  ft  long 
by  lift,  wide;  both  being  from  lift,  to  12ft.  high,  and  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  folding  doors;  while  in  third  and 
fourth-rate  houses  the  drawingrooms  are  smaller  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house.  In  houses  of  the  first  rate,  which  houses 
may  be  built  of  any  size  and  height  desired,  the  drawingrooms 
are  not  unfireauenUy  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  long,  from  20  ft.  to 
95ft.  wide,  ana  from  IS  ft.  to  18ft.  high.     It  should  always  be 
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part  of  the  arrangement  of  a  drawingroomi  particularly  in 
houses  belonging  to  persons  of  distinction,  that  it  be  lofty ;  for 
the  principal  use  of  this  apartment  being  to  receive  large  as- 
semblies of  persons  at  night,  when  lighted  up,  as  it  commonly 
is,  by  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiUng,  the  pure  air  becomes 
quickly  exhausted ;  and  the  visitors,  especially  those  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  suffer  much  by  breathing  so  noxious  an  atmo- 
sphere. It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance,  where  these  rooms 
are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  large  parties,  that  they 
should  be  effectually  ventilated ;  and  this  may  be  done  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense,  when  the  house  is  being  built,  by 
having  large  tubes  or  tin  pipes  fixed  between  the  joists,  and 
communicating  with  the  open  air  ;  and  having  openings  between 
the  leaves  of  the  flowers  on  the  ceiling,  through  which  the  heated 
air  may  escape  into  these  tubes,  and  thus  be  carried  off;  also  by 
having  the  same  kind  of  air-pipes  carried  under  the  floor,  to 
give  admission  to  fresh  air  from  without,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  regulated  by  gratings  and  valves,  concealed  in  the 
skirting,  or  in  some  other  more  convenient  part  of  the  room. 
These  contrivances  are  introduced  into  the  more  recently  built 
first-rate  London  houses,  and  are  used  on  the  occasion  of 
routes  or  very  large  assemblies,  but  closed  at  all  other  times. 
On  ordinary  occasions^  in  such  houses,  the  ventilation  produced 
by  admitting  air  from  the  staircase  over  the  tops  of  the  door- 
ways, as  already  described,  p.  55,^  is  found  quite  suflicient  to 
preserve  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  a  healthful  state. 

The  style  of  decoration  employed  in  the  drawingroom  should 
be  of  the  most  cheerful  kind,  elegant,  and  even  splendid,  but 
chaste,  and  not  gorgeous :  the  only  room  that  will  admit  of  a 
more  brilliant  style  of  finishing  than  the  drawingroom  is  the 
ball-room,  or,  perhaps,  the  lady's  boudoir.  The  floor  of  the 
drawingroom  should  be  of  the  very  best  description ;  and,  if  of 
deal,  it  should  be  of  the  kind  termed  battens  (narrow  boards, 
1^  in.  thick),  listed  (sorted  and  matched  in  regard  to  width  and 
colour),  and  free  from  sap  (consisting  entirely  of  heart  wood). 
The  boards  are  made  free  from  sap  by  sawing  off  the  edges,  by 
which  process  the  batten  is  reduced  from  its  usual  width  of  7  in., 
to  4  in.,  or  5  in.,  leaving  only  the  heart  of  the  wood.  Hiis  floor, 
when  of  a  very  superior  kind,  is  ^oweled,  so  that  the  surface  may 
be  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  a  nail-hole.  A  doweled  floor  is 
formed  by  nailing  the  first  board  next  the  wall,  on  one  side,  through 
the  board  to  the  joists,  in  the  common  manner,  the  nails  being 
afterwards  concealed  by  the  skirting;  and  on  the  other,  by  naiU 
driven  in  a  slanting  direction  through  half  the  thickness  of  the 
board  to  the  joist  below.  Dowels,  or  pins,  either  of  iron  or  wood, 
are  previously  let  into  the  board  thus  nailed  down,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  it  with  the  next  board ;  into  holes  made  in  the 
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thickness  of  which  they  are  forced,  to  keep  it  steady  on  one 
vkle,  while  it  also  is  only  nailed  on  the  other.     The  whole  of 
the  floor  is   laid  in  this  manner,   the  only   boards  nailed  on 
both  sides  being  the  first  and  the  last      When  the  room  is 
finished  in   the  style   of  Elizabeth   or  of  Louis   XIV.,    the 
floor  should  be  of  oak  or  wainscot,  with  the  sides   bordered 
(that  is,  the  boards  composing  them  should  be  laid  in  a  different 
direction  to  those  in  the  middle  of  the  floor) ;  and  parqueted 
(laid  with  small  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  into  each  other  in  regular 
figures),  if  the  expense  be  not  an  object     As  the  furniture  in 
these  rooms  is  generally  of  an  expensive  kind,  and  liable  to  in- 
jury by  dust,  the  skirting,  or  plinth,  should  be  tongued  (that  is, 
fitted  into  a  groove)  in  the  floor:  when  these  precautions  are 
taken,  and  the  timbers  under  the  floor  boards  are  pugged,  no 
dust  can  get  through  to  spoil  the  carpet  and  other  furniture.      If 
the  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  there  should  be  a  dado,  or  cornice, 
carried  round  them.     A  dado,  in  architecture,  is  the  plain  space 
of  a  pedestal  between  the  plinth,  or  base,  and  the  cornice ;  but, 
among  carpenters  and  builders,the  term  d:^do  is  generally  applied 
to  the  whole  assemblage  of  these  architectural  members;  and  the 
cornice,  which  is  purposely  formed  about  the  height  of  the  backs  of 
the  chairs,  is  called  the  chair-rail.     The  original  use  of  this  dado 
was  to  keep  the  chairs  from  injuring  the  plaster- work  or  pa(>ering 
of  the  wall;  and  henceit  was  formed  entirely  of  boards,  or  wains- 
coting; but,  since  timber  boards  have  become  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  plaster,  an  economical  substitute  has  been  formed, 
by  merely  making  the  chair-rail  and  the  base  of  wood;  and 
leaving  the  dado,  or  panel,  of  plaster,  to  be  painted  or  papered. 
A  still  more  economical  substitute  consists  in  forming  a  base,  or 
plinth,  projecting  so  far  into  the  room,  that,  when  the  hind  legs 
of  the  chair  touch  it,  the  back  of  the  chair  is  at  the  distance  of 
at  least  an  inch  from  the  wall.     To  lessen  the  appearance  of 
projection  in  this  plinth,  or  base,  another,  called  the  surbase, 
and  which  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  is  sometimes  placed  over 
it ;  the  two  plinths  being  united  by  mouldings.     In  small  rooms, 
the  moulded   plinth,  skirting,  or  wash-board,  as  it  is  called, 
is  commonly  made  from  1  ft  to  1  ft  S  in.  high,  and  projecting 
about  1  in.  into  the  room.     Where  a  double  plinth  is  used,  the 
lower  part  of  it  must  not  project  farther  than  the  single  one 
usually  does ;  unless  the  projection  of  the  architraves  round  the 
doors   and  windows  is  so  far  increased   as   to  admit  of  the 
lower  plinth  finishing  against  it,  and  not  projecting  beyond  it. 
When  there  is  a  dado,  it  should  be  of  the  height  a  pedestal 
would  be  if  an  order  of  architecture  were  employed ;  so  that, 
if  the  whole  order  were   14  ft  high,  the  pedestal,  and  conse- 
quently the  dado,  should  be  about  2  ft.  9  in. ;  if  only  12  ft  6  in. 
high)  the  dado  would  be  2  ft.  G  in.,  or  about  one  fifth  the  height 
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of  the  room  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.      Thi« 
is  the  case  in  the  drawingrooms  of  the  new  paUce  at  PimlicOy 
round  which  there  is  a  peristyle  of  scagliola  columns,  of  a  grand 
and  imposing  character.     Where  columns  are  introduced,  the 
only  orders  that  can    be  employed  with  propriety  in  a  draw- 
ingroom  are  the  Corinthian  and  composite.     The  character  of 
the>  enrichments  on  the  ceiling  and  cornice  should  be  light  and 
pleasing;  the  compartments,  when  the  ceiling  is  paneled,  should 
not  be  so  deeply  recessed  as  in  the  dining-room  or  library ; 
and  the  ornaments  should  be  of  a  gayer  and  more  fanciful  de« 
scription :  but  good  taste  alone  can  decide  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  enrichments  may  be  carried.     A  cove,  springing 
from  the  top  of  the  cornice,  when  there  is  sufficient  height,  will 
add  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  room ;  this  may  likewise  be  en- 
riched by  paneling,  with  carved  mouldings  and  paterae  or  fes* 
toons,   or    by   paintings   of   pleasing  subjects,   or   wreaths  of 
flowers.     The  principal  objection  to  most  of  the  enrichments 
generally  used  in  drawingrooms  is,  their  want  of  sufficient  relief: 
so  much  is  this  frequently  the  case,  that,  where  the  enrichments 
are  not  thrown  out  by  difference  of  colour  or  gilding,  their  effect, 
when  seen  on  a  lofty  ceiling,  is  almost  lost  The  enrichments  that 
form  or  surround  the  several  compartments  should  be  well  marked 
and  in  bold  relief.     If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  ornament  the 
panels,  this  may  be  done  by  the  artist's  pencil.    When  gilding  is 
employed,  it  should  be  used  sparingly;  for,  if  overdone,  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  elegant  will  become  gaudy  and  vulgar. 
If  the  enrichment  to  be  gilded  is  large,  the  prominent  parts  only 
should  be  etched  (edged)  with  gold;  but  of  the  plain  mouldings, 
the  smaller  ones,  or  those  only  that  will  have  a  good  effect,  and 
will  mark  more  distinctly  the  form  of  the  general  mouldings, 
should  be  selected  for  gilding.  When  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing* 
room  is  plain,  the  colour  should  harmonise  with  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  room,  and  the  cornice  be  relieved  by  other  tints  of  the 
same  colour,  deeper  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  ceiling.  When 
the  room  is  low,  an  acroter,  as  it  is  called  by  builders,  or  margin, 
with  light  and  shade  lines,  is  often  run  round  the  ceiling,  to  make 
the  room  appear  higher  than  it  really  is.    The  walls  are  occa^ 
sionally  painted  with  some  warm  tint  in  distemper,  or  in  turpen- 
tine colour,  of  one  shade,  with  margins,  and  light  and  shade  lines, 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  rooms  into  panels ;  frequently  having 
ornaments  of  flowers,  foliage,  &c.,  painted  in  relief  in  the  angles 
of  each  panel,  and  gold  mouldings  under  the  cornice  and  on  the 
dado,  and  up  the  four  internal  angles  of  the  room ;  with  a  smaller 
moulding  round  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimneypieces.  A  small 
gold  moulding  is  likewise  sometimes  put  to  the.  internal  edge  of  . 
'  tne  margin  round  the  panels.     But  a  more  general  style  is,  to. 
cover  the  walls  with  a  rich-patterned  satin  paper ;  the  more  ex«» 
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pensive  kinds  being  highly  relieved  with  gold,  or  some  inferior 
metal.  This  kind  of  paper  is,  in  a  few  instances,  in  good  taste, 
but  more  frequently  in  bad.  A  flock  paper,  with  or  without  a  pat* 
tern,  relieved  with  gold,  may  be  adopted ;  or  a  plain  flock  may 
be  laid  on  the  walls,  of  any  shade  of  colour  the  employer  may 
approve,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a 
beautiful  cloth  without  a  seam :  this  is  often  rich  and  pleasing  in 
its  efiect ;  but  the  deep  crimson  colour,  so  frequently  seen  on  the 
walls  of  drawingrooms  in  London,  too  nearly  resembles  the  co- 
lours appropriated  to  the  dining-room.  It  is  adopted,  because 
it  is  considered  becoming  to  the  complexion  of  the  ladies,  who 
are  to  assemble  in  it ;  but  it  destroys  the  eflect  of  the  furniture, 
and  the  light,  gay,  and  cheerful  character  of  the  room,  and  leaves 
all  the  recesses,  and  other  parts  of  it  not  strongly  and  power- 
fully lighted  up,  dull  and  gloomy :  light,  warm,  sunny  tints  are 
much  more  suitable ;  or  even  green,  which,  though  very  unbe- 
coming to  most  complexions,  is  better  for  a  drawingroom  than 
crimson.  When  the  walls  are  hung  with  flock  papers,  gold 
mouldings  are  almost  invariably  used ;  but  with  satin  papers,  a 
patterned  border  in  flock,  designed  to  suit  the  paper,  is  gene- 
rally substituted.  In  drawingrooms  of  a  more  stately  kind,  the 
walls  may  be  hung  with  figured  silk,  or  with  rich  damasked  or 
striped  satin ;  but,  when  so  hung,  the  walls  should  be  first  bat- 
tened (that  is,  have  projecting  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall  at 
given  distances),  to  which  laths  may  be  nailed,  and  then  plastered 
and  covered  with  canvass ;  or  which  may  be  lined  with  deal 
boarding,  on  which  canvass  should  be  strained,  and  then  papered, 
so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all  risk  of  stains  from  damp 
or  dust,  which  would  very  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  satin^ 

There  are  many  ways  of  painting  these  rooms:  some  are 
painted  of  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  paper,  making  the  styles  to 
the  doors,  windows,  &c.,  a  dark  tint,  the  panels  lighter,  and  the 
mouldings  either  darker  still,  or  of  a  French  white,  or  a  very 
pale  tint  of  the  same  colour  as  the  styles;  other  rooms  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  some  choice  wood,  as  satin  wood,  wain- 
scot, bairwood,  maple,  or  rosewood.  Of  all  these,  the  most 
appropriate  is  the  satin  or  the  maple  wood,  either  of  which, 
when  highly  varnished,  has  a  rich  and  pleasing  efiect.  The  rage 
for  painting  the  mouldings  in  a  diflerent  kind  of  wood  from  the 
general  graining,  such  as  cross-banded,  or  black,  or  gold,  was 
very  general  some  years  since;  but  this  mode  of  painting  mould- 
ings is  now  (18S7)  discontinued.  The  most  chaste  and  appro- 
priate style  in  which  a  drawingroom  can  be  painted  is,  however, 
of  a  French  white,  with  gold  mouldings;  and,  where  the  mould- 
ings are  carved,  with  the  carved  parts  slightly  etched  with  gold. 
The  doors  to  this  room,  where  the  expense  is  no  impediment, 
should  be  of  mahogany  or  maple  wood,  veneered  with  choice 
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veneers,  and  highly  French-polished ;  they  should  be  hung  with 
strong  rising  brass  hinges,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  taken  off, 
and  put  on  again,  without  taking  the  screws  out  of  the  hinges. 
In  smaller  houses,  they  may  be  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  room,  or  in  imitation  of  some  kind  of  fancy 
wood.  The  locks  should  be  mortised  into  the  doors.  Where 
brass  handles  and  furniture  are  not  considered  handsome 
enough,  cut  glass  knobs,  or  turned  or  carved  hard  wood,  or  ivory 
or  ebony  knobs,  for  the  locks  and  shutter  latches,  may  be  used* 
The  sashes,  when  required  to  be  superior  to  painted  deal,  should 
be  of  a  light-coloured  mahogany ;  the  bottom  rail  having  a 
groove  in  it  to  receive  a  metal  bar,  which  is  to  be  let  into  the 
oak  sill  of  the  sash-frame.  The  beads  should  be  tongued  into 
the  sash-frame  all  round,  and  the  sash  fastenings  should  be 
effective  in  drawing  the  sashes  firmly  together.  The  boxings, 
or  cases  into  which  the  shutters  fold  back,  should  be  splayed 
(made  slanting,  with  the  widest  part  towards  the  room),  to  give 
a  freer  admission  of  light.  They  should  not  reach  quite  up  to 
the  soffit  (the  upper  part  of  the  architrave,  or  frame  in  which  the 
window  is  set,  or  generally  the  under  part  of  the  arch,  cover,  or 
lintel,  of  any  opening),  and  they  should  be  kept  securely  in  their 
boxings  during  the  daytime  by  shutter  latches.  When  the  win- 
dows open  on  to  a  lead  flat  (the  flat  roof,  if  covered  with  lead,  of  any 
projecting  room,  or  other  addition  to  the  ground  floor  of  a  house, 
which  is  not  carried  up  any  higher,)  or  balcony,  the  sashes  or 
casements  are  usually  hung  with  hinges,  folding  to  act  as  doors; 
but  great  care  is  required,  when  windows  are  so  hung,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  finding  its  way  in.  The  sashes,  in  all  rooms  of  a 
superior  kind,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  drawingroom, 
should  be  glazed  with  polished  plate  glass.  The  fireplace  should 
be  ample  in  its  size,  and  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  viz.  that  of 
expelling  all  damp,  and  efiectually  warming  the  air  in  the  room. 
Where  the  room  is  SO  ft.  or  more  in  length,  there  should  be 
two  fireplaces,  either  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  or  one  at 
each  end,  as  circumstances  may  direct :  the  opening  being  rather 
high  in  proportion,  than  low,  so  as  to  cause  greater  heat  to  be 
thrown  into  the  room.  The  chimneypiece  in  a  modern  draw- 
ingroom  should  be  of  statuary  marble,  the  purer  in  its  whiteness, 
and  the  freer  from  veins  or  stains,  the  better:  this,  in  a  moderate 
way,  is  usually  moulded,  with,  perhaps,  a  carved  tablet  in  the 
centre  of  the  frieze,  and  carved  caps  or  blocks  on  the  pilasters; 
but  in  more  stately  rooms  the  design  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  The  carvings  should  consist  of 
fanciful  and  graceful  groups  of  flowers,  foliage,  or  fruits,  or 
graceful  mythological  figures ;  or,  in  mansions,  it  may  embody 
some  interesting  and  agreeable  episode  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  family,  in  which  figures  may  be  introduced  in  bold 
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relief.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  subject  should  be  such  as  may 
appear  likely  to  call  forth  in  the  beholder  agi'eeable  and  pleasina 
sensations.  The  stove  and  fender  for  the  drawingroom  should 
be  of  polished  steel  with  the  projecting  parts  richly  cut ;  and 
the  stove  should  be  set  in  marble.  The  design  must  depend  upon 
the  style  of  decoration  in  which  the  room  is  fitted  up;  for  to  put 
a  stove  composed  of  Gothic  arches,  pillars,  and  ornaments  in  a 
room  otherwise  Grecian  or  Italian  in  its  finishing  and  furnituref 
would  be  as  repugnant  to  good  taste  as  to  see  a  Doric  or  Co* 
rinthian  portico  in  front  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  church  or  chapel. 
The  furniture  for  the  drawingroom  being  generally  chosen  by 
the  lady,  a  tolerably  fair  opinion  of  her  taste  and  good  sense  mav 
be  formed  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed  and  arranged. 
Ttie  carpet  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  furniture,  and  much  care  is  necessary  in  its  selection. 
If  the  colours  be  gaudy  and  overpowering,  they  will  injure 
the  efiect  of  the  other  furniture ;  and,  if  too  cold,  they  will  give 
an  air  of  ciieerlessness  and  discomfort.  For  use  and  economyf 
the  pattern  should  be  rather  diffusive  than  set  and  formal;  the 
principal  shade  being  interspersed  with  gayer  and  richer  toned 
colours,  and  such  as  will  not  easily  be  injured  by  dust.  The 
carpets  in  most  general  use  are  of  the  kind  called  Brussels ;  but 
the  Axminster  carpet,  thick  and  without  a  seam,  is  the  most 
splendid  article  of  the  sort  made  in  England.  In  some  of  the 
houses  -of  the  rich  are  carpets  manufactured  in  Persia,  splendid 
and  gorgeous  beyond  description.  Here  again  the  design  for 
the  pattern  should  be  guided  by  the  architecture  of  the  room: 
the  same  carpet  that  would  harmonise  well  with  the  character  of 
a  room  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  or  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.» 
would  hardly  suit  With  the  modern  light  style  of  fitting  up  a 
drawingroom.  The  carpet,  when  not  fitted  to  the  room,  should 
have  a  border,  and  should  not  leave  more  than  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to 
2  ft.  of  the  floor  uncovered.  The  hearth  rug  should  be  of  a 
pattern  to  agree  with  the  carpet,  but  bolder ;  it  should  be  thick, 
warm,  and  ample  in  its  dimensions,  for  if  too  small  it  will  give  a 
mean  character  to  the  fireplace;  the  fringe  round  the  rug,  if 
there  be  any,  should  be  thick  and  massive.  The  card  tables^ 
and  the  occasional  sofa  tables,  as  well  as  the  frames  of  the  sofas 
of  the  present  day,  are  usually  of  rose  wood,  plain  and  not  inlaid; 
but,  if  of  a  superior  description,  they  are  richly  carved.  The 
seats  to  the  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  are  usually  covered  with  the  same 
kind  of  material  as  the  curtains  are  made  of;  and  stuffs,  or 
moreens,  of  lighter  colours  than  those  of  the  dining-room,  either 
plain  or  damasked,  are  frequently  used,  particularly  for  Eliza- 
bethan or  Louis  XIV.  rooms ;  but  for  a  modem  room,  printed 
chintzes,  lined  with  silk  or  glazed  cotton,  are  thought  by  some 
to  have  a  lighter  and  more  tasteful  effect     Whatever  may  be 
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the  material  of  the  curtains,  they  are  generally  accompanied 
by  white  muslin  under  curtains.     In  larger  houses,  plain  or 
figured  silks,   perhaps   with   a  worked   border  of  flowers,  or 
damasked  or  striped  satins,  may  be  used,  with  rich  binding  and 
deep  massively  fringed  drapery  and  gold  cornices.      For  chairs, 
some  may  be  fauteuils,  with  the  wood-work  painted  of  a  cream 
or  blush  colour,  some  of  the  plain  mouldings  gilded,  and  the 
carved  parts  richly  relieved  with  gold ;  the  seat  being  covered 
with  embossed  or  damasked  silk  or  satin,  like  the  curtains,  and 
fringed,  or  with  white  velvet  stamped    to  imitate  paintings  of 
flowers  in  their  natural  colours ;  and  others,  of  elegant  forms,  to 
suit  the  style  of  decoration  in  the  room,  with  similarly  covered 
seats  or  cushions.  Besides  these,  in  modern  drawingrooms,  light 
chairs  are  frequently  introduced,  like  those  in  bed-rooms,  but 
made  of  costly  fancy  woods,  with  their  seats  formed  of  willow  in 
different  patterns,  as  shown  in  the  Ena/chp^dia  of  Cottage  Archi" 
tecture  (p.  1061.  to  p.  106S.),     There  should  also  be  sofas,  and 
other  cushioned  seats  and  footstools,  placed  in  convenient  parts  of 
the  room.     The  pianoforte  is  now  to  be  found,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  in  almost  every  drawingroom,  from  that  of  the  humble 
tradesman,  to  that  of  the  palace ;  and,  in  form  and  kind,  it  must 
depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  but,  where  an  upright 
piano  is  chosen,  the  fluted  silk  in  its  upper  part  should  corre- 
spond or  harmonise  in  colour  with  the  curtains  of  the  room. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  the  chifibniers,  screens,  and  all  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  which  silk  is  introduced.     I'he  card  table, 
either  plain  or  carved,  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  other  furni- 
ture; and  if  the  chairs  and  sofa  are  carved,  the  card  table  should 
be  carved  also.     The  top,  when  open,  should  exhibit  a  smooth 
cloth,  its  colour  harmonising  with  the  other  colours  in  the  room ; 
or  the  table  may  be  formed  entirely  of  rosewood,  or  some  other 
fancy  wood,  instead  of  its  inside  being  covered  with  cloth. 

On  the  walls  of  the  drawingroom  are  hung  the  choicest 
paintings  of  the  owner ;  and  a  French  clock,  a  beautiful  vase  or 
two,  with  cut-glass  lustres,  and  a  few  other  choice  ornaments, 
may  be  placed  on  the  chimney-shelf.  On  marble  slabs,  with 
gilded  frames  or  brackets,  may  be  placed  the  sculptured  busts  of 
celebrated  persons,  or  of  some  one  dear  to  us.  Silvered  mirrors 
of  polished  plate  glass,  in  gilded  frames,  cannot  be  too  profusely 
employed  in  a  drawingroom;  and,  where  it  can  be  contrived, 
they  should  be  placed  exactly  opposite  one  another,  by  which 
means  the  reflection  of  every  thing  that  comes  within  their  focus 
is  endlessly  reproduced ;  and  when  the  cut-glass  chandeliers  are 
lighted  at  night,  and  ladies  in  elegant  dresses  are  moving  within 
the  scope  of  their  operation,  the  scene  becomes  fairy-like  and 
brilliant  beyond  description.  Frames  for  looking-glasses  are 
sometimes  covered  with  velvet  and  gold  mouldings ;  and  these 
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frames  have  a  beaatiful  effect  while  fresh ;  but  they  soon  soil, 
and,  on  the  whole,  are  not  equal  to  frames  gilded  all  over.  In 
the  Efuyc,  of  Cottage^  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture^  numerous 
designs  will  be  found  of  every  description  of  furniture,  hangings, 
pianofortes,  &c.,  suitable  for  drawingrooms ;  and  several  views 
are  there  given  of  the  interior  of  drawingrooms,  completely 
fitted  up  and  furnished  in  different  styles  of  architecture. 

Some  of  the  preceding  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  houses  of  a 
large  size ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  applicable 
Co  every  house  which  contains  a  drawingroom.  They  may,  of 
course,  be  modified  according  to  the  taste,  habits,  and  resources 
of  the  individual;  but  two  of  the' general  rules  laid  down  should 
never  be  deviated  from.  The  first,  and  most  important,  is,  that 
the  drawingroom  should  always  be  more  elegantly  fitted  up  than 
any  other  living-room  of  the  house,  particularly  tne  dining-room, 
the  fittings  up  and  furniture  of  which  should  always  be  plain  and 
massive ;  and  that  it  should  contain  furniture  of  a  lighter,  and 
yet  superior,  description.  The  other  rule  is,  that  th&  style  of  the 
nttings  up  and  furniture  should,  if  possible,  bear  some  relation 
to  that  of  the  house.  As  a  further  illustration  of  this  last  remark, 
we  may  give  the  following  description,  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  a  drawing- 
room  in  a  country  house  belonging  to  a  London  professional 
gentleman.  ^'  The  style  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  or,  perhaps,  of 
rather  a  later  period.  It  was  approached  by  two  doors,  both 
on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  the  one  leading  from  an  entrance 
ball  or  passage,  the  other  from  the  best  staircase.  Between  the. 
doors,  centrally  situated,  was  the  fireplace;  ample  in  its  dimen- 
sions and  massive  in  its  character.  It  was  of  native  marble, 
but  plain,  with  carved  oak  above,  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling; 
on  the  opposite  side  were  three  windows;  the  centre  one  was 
an  oriel  window,  deeply  recessed,  and  approached  by  an  arched 
opening ;  the  plan  of  the  window  was  that  of  five  sides  of  an 
irregular-sided  octagon,  the  centre  one  wide  and  divided  by 
jnullions ;  the  sides  next  the  centre  were  filled  in  with  oak  tran- 
som frames,  and  all  had  oak  casements;  the  remaining  two 
sides  were  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  were  recessed  five  or  six 
inches,  with  well-filled  bookshelves  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Round  under  the  window  was  a  continued  oak  seat ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  recess  was  a  small  carved  oak  table.  The  diameter 
of  the  whole  window  might  be  about  10  ft. ;  the  opening  into  it 
about  6  ft.  The  soffit,  or  ceiling  of  the  architrave,  was  paneled 
in  oak.  The  size  of  the  drawingroom  was  about  45  ft  long, 
l^ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high.  These  proportions  rendered  the 
room  too  low,  which  was  its  great  defect.  The  other  windows 
were  canted  bows  (projecting  windows,  curved  in  the  middle, 
:aiid  having  the  sides  straight),  with  seats  round  them,  and 
transom  frames  -(that  is,  with  a  strong  perpendicular  bar  up 
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the  middle,  and  one  crossing  it  at  about  a  third  of  its  length 
from  the  top,)  and  casements.  These  windows  looked  direct 
on  the  lawn  and  flower-garden,  the  roses  in  which  were  grow- 
ing up  to  the  windows ;  at  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large 
transomed  window,  wide  and  down  to  the  floor ;  its  plan  was 
half  a  decagon,  with  sashes  all  round ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
sashes  were  glazed  very  tastefully  in  lead.  The  window  at  the 
west  end  led  into  a  conservatory  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  drawingroom,  having  a  broad  walk  along  the  centre,  ter* 
minated  by  folding  sash-doors  leading  on  to  the  lawn.  The 
room  was  wainscoted  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  with  old  oak 
framing ;  the  cornice  was  likewise  of  oak,  very  richly  and  boldly 
carved,  and  the  whole  was  of  a  fine  tone  of  colour,  and  highly 
varnished;  the  ceiling  was  plain,  except  that  two  oak  girders 
formed  it  into  three  compartments,  and  it  was  tinted  with  a  warm 
tone  of  colour.  The  furniture,  consisting  of  tables,  chairs, 
pianoforte,  sofa,  screen,  &c.,  was  all  of  oak,  carved  and  po* 
lished;  the«seats  of  the  chairs  were  covered  with  tapestry;  and 
the  curtains  were  a  crimson  moreen,  with  carved  oak  cornices.^ 
{Kentf  in  Arck,  Mag,,  iL  p.  358.) 

The  I^ihrary.  This  is  a  room  which  was  at  one  time  to  be 
found  only  in  public  buildings  and  institutions,  monasteries, 
palaces,  universities,  and  other  places  devoted  to  learning,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  noble ;  but,  in  the  present  day, 
no  villa,  or  suburban  residence,  having  more  than  two  sitting* 
rooms,  can  be  considered  complete  without  a  library.  Where 
there  are  only  three  living-rooms,  the  library  and  breakbst-room 
may  be  combined  in  one ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  frequently  the  case 
in  suburban  houses. 

The  situation  of  the  library  in  a  large  house  should  be  suf- 
ficiently retired,  so  as  not  to  be  interfered  with,  either  by  the 
family  or  by  visitors.  It  should  be  farther  removed  from  the 
entrance  than  any  of  the  sitting-rooms ;  it  should  be  lofty,  and 
-every  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  damp. 
For  this  purpose,  whether  in  use  or  not,  in  moist  and  foggy 
weather,  it  ought  to  be  aired,  either  by  a  fire  in  the  grate,  or  by 
warm  air  introduced  from  a  heating  apparatus ;  for,  if  once  the 
damp  afiects  the  leaves  or  the  binding  of  the  books,  they  will  very 
quickly  mould,  and  become  wormeaten.  The  floor  of  this  room, 
in  particular,  should  be  pugged  to  destroy  sound,  and  all  the 
walls  battened.  Where  the  books  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
library  is  intended  for  a  person  of  wealth,  it  should  be  carried  up 
the  height  of  two  stories;  that  is,  from  25  ft.  to  SO  ft  high,  with 
a  gallery  all  round,  or  on  the  sides  only;  the  staircases  to  which 
should  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the 
room,  and  they  would  be  better,  if  possible,  placed  outside  of  die 
room,  and  communicating  with  it  by  doorways. 
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The  6oor  of  the  library  should  be  of  oak,  or  Datch  wainscot* 
and  the  sides,  and,  perhaps,  a  centre  pathway,  paneled  or  par* 
queted :  but,  where  economy  is  to  be  studied,  a  deal  floor,  painted 
in  imitation  of  oak,  and  varnished,  may  be  substituted.     The 
woodwork  and  furniture  in  this  room  should  be  of  oak  polished, 
or  of  deal  painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  and  varnished.  The  walls, 
where  not  covered  by  book-cases,  may  be  of  a  warm  stone  colour 
or  crimson.     The  same  tone  of  colour  should  prevail  in  the 
oeiling,  so  that  the  whole  may  harmonise,  and  impress  on  the 
beholder  a  feeling  of  quiet  and  repose*     The  styles  the  most 
appropriate  and  efiective  of  all  for  a  library  are,   the  £liza« 
bethan  and  the  Gothic.    In  no  situation  does  the  deeply  recessed 
bay,  or  oriel,  window  tell  with  better  effect  than  in  a  library. 
The  linings  of  the  deeply  recessed  doors,  and  of  the  archways* 
should  be  paneled  and  parqueted ;    the,  stained  glass  windows 
admitting  a  quiet  and  reposing  light,  however  rich,  or  even  gor- 
geous, their  colours  may  be.     The  ribs  on  the  ceiling  should 
form  it  into  recessed  panels,  which  may  be  designed  to  any  de- 
gree of  richness ;  with  the  larger  and  smaller  bosses  formed  of 
foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  all  subdued  and  made  to  harmonise^ 
as  before  observed,  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  colour  in  the  room. 
The  doors  should  be  hung  with  hinges  that  work  in  sockets, 
to  permit  them  to  be  opened  without  noise.     This  method  will 
allow  of  their  being  lifted  off,  and  put  on  again,  without  remov- 
ing the  hinges.   The  locks  should  be  of  the  very  best  construction. 
Those  of  Chubb,  and  also  those  of  Mordan,  are  excellent.    The 
windows,  if  the  library  be  of  large  dimensions,  should  be  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  room  ;  and  it  should  likewise  receive  light 
from  lanterns  above  the  roof;  otherwise,  if  deep  recesses,  leading 
up  to  each  window,  should  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  the 
books,  so  much  shadow  would  be  thrown  across  the  room,  that 
the  centre  of  it  would  be  gloomy ;  and,  although  a  library  should 
be  quiet  and  sober  in  its  style  and  effect,  it  should  on  no  account 
be  rendered  gloomy  and  cheerless.     The  books  in  every  li- 
brary, be  it  ever  so  small,  should  be  classified,  so  that  they  may 
be  referred  to  readily ;  and  a  catalogue  of  them  should  be  made, 
when  the  collection  is  large,  so  as  to  afford  not  only  a  list  of  the 
books,  with  the  names  given  them  by  their  authors,  but  directions 
ibr  finding  every  work  the  library  contains  on  any  given  subject. 
A  list  of  authors,  alphabetically  arranged,  should  be  added,  with 
the  names  of  the  books  written  by  each,  and  indicated  by  the 
number  in  the  catalogue.     Maps,  in  cases,  on  spring  rollers, 
placed   at  a  convenient  height,   so  that  they  may  be  readily 
examined,  or  merely  mounted  in  cases  and  hung  up,  are  almost 
essential  to  every  library ;  and  if  on  spring  rollers,  they  may, 
where  there  is  little  room,  be  hung  up  in  front  of  the  books. 
Portraits  of  the  authors  most  prized  might  be  hung  against  the 
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walls  to  cover  any  vacant  space ;  and  vases,  busts,  and  statues  on 
pedestals,  might  be  introduced  in  very  large  libraries. 

For  members  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  have  the  bookcases  or  shelves  made  with  two 
sets  of  shelves,  one  behind  the  other;  the  front  shelves  having  a 
boarded  back,  and  a  small  ledge  on  them  in  front,  to  prevent 
the  books  falling  o£^  and  being  hung  with  hinges,  or  on  centres; 
and  the  back  shelves  arranged  to  receive  the  statutes,  acts  of 
parliament,  and  other  voluminous  works  not  usually  bound 
handsomely  enough  to  be  exposed  on  the  bookshelves.  A  very 
agreeable  and  convenient  shape  for  a  library  in  a  mansion  is  the 
octagon,  fitted  up  all  round  with  bookshelves,  the  lower  part 
dado  high,  projecting  so  as  to  give  depth  for  large  folio  books^ 
with  marble  slabs :  four  of  the  sides  might  be  enclosed  with 
glazed  doors,  for  the  more  valuable  books,  and  the  other  four 
sides  fitted  up  with  bookshelves  only,  without  being  enclosed* 
The  door  and  fireplace  might  be,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  the 
shelves ;  or  shelves  might  be  fixed  on  the  door  to  contain  books, 
and  appear  like  the  other  sides  of  the  room.  If  the  room  were 
to  be  warmed  by  hot  air,  the  fireplace  would  be  unnecessary; 
and  the  room  might  be  lighted  by  an  octagon  lantern  light;  but 
if  it  be  preferred  that  the  room  should  be  warmed  by  an  exposed 
fire  in  a  grate,  the  bookcases  may  be  continued  above  the  chim* 
neypiece,  so  that  the  cornice  over  them  may  be  uninterrupted. 
Over  these  bookcases  may  be  placed  the  busts  of  celebrated 
authors,  vases,  models,  &c. ;  and  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  might  be  arranged  models  of  celebrated  buildings,  and 
some  fine  classical  groups  of  statuary  and  other  works  of  art. 
Under  the  table  it  might  be  well  to  lay  a  carpet;  but  the  floor, 
generally,  should  be  uncovered,  and  either  of  oak,  or  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak,  and  varnished. 

In  small  villas,  the  library  is  frequently  an  addition  to  the 
house  on  the  ground  floor,  without  any  room  over  it ;  in  which 
«ase  it  is  much  better  lighted  by  a  skylight  than  by  windows; 
because  the  walls  can  then  be  entirely  covered  with  bookshelves ; 
and  the  light  coming  from  above  is  much  better  for  the  eyes. 
Such  a  library  is  much  more  suitable  for  a  place  of  study,  than 
one  with  windows  on  the  sides  of  the  room ;  because  the  objects 
seen  from  these  are  apt  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  student. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  when  the  library  and  the  breakfast-room  are 
combined,  the  room  cannot  be  considered  as  a  place  of  study; 
but  merely  as  one  for  light,  or  occasional,  reading  or  writing. 

Music  Room,  It  is  seldom  that  a  room  is  set  apart  entirely 
for  music,  except  in  very  large  houses ;  but,  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  fittings  up  and  furniture  of  the  room  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  composed  of  sonorous  materials.  The  form  of  the 
room  may  be  octagon  or  circular,  or  simply  a  cube ;  because  in 
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that  case  the  sound  will  be  nearly  equal  in  every  part.  The 
most  perfect  construction  would  be,  to  have  the  walls,  and  even 
the  ceiling,  lined  with  wood ;  but,  if  not  lined,  the  walls  should 
be  battened,  and  then  lathed  and  plastered  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible, for  painting.  The  ceiling  should  be  coved,  or  formed  into 
a  dome.  We  have  known  an  instance  of  a  domed  ceiling  in 
a  music  room  being  lined  with  copper,  on  account  of  the  so- 
norousness of  that  metal.  The  floor  should  be  of  oak,  rubbed 
bright ;  or,  if  this  be  objected  to,  it  may  be  covered  with  oil- 
doth,  which  may  be  painted  with  a  handsome  Turkey  carpet 
pattern.  If  the  room  can  be  heated  without  an  open  fireplace, 
it  will  be  better,  as  much  of  the  sound  is  otherwise  carried 
up  the  chimney.  The  walls  may  be  painted  of  a  fawn  colour, 
in  panels,  with  wreaths  enclosing  groups  of  musical .  instru- 
ments ;  and  the  ceiling  may  be  painted  in  compartments  to  cor^ 
respond.  The  carpet  (if  there  be  one)  should  be  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  may  be  of  a  fawn  colour,  with  a  rich  pattern  in 
crimson,  and  a  handsome  border,  to  disguise  the  thinness  of  the 
material.  The  curtains  may  be  of  crimson  silk,  without  dra- 
peries, supported  on  large  rods  of  brass,  with  handsome  knobs. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  should  be  without  cushions,  with  the  frame- 
work of  ebony,  and  the  seats  of  cane,  gilt,  as  cushions  are  found 
to  deaden  sound.  There  should  be  one  or  two  long  rosewood 
tables,  placed  against  the  walls ;  and  music-stands,  tripods  for 
lights,  and  musical  instruments,  according  to  the  taste  and  habits 
of  the  occupants. 

A  Museum  may,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  taste  of  the 
occupier,  be  considered  desirable  in  a  villa.  If  it  is  for  a  herba- 
riaro,  or  for  specimens  of  woods,  or  seeds,  or  other  parts  of  plants, 
or  for  shells,  minerals,  or  fossils,  it  may  be  adjoining  the  library, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  same  floor  that  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient: but,  if  it  is  for  stuffed  birds,  or  other  zoological  pre- 
parations, it  should  either  be  in  a  room  distinct  from  the  other 
apartments;  or  separated  from  them  by  double  doors,  with 
means  provided  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  space  between 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  smell,  which  there 
always  is  in  such  museums,  from  being  diffused  through  the 
house.  For  the  same  reason,  the  museum  may  be  placed  on  an 
upper  story,  as  smells  being  always  of  a  volatile  nature,  and 
generally  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air,  seldom  or  never  de- 
scend. Where  the  museum  forms  an  important  feature,  it  is  best 
placed  in  a  wing,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  house  by 
a  corridor  or  a  veranda  ;  because  in  that  case  there  can  be  no 
danger  from  smells ;  and,  while  it  is  separated  by  the  covered 
passage,  it  may  be  approached  at  pleasure  during  every  kind  of 
weather.  Every  museum  should  have  a  fireplace  or  a  stove ;  and, 
if  it  can  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  as  well  as  from  one  or  more  of 
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the  sides,  it  will  be  more  favourable  for  ventilation,  as  well  as 
for  giving  room  along  the  sides  for  cases  and  shelves*  Whatever 
may  be  the  articles  kept  in  a  museum,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
on  shelves,  enclosed  in  presses  with  glazed  doors ;  and  the  glass  of 
soch  doors  should  always  be  plate  glass,  in  order  to  admit  of  a 
clearer  view  of  the  objects  through  them. 

A  Green-house^  Orangery^  or  Conservatory^  ought,  if  possible^ 
to  be  attached  to  every  suburban  residence*  jThe  custom  of 
rearing  plants  in  pots,  and  keeping  them  in  the  windows  of 
dwelling-houses,  is  of  great  antiquity;  though  it  is  only  in 
modern  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a 
house  for  plants  has  become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  mansion*  The  most  ancient  description  of  plant-house 
is  what  is  called  an  orangery ;  in  which,  formerly,  oran|^ 
trees,  planted  in  large  boxes  or  tubs,  were  kept  during  the  win- 
ter, and  set  out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  season.  Such 
kouses  almost  always  fronted  the  south :  the  back  wall  was  of 
masonry,  the  roof  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  lead,  and  thtt 
front  contained  a  range  of  large  glass  windows*  Beneath  the  floor 
there  was  sometimes  a  flue  for  heating;  and  at  other  times  this 
purpose  was  efiected  by  means  of  German  stoves*  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  orangery  was  merely  to  keep  the  trees  from  the  frost, 
and  they  were  not  expected  to  grow  wfaUe  in  the  house,  this 
description  c^  building  suited  them  perfectly ;  and  it  might  still 
be  very  properly  added  to  a  mansion,  provided  no  other  plants 
were  placed  in  it  than  orange  trees,  and  a  few  other  evergreen 
tvees  or  shrubs,  and  succulent  plants ;  such  as  myrtles,  olives, 
•cactuses,  agaves,  aloes,  &c.  Such  houses,  however,  are  totally 
unfit  for  plants  which  grow  or  flower  in  die  winter  season ;  such 
as  camellias,  heaths,  acacias,  and  all  those  Cape  and  Australian 
trees  and  shrubs  which,  by  their  flowers  and  newly  produced 
foliage,  (Constitute  the  great  charm  of  British  conservatories  during 
the  winter  months.  To  render  an  orangery  fit  for  keeping  such 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  entirely  of  glazed 
frames,  to  admit  perpendicular  light,  without  which  no  plant  in 
a  growing  state  can  thrive ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  according 
to  the  common  usage  of  gardeners,  the  building  is  no  longer 
called  an  orangery,  but  a  conservatory,  a  word  which  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  plant-houses  by  Evelyn,  in  his  Qden^ 
darium.  A  further  alteration  or  improvement  in  such  houses 
consists  in  forming  beds  of  earth  in  the  floor,  and  planting  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  them,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  tubs  and 
boxes*  This,  indeed,  is  the  description  of  the  modem  oon- 
servatory,  which  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  plant-house  now 
attached  to  first-rate  mansions*  Tne  term  green^house  is  now 
generally  confined  by  gardeners  to  houses  having  glass  roofs, 
wbidi  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  oitogery  or 
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conserratoiy,  but  where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  whkh 
are  usually  small,  and  elevated  upon  stages,  so  as  to  bring 
them  at  once  near  the  light  and  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
The  characteristic  of  a  conservatory  is,  that  it  grows  a  few  plants 
to  a  large  size^  and  so  as  to  produce  scenery  of  a  magnificent 
exotic  aspect ;  while  that  of  a  green-house  is,  that  it  produces  a 
ffreat  many  different  kinds  of  plants^  of  small  size,  which  may 
be  considered  as  merely  living  botanical  specimens  of  exotics. 
The  green-house  is,  consequently,  much  better  adapted  for  the 
smallest  description  of  suburban  residences  than  the  conserva- 
tory; and  a  modification  of  the  green-house,  which  may  be  called 
a  plant  cabinet,  or  cabinet  green-house,  in  which  a  few  choice 
plants  are  kept,  and  always  taken  away  and  renewed  as  they 
b^in  to  fade,  is,  perhaps,  still  more  appropriate.  What  are 
called  plant-stoves,  tropical  plant-houses,  or  hot-houses,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  unfit  for  being  attached  to  dwel- 
ling-houses, from  the  great  heat  and  moisture  required  to  render 
their  atmosphere  fit  for  the  plants  of  hot  climates. 

The  enjoyments  afforded  by  a  green-house,  however  small,  to 
the  female  part  of  the  family  are  very  considerable;  and,  where 
there  are  children,  these  enjoyments  may  be  mingled  with  useful 
instruction,  by  teaching  them  in  it  the  names  and  nature  of 
plants,  and  their  culture  and  management  at  seasons,  or  during 
weather,  when  it  cannot  be  done  out  of  doors.  A,  green-house 
also  affords  exercise,  in  shifting,  potting,  tying  up,  pruning,  &c., 
in  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  when 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  open  garden.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  recommend  a  green-house,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  where 
the  mistress  of  the  house  has  not  a  taste  for  plants,  and  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  working  among  them  herself;  and  where  this  taste 
does  not  exist  in  any  part  ofthe  family,  and  no  gardener  is  kept ; 
a  green-house  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance,  rather  than 
an  ornamental  appendage.  In  such  a  case,  where  it  as  deter- 
mined to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green-house,  for  the  sake  of 
fashion,  or  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  plants,  or  some  similar 
motive,  the  best  mode^is  to  engage  with  the  nearest  nurseryman 
or  florist  to  keep  the  green-house  furnished  with  plants,  at  so 
much  per  annum  or  per  month.  By  this  means  it  will  always 
look  well;  but,  as  none  of  the  beauty  which  it  presents  will  be 
the  result  of  the  care  and  attention  of  any  part  of  the  family,  of 
course  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it  cannot  be  anything  like  so 
great  as  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

In  the  smallest  description  of  suburban  houses,  the  common 
substitute  for  a  green-house  is  the  window-sill ;  and  the  greatest 
extent  to  which  this  kind  of  gardening  can  be  carried  is  by  hav- 
ing the  sill  made  to  project  2  ft.  or  S.ft.  from  the  wall  of  the 
boose,  and  enclosing  it  with  an  outside  bow  window.     Into  the 
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space  between  the  two  windows,  the  warm  air  of  the  room  may 
be  admitted  at  pleasure ;  and,  if  the  panes  of  both  windows  are 
large,  and  kept  at  all  times  perfectly  clean,  the  view  into  this 
plant  cabinet  from  the  interior  of  the  room  will  be  agreeable, 
and  create  an  allusion  to  the  green-house  of  the  villa,  or  the 
conservatory  of  the  mansion.  For  houses  that  have  a  garret,  a 
sort  of  green-house  may  be  established  there,  by  forming  glass 
windows  in  the  roof.  An  enthusiast  amateur  might,  indeed, 
have  the  roof  of  his  house  entirely  of  glass,  and  train  vines  or 
creepers  under  it;  which  might  be  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
their  stems  brought  up  against  the  outside  wall,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  case.  In  such  roofs,  the  panes  of  glass  should  not 
be  more  than  2^  in.  or  3  in.  wide,  or  plate  glass  should  be  used, 
in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  hail.  The  most  fitting 
suburban  residences  for  having  green-houses  are  such  as  are 
either  quite  detached,  or  in  pairs;  which  last-mentioned  houses, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  called  double  detached 
houses.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  the  houses  are  of  the 
fourth  rate  or  the  first  rate,  they  may  always  have  a  plant-house 
of  some  kind  attached  to  them.  One  of  the  most  ordinary 
modes  of  connecting  a  green^house  with  a  small  house  is  by 
placing  it  against  the  gable  end  ;  it  being  understood  that 
this  gable  end  fronts  the  south,  the  south-east,  or  the  south- 
west :  though,  even  if  it  fronts  the  direct  west  or  direct  east, 
such  a  green-house  will  answer  for  many  kinds  of  green-house 
plants  ;  and  for  all  kinds  whatever,  with  an  extra-allowance  of 
fire  heat  during  winter.  For  double  cottages  or  houses,  where 
the  gable  ends  front  the  south-east  and  north-west,  a  green-house 
may  be  placed  against  each  ;  but  where  the  one  gable  fronts  the 
south  and  the  other  the  north,  then  the  one  green-house  should 
be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side.  In  single  houses,  the  green^house  may  be  placed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  may  be  of  many  forms,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  plan,  and  the  style  of  elevation,  of  the  house.  In  what- 
ever manner  a  green-house,  or  plant-house  of  any  description, 
is  attached  to  a  house,  means  ought  always  to  be  provided  for 
warming,  ventilating,  and  watering  the  plant-house,  altogether 
independently  of  the  dwelling-house;  for  few  things  are  more 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  human  beings,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  furniture,  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  than  the  close 
damp  ef&uvia  from  the  earth,  water,  and  plants  of  a  conser- 
vatory. For  this  reason,  the  plants  grown  in  conservatories 
immediately  attached  to  drawingrooms  should  be  such  as  are 
natives  of  very  dry  climates  (for  example,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  &c.),  and,  consequently,  require  very  little 
water;  and  the  gardener  should  contrive  to  give  his  waterings 
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either  late  in  the  evenings,  or  very  early  in  the  mornings,  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  conservatory  being  in  use  by  the  family. 
Previously  to  the  hour  when  it  is  expected  the  family  will  walk 
in  the  conservatory,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  damp ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  ought 
never  to  be  kept  very  moist,  in  order  to  produce  as  little  eva«« 
poration  from  it  as  possible. 

In  large  houses,  few  objects  connected  with  them  produce  a 
more  splendid  effect,  or  contribute  more  to  luxurious  enjoyment 
during  winter,  than  a  large  well  kept  conservatory.  It  should  be 
of  considerable  length  and  breadth ;  at  least  twice  the  length  of 
the  drawingroom,  and  broad  rather  than  narrow ;  with  a  glazed 
roof,  and  with  both  sides  glazed,  if  the  length  is  in  the  direction 
of  south  and  north;  but  with  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  if  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west.  It  should  be  separated  from  the 
drawingroom  by  glass  doors  or  windows,  opening  down  to  the 
floor :  the  piers  between  these  ought  to  be  as  slender  as  is  con-- 
sistent  with  strength,  and  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  house ; 
while  the  glass  should  be  in  very  large  plates,  and,  if  possible, 
one  plate  only  to  each  window  or  door,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
the  drawingroom  and  conservatory  forming  but  one  room.  A 
drawingroom,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  or  an  octagon,  project- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  dwelling-house,  might  be  enclosed,  on 
every  side  but  that  on  which  it  is  entered  from  the  house,  by  a 
conservatory ;  and  this,  if  100  ft.  deep,  and  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  broad  walk  radiating  from  the  window  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  drawingroom,  would  render 
the  allusion  to  a  summer*house  in  an  Eastern  garden  complete. 
Some  of  the  paths  might  be  covered  with  gravel,  and  others  with 
turf;  the  gravel  being  kept  perfectly  smooth  and  firm  by  frequent 
rolling,  so  that  no  part  of  it  might  stick  to  the  shoes,  and  be 
carried  into  the  drawingroom.  In  order  that  the  gravel  paths 
may  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  the  flues  and  hot-water  pipes  by 
which  the  house  is  heated  should  be  carried  under  them ;  and, 
to  contribute  to  the  same  end,  when  the  plants  are  watered 
with  the  syringe,  the  walks  should  be  covered  with  canvass. 
While  this  attention  to  dryness  would  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment derived  from  the  conservatory  in  the  winter  season, 
a  certain  kind  of  attention  to  moisture  might  be  made  to  contri- 
bute equally  to  enjoyment  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  What  we  propose  is  to  be  effected  by  producing  arti- 
ficial rain,  in  the  manner  invented,  successfully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  practised  for  the  last  ten  years,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
in  their  magnificent  palm-house  at  Hackney.  The  mode  by 
which  artificial  rain  is  produced  is  both  simple  and  unexpen-^ 
sive;  requiring  merely  that  lead  pipes  should  be  conducted 
horizontally  close  under  the  glass  roof,  pierced  with  small  holes, 
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and  sopplied  from  a  cistern  at  a  higher  level.  The  holes  may 
be  pierced  in  the  pipe  with  a  common  sewinj^  needle;  and 
the  distance  of  the  pipes  from  one  another  may  be  from  8  f^. 
to  12  ft.,  according  to  the  height  of  the  roof  above  the  beads  of 
the  plants.  The  water  can  be  turned  on  and  off  such  pipes  at 
pleasure,  by  stop-cocks  properly  placed.  All  the  details  for  exe- 
cuting a  work  of  this  kind  will  be  fonnd  given  in  a  future  page 
(along  with  various  designs  for  green*  houses  and  conservatories, 
adapted  to  suburban  gardens) ;  but,  indeed,  they  are  so  simple 
and  obvious,  that  any  plumber  may  carry  the  idea  into  execution 
from  merely  having  it  suggested  to  him.  In  warm  summer 
evenings,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  sultry  without,  to  sit  in  a 
drawingroom,  and  see  and  hear  a  shower  falling  in  the  conser- 
vatory, cannot  fail  to  impart  a  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness, 
as  delightful  to  the  spectator  as  it  is  invigorating  to  the  foliage 
and  roots  of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  all  conservatories  which 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  drawin^rroom,  a  superior 
gardener  ought  to  be  kept,  with  abundance  of  assistance  ;  other- 
wise the  plants  cannot  be  maintained  in  that  high  degree  of 
order  and  keeping,  which  is  essential  to  the  effect  of  this  appen- 
dage, and  without  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  becomes 
a  nuisance,  great  in  proportion  to  its  pretensions. 

For  this  reason,  where  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  abundance 
of  hands,  are  not  kept,  we  would  recommend  the  conservatory 
to  be  separated  from  the  drawingroom  by  a  lobby;  in  whicn 
there  should  be  openings,  so  arranged  as  to  secure  a  constant 
ventilation :  or  it  may  be  connected  with  the  bouse  by  means  of 
a  corridor,  or  other  covered  way ;  in  which  case,  however,  it  is 
seldom  completely  seen  from  the  drawingroom;  and,  conse* 
qnently,  a  great  luxury  of  the  conservatory,  that  of  looking  down 
its  main  walk  from  the  drawingroom  window,  and  feeling  as  if  we 
were  sitting  in  a  bower  in  an  Eastern  gardeti,  is  lost. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  a  green-house  or  conservatory, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  such  as  he  may  see  appended 
to  a  house  which  he  intends  to  purchase  or  hire ;  and  he  will  also 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  as  to  how  a  conservatory  or  green-house 
is  to  be  placed,  when  he  is  building  a  house.  In  suburban 
houses  which  have  been  for  some  years  built  and  occupied,  the 
conservatory,  or  green-house,  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
neglected  and  out  of  repair ;  with  the  plants  drawn  up  for  want  of 
air  and  light,  and  eaten  up  with  insects  for  want  of  attention  ;  or, 
perhaps,  only  the  more  common  and  hardy  kinds  will  be  found 
to  occupy  the  house.  The  flues,  also,  or  whatever  mode  of 
heating  has  been  adopted,  will  be  found  out  of  order,  and  unfit 
to  act ;  and  all  the  gutters  and  water-pipes  stopped  up ;  and, 
perhaps,  great  part  of  the  glass  in  the  roof  broken.  This  ^vil, 
to  which  a  great  number  of  plant-houses  with  glass  roofs  are 
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subject,  might  be  materially  mitigated  by  two  features  in  their  con- 
struction,  to  which  we  would  b^g  the  reader  to  give  his  most 
particular  attention. 

First,  the  slope  of  the  roof  ought  never  to  be  less  than  4>5° ; 
and,  in  order  that  this  slope  may  not  be  carried  so  high  as  to  be 
top  conspicuous  over  the  parapets,  the  roof  of  every  wide  house 
ought  to  be  in  several  spans,  with  wide  gutters  between.  This 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  magnificent  conservatories  at 
the  Grange,  of  which  a  section  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  and  also  in  that  at  Woollaton 
Hall,  near  Nottingham ;  and  in  several  other  conservatories  put 
up  in  different  places  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  of  Lionel 
Street,  Birmingham  ;  and  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  of  Wins- 
ley  Street,  London. 

The  second  feature  in  the  construction  of  every  description 
of  plant^house  roof,  to  which  we  would  direct  attention,  is,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  glass  in  very  small  panes.  When  the 
panes  of  crown  glass  are  8  or  9  inches  wide,  they  cannot  be  made 
air-tight  without  a  lap  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch ;  and, 
whether  this  lap  is  puttied  or  not,  the  water,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  is  apt  to  lodge  in  it,  and  in  winter  to  freeze,  and, 
by  its  expansion,  to  .break  the  glass;  while,  in  summer,  such 
panes  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  very  heavy  hail  showers.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  panes  are  not  wider  than  from 
3  in.  to  5  in.,  they  may  be  made  air-tight  by  a  lap  of  from  one 
sixteenth  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  without  the  aid  of  putty ; 
and,  consequently,  the  laps  can  never  get  filled  with  dirt,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  light ;  and  can  never  retain  water  so  as  to  freeze,  and 
crack  the  panes.  Another  great  advantage  in  having  panes  of 
this  small  size  is  their  superiority  of  strength ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  no  hail  that  ever  falls  in  this  country,  or,  we  believe,  in 
any  other,  will  break  them.  Roofs  glazed  in  this  way  doubtless 
require  a  greater  number  of  sash-bars,  and  hence  a  good  deal  of 
light  is  excluded  ;  but,  if  the  bars  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  the 
proportion  of  light  excluded  will  not  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  glass  roofs  with  the  broad  black  laps  usually  found 
when  the  panes  are  8  in.  wide.  Admitting,  however,  that  more 
light  is  excluded  by  the  use  of  small  panes  than  by  the  use  of 
lai^  ones,  still  the  advantage  of  the  former,  in  point  of  strength 
for  resisting  hail,  and  in  the  impossibility  of  their  being  broken  by 
frost,  is  so  great,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  hesitate  in 
giving  them  the  preference.  There  is  yet  another  advantage 
attendant  on  the  use  of  small  panes ;  which  is,  that  their  first 
cost  is  not  half  that  of  the  large  ones.  The  use  of  small  panes 
has  now  become  general  among  British  nurserymen ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  glazing 
roofs,  since  they  were  first  introduced.      In  Germany,  there 
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being  no  duty  on  glass,  the  panes  in  hotrbouses  used  formerly  ta 
be  made  from  1  ft.  to  18  in*  wide,  and,  unless  covered,  they  were 
broken  by  every  hailstorm.  The  consequence  was,  either  Uiatno 
person  could  have  a  green*house,  who  could  not  afibrd  to  keep  a 
gardener  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  the  roof  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  storm ;  or  that,  if  he  did  venture  on  a  green-house,  the 
roof  must  be  opaque,  and  only  the  front  and  ends  glazed.  Of 
late  years,  however,  small  panes  have  been  introduced  through* 
out  the  Continent ;  and  the  glass  roofs  in  which  they  have  been 
used  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  even  at  Copenhagen,  are  found  to 
resist  hailstones  as  effectually  as  they  do  in  England*  These 
small  panes  are  now  also  becoming  common  in  the  green- 
houses of  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

On  the  supposition  that  Kyanised  wood  is  as  durable  as  it  is 
said  to  be,  we  would  recommend  all  the  wood  used  in  plant- 
houses,  afiter  having  been  accurately  fitted  together,  to  be  Kyan- 
ised ;  in  which  case  it  need  not  be  painted,  except  for  ornament^ 
or  to  give  uniformity  of  colour.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommend- 
ation of  this  practice  to  add  that  it  is  adopted  by  the  Messrs* 
Loddiges,  at  Hackney.    (See  Gard^  ^t^»i  voLxiii.  p.  281.) 

S^cr.  V.     On   the  Choice  of  a  House,  mth  Beference  to  its 
external  Appearance  and  architectural  &yle» 

Many  persons,  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the 
choice  of  a  house,  are  captivated  by  the  exterior;  and  are  more 
influenced  by  its  picturesoue  effect,  than  by  any  property  in  the 
dwelling  connected  with  habitableness.  One  person  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Gothic;  without  considering  that,  unless  the  number 
of  windows  in  such  a  house  is  greater  than  in  a  building  in  the 
Roman  or  Italian  style,  the  rooms  will  be  ill  lighted,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  mullions,  and  the  smallness  of  the  panes ;  and 
probably,  also,  not  well  ventilated,  from  the  defective  manner  in 
which  Gothic  windows  generally  open.  Some  prefer  a  cottage 
with  latticed  windows,  and  surrounded  by  creepers;  not  con- 
sidering that  the  rooms  in  such  buildings  are  very  frequently 
low,  ill  lighted,  and  ill  ventilated ;  the  floors  subject  to  the  dry 
rot,  and  the  walls  to  damp :  for,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a  single  kind  of  creeping  plant, 
which  will  grow  against  a  house,  that  does  not  make  the 
walls  damp,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ivy.  Some  prefer 
a  house  with  a  veranda  all  round  it ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  an 
appendage  will  keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in 
summer,  and  will  afibrd  a  dry  walk  during  rain ;  but  those  who 
take  a  lease  of  a  house  with  a  veranda,  which  they  are,  of 
course,  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  should  first  well  consider  if  it 
admits  sufiicietit  light  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor;  and. 
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seooiidly,  whether  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of  durable 
materials.  Some  houses  which  are  surrounded  by  arcades^ 
and  which  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  architectural  exter- 
nally, are  yet  more  gloomy  within  than  their  possessors  would, 
perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge. 

A  thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  many 
persons  who  have  not  had  much  experience  of  country  life ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Such  cottages  have,  perhaps,  the  gable  end  covered  with  ivy, 
the  chimney  tops  entwined  with  Virginian  creepers,  and  the 
windows  overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.     The  ivy  forms 
an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  which 
build  there  in  quantities  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and 
roost  there  during  winter.     In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds 
are  fledged,  all  we  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  attracted  by 
them,  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house  every 
night  for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occa« 
sioned  by  which  we  need  only  allude  to.     We  say  nothing  of 
the  damp  produced  by  the  deciduous  creepers  and  the  roses,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned  that :    but  we  must  here  notice  an- 
other evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  though  quite  as  serious,  and 
this  is,  the  numerous  insects  generated  in  the  decapng  thatch ; 
and  more  especially  that  loathsome  creature,  the  earwig,  which, 
in  autumn,  whenever  the  windows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house 
in  quantities,  and  finds  its  way  into  every  closet,  chink,  piece 
of  furniture,  and  even  books  and  papers.      All  cottages  of  this 
kind  harbour  snails  and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and  spiders  under  the 
eaves  of  the  thatched  roof;  and  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
there  are  also  abundance  of  flies.     As  there  is  always  a  garden 
attached  to  such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  on  a  clayey  soil, 
to  abound  in  snails,  slugs,  worms,  and,  if  the  situation  is  low, 
perhaps  newts.     Some  of  these,  from  the  doors,  or,  at  all  events 
the  back-door,  being  generally  kept  open,  are  quite  sure  to  find 
their  way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the  pantry 
and  cellars.     Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house  through 
a  crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the  door ;  find  their  way 
to  the  moist  floor  of  the  pantry  or  the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for 
weeks,  till  they  are  of  such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat.     There 
are  few  persons  indeed  who  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  disgust 
at  seeing  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part  of  their  house, 
not  to  speak  of  finding  them  on  dishes  in  which  food  is  kept,  or 
even  on  bread ;  or  at  discovering  an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on 
thdr  linen.     The  kitchen,  in  low  damp  cottages  of  every  kind, 
almost  always  swarms  with  beedes  and  cockroaches,  and  the 
pantry  with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness  and  want  of  venti- 
lation in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fleas,  &c. 
from  the  beds.     If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or  near  the  house,  as  it 
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frequently  is^  or  if  a  stable  or  cow-house  be  near,  the  fleas  from 
the  dog,  the  horses,  or  the  cows,  which  are  larger  than  the 
common  kind,  will  overspread  the  carpets,  and  find  their  way 
to  the  sofas  and  beds.  Having  lived  in  cottages  of  this  kind 
ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  have  not  stated  a 
single  annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced ;  and 
we  have  purposely  omitted  some.  Two  of  these,  offensive  smells 
and  rats,  are  the  infallible  results  of  the  want  of  proper  water- 
closets  and  drainage ;  but  these  evils,  great  as  they  may  seem  to 
be,  are  much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others  already  men- 
tioned, which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  the  kind 
of  house.  Two  others,  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  a  thatched 
roof,  and  its  liability  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  are  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  it  would  hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not 
lived  in  a  house  of  this  description  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs  the  most  expensive, 
both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair.  A 
plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate  roo^  may  be 
found  every  where  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  but  a  profes- 
sional thatcher  must  be  sent  for  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 
For  example,  the  nearest  cottage  thatchers  to  London  are  in  the 
Hundreds  of  Essex  on  the  east,  and  in  Buckinghamshire  on 
the  west. 

We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  evils  incident  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  because  in  it  all  cottage  annoyances  exist  in 
an  extreme  degree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  cottages  which  have 
not  their  ground  floors  so  much  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing surface  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  their  rooms  lofty  and 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  subject  to  the  same  evils,  though 
not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  stated,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend our  readers  never  to  take  a  thatched,  or  other  fancy,  or  or- 
namental,-cottage;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  inconveniences 
and  extra-expense  to  which  their  doine  so  will  render  them  liable. 
We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  ue  same  family  that  would 
want  two  servants  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require 
three  in  a  cottage  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing.    • 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  kind  of  suburban  house 
least  liable  to  these  inconveniences  ?  To  this  we  answer,  one 
that  stands  high,  dry,  and  free ;  that  is  compact  in  its  general 
form ;  that  has  the  diagonal  line  of  its  general  plan  south  and 
north,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sun  on  every  window,  on  some  part  of 
every  day  that  it  shines,  throughout  the  year;  or,  in  other  words^ 
that  has  no  front  or  side  pointing  directly  either  east,  west,  north, 
or  south';  that  has  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  kitchen  story, 
lofty,  and  well  lighted  and-ventilated ;  that  has  a  secure  roof  of 
slate,  lead,  or  flat  tiles ;  few  creepers  on  the  walls ;  and  that  is 
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not  choked  up  with  trees  and  bashes.  These  conditions  being 
complied  with»  the  architectural  style  of  the  building  may  be  leU 
to  the  taste  of  the  occupant. 

As  the  cubic  form  is  known  to  enclose  more  space  with  the 
same  quantity  of  walling  and  roof  than  any  other,  so  it  is  an 
established  rule,  that  a  house  square  in  the  plan  is  preferable  in 
all  that  regards  comfort,  habitableness,  and  economy  of  heating, 
keeping  clean,  and  in  repair,  to  one  which  is  irregular  in  its  plan. 
The  next  best  form  to  a  square  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and 
the  worst  form  that  can  be  adopted  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow,  ir- 
regular building.  A  square  house  is  more  compact  within,  and, 
from  its  form,  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
any  other ;  it  is  more  easily  heated ;  it  has  less  space  occupied  by 
passages,  and  is,  consequently,  more  easily  cleaned ;  and,  ex- 
ternally, it  exposes  less  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, more  easily  kept  in  repair,  than  any  other.  When 
economy  is  the  main  object,  therefore,  a  square  house  ought  to 
be  chosen ;  and,  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty  with 
economy,  both  in  first  cost  and  in  future  management  and  re- 
pairs, one  should  be  chosen  in  which  the  same  description  of 
brick  or  stone,  the  same  style  of  workmanship,  the  same  mag* 
nitode,  kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  tlie  same  facings  to 
them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and,  in  short,  the  same  archi- 
tecture, is  adopted  on  all  the  four  sides.  Above  all  things,  as 
a  matter  of  taste,  a  house  ought  to  be  avoided  which  has  any 
one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to  the  rest,  in  respect  either  to 
architectural  design  or  execution.  We  should  say,  also^  avoid, 
in  point  of  babitablenessand  comfort,  every  house,  the  diagonal 
line  of  the  general  plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north ;  were 
it  not  that  this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those  houses  which 
have  been  built  along,  and  parallel  to,  streets  or  roads  which 
run  directly  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south.  Unfortunately, 
the  custom  of  placing  suburban  houses  that  are  near  streets  or 
roads,  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to  that  street  or  road,  and 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction,  is  almost  uni- 
versal, even  where  there  is  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two 
serious  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy.  The  one  is,  that  the 
opposite  side,  or  front,  of  the  house  to  that  which  faces  the  road 
is  considered  as  the  back,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed 
^nd  finished  in  an  inferior  style :  and  the  other  is,  that  no  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  placing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the 
house  due  south  and  north  ;  and  that,  whether  this  is  the  case 
or  not,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  not  on  the 
will  of  the  builds.  The  latter  is  much  the  greater  evil ;  for  so 
numerous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of  the  plan,  in 
point  df  solar  light)  warmth,  ventilation,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
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even  dryness  and  healthy  vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoin- 
ing grounds  (see  p.  23.))  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be 
made  the  governing  principle  in  the  placing  of  every  detached 
house,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  street  to  which  the 
house  may  be  said  to  belong.  In  the  suburbs  of  towns,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  parallel  mode  of  building,  the  only  houses 
that  are  properly  placed,  relatively  to  the  sun,  are  those  along 
streets  which  run  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  and  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  Near  London,  where  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  where  different  kinds  of  brick  are  employed  in  the 
same  house,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  suburban  house  of 
moderate  size,  in  which  an  inferior  kind  of  brick  was  not  used 
on  the  back  front,  and  even  on  the  sides ;  but  the  bad  taste  of 
this  mode  of  building  only  requires,  we  are  convinced,  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  occupiers  and  builders  of  suburban  houses,  to 
cause  it  to  be  avoided.  It  has,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  building  street  houses,  in  which  the  best  bricks  are  always 
used  on  the  side  next  the  street ;  and  which  practice  the  town 
builder  employed  to  build  in  the  country  has  not  been  able 
to  separate  from  his  mind.  We  may  observe  here,  incidentally, 
that,  where  houses  are  built  in  continuous  lines,  the  sides  of  one 
house  forming  the  sides  of  those  adjoining  it,  the  sun  can  only 
shine  on  the  two  exposed  sides;  and,  that  it  may  shine  on  these 
exposed  sides,  it  is  necessary  that  the  line  of  the  houses  should 
be  diagonal  to  a  square  formed  by  the  cardinal  points,  as  recom- 
mended above  for  single  houses.  Hence,  no  streets  in  towns 
ought  either  to  be  due  east  and  west,  or  due  north  and  south ;  and, 
as  this  arrangement  would  not  hinder  all  the  streets  from  being 
at  right  angles  as  at  present,  the  greatest  advantages  in  point  of 
light  and  ventilation  would  result  from  it,  without  any  disadvan- 
tage whatever.  It  is  surprising  to  us  that  this  disposition  of  the 
'  streets  has  not  been  attended  to,  as  a  principle,  in  the  laying  out 
of  new  towns  or  villages 

We  know  it  will  be  said,  by  some  architects,  that  a  square 
house  aflbrds  less  architectural  beauty  than  any  other  form,  froni 
the  sameness  of  the  general  shape ;  but  this  is  partly  a  mistake^ 
and  is  chiefly  believed  to  be  true  by  such  as  consider  variety  to 
be  one  of  the  main  beauties  of  architecture.  Now,  our  opinion  is 
that  variety,  however  prominent  a  beauty  it  may  be  in  landscape, 
is  only  a  subordinate  one  in  architecture ;  and  that  the  grand 
characteristic  beauties  of  that  art  are  magnitude  and  symmetry. 
We  would  not  exclude  variety;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  pro- 
duce it  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent  with 
symmetry ;  and,  of  any  two  buildings  equal  in  magnitude  and 
symmetry,  we  should  say  that  the  one  which  possessed  the  greater 
amount  of  variety  was  the  most  beautiful. 

Two  great  beauties  in  architecture,  and  without  vAAdi  an 
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can  hardly  merit  to  be  called  architectaral,  are  the  ap- 
pearances of  solidity  and  of  magnitude.  Now,  no  form  whatever 
gives  the  appearance  of  solidity  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  as  the  square  or  the 
circular  form.  Both  these  forms  are  equal  in  point  of  solidity ; 
but  the  square  (the  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same)  has 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  magnitude,  by  presenting,  es- 
pecially when  two  sides  are  seen  at  once,  a  much  greater  surface 
to  the  eye.  A  building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  if  seen 
only  in  front,  may  have  the  appearance  of  magnitude ;  but,  when 
one  end  is  seen,  and  that  is  found  to  be  narrow,  the  impression 
of  the  want  of  solidity  is  immediately  felt  in  a  high  degree,  and 
the  impression  of  magnitude  is  proportionately  diminished. 
Hence,  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  whichever 
manner  it  may  be  viewed,  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  or  cube.  Now,  that  a  square,  or  cubic,  building 
not  only  possesses,  by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the  essential  and 
iimdamentai  architectural  beauties  of  solidity,  magnitude,  regu- 
larity, and  symmetry,  but  also  may  be  made  to  display  the  ac- 
cessary beauties  of  variety,  harmony,  character,  and  style,  might 
be  proved  by  various  examples ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
refer  to  the  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  mansions  of  former  times ; 
the  noUest  of  which,  and  those  which  make  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  history  of  qur  domestic  architecture,  were  almost  always 
buUt  either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the  form  of  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle. 

Jn  choosing  a  house  that  is  irregular  in  the  plan  and  elevation, 
there  are  some  advantages,  but  many  disadvantages.  The  ad- 
vantages are,  that,  in-  particular  situations,  particular  distant 
prospects  may  be  better  displayed ;  and  that  in  all  situations,  even 
on  a  fiat  surface,  a  greater  variety  of  home  views,  that  is,  views 
within  the  grounds,  may  be  created.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  to  be 
effected  by  placing  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  that  the  principal  win- 
dows in  them  will  look  on  the  view  at  aright  angle.  The  dbadvan- 
tages  of  an  irregular  house  are,  that  it  is  always  colder  in  winter, 
and  warmer  in  summer,  than  a  square  house,  from  the  exterior 
surface  of  almost  every  room  being  exposed  to  the  weather  on 
two  or  more  sides ;  whereas,  in  a  square  honse,  only  the  comer 
rooms  are  exposed  on  more  than  one  side.  The  chimneys  in  an 
irregular  house  do  not  draw  so  well,  because  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  in  the  outside  walls.  On  account  of  the  great  surface 
both  of  walls  and  roof,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the 
latter,  it  is  clear  that  irregular  houses  must  cost  more  at  first,  and 
require  more  to  keep  them  in  repair,  than  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram, houses;  the  quantity  of  decoration  on  both  being  equal. 

In  choosing  a  house,  with  regard  to  style,  the  Roman,  or,  as 
it  is  t^ommonly  called,  the  Grecian,  is  obviously  preferable  to  the 
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GatbiCi  from  its  greatef  compactness,  and  from  its  having 
comparatively  few  ornaments*  The  Roman  may,  indeed,  be 
called  the  regular,  and  the  Gothic  the  irregular,  manner  of 
building.  The  Roman  also  deserves  the  preference  on  Another 
account;  viz.  that  all  the  interior  finishings  and  furniture,^ 
necessary  to  correspond  with  that  style,  are  of  a  less  expensive 
description,  and  are  more  easily  kept  clean  and  in  repair,  than 
similar  articles  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  the  present  day  (1837), 
from  Gothic  furniture  not  being  in  general  use,  it  is  always  less 
easily  procured,  and  dearer,  than  Grecian  or  Roman  furniture  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  furniture  in  other  less  common  styles 
or  manners ;  such  as  the  Louis  XIV.  manner,  &c.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  add,  that  there  are  some  modifications  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  building,  which  admit  of  being  employed  in  cubical 
masses,  and  with  almost  as  little  ornament  as  is  required  in 
Roman  or  Italian  edifices ;  and  the  kinds  of  Gothic  furniture 
adapted  to  such  houses  are  also  comparatively  simple. 

Sect.  VI.     On  the  Choice  of  a  House  with  Reference  to  the  Taste 
displayed  in  its  interior  Fittings-up,  Finishings  and  Furnishing. 

• 

TffE  interior  Finishing  of  a  house  affords,  in  general,  a  very 

good  criterion  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect  by  whom  it 
as  been  designed,  and  under  whose  inspection  it  has  been 
carried  into  execution*  It  has  long  been  too  common  for  the 
employers  of  architects  to  consult  them  only  on  the  general 
arrangement  and  external  elevation  of  a  house ;  neglecting,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  finishing  of  the  interior  in  such  a  mannet 
as  to  fit  every  room  for  the  furniture  pecoliar  to  it,  and  for  nd 
other  furniture.  As  we  have  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  our 
Emyclopadia  cf  Cottage  Ardiitectwre^  we  shall  not  here  repeat 
anything  that  we  have  there  stated,  but  proceed  at  once  to  point 
out  some  of  the  most  glaring  errors  in  the  interior  finbhing  of 
moderate-sized  houses,  in  almost  every  part  of  Britain. 

Breaks  in  the  Walls,  On  entering  the  sitting-rooms  of  almost 
every  house  in  London,  or  its  suburbs,  of  from  40A  to  80/.,  or 
liven  100/.,  a  year,  and  where  the  rooms  are  from  12  ft.  to  16  fb 
square,  or  from  20  fl.  to  24  ft  long,  by  from  10  ft.  to  12  fi. 
Hvide,  the  end  containing  the  fireplace  presents  almost  invariably 
the  appearance  shown  in  j%.  23.  Here  we  have  the  projection, 
containing  the  fireplace  of  the  room  and  the  fiue  of  thie  chimney 
from  the  kitchen  or  other  apartment  below,  not  quite  in  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  room ;  which  is  the  effect  of  careless* 
ness  on  tlie  part  of  the  architect,  when  designing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  courses  of  the  flues  of  the  different  chimneys,  and 
which  direction,  in  the  case  of  many  buildings  erected  by  build- 
ers, without  any  architect  being  employed,  is  very  frequently  left 
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to  the  (4>KrBtive  bricklayers.  The  recesses  on  each  side  of  this 
prelection,  if  no  piece  of  farnitare  is  to  be  placed  in  them,  may, 
in  other  respects,  pass  without  censure ;  but,  if  they  are  to  con- 
tain bookcases  or  tables,  there  will  be  an  obvious  want  of  fitness 
to  an  architectural  eye,  not  only  in  the  bookcase  or  table  re- 
quired to  fill  one  side  being  of  a  difierent  size  from  that  required 
to  fill  the  other  side ;  but  on  account  of  the  bookcases  or  tables 
fitting  against  the  chimney  pier  on  one  side,  and  not  against  any 
pier  on  the  other. 

Recesses  and  Breaks.  Fig.  24.  shows  another  very  common 
mode  of  finishing  rooms  in  ^e  kind  of  houses  described.  Here, 
we  have  the  exterior  wall  (a)  with  a  window  (h)  faavtt^  its  jambs 
battened  out  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  shown  at  b,  so 
as  to  produce  a  sufRcient  projection  for  containing  the  boxing  for 
the  shutters;  while,  to  save  the  expense  of  battening  on  the 
remaining  part  of  the  wall,  the  recess  c  is  formed.  Between 
this  outside  wail  and  the  projection  containing  the  chimney,  there 
is  ansther  recess  att^  Now,  Oiough  this  is  not  very  architectural, 
because  the  small  pier  at  e  is  not  symmetrical  with  that  at  y, 
yet,  if  no  marked  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  table,  bookcase, 
musical  instrument,  or  sideboard,  is  to  be  placed  in  dther  of  the 
recesses,  they  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  censure :  but 
imagine  any  <^  the  pieces  of  furniture  mentioned  introduced  in 
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either  of  these  recesses,  and  the  want  of  fitness  of  the  piece  of 
furniture  so  introduced,  to  the  sitnatiou  in  which  it  is  placed, 
will  be  in  a  moment  obvious.    To  adapt  both  recesses  nr  con- 


taioing  furniture,  the  small  pier  at  t  should  be  enlarged,  as 
shown  by  the  intersection  of  the  dotted  lines  at  g ;  in  which  case 
bookshelves  might  be  introduced  in  the  one  recess,  and  &  pe- 
destal sideboard  in  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  plan  and  per- 
spective eleratioD  forming  ^.  25.  In  this  figure,  it  will  be 
fibserred  that  the  angles  of  the  piers  are  taken  off,  at  showD 
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in  the  plan  at  kh  A,  which  not  only  has  ihe  effect  of  separating 
the  bookcase  from  the  sideboard  more  definitely,  but  of  producing 
a  sort  of  architectural  character  in  the  supports  to  the  lintels 
over  the  recesses, 

T^e  Chimna/pieces,  in  such  houses,  have  generally  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  Jig.  S6.,  which,  it  must  be  allowra],  when  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  assemblage  of  lines  and  forms,  is  very  neat; 
but  which,  when  considered  architecturally,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  two  sides,  or  jambs,  of  a  door,  window,  or  chimneyptece,  are 


y         K 
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placed  there,  according  to  the  architectural  system,  for  supporting 
the  lintel,  or  horizontelpiece  that  connects  the  two;  and,  whether 
they  really  do  support  tneUntel,  ornot,theyoughtat  least  tohave 
the  appearance  of  doing  so;  but  in  such  chimneypieces  as  that 
shown  ioj^.  26.,  instead  of  supporting  the  lintel,  they  only  sup- 
port a  small  square  tablet  on  each  side,  white  the  lintel  is  left 
suspended  in  mid-air  between  them.  The  obvious  rfemedy  for 
this  evil  is  to  dispense  with  the  EC)uare  tablet,  and  to  introduce  a 
plain  pilaster  and  architrave,  as  in  Jig.  27.  Of  two  chimn^- 
pieces,  the  one  in  the  taste  otjlg.  26.,  and  composed  of  the  m<^t 
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valuable  marble,  and  the  other  in  the  form  of  j%.  27.,  and  com- 
posed of  common  stone,  tfae  latter  is  by  far  the  higher  in  point 
of  architectural  rank ;  because,  in  all  the  plastic  arts,  form  is 
higher  in  the  scale  than  material :  the  one  argues  mind  and 
taste,  and  the  other  merely  wealth  and  power. 

3Xf  Architraves  of'  the  Doors  and  Windows,  both  internal  and 
external,  and  also  the  frames  of  mirrors,  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  are  frequently  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
marble  chimneypiece  in^.  26.  i  viz.  with  the  jambs  supporting 
only  square  tablets ;  and  this,  in  exterior  architecture  more  par- 
ticularly, is  very  offensive  to  a  mind  imbued  with  architectural 
knowledge  and  feeling.  In  some  streets  in  London,  elevations 
may  be  found,  not  only  of  street  doors  and  shop  fronts,  but 
where  even  the  pilasters,  which  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
elevation  of  the  entire  house,  support  nothing  more  than  square 
tableU. 

7^  Manner  in  which  Fenders  arejitted  to  Fireplaces  is  parti< 
cuUrly  unsatisfactory  in  almost  all  houses ;  even  Uiot^e  which,  in 
other   respects,  have   considerable    pretensions    to  good   taste. 
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Modern  fenders  are  badly  fitted,  by  tbeir  iron  rims  abuttiDg 
abruptly  on  the  plinth,  or  lower  part,  of  the  marble  chimney 
jambs ;  and  by  the  raised  platform  within,  with  its  letlge  for  con- 
taining the  lower  part  of  the  lire-irons,  not  fitting  against  any- 
thing. This  kind  of  fender  may  be  seen  by  turning  back  to 
j^.  S6.  in  p.  124. ;  in  which  a  is  the  outer  rim  of  the  fender; 
b,  the  space  on  which  the  lower  extremities  of  the  fire-irons 
rest;  and  c,  the  sloping  iron  plate  in  front  of  the  fire.  The 
awkward  manner  in  which  the  raised  ledge  for  enclosing  the 
fire-irons  protrudes  itself,  both  in  the  plan  and  in  the  elevation, 
is  obvious ;  and  also  the  want  of  fitness  in  the  upper  bar  of  the 
rim  of  the  fender  abutting  against  the  outer  edge  of  the 
marble  jamb,  instead  of  fitting  mto,  or  against,  s6me  point  or 
place  adapted  for  it,  and  which  would  be  incomplete  without  it- 
It  will  also  be  observed,  in  the  same  figure,  that  the  height  of  the 
plinth  of  the  marble  jamb  differs  from  the  height  of  tne  rim  of 
the  fender,  and  also  from  the  height  of  the  plinth  and  wash-board 
of  the  room ;  whereas,  to  be  architectural,  it  ought  to  have  fitted 
to  the  top  line  of  one  or  other  of  these  members.  In  common 
fireplaces,  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  overcoming  this  archi- 
tectural deformity ;  it  is  by  projecting  the  two  blocks  seen  atddia 
the'plan  of  Jig.  27.  in  p.  125  (which  may  be  of  marble  or  stone,  or 
of  iron  cast  hollow);  attaching  them  to  the  hearth  by  two  wooden 
pins  in  the  under  side  of  the  blocks,  which  should  drop  into  two 
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boles  in  the  hearth ;  raisiog  the  supports  to  the  fire-irons  on  these 
blocks ;  and  placing  a  straight  fender  between  them ;  as  shown  in 
the  elevation  of/^.  27-  A  very  common  fault  in  the  construction 
offenders,  and  in  the  position  and  height  of  the  standards  for  hold- 
ing the  fire-irons,  occasions  the  handles  of  the  latter  to  strike  or  rub 
against  the  marble  jambs ;  and  hence  we  often  see  chimneypieces 
of  black  marble,  with  a  portion  of  the  jambs  scarred  with  white. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  have  the  standards  higher,  or  at 
a  greater  distance  firom  the  jamb,  as  in^.  28* ;  or  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  placing  the  fire-irons  in  an  oblique  position,  as  in  the 
fire-place  shown  inj%.2S.  p.  121. 

BeUpulbt  in  the  principal  rooms,  are  generally  intended  to  be 
rendered  ornamental,  but  are  too  often  only  tawdry.  So  great 
a  deviation  from  the  spirit  or  system  of  architecture,  as  that 
exhibited  by  a  long  cord  or  a  riband  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  without  a  powerful  ne- 
cessity; and  this  necessity  need  never  occur  in  bell-hanging. 
The  wire  should  always  be  concealed,  and  only  a  knob  or 
handle,  by  which  it  is  to  be  pulled,  exhibited ;  and  this  ought 
only  to  be  done  in  an  architectural  manner.  In  some  houses 
where  this  manner  of  fitting  up  bells  is  adopted,  the  knob  is  of 
brass,  and  is  made  no  larger  than  one  would  be  on  which  it  was 
intended  to  hang  a  hearth-brush,  or  some  similar  article ;  but 
this  kind  of  knob  is  unarchitectural.  A  rosette,  as  shown  in 
J^^  28.,  or  some  equally  architectural  ornament,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  knob  is  placed,  is  more  according  to  art.  The  knob, 
or,  indeed,  handles  to  doors  or  drawers  in  the  best  rooms  of  a 
honse,  ought  never  to  be  of  metal,  but  of  ivory,  or  of  ebony, 
or  some  otlier  kind  of  ornamental  wood. 

FinisAing,  A  good  finish  is  an  expression  in  very  common  use 
among  mechanics  and  artisans.  In  order  to  be  able  to  test  the  fit- 
ness of  fiirniture  to  the  parts  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed,  the 
fitness  of  the  finishings  of  the  room  to  their  situation,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  various  details,  both  of  buildings  and  furniture,  to 
one  another,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  word  finish  as  applied  to  arts  and 
manuractures.  This  word  is  as  common  among  artisans  and 
mechanics,  as  the  word  effect  is  among  artists  and  dramatic 
authors.  To  resolve  the  expression,  a  good  finish,  into  an 
abstract  principle,  we  should  say  that  it  consists  in  definiteness ; 
that  is,  that  every  part  of  the  details  of  an  object  should  be  clear 
and  obvious,  and  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  wishing  any  of  them 
to  be  more  in  one  way  than  in  another;  more  in  one  place 
than  in  another  place ;  higher  or  lower,  broader  or  narrower ; 
or,  in  short,  in  any  way  different  from  what  they  are.  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  however,  for  a  person  to  comprehend 
clearly  what  is  meant  by  a  good  finish  in   any  art,  without 
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having  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  details  of  that  arti 
Thus,  a  joiner  or  a  cabinet-maker  understands  perfectly  well 
what  is  considered  a  good  finish  in  joinery  or  in  furniture^ 
in  which  the  details  belong  to  classical  architecture;  because 
he  has  drawn  on  paper,  and  worked  at  the  bench,  all  the 
different  details,  or  members,  as  they  are  called,  which  belong 
to  that  style  of  art.  But  a  person,  neither  a  mechanic  nor  an 
artisan,  and  one  who  has  not  drawn  on  paper  the  different 
details  of  that  style  of  architecture,  will  not  be  able  to  dom- 
prehend  what  constitutes  a  good  finish  in  it,  without  some 
elemental^  instruction.  In  like  manner,  the  mechanic  of 
artisan  whose  studies  have  been  confined  to  classic  art  will 
not  be  able  to  understand,  with  equal  clearness,  what  is  a  good 
finish  in  the  Gothic  style,  firom  never  having;  gone  through  the 
necessary  details.  Further,  such  mechanics  and  artisans  may 
know  what  constitutes  a  good  finish  in  the  details  of  Grecian, 
and  Grothic  architecture,  without  being  able  to  detect  the 
want  of  a  good  finish  in  the  adaptation  of  furniture  to  the  breaks 
and  recesses  of  a  room,  or  of  a  fender  to  a  chimneypiece.  The 
reason  is,  they  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  details,  to 
have  had  any  occasion  ta  generalise  on  the  subject  of  their  ex- 
tensive application.  Perfectly  to  understand  what  is  a  good 
finish,  therefore,  requires  not  onlv  a  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  art  employed  in  the  kind  of  production,  but  of  the. 
general  principles  of  composition.  Thus,  a  critic,  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  finishing,  fitting  up,  and  furniture  of 
a  room,  ought  to  unite  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker  with  the  science  of  an  architect,  the  taste  of 
an  artist,  and  the  power  of  a  philosopher  of  generalising,  not 
only  on  them,  but  on  the  purposes  to  which  art  is  applied. 

On  Furniture  and  Furnishings  we  add  only  a  few  general  re* 
marks,  supplementary  to  those  which  we  have  already  given^ 
when  treating  of  each  room  separately.  The  principle  of  order 
requires  that  the  finest  rooms  should  have  the  best  furniture ; 
and  the  principle  of  fitness,  that  the  furniture  should  be  adaptedt 
in  point  of  strength,  plainness,*  or  ornament,  to  the  room  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  general,  the  furniture  of  the  entrance 
porch,  or  hall,  ought  to  be  lower  in  the  scale  of  design  than  that 
of  any  of  the  living-rooms,  or  even  bed-rooms ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  ought  to  be  more  massive* 
Next  in  the  order  of  art  ought  to  be  the  furniture  of  the  busi-* 
ness*room,  then  that  of  the  breakfast-room,  next  the  library, 
then  the  dining-roomi  and  then  the  drawingroom,  with  its  ad- 
juncts the  music-room,  and  ladies*  boudoir,  llie  character* 
istics  of  the  furniture  of  the  principal  of  these  rooms  we  have 
already  noticed ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that,  for  the 
desks  and  presses  of  the  business*>room  (where  there  is  .one)y 
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the  bookcases  af  the  breakfast-room  or  the  library,  the  side- 
board of  the  dining-^rootn^  and  the  principal  couches  of  the 
drawingroom,  there  ought  to  be  appropriate  recesses  in  the 
walls.  In  bed<a*ooms9  also,  there  ought  to  be  small  recesses, 
indicating  the  proper  situation  of  the  bed,  and  of  the  commodes, 
dressing-tables,  wardrobes,  &c.  The  style  of  all  bed-room  fur- 
niture^ where  the  room  is  only  used  as  a  sleeping-room,  ought 
to  be  simple  rather  than  gorgeous ;  because,  where  display  forms 
no  part  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  a  room,  nothing 
can  be  more  superfluous  than  finery  in  its  decorations.  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  bed-room  is  used  for  an  apartment  in 
which  the  lady  of  the  house  receives  company,  the  case  is  quite 
different,  and  the  furniture  may  be  as  ornamental,  or  nearly  so, 
as  that  of  the  drawingroom. 

Such  of  our  readers,  therefore,  as  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  finishing  of  the  interior  of  a 
bouse,  and  its  fitting»*up  and  furniture,  ought  to  study  the 
details  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  it  is  built ;  and 
such  as  wish  to  understand  when  the  breaks  and  recesses  of  a 
room  exhibit  architectural  fitness,  can  only  acquire  this  know- 
ledge by  studying  the  general  principles  of  architectural  composi- 
tion. Grown  up  persons  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  either  of 
these  studies;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  principles  of  architecture,  and  the  study  of  the  composition 
of  lines  and  forms,  will  be  generally  taught  in  public  schools, 
and  this  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  taste 
displayed  in  building  and  furnishing. 

Sect.  VII.     On  keeping  a  House  in  Repair. 

Every  one  who  occupies  a  house,  either  on  lease,  or  which  is 
his  own  property,  must  necessarily  be  aware  that  the  annual 
expenses  of  repairs  are  very  considerable ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
thaty  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  it  will  invariably  be  found  much 
cheaper  to  live  in  unfurnished  lodgings,  at  a  much  higher  rent 
than  would  be  paid  for  the  same  number  of  rooms  in  a  house. 
The  case  is  different  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Continent;  because  there  the  houses  have  common 
staircases,  and  each  fioor  is  let  out  on  lease  to  one  or  two  sepa- 
rate families.  The  expenses  of  repairs  are  in  a  great  measure 
unavoidable ;  but  some  of  them  may  be  diminished  by  attending 
riffidly  to  the  following  rule,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle 
oi  prevention,  rather  than  cure. 

Agree  with  each  of  the  different  tradesmen  that  are  employed 
to  do  repairs  or  make  additions  to  a  house,  such  as  the  car- 
penter and  joiner,  the  bricklayer  and  slater,  the  painter,  plumber, 
and  glazier,  the  smith  and  bell-hanger,  and  the  locksmith  and 
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ironmonger,  to  look  over  every  part  of  the  house  quarterly 
or  half-yearly,  on  a  certain  fixed  day;  and  either  to  repair  or 
report  on  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  day  following. 

In  small  houses,  the  carpenter  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  what  is  wanting,  and  the  other  tradesmen  need  only  be 
called  in  if  wanted :  but,  in  very  large  establishments,  all  the 
tradesmen  mentioned,  and  even  some  others,  may  be  necessary* 
The  carpenter,  in  small  houses,  will  perform  the  part  of  the 
locksmith,  in  oiling  all  the  locks  and  hinges ;  and  he  will  also 
examine  the  roof,  the  boarded  floors,  the  fittings  up,  such  as 
the  window  blinds,  curtains,  &c.,  and  in  general  all  that,  strictly 
speaking,  belongs  to  the  joiner  and  cabinet-maker.  The 
plumber  and  glazier  will  attend  to  cracked  or  broken  glass,  and 
to  every  thing  connected  with  lead  gutters,  painting,  traps  for 
smells,  &c. ;  so  that,  in  small  houses,  these  tradesmen,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  bricklayer  and  smith,  to  repair  the  roof,  locks, 
and  bells,  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Inside  Painting  and  Papering.  A  considerable  part  of  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  houses  in  London  and  its  environs  is  increased 
by  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  painted  and  papered,  or  co- 
loured. These  operations,  when  frequently  repeated,  are  not 
only  expensive,  but  they  destroy  all  the  sharpness  of  architectu- 
ral ornament,  whilst  they  are  quite  unnecessary  as  a  preservative 
against  decay.  On  examining  some  of  the  old  houses  in  Lon- 
don that  have  wooden  staircases,  with  richly  carved  rails  and 
balusters,  which  have  been  painted  every  three  or  six  years  for 
two  or  three  generations,  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  destroyed ;  while,  if  the  accumulated  paint, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were  to  be  removed,  they 
would  be  found  to  be  of  very  great  beauty  as  works  of  art.  The 
ornaments  on  the  ceilings  of  such  houses  are  equally  obliterated 
by  repeated  coatings  of  whitewash.  The  excuse  omred  for  this 
finequent  painting  and  whitewashing  is,  the  dirt  which  attaches 
to  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  London  houses,  in  consequence  of 
the  soot  continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  but  a  much 
better  mode,  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  rooms,  and  the  pocket 
of  the  occupier,  and  even  for  cleanliness,  would  be  to  wash  all 
the  work  pamted  in  oil  vnth  flannels  dipped  in  warm  water,  and 
carefully  to  wipe  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  afterwards  to  rub  over 
with  a  piece  of  crumb  of  oread,  the  paper,  if  not  adapted  for 
washing,  and  the  ceilings.  To  lessen  the  trouble  of  reaching 
the  upper  part  of  lofty  rooms,  the  cloth  for  wiping  the  paper 
may  be  put  on  the  extremity  of  a  brush  attached  to  a  long 
handle,  and  a  contrivance  might  easily  be  devised  for  substituting 
a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  large  piece  of  India-rubber,  for  the 
brush.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  the  best  economy  to  have 
the  ceilings  of  the  living-rooms  painted  in  oil,  and  to  have  the 
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walls  either  pftkited^  or  cohered  with  what  is  called  washing- 
paper,  the  colours  ik  which,  befaig  in  chI,  admit  freely  of  being 
washed  with  flannel,  or  sponge,  and  waber. 

To  guard  against  Danger  from  Fire^  the  chimneys  of  all  the 
rooms  in  whidi  fires  are  kept  ought  to  be  swept  at  stated  pe« 
riods ;  the  outlet  to  the  roof  onght  to  be  easily  accessible,  and 
the  means  of  opening  it  ought  to  be  fiimiliar  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  house ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  stepladder  constantly 
kept  on  the  roof,  for  reaching  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  in  case 
of  one  taking  fire.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  imme* 
diately  within  the  outer  door,  one  of  Reid's  syringes,  or  some 
other  equally  efficacious,  ought  to  be  kept,  and  every  male 
person  in  the  house  instructed  how  to  use  it  on  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  a  fire.  Precautions  of  this  kind  are  useful,  as  leading 
to  habits  of  carefulness  and  forethought,  which,  after  all,  are 
die  surest  means  of  avoiding  accidents  bv  fire,  or  of  any  other 
description  whatever.  More  of  the  misfortunes  which  bebll  us 
in  our  passage  through  life  are  the  results  of  our  own  impru- 
dence, than  even  the  most  candid  of  us  are  willing  to  allow. 


CHAP.  III. 

OV  LATUIO  OUT  AlIB  PLANTIMO  THE  GARDBMS  AKD  OROUVDS  OF 
Ui^TXKAKyi  AND  OTHER  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES,  OF  FROM  ONE 
PERCH  TO  TWO  OR  THREE  ACRES. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  difficultiesof  building,  planting,  and  gardening,  on  a  small 
scale,  so  as  completely  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  are  greater 
than  on  a  large  one.  This  will  be  found  acknowledged  by  the 
late  eminent  landscape-gardener,  Mr.  Repton,  in  various  parts 
of  his  works ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  to  every  architect,  and  to 
every  gentleman's  gardener  who  has  been  accustomed  to  lay  out 
grounds.  There  is  scarcely  an  architect  who  does  not  find  it  much 
easiertosatisfy  himself  in  devising  a  design  for  a  mansion,  than  one 
for  a  cott^e  residence;  or  a  landscape-gardener,  who  would 
not  have  more  confidence  of  success  in  laying  out  and  planting  a 
pariL  of  a  thousand  acres,  than  a  ground  plot  of  half  an  acre. 
Hie  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  small  places,  arises  from  the  deep  con- 
sideration required  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  result  fi%>m 
very  limited  means.  In  building  or  planting  on  a  large  scale,  the 
means  are  generally  ample ;  and,  if  not  unlimited,  they  are,  at 
least,'  ftequendy  indefinite :  the  results  obtained  are,  therefbre, 

Snerally  considerable,  and  such  as  to  aflbrd  ample  enjoyment  to 
t  possessor.   Should  they  fail  of  this,  however,  his  wealth  and 
bis  resources  will  enable  him  to  alter,  amend,  and  improve,  till  hehas 
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succeeded  to  his  wishes ;  or,  should  he  ultimately  not  succeed,  will 
prevent  him  from  being  ruined  by  the  attempt*  The  builder  of 
a  small  house,  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  is  for  his  own  occu- 
pation, or  for  that  of  another,  undertakes  a  task  of  great  moral 
responsibility ;  since  the  result  may  either  be  inadequate  to  the 
means  employed,  and  thus  time  and  money  which  can  ill  be 
spared  may  be  thrown  away ;  or  the  expense  may  be  greater  than 
was  desired,  or  could  be  aflorded  by  the  party,  and  might  thus  blight 
his  fortune,  and,  consequently,  mar  his  prospects  of  happiness. 
In  short,  when  an  artist  undertakes  to  arrange  a  country  resi- 
dence on  the  smallest  scale,  he  may  be  considered  as  intrusted 
with  the  whole  of  what  his  employer  can  afford  to  expend  in  that 
manner;  while,  on  a  large  scale,  he  is  only  intrusted  with  a  part. 
Hence  the  serious  consequence  of  failure  in  the  former  case,  as 
compared  with  the  latter  ;  and,  hence,  the  deep  consideration 
required  in  designing,  and  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  executing,  a 
cottage  residence,  as  compared  with  a  mansion  or  a  palace* 
Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind 
will  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
stated* 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  laying  out  and  planting 
gardens,  we  shall  briefly  submit  to  our  readers  a  few  remarks  on 
the  principles  by  which  we  mean  to  be  guided.  In  every  work 
which  man  undertakes,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  end 
in  view ;  and  the  next,  the  means  of  attaining  that  end*  The 
ends  proposed  to  be  attained  by  a  country  residence  are,  com- 
fort and  enjoyment;  and  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  are,  the  construction  or  the 
improvement  of  a  house,  and  the  arrangement,  planting,  and 
management  of  a  certain  portion  of  ground  surrounding  it,  and 
belongingto  it.  What  relates  to  the  bouse  we  consider  as  already 
sufficienuy  treated  on  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  grounds. 

From  the  Grounds  of.  a  Country  Residence^  whether  small  or 
large,  two  kinds  of  products  are  desired  by  the  possessor ;  viz., 
those  which  are  necessary  for  comfortable  occupation,  and  those 
which  contribute  to  elegant  enjoyment.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilbed  society,  the  comforts  and  the  elegances  of  life  were  ne- 
cessarily few ;  but,  as  civilisation  and  refinement  proceeded,  both 
must  naturallv  have  increased*  The  first  hoose  was,  doubtless, 
a  mere  hovel ;  and  the  first  garden  a  piece  of  dug  ground^ 
surrounded  by  a  rude  enclosure ;  and  as  mankind  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  taste,  the  hovel  and  the  enclosure  were  gradually 
improved,  till  they  became  what  they  are  at  present,  it  is  the 
privily  of  every  existing  generation  to  take  advantage  of  all 
that  is  considered  excellent  in  the  practices  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it*  The  first  architects  could  have  only  one  manner  of 
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architecture  to  study,  and  the  first  gardeners  only  one  mode  of 
laying  out  their  gardens ;  but  the  architects  of  the  present  day 
can  have  recourse  to  all  the  different  styles  of  design,  and 
manners  of  building,  which  have  been  practised  by  different 
nations,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  records  to  the  present 
time.  The  modern  architect  may  build  a  house  in  the  classic 
or  in  the  Gothic  style ;  or  he  may  adopt  the  historical  and 
geographical  variations  of  these  styles,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Hindoo,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  English,  and  other  manners  of 
building.  In  like  manner,  the  landscape-gardener,  who  would  lay 
out  grounds  at  the  present  day,  may  adopt  either  the  oldest,  or 
geometrical,  style,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  of  the  house  are 
reflected  in  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  has  been 
recently  shown,  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  more  than 
3000  years  ago;  or  he  may  adopt  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style,  in 
which  the  forms  of  nature  are  brought  into  immediate  contrast 
with  the  forms  of  art :  and  he  may,  farther,  combine  the  two 
styles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  regularity  and  irregularity  in 
one  design.  In  a  word,  both  in  architecture  and  in  gardening, 
the  artist  of  the  present  day  has  it  in  his  power  to  a^ppt  the 
stvle  or  manner  of  any  former  age,  or  of  any  other  country,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age,  in  the  country  in  which 
he  lives. 

Whatever  style  or  manner  is  adopted  by  the  architect  and 
the  landscape-gardener,  there  are  certain  principles  common 
to  all  the  arts  of  design  and  taste,  by  which  both  aitists 
must  be  guided ;  and  certain  others,  or  rather,  perhaps,  certain 
rules,  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  art.  Whatever,  either  in  a  building  or  a  garden,  can- 
not be  justified  on  fundamental  principles,  must  undoubtedly  be 
wrong ;  and  whatever  cannot  be  referred  to  preestablished  rules 
must  necessarily  be  new,  and  may  either  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  fundamental 
principles.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
no  less  than  of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  be  subjected  to  reason ; 
and,  consequently,  that  when  any  part  is  produced,  either  of  a 
building  or  of  a  garden,  for  which  no  sufficient  reason  can  be 
given,  that  part  must  be  either  a  superfluity  or  a  deformity. 

Though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  one  who  con- 
templates hiring  or  building  a  country  residence  should  know 
as  much  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture  and  garden- 
ing as  those  who  make  these  arts  their  study ;  yet  the  great  lead- 
ing principles  of  both  are  easily  comprehended  by  every  reader, 
and  may  be  most  usefully  taken  into  consideration  and  applied 
by  whoever  intends  either  to  build  or  plant  a  new  residence,  or 
to  make  choice  of  a  residence  already  formed.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  shall  devote  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  to  the 
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developement  of  the  great  leading  principles  of  ardiitecture  and 
landscape-gardening,  and  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  rules 
which  may  be  deduced  from  them ;  while  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  chapter  will  treat  of  laying  out  and  planting  gardena  and 
grounds  adapted  to  the  four  different  rates  of  suburban  houses* 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  fundamental  Principles  of  Architecture  and 

Landscape-Gardening. 

The  various  arts  which  are  necessary,  or  have  been  invented, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  civilised  life  and  refined  society,  may 
be  divided  into  the  useful,  such  as  baking>  brewing,  &c. ;  the 
agreeable,  such  as  music,  painting,  &c. ;  and  the  mixed,  such  as 
architecture,  gardening,  &c.  The  main  object  of  the  merely 
useful  arts  is  to  supply  our  physical  wants ;  that  of  the  agreeable 
arts  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  mind ;  and,  consequently,  that 
of  the  mixed  arts  is  to  supply  jointly  the  wants  both  of  the  body 
and  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  humblest  physical 
art  may,  to  a  ceitain  extent,  be  also  made  an  art  of  taste ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here,  that  architecture  and 
gardening  are  recognised  a&  mixed  arts;  having  for  their  object 
not  only  the  supplying  of  certain  physical  wants,  but  also  the 
gratifying  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  two  classes  of  principles  and  rules 
applicable  to  each  art;  the  first  having  reference  to  mere  use, 
and  the  second  to  use  and  beauty  combined.  We  shall  con- 
sider each  separately. 

SuBSECT.  1.    Of  the  Principles  common  to  Architecture  and  Garden^ 
ing  as  use/id  ArtSy  and  the  Rules  deduced  from  thenu 

Tus  Principle  of  the  Adjustment  or  Fitness  qf  tie  Means  em^' 
plojfed  to  the  End  to  be  obtained  will  comprehend  all  the  subor- 
dinate principles  and  rules  applicable  both  in  architecture  and 
gardening  as  useful  arts. 

In  Architeetwrcy  the  dimensions,  the  arrangement,  the  situation, 
and  all  the  various  details  of  the  interior,  must  be  regulated  by 
the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  t^  be  applied.  In  like  manner, 
in  its  construction,  the  foun&don  must  be  adjusted  to  the  in- 
tended superstructure ;  the  thickness  and  the  materials  of  the 
walls,  to  the  height  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried,  and  to  the 
weight  which  they  are  to  sustain ;  and  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials throughout,  to  the  intended  durability  of  the  edifice.  The 
reader  may  easily  trace  this  principle  through  the  whole  of  a 
building,  and  test  by  it,  not  only  die  size  of  the  buildings  and  of 
all  its  difierent  parts ;.  but  its  situatk>n,  fi>undatioii»  walls,  roo(  floors, 
and  even  the  fittings*up  and  furnitttre  of  the  interior.  Apartments 
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miay  be  unfitting  for  use^  from  being  of  too  small  dimensions  in  re- 
spect to  length  ,and  breadth,  or  in  respect  tobeightonly :  doors  may 
he  too  narrow  or  too  low  for  easy  ingress  and  egress :  windows 
too  small  for  affording  light  and  for  ventilation ;  or  they  may  be 
large  enough  for  the  former,  and  yet  badly  constructed  for  the 
latter  purpose :  the  walla  may  be  off  the  perpendicular,  or  they 
may  be  formed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  such  as  clay  and 
stone ;  or  of  combustible  materials,  such  as  wood ;  or  of  dis- 
solvable, disorganisable  materials,  such  as  salt-stone,  vegetable 
earth,  &c« ;  or  the  weaker  materials  may  have  been  so  placed  as 
to  be  made  to  support  the  stronger ;  and  so  on* 

TAe  Rules  xokich^  in  Architecture^  are  derived Jromthe  Principle 
of  Fitness  are  numerous,  and  they  are  more  or  less  absolute*  As 
some  of  the  more  obvious  of  them,  we  may  state  the  following :— * 
Every  wall  should  be  broadest  at  its  base ;  openings,  such  as 
windows,  should  be  made  above  one  another;  solid  parts  of  a 
wall  above  solid  parts,  rather  than  above  openings ;  wide  open- 
ings should  be  arched ;  lintels  should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood 
or  stone ;  all  the  stones  forming  a  wall  should  have  horizontal 
surfaces  on  their  under  and  upper  sides;  the  largest  stones  of  a 
wall  should  be  nearest  the  foundation ;  all  openings  should  be 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
angles  should  be  right  angles,  &c. 

Ttte  Fitness  of  a  Building  for  the  End  in  View  ought  not  only 
to  be  real,  but  apparent.  This,  indeed,  is  partly  a  matter  of  taste, 
though  it  may  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  here  as  a  matter 
of  utility.  A  dwelling-house,  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  barn,  or  a  chapel,  or  a  ma« 
nufactory ;  nor  a  ch^iel,  nor  any  public  building,  so  designed  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  private  house.  Supports  should  not  only 
be,  but  they  should  appear  to  be,  adequate  to  the  weight  to  be 
supported.  Hence,  when  cast-iron  pillars  are  introduced  in  a 
brick  or  stone  building,  they  ought  either  to  be  cased,  or  cast 
hollow,  so  as  to  appear  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  brick  or 
stone  pillars :  or,  if  the  small  dimensions  required  in  an  iron 
column  are  preferable,  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  as  in  shop 
fronts,  the  metallic  character  of  the  material  ought  to  be  rendered 
obvious  by  painting  or  bronzing,  or  by  some  29 

such  means ;  the  material  of  which  they  are  j    '    T        7  I 

formed  ought  always  to  appear  obvious  at       ~  '      -    ' 

first  sight.  Stone  lintels  over  openings,  when 
they  are  not  formed  of  one  piece,  ought  to  *^ 
have  the  joints  of  the  pieces  in  snch  a  di- 
rection towards  a  centre  as  to  give  them  the  «^ 
appearance  of  being  the  joints  of  an  arch,  as 
in  /!g.  29.,  even  though  the  real  source  of  strength  should  be 
an  unseen  iron  plate  or  beam  let  into  the  soffit.     The  principle 
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t)f  fitness*  applied  to  the  roof,  requires  either  that  it  should  be 
always  shown  above  the  parapet  walls,  where  there  are  any,  or, 
where  there  is  a  flat  roof,  that  there  should  be  a  far-project- 
ing cornice,  either  forming  the  termination  of  the  wall,  or  the 
basement  of  the  parapet,  to  indicate  its  place.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  fitness  as  applied  to  architecture 
and  building ;  and  the  reader  will  find  it  treated  at  length  in  our 
Ericj/lopadia  of  Cottage^  FufTfi,  and  ViUa  Architecture^  book  iv. 
ch.  i. 

In  Gardenings  the  principle  of  fitness,  or  the  adjustment  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  may  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  the  garden ; 
to  the  fitness  of  its  soil  for  the  articles  to  be  cultivated ;  to  the. 
fitness  of  the  forms  of  the  compartments  for  carrying  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation ;  to  the  fitness  of  the  culture  for  the  par- 
ticular plants  cultivated ;  and  so  on. 

The  Bides  whick^  in  Gardenings  are  derived  Jrom  this  Principle 
of  Fitness  are,  that,  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  and  in  the  climate  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  best  situation  for  a  kitchen  gar- 
den or  fruit-garden  is  on  a  level  plain,  open  on  all  sides,  and  at 
a  distance  from  hills;  that  in  hilly  districts,  in  the  same  latitude, 
the  best  aspect  is  on  a  declivity  to  the  south«east ;  that  the  best 
soil  for  general  purposes  is  a  sandy  loam ;  that  the  best  form 
of  compartments  is  a  square  or  parallelogram ;  and  that  the  best 
form  of  culture  is  in  rows ;  and  so  forth. 

SuBSECT.  2.     Of  the  Principles  common  to  Architecture  and  Gar- 
dening  as  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Rules  deduced  Jrom  them. 

In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  commence  by  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  a  fine 
art  is.  The  synonymes  to  this  term  are,  elegant  art,  art  of  imagin- 
ation, art  of  imitation,  art  of  taste,  art  of  design,  art  of  beauty ;  and 
each  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  architecture,  landscape-gardening, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  One  quality,  common  to  all  the 
terms,  is  the  word  art ;  and  another  is  understood,  viz.  that  the  end 
of  that  art  is  to  please.  A  fine  art,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  a  creation, 
or  composition,  intended,  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  to  please 
the  mind.  To  please  is  to  gratify  the  various  faculties  or  modes 
of  the  mind ;  such  as  to  satisfy  the  reason  or  the  judgment ;  to 
awaken  the  sentiments  of  approbation,  of  love,  of  reverence,  or 
of  admiration ;  to  surprise,  delight,  astonish,  or  wholly  to  ab- 
sorb the  attention  and  the  imagination.  The  two  essential  quali- 
ties are,  to  create  and  to  please :  the  work  produced  must  be  a  cre- 
ation of  the  artist,  and  must  be  acknowledged  as  such,  otherwise 
it  would  be  no  work  of  art ;  and  it  must  excite  pleasing  emo- 
tions, otherwise  it  would  be  no  fine  art,  no  art  of  imagination, 
of  beauty,  or  of  taste.    If  this  chain  of  reasoning  is  correct,  and 
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the  conclusion  is  fairly  derived  from  the  premises,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  fine  arts  would  appear  to  be  two ;  arti- 
ficialness  in  appearance,  and  mental  excitability  in  effect.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  develope  these  principles,  to  trace  their 
ramifications  ^nto  others,  and  to  lay  down  the  principal  rules 
which  may  Jbe  derived  from  them* 

Artificialness  of  Appearance.  Any  creation,  to  be  recognised 
as  a  work  of  art,  must  be  such  as  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a 
work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  art  may  create  a  work  which 
shall  be  mistaken  for  nature ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  object 
created  could  afford  no  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  because  it 
"would  be  without  the  first  condition,  viz.  artificialness ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  is  at  once  recognised. 
Much  is  very  properly  said  about  the  imitation  of  nature,  because 
no  work  whatever  could  produce  an  efiect  on  the  human  mind,  but 
such  as  was  in  accordance  with  those  works  from  which  the  human 
mind  receives  all  its  impressions,  and  to  which  impressions  alone 
it  is  accommodated.  A  work  of  art,  therefore,  that  is  not  com- 
posed in  imitation  of,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  composition  as,  the  works  of  nature,  can  no  more  give 
pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  than  an 
article  not  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  can  give 
nourishment  to  the  human  body.  The  great  object  of  all  human 
exertion,  after  satisfying  those  wants  which  are  essential  to  our 
existence,  is  to  procure  the  approbation  or  applause  of  our- 
selves or  others.  To  imitate  nature  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
object  produced  should  be  mistaken  for  nature,  could  never  ex- 
cite much  approbation  for  the  artist,  because  its  very  perfection, 
by  deceiving  the  spectator  into  a  belief  of  its  reality,  would  pre- 
vent it  from  being  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary, 
when  an  object  is  imitated  in  a  totally  different  material  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation  is  successful,  the 
applause  of  the  spectator  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
skill  displayed. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  succeed  in  making  artificial 
flowers  of  coloured  paper,  so  like  real  flowers  as  to  deceive 
the  spectator;  and  another  person  to  carve  an  imitation  of 
such  flowers  in  wood  or  stone :  what  would  be  the  merit  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  assign  to  each  of  these  two 
persons?  The  artificial  flower  maker  would  be  conddered  in 
the  light  of  a  manufacturer,  or  mechanical  producer,  or  repeater, 
of  an  object ;  while  the  carver  in  wood  or  stone  would  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  superior  degree  of  mind,  from  his  having 
produced  the  resemblance  of  a  flower  in  a  material  so  unlike  the 
texture  of  flowers  as  wood  or  stone :  he  would,  in  short,  be  con- 
sidered an  artist. 

Artificialness  of  appearance,  or  the  principle  of  the  recog- 
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nition  of  art»  is  thus,  we  think,  proved  to  be  founded  in  hu- 
man nature :  it  is  recognisable  in  every  description  of  human 
improvement ;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  case  of  the  fine 
arts,  than  in  those  of  common  life,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanical 
arts  and  manufactures.  We  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
insist  on  this  principle  here,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  go 
along  with  us  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of  it  to 
the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  style  is  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  nature;  and,  inconsequence  of  this  expression, 
many  persons  have  argued  in  favour  of  imitating  nature  so  closely 
as  to  produce  scenes  which  might  be  mistaken  for  natural  ones ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  those  which  result  from  causes  operating 
independently  of  man.  If  we  are  right  in  our  principle,  how- 
ever, such  fae-simile  imitations  of  nature,  even  of  the  moat 
beautiful  nature  that  can  be  selected,  constitute  but  a  very 
inferior  style  of  art;  and  the  landscape-gardener  who  should 
produce  a  piece  of  water  surrounded  by  grass  and  trees,  with 
its  margin  fringed  by  bushes  and  water  plants,  and  varied  by 
gravel  and  stones,  in  such  a  natural-looking  manner,  that  it  might 
be  selected  for  copying  from  by  a  landscape-painter,  and  mistaken 
by  him  for  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  has  exactly  the  same 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  artist,  as  a  manu&cturer  of 
artificial  flowers  or  wax  figures,  who  should  produce  a  flower  of 
tinted  paper,  or  a  dressed  figure  of  a  man  or  boy,  so  complete  a 
fac-simile  of  nature,  that  a  botanical  painter,  or  a  cursory  ob* 
server,  might  be  desirous  of  making  a  drawing  from  the  one^  and 
of  speaking  to  the  other,  believing  both  to  be  alive. 

This  may  seem  a  very  bold  conclusion,  and,  doubtless,  it  is  at 
variance  with  many  of  our  preconceived  opinions  and  acknow- 
ledged prejudices.  Let  us,  however,  try  the  application  of  the 
principle  from  which  it  is  derived,  to  the  modem,  or  natural, 
style  of  landscape-gardening.  A  landscape  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  one  created  by  nature,  we  have  stated  to  be  low  in 
the  scale  of  art  on  that  account.  What  is  to  be  done^  then,  in 
the  case  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  proprietor  who  is  de- 
sirous of  displaying  only  the  highest  style  of  art?  Must  we 
have  recourse  to  die  ancient  geometrical  style,  and  have  all 
our  trees  in  straight  rows,  all  our  lawns  in  regular  levels  or 
r^ular  slopes,  and  our  water  bounded  by  mathematical  Hues  ? 
Certainly,  we  must,  if  no  other  mode  can  be  found  of  conveving 
a  high  character  of  art.  But  a  mode  may  be  found,  by  which 
a  scene  in  imitation  of  nature  shall  be  so  like  nature,  as  to  be 
copied  by  a  landscape-painter  as  such;  and  yet  so  difierent  from 
the  natural  scenery  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  to  be  as  instantly 
recognised  for  a  work  of  art  as  a  geometrical  garden ;  and  never 
for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances.     How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?    Simply,  let  foreign 
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trees  and  shnibs,  or  such  as  are  totally  different  from  the  trees  in 
the  given  locality,  be  planted,  instead  of  indigenous  trees ;  let  the 
same  be  done  as  to  the  water  plants ;  the  same  as  to  the  stones 
and  gravel ;  the  same  as  to  the  slopes  of  the  turf;  the  same  as 
to  tlie  outline  of  the  water ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  same 
even  as  to  the  grasses  composing  the  lawn*  It  is  evident,  that 
a  landscape  so  produced  might  have  all  the  beauties  proper  to 
landscapes  of  this  kind,  and  mi^t  be  selected  by  a  landscape- 
painter  to  copy  from,  and  yet  never  for  one  moment  be  mi»* 
taken  for  a  work  of  nature*  But,  it  mav  be  said,  what  greater 
merit  can  there  be  in  the  artist,  in  planUng  one  kind  of  tree  or 
shrub  more  than  another;  and  in  choosing  plants  not  common  in 
the  locality,  rather  than  tliose  which  are  common  there  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  that  the  merit  is  not,  certainly,  very  great;  but  neither 
does  landscape-gardening  rank  very  high  in  the  scale  of  the  fine 
arts.  Who,  for  example,  would  ever  wink  of  putting  it  in  com« 
petition  with  painting  or  sculpture  ?  However  much  the  scenes  it 
produces  may  be  loved  and  admired,  it  is  certain  that  their  beauty 
depends  more  on  causes  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond 
the  control  of  man,  than  on  those  which  are  ccmtroUable  by  him: 
on  the  beauty  of  the  growth  of  trees,  for  instance ;  on  the  efiect 
of  the  seasons ;  on  the  weather ;  and  on  the  accompaniments  of 
buildings,  animated  objects,  &c. 

77ie  Recognition  of  Arty  in  ArchUectwre,  is  so  obvious  a  beauty, 
and  one  so  inherently  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  artist  to  avoid  it.  He  may,  however,  counteract  it  by  such 
deviations  from  correct  art,  and  from  artbt-like  shapes,  as  may  in* 
jure  the  expression,  and  recall,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
natural  forms  in  a  state  of  nature^  Thus,  an  architectural  column 
of  wood  or  stone  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  object ;  but, 
if  the  artist  were^  in  u  stone  column,  to  make  a  coloured  imi« 
tation  of  the  trunk  of  a  tre^  or,  in  a  wooden  one,  to  leave  the 
bark  on,  the  impression  of  artificialness,  and  of  artist-like 
composition,  would  be  materially  injured* 

The  JRules  which,  in  ArcUtecHire,  are  derived  Jrom  tiie  Prin^ 
eipU  ^  the  Becqgnition  of  Art  are  few,  because  the  principle  is 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  in  a  building.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  the  squaring  of  stones,  may  be  considered  as  included 
under  the  rules  derived  from  the  principle  of  fitness:  but  the 
squaring  of  the  stones,  so  far  as  is  required  by  this  principle,  has 
notbins;  more  for  its  object  than  that  they  should  fit  together 
properly,  so  as  to  insure  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  wall; 
whereas,  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  goes  fiurtber,  and 
requires  the  £M:es  of  the  stones  to  be  hewn  smooth,  or,  if  kept 
rough,  to  be  hewn  in  a  regular  manner.  Common  rustic-work 
and  rubble  walls  belong  to  the  lowest  degree  of  art,  as  does 
building  walls  with   laim  stones  of  different  siaes,  with  their 
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natural  rounded  forms,  as  gathered  from  the  earth's  sarface. 
Ashlar  and  rubbed  work  belong  to  a  higher  degree  of  art. 

The  Bules  'dohich^  in  Landscape^Garde^itigj  may  he  derived  from 
the  Principle  of  the  Recognition  of  Art  are  numerous.  With  re- 
spect to  ground,  it  must  either  be  reduced  to  levels,  or  slopes  of 
regular  curvatures,  as  in  the  ancient  style;  or,  in  the  modern 
style,  to  polished  curvatures  and  undulations,  which  shall  be, 
either  from  their  beauty  of  form,  or  from  their  clothing  of  herb* 
age,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  by  which  the  work  of  art,  that  is,  the  lawn,  park,  or 
pleasure-ground,  is  surrounded.  Wood,  if  the  common  trees 
of  the  locality  are  employed,  must  be  either  planted  in  lines,  or 
massed  in  geometrical  figures ;  or,  if  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
only  are  used,  they  may  be  planted  in  irregular  masses  or  groups^ 
and  as  single  trees.  If  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  at 
any  time  introduced  in  the  modern  style,  cf  landscape-garden- 
ing, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd,  or  even 
group,  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as*  that  a  stranger 
might  conclude  they  had  grown  up  there  naturally.  They 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  stand  distinct  from  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  so  as  to  take  forms  more  perfectly  developed  than 
what  the  same  species  are  found  to  have  in  a  natural  or  acci- 
dental state  in  the  surrounding  country.  For  example,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  the  common  English  oak,  no  artist, 
who  understands  his  art,  would  employ  that  tree  in  his  arti- 
ficial plantations,  unless  at  their  boundaries,  so  as  to  har- 
monise them  with  the  natural  woods  of  the  country ;  or  unless 
in  an  avenue,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  at 
once  be  recognised  as  having  been  planted.  But,  supposing 
that  one  indigenous  oak  existed  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial 
plantation,  which  he  was  obliged  to  retain ;  or  that  he  were  abso- 
lutely required  to  plant  one ;  or  that  he  were  desirous  of  having 
one  to  complete  a  collection;  how  is  that  tree,  supposed  to  be 
common  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  subject  it 
to  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art,  and  yet  so  as  not  to 
violate  its  natural  form,  by  clipping  it  in  the  ancient  manner  ? 
To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  common  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood:  these  are,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, either  crowded  in  oak  woods,  or  pruned  or  otherwise  muti-  • 
latedin  hedgerows.  Give  the  oak,  in  the  artificial  plantation,  there- 
fore, ample  room  on  every  side ;  preserve  it  firom  cattle,  and  let  its 
branches  stretch  out  all  round,  and  hang  down  upon  the  eround; 
and  you  have  at  once  a  tree  of  art,  and  of  great  natural  i)eauty. 
Water, .  bounded  by  the  formal  lines  of  the  ancient  style  is 
easily  recognisable  as  aitificial:  biit  how  is  this  end  to  be 
attained  in  a  style  which  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature? 
There  are  two  kinds  of  water,  in  imitations  of  natural  scenery* 
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One  is,  where  there  already  exists  a  brook,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river, 
which  is  to  be  appropriated,  and  rendered  a  work  of  art;  and 
the  other  is,  where  there  is  no  visible  water  naturally,  but  where 
excavations  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be  filled  with  water,  which 
is  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lake  or  river.  In  the  first  case, 
the  brook,  lake,  or  river,  is  readily  appropriated  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  planting  exotic,  woody,  and  herbaceous  plants  along  the  roar- 
gins,  in  a  natural-looking  manner ;  carefully  removing  all  that  are 
indigenous,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  such  as  are  not 
conspicuous,  as  the  usual  grasses  which  compose  turf.  Thus, 
the  cutrleaved  alder  migjit  be  substituted  for  the  common 
species ;  the  weeping  poplar,  or  the  weeping  willow  (if  not  too 
common  in  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  paper  birch,  for  the 
common  willow  and  birch;  and  that  truly  elegant  exotic  aquatic 
tree,  the  deciduous  cypress,  might  be  made  the  prevailing 
species. 

The  Application  of  the  Principle  of  the  Recognition  of  Art  to 
rocky  Scenery  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  some  diffi- 
culties. By  rocky  scenery  is  here  meant  scenes  of  nature  in 
which  rocks  are  predominant  features.  By  what  means,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  terrace  walk  and  the  perpendicular  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire, 
to  be  rendered  a  work  of  art  ?  By  substituting  another  kind  of 
rock  for  the  indigenous  one?  No;  for  not  only  is  the  scale  too 
large  to  render  this  practicable,  but,  if  it  were  accomplished,  the 
very  largeness  of  the  scale  would  make  it  be  still  considered  as 
the  work  of  nature ;  unless,  indeed,  rocks,  which  every  one  knew 
did  not  exist  in  the  country  at  all,  were  substituted  for  the  na- 
tural ones;  and  even  in  this  case^  though  the  character  of  art 
would  be  maintained,  yet  the  associations  connected  with  solid  na- 
tural rocks  would  be  so  effectually  obliterated,  that,  on  the  whole, 
the.  interest  of  the  scene  would  be  destroyed.  Neither  in  land- 
scape-gardening, nor  in  any  other  art,  ought  eveiy  thing  to  be 
made  to  give  way  to  one  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  complete 
mode  of  appropriating  the  rocky  bank  at  Piercefield,  as  a  work 
of  art,  would  be  to  remove  all  the  indigenous  vegetation  above 
and  below  it,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  foreign  vegetation  of  a 
similar  character.  Instead  of  the  common  oak,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing tree  at  present,  substitute  the  evergreen  and  the  Turkey 
oaks ;  and,  instead  of  the  common  brambles,  sloes,  and  thorns, 
which  protrude  from  the  rocks,  substitute  the  thorns  of  Greece 
and  America,  and  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cistus  of 
Italy.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  we  by  no  means  say 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  effect  these  changes  in  such  a 
scene  as  that  at  Piercefield;  we  merely  undertake  to  show 
how  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  may  be  applied  to 
rocky  scenery,  as  well  as  to  grounds,  woods,  and  water.     The 
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recognition  of  art,  in  such  a  scene  as  that  at  Piercefield,  may 
be  e&cted^  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the  artificial  manner 
of  conducting  a  walk  through  it,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  walk  is  constructed.  Such  a  walk  should  be  carried  along 
on  a  level,  or  on  a  regular  slope  or  slopes ;  and  the  contrast  of 
such  a  line,  and  the  rough  and  ever  varying  natural  surikee, 
would  alone  indicate  the  employment  of  art  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that  a  uaf- 
tural  scene,  preserved  and  recognised  as  such,  may,  in  many 
situations,  be  more  appropriate  than  a  scene  of  art,  to  which  it 
will  often  form  a  very  desirable  contrast 

In  the  Case  cfBuildifigs  in  the  artificial  landscapes  created  by 
landscape-gardening,  art  is  always  recognised  in  the  building 
itself,  that  being  indisputably  an  aitificiai  object;  but  the  prin* 
dple  of  the  recognition  of  art  is  not  always  perceived  in  the 
placing  of  the  building :  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, in  arranging  the  grounds  round  an  edifice,  Uian  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Wherever  a  building,  whether  a  house,  an 
obelisk,  a  column,  or  a  statue,  is  set  down  among  trees  and 
plants,  uid  appears  to  rise  op  among  them  as  if  it  were  itself 
a  tree  or  a  plant,  there  will  be  found  a  want  of  the  artificial 
principle.  This  want  is  produced  by  the  vegetation  being  placed 
too  near  the  artificial  object,  and  by  the  trees  and  ground  not 
having  been  treated  according  to  art  An  artificial  object  ought, 
surely,  not  to  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  ground,  like  a  natural 
one :  it  ought  to  grow  out  according  to  art,  —  which,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown,  indicates  that  it  ought  to  rise  from  an  arti- 
ficial basement ;  and  that  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  spot 
ought  to  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  it  May  not  creepers 
be  planted  against  it  ?  Yes ;  because  the  planting  and  training  of 
these  indicate  design  and  intention,  and  enable  the  spectator  to 
recognise  art  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
plant  creepers  against  a  building ;  because  there  are  a  variety 
of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  view  before  any  one  point  can 
be  determined:  we  merely  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  at  variance  with  the  use  of 
creepers,  where  their  use  is  not  at  variance  with  any  other 
principle. 

Art  is  easify  recognised  in  all  Walks  asid  Roads  s  bat  not 
always  artis^like  art  The  unifonmty  of  the  breadth,  and  the 
evenness  of  the  surface,  of  a  walk  may  secure  it  the  character 
of  art,  while  this  character  may  be  counteracted  by  the  footpath- 
Uke  junction  of  one  walk  with  another  as  in  J^,  90.,  while  the 
artist-like  junction  is  shown  in  /^.  31.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  forms  of  flower-beds  on  gravel  or  turf:  they  are 
always  easily  recognised  as  belonging  to  art,  but  not  always  to 
high  art;  that  is,  the  shapes  of  the  beds  are  not  always  artist- 
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like.    In   J^.SS. 

the  forms  of  the 

beds       resemble 

those  of  common 

cordate      leaves, 

thrown  down  in  a 

natural  'manner, 

some  in  one  di- 
rection and  some 

in  another,  as  if 

they  had  dropped  off  from  a  dried  specimen  in  a  herbarium* 

In  J^.  32.  the  same  leaves  are  disposed  of,  as  a  whole,  in  an 

artist-like  manner.  In  J^*  34.  the  shapes, 

considered  separately,  are  arti5t4ike ;  but 

they  are  thrown 
V-x.  down  without  the 
>  yf-  slightest  regard 
\m^    to   symmetry.     In 

Jig.  %S.    they   are 

disposed  of  sym- 
metrically, that  is, 
according  to  art  Even  a  straight  line,  in  gardening  and  in 
archilectare,  may  be  laid  out  or  formed  in  an  unartist-like 
manner :  for  example,  a  line  of  box,  or  a  brick  edging,  to  a 
walk,  or  to  a  bed  or  border,  which,  instead  of  being  perfectly 
stra^ht,  is  bent  to  one  side,  will  be  much  more  offensive  to  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  than  a  line  perfectly  straight  in  the  direction 
of  all  its  parts,  but  some  parts  of  which  are  wanting.     It  ia 

not  that  either  line  could  have  been 
formed  by  nature,  but  that  the 


32 


r<o 


evidence  of  art  is  more  decided 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
The  imagination  easily  supplies 
the  parts  which  are  wanting;  but  it  will  not  so  easily  set 
that  part  of  the-  line  straight  whidi  is  bent  to  one  side.     If, 
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indeed,  the  line  were  bent  equally  to  both  sideS)  the  absence  of 
rigid  art  would  be  less  offensive,  because  the  imagination  would 
form  a  middle  line  for  itself. 

Agreeableness.  The  next  fundamental  principle,  common  to 
architecture  and  gardening,  is  that  of  agreeableness.  This  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  subordinate  principles,  from  each  of  which 
are  derived  various  rules.  The  first  essential  requisite  to  agree- 
ableness is,  that  the  object  possessing  that  property  should  be 
understood.  An  object  may  overwhelm,  astonish,  or  confound, 
by  some  unknown  quality,  or  by  the  gross  exaggeration  of  some 
quality  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  but  it  never  can  please  or 
be  agreeable,  unless  it  can  be  comprehended  by  the  mind, 
through  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Now,  the  eye  can  only  see,  and  the 
ear  only  hear,  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  object  seen,  or  the 
sound  heard,  may  be  composed  of  a  great  many  minor  objects 
or  sounds ;  but  they  must  all  be  united  or  blended  together,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  one  time,  as  one  object, 
or  as  one  sound.  Hence,  the  first  principle  in  all  combinations, 
whether  of  lines,  forms,  colours,  or  sounds,  is  that  of  producing 
a  whole. 

The  Mules,  or  rather,  subordinate  Principles,  derived  fi'om 
the  principle  of  a  whole  are  very  numerous,  both  in  architecture 
and  landscape-gardening.  In  architecture,  a  building  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  whole  of  itself,  without  reference  to 
the  scenery  with  which  it  may  be  surrounded ;  but,  in  landscape 
gardening,  a  building  is  only  considered  as  formii^  a  whole  in 
combination  with  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Hence, 
as  every  whole  must  be  composed  of  parts,  a  building  in  a  town,  to 
aspire  to  that  character,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  it  may  be  in  the 
country,  amidst  verdant  scenery.  In  the  town,  it  ought,  with  a  view 
to  its  effect  as  a  whole,  to  be  broken  into  parts,  one  of  which 
should  prevail  in  effect  over  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate  to  it,  while  they  cooperated  with  it  in  forming  a  whole. 
Thus,  two  pavilions  joined  together,  without  a  centre  or 
main  body,  could  not  form  a  whole ;  but,  with  the  main 
body  larger  than  either  pavilion,  the  whole  produced  would  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  every  eye  accustomed  to  look  at  ob- 
jects otherwise  than  in  detail.  In  the  country,  the  plainest  form 
of  a  house,  a  mere  cube  of  masonry,  may  form  a  whole,  if  judi- 
ciously surrounded  by  trees.  These  trees  must,  if  planted  near 
the  house,  be  either  considerably  lower  than  the  house  is  high, 
or,  if  the  trees  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  house,  there  must 
not  be  more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  there  must  be  so  many 
as  to  render  the  trees  the  main  feature  of  the  whole,  and  the 
house  only  a  subordinate  feature.  Wherever  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded, or  even  embraced,  on  three  sides,  with  a  mass.of  tree$ 
of  the  sakne  height  as  itself,  the  view  fails  to  produce  the  effect 
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oTa  whole:  no  one  object  in  the  picture  has  the  ascendency ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  other  counteracting  associations,  such  as 
that  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  comfort 
and  splendour  which  are  known  to  exist  in  and  about  such 
dwellings,  the  bare  impression,  as  a  landscape,  would  be  dis* 
agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house  is  surrounded,  or 
embraced  on  three  sides,  by  a  mass  of  wood,  either  a  good  deal 
lower  than  itself,  or  a  good  deal  higher,  a  whole  is  produced,  in 
which  the  character  of  architectural  dignity  prevails  in  the 
former  case,  and  of  sylvan  dignity  in  the  latter.  A  square  house, 
in  the  country,  in  an  open  plain  or  pasture,  unsurrounded  by 
trees,  or  by  other  buildings,  can  never  form  a  whole ;  because  it 
has  no  object  of  any  kind  to  group  with  it. 

A  house  may  form  a  whole  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of 
trees,  and  so  may  trees,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  objects ; 
but  as,  in  that  case,  the  house  must  be  rendered  independent  of 
exterior  objects  by  being  broken  into  parts,  so  must  the  wood. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  one  part  must  take  the  lead  from 
one  point  of  view ;  and  all  the  other  parts  must  obviously  belong 
to  it,  and  yet  be  subordinate.  In  the  case  of  a  park  sprinkled 
over  with  trees,  if  these  have  been  judiciously  disposed,  they 
will  form  a  whole  with  almost  every  change  of  the  position  of  the 
spectator;  that  is,,  those  near  the  eye  will  group  together,  and 
form  the  principal  mass ;  while  those  which  are  more  distant  will 
form  subordinate  masses,  and  unite  in  supporting  the  first.  For 
this  purpose,  the  trees  in  the  park  must  not  be  uniformly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit 
connexion  and  grouping,  even  in  the  ground  plan.  In^.  S6.,  the 
trees  are  too  far  apart,  and  at  too  uniform  distances  from  one 

4^        Sl     4    *    *        «, 

another,  to  group,  or  fall  into  expressive  wholes ;  but  in^.  37. 
th^  will  group  agreeably  with  every  change  of  the  spectator. 

The  expression,  '^  a  group  of  objects,"  merely  implies  that 
these  objects  form  a  whole.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  a^ly 
to  a  lawn  varied  by  flower-beds,  or  by  beds  of  low  shrubs.  The 
beds,  if  distributed  uniformly  over  the  lawn,  will  never  group  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  spectator  who  is  either  walking  in  it,  ot 
on  a  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  defect  will  be  rendered  obvious 
by  comparing  ^.  38.  with^.  39.   The  shapes  of  the  former  are 
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unartist-like,  as  well  as  too  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face; those  of  the  latter  are  artist-like,  and  group  or  unite  both 
with  the  turns  of  the  walk,  and  with  their  reciprocal  shapes. 

Trees  in  a  park  may  form  a  whole  relatively  to  one  another, 
and  yet  not  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  for  example, 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  levels  only,  and  not  on  the  hills ;  in 
which  case,  the  hills  will  not  group  with  the  trees ;  and,  when 
the  height  of  these  hills  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  trees, 
the  effect,  both  of  the  hills  and  trees,  will  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
counteracted.  On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  trees  on  the  heights 


as  well  as  on  the  plains,  the  views  would  present  groups  as 
effective  as  if  the  whole  park  had  been  a  plain  ;  and,  it  the  hills 
were  chiefly  planted,  their  effect  would  be  much  more  striking 
than  i^nytbing  that  a  plain  could  possibly  produce.  Even  die 
magnitude  which  trees  are  calculated  ultimately  to  Attain,  relar 
tively  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  be 
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planted,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  no  less  than  their 
mamitude  relatively  to  that  of  the  buildings  which  are  near  them. 
Thus,  a  small  park  would  be  injured  in  effect  if  planted  with  the 
highest  and  most  bulky  trees,  because  they  would  not  form  a  whole 
widi  any  object  in  it ;  and,  though  they  might  eroup  together,  and 
form  a  whole  among  themselves,  vet  that  whole  would  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  every  thing  else  in  the  park.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  water,  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  park  in  which  it  is  placed,  may  be  diminished  or  increased 
according  to  the  size  of  the  trees  planted  near  it.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  practices  most  adverse  to  the  formation  of  a  whole  in 
planting  trees  is,  to  plant  one  part  with  very  large  trees,  and 
another  part,  seen  in  the  same  view,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  eye,  with  small  ernes.  Hence,  groups  of  aged  trees 
anKHig  groups  of  shrubs  do  not  unite  so  as  to  form  a  whole, 
without  the  introduction  of  trees  of  an  intermediate  size.  In 
planting  trees,  even  the  kind  of  tree  requires  to  be  noticed,  with 
r^rence  to  the  producdon  of  a  whole.  An  equal  number  of 
•piry-topped  trees  with  round-headed  ones  in  a  group  will  not 
form  a  whole,  from  the  incongruity  of  their  forms ;  while  a  num- 
ber of  round-headed  trees  of  the  same  bulk,  and  equidistant  from 
the  e^e^  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the  sameness  of  their  forms 
and  magnitude.  Even  in  sloping  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
KBOond,  die  principle  of  a  whole  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view; 
for,  tf  all  the  corves  and  the  slopes  are  of  the  same  curvature  and 
iodinatioo,  and  of  the  same  magnitude,  they  will  not  group; 
L  2 
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because  there  will  not  be  a  central  or  leading  feature.  There  must 
be  a  prevailing  slope ;  one  which  takes  the  lead,  either  from  its 
magnitude,  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  others.  Suppose  ^£75. 
40.  and  41.  to  represent  the  sections  of  ground  sloping  from  the 


40 


lUllJ 


front  of  a  house,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  more  of  efiect 
in^.  41.  than  in^.  40. ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  fea- 
ture in^/%.  41.,  produced  by  the  large  slope  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  two  smaller  undulations  in  Jig^  40. 

In  laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  consider  how  trees  may  form  a  whole  with  buildings,  with 
themselves,  with  shrubs,  with  ground,  with  water,  with  rocks, 
and  even  with  fleeting  objects,  such  as  animals ;  but  how  they 
may  form  a  whole  with  the  objects  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Thus,  one  part  of  the  place  must  not  be  entirely  planted 
with  evergreens,  and  a  corresponding  part,  which  is  seen  at  the 
same  time,  planted  with  deciduous  trees.  In  looking  down  from 
the  windows  of  a  house,  whether  on  an  extensive  park^  or  on  a 

41 


lawn  of  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory,  during  winteff 
to  see  the  principal  masses  of  plantation,  on  the  one  hand,  alU 
or  even  chiefly,  evergreens;  and,  on  the  other,  all,  or  chieflyy 
deciduous  trees.  It  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  ever- 
greens equally  mixed  together  throughout  the  view,  instead  of 
being  so  distributed,  anayet  so  connected,  as,  at  a  distance,  to 
unite  in  forming  one  grand  whole. 

Regulariiy  and  Symmetry,  In  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style 
of  landscape-gardening,  as  well  as  in  the  irr^ular  style  of  arcbi-» 
lecture,  which,  whether  under  the  name  of  Gothic  or  Italian,  is 
the  style  of  country  houses  now  most  prevalent,  the  production  of 
a  whole  requires  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  art  than  in  the 
ancient  style,  either  of  landscape-gardening,  or  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man domestic  architecture :  in  both  of  these  styles  an  attempt 
was  seldom  made  to  produce  a  whole,  except  by  means  of 
r^ularity  and  symmetry.   It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that. 
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10  the  ancient  style,  whether  in  ground,  in  wood,  in  water,  or 
in  buildings  of  every  description,  and  in  roads,  regularity  or 
symmetry  were  the  governing  principles.  The  place,  as  a 
whole,  was  generally  symmetrical,  one  half  reflecting  the  other ; 
and  the  details  were  always  regular.  In  an  age  when  the  beau- 
ties of  insularity,  and  the  variety  produced  by  wild  scenery, 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  those  of  regularity  and  sym- 
metry would  be  found  to  be  characteristic  of  art  and  civilisation; 
and  they  were  preferred  by  our  ancestors,  with  a  taste  as  just 
and  correct  relatively  to  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed^  as  our  widely  difiering  taste  is  to  us,  and  our 
circumstances. 

Though  symmetry  may  appear  to  be  a  beauty  exclusively 
employed  in  architecture,  and  in  the  ancient  style  of  laying  out 
grounds,  yet  this  only  applies  to  sjnnmetry  when  it  is  joined 
with  regularity.  In  every  irregular  whole,  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  eye,  there  will  always  be  found  a  certain  balance  or  pro- 
portion, which  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  bears  to  the 
other,  and  which  balance  is  nothing  more  than  symmetry.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  the  essential  principle  of  symmetry  is 
the  union  of  two  parts  as  a  whole,  which  do  not  form  wholes 
separately ;  in  opposition  to  uniformity,  where,  the  parts  being 
regular,  each  taken  separately  forms  a  whole.  Now,  in  every 
pleasing  landscape  it  will  be  found,  that,  if  it  were  bisected  per- 
pendicularly by  an  imaginary  line,  something  like  an  equal,  body 
of  scenery  would  be  found  on  each  side.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  reference  to  any  irregular  building  which  is  pleasing  as  a 
picture,  and  also  to  any  irregular  flower-garden,  or  the  planting 
of  an  irregular  park.  A  pleasure-ground,  which,  viewed  from 
the  drawingroom  windows,  appeared  to  have  all  the  shrubs  on 
one  side,  and  only  flowers  and  lawn  on  the  other,  would  not  be 
so  satisfactory  as  one  where  they  were  more  equally  balanced. 
Neither  would  the  views  from  the  house,  over  a  lawn  the 
42  surface  of  which  formed  a  hill  on  one  side 

and  a  hollow  on  the  other,  be  agreeable. 
Hence,  a  view  across  a  slope,  as  in^.  42., 
is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one  either  up 
or  down  the  declivity ;  but  a  view 
across  two  slopes  intersecting  each  other, 
as  injlg>  48.,  is  satisfactory ;  because,  in  this  last  case,  the  one 
balances  the  other.   Single  objects,  that  are  not  regular,  such  as  a 

43  tree,  are  never  satisfactory,  unless  they 

are  symmetrical ;  that  is,  unless  the  quan- 
tity of  branches  on  one  side  appears  to 
balance  the  quantity  on  the  other.  Thus, 
those  trees  which,  being  the  most  irregular  by  nature,  are 
symmetrical  at  the  same  time,  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
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which  are  comparatively  regular  and  symmetrical  i  because  they 
show  a  greater  amount  of  varietyi  combined  with  symmetry. 
In  this  point  of  view,  an  oak,  an  elm,  and  a  sweet  chestnut 
are  more  pleasing  trees,  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  beauty, 
than  a  silver  fir,  a  spruce  fir^  or  a  larch.  The  same  observation 
will  apply  to  shrubs,  and  even  to  herbaceous  plants.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  results  of  symmetry,  as  applied  to  trees, 
is,  where  the  trunk  is  thrown,  by  nature  or  accident,  into  a 
position  where  it  requires  extraordinary  forms  of  growth  in  its 
branches  to  adjust  them  to  the  natural  symmetry  belonging  to 
its  species :  for  example,  when  a  tree,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  lake,  has  its  trunk  inclined  over  the  water,  and  its  head 
in  an  erect  position,  and  balanced  by  branches  on  each  side,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Variety  is  the  next  beauty  common  to  architecture  and  to  land* 
scape-gardening;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  symmetry,  or  to  any  whole  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
unity  of  expression,  whether  that  whole  be  irregular  or  symmetri- 
caL  In  architecture,  variety  is  produced  in  symmetrical  and  re- 
gular buildings,  by  a  difference  in  the  details ;  and,  in  irregular 
buildings,  by  a  difference  even  in  the  smaller  parts  of  the  com** 
position,  as  well  as  in  the  details.  In  regular  and  symmetrical 
buildings,  variety  is  chiefly  confined  to  what  may  be  considered 
the  ornamental  parts  of  the  edifice ;  such  as  architraves,  mould- 
ings, cornices,  &c  The  component  parts  which  are  essential  to  the 
symmetry,  or  the  regularity,  of  the  whole  must  remain  the  same; 
whereas,  in  irregular  buildings,  not  only  may  there  be  a  variety  in 
the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  but  in  the  component  parts;  such 
as  projections,  recesses,  towers,  &c.  Hence,  irregular  buildings 
admit  of  a  degree  of  harmony  and  intricacy,  and  what,  in  com- 
mon language,  is  called  ornamental  effect,  of  which  regular  and 
symmetrical  buildings  are  not  susceptible.  Hence,  too,  as  far 
as  effect  is  concerned,  irregular  architecture  is  in  a  higher  style 
of  art  than  that  which  is  regular ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  view  to  durability,  convenience,  and  use,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  architecture,  the  regular  and  symmetrical  styles 
have  greatly  the  advantage.  Such  styles,  therefore,  are  more 
properly  denominated  architectural  than  the  other ;  and  hence, 
however  well  calculated  the  irregular  style,  whether  Italian  or 
Gothic,  may  be  for  cottages  and  villas,  which  are  always  ex- 
pected to  be  more  or*  less  temporary  in  duration,  because  more 
or  less  subjected  to  the  casualties  attending  the  occupants,  and  to 
the  influence  of  fashion  or  change  of  taste,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  public  buildings,  unkss  the  situation,  or  the  uses,  of 
such  buildings  should  require  it. 

In  the  ancient  Style  of  Landscape-Gardening  variety  was  very 
seldom  attempted,  except  in  flower*gardens ;  because,  as  we 
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haVe  already  observed,  it  was  a  beauty  so  common  in  the  sur«> 
rounding  scenery,  as  not  to  be  in  demand.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  in  we  modern  style  of  laying  out  grounds ;  for,  the  country 
being  now  under  regular  cultivation,  in  right-lined  enclosures, 
variety  is^  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  general  scenery ; 
and,  hence,  it  is  sought  for  as  a  rarity  in  artificial  scenery,  in 
the  same  manner  as  uniformity  was  in  ancient  times. 

In  Plantings  variety  i^  produced  in  two  ways :  by  varying  the 
dispositions  and  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  relatively 
to  one  another,  which  may  be  said  to  produce  simple  variety ;  by 
varying  the  disposition  and  the  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind 
with  shrubs  principally  of  one  kind,  which  may  be  said  to  pi*oduoe 
variety  joined  to  intricacy ;  and  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  many  different  kinds,  which  may  be  said  to  produce  harmony. 
The  addition  of  intricacy  to  variety,  by  the  use  of  shrubs,  is 
equally  easy,  since  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
mode  of  using  trees  without  shrubs ;  but,  where  harmony  is  to 
be  introduced  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  some 
knowledge  of  botany  and  of  the  art  of  plant  culture  is  required, 
as  well  as  a  knowlea^  of  art.  The  reason  is,  that  this  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  known  to  comparatively  few ;  and,  many 
of  them  having  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  country,  it  is  only 
in  consequence  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  cultivation,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what,  in 

g\\nt  of  bulk  and  character,  they  will  afterwards  arrive  at. 
ence,  an  artist  may  have  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  of 
the  principles  of  picturesque  beauty,  in  the  general  disposition 
of  landscape  scenery,  without  being  at  all  adequate  to  produce  the 
higher  beauties  of  which  landscape-gardening  is  susceptible ;  and 
hence,  also,  it  will  almost  always  be  more  easy  to  form  a  perfect 
landscape-gardener  out  of  a  gardener  and  botanist,  than  out  of  a 
landscape-painter  or  an  architect.  The  cause  is,  the  science  of 
botany,  and  that  practical  application  of  it  which  constitutes  a 
knowfedffe  of  plants  and  their  culture,  consisting  of  numerous  de- 
taUs,  and  requiring  considerable  time,  are  best  attained  in  youth. 
In  the  Disposition  of  a  great  Number  of  Sorts  ofTreesand  Shrubs 
in  a  Plantation^  some  principle  of  order  must  be  adopted,  to 
produce  either  variety  or  harmony.  If  the  sorts  are  mixed  toge- 
ther indiscriminately,  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  if  they  are 
mixed  together  as  equally  as  possible,  then  the  result  must 
necessarily  be  monotony,  by  the  same  number  of  kinds  appear- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  plantation ;  and,  if  each  kind  is 
kept  in  a  group  or  mass  by  itself,  there  will  be  a  risk  of 
want  of  connexion,  and,  consequently,  of  unity  in  the  general 
result.  In  what  way  are  all  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome? 
Chiefly,  we  should  say,  by  keeping  each  sort  by  itself,  and 
placing  all  those  sorts  nearest  each  other  which  are  most  alike  ^ 
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avoiding  all  formality  in  the  outlines  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  sort ;  and  allowing  these  spaces  to  indent  or  ramify  into 
one  another.  For  this  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
system  of  botany  is  of  tbe  greatest  use  to  the  landscape-gardener; 
since  it  teaches  him  .  that  all  those  trees  and  shrubs  that 
"belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  order,  or  tribe,  admit  of 
being  brought  together  in  the  same  group*  The  chief  difficulty, 
therefore,  will  be  in  joining  and  connecting  the  groups  together; 
and,  here,  a  general  rule  may  be  given.  This  is,  that,  when  the 
gronps  have  a  near  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  such  as 
those  of  Quercus  with  ITImus,  or  Cratse>gus  with  JPyrus,  then 
the  union  may  be  comparatively  abrupt;  that  is,  with  a  slight 
intermixture  of  the  trees  of  both  groups  at  the  points  where 
they  join.  But,  when  the  groups  are  very  dissimilar,  such  as 
when  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  adjoin  deciduous  trees,  the 
union  must  be  very  gradual,  by  means  of  numerous  indent* 
ations  and  ramifications  of  the  one  group  into  the  other.  For 
example,  suppose  it  were  desirable  to  join  a  large  mass  of  di& 
ferent  species  of  oak  Ifig.  44.  a)  with  a  large  mass  of  different 
species  of  pine  {b);  then,  adjoining  some  of  the  evei^green  oaks 


in  the  one  group  (a),  place  one  or  two  pines,  which  grow  in  large 
and  compact  forms;  and  against  some  of  the  balf-eveif;reen 
oaks,  such  as  the  Fulham  or  old  Lucombe  oak,  place  one  or  two 
pines  of  comparatively  slender  growth.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
jopposite  group,  evergreen  and  half-evergreen  oaks  may  be 
planted  among  the  pines,  as  at  c,  so  as  to  form  the  extreme  points 
of  theoakgroup  in  that  direction;  and,as  theonegroupapproacbes 
the  other,  not  only  evergreens  and  half-evergreens,  but  deciduous 
species,  in  equal  numbers,  may  be  introduced.  In  ail  this,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  regular  progression,  and  every  thing 
like  formality.  By  such  means,  a  degree  of  union  is  at  first 
indicated,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till,  at  a  poii^ 
equidistant  between  both  groups,  the  number  of  plants  be- 
longing to  each  group  will  be  equal.  In  this  way,  trees  of 
the  most  opposite  kinds  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  plant- 
ation, even  adjoining  each  other ;  but,  where  the  plantation  is  of 
any  extent,  and  many  kinds  are  to  be  introduced,  the  intro<* 
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duction  of  opposite  kinds  adjoining  each  other  can  never  be 
required.  It  can  neyer,  for  example,  in  such  a  plantation,  be 
requisite  to  unite  the  weeping  willow  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  nor 
the  poplars  with  the  larch  or  the  weeping  birch ;  nor  very  large- 
growing  trees,  such  as  the  elms,  with  trees  of  small  size,  such 
as  the  pyrus  or  the  Crataegus ;  nor  trees  with  pinnated  leaves, 
such  as  the  ash  and  the  acacia,  with  such  as  have  narrow,  grass- 
like, or  needle-like  leaves,  such  as  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  pines 
and  firs.  We  repeat,  that,  for  assembling  trees  and  shrubs  in  a 
hannonioua  manner  with  reference  to  general  appearance,  excel- 
lent hints  are  afibrded  by  the  natural  system  of  botany ;  and  that 
the  artist  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  this  system,  and  uci- 
derstandsy  at  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  composition  as 
af^lied  to  lines  and  forms,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  lay  down,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

Variety  in  the  Views  cbtainedfrom  the  Houses  and  from  the  dif^ 
firent  Walks  conducted  through  the  Grounds^  is  one  of  the  grand 
desiderata  in  every  place  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  whether  its 
extent  may  be  large  or  small.  With  respect  to  the  views  from  the 
house,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  the  disposition'  of  the 
rooms,  so  that  their  windows  may  look  in  different  directions. 
Unless  this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, even  in  the  finest  situation,  to  produce  much  variety  in  the 
views.  Suppose  a  house  placed  on  a  slope,  commanding  an  ex* 
tensive  prospect;  if  all  the  rooms  looked  towards  that  prospect, 
all  of  them  would  have  good  views,  but  these  views  would  not  be 
varied ;  whereas  if,  firom  one  side  of  the  house,  the  windows  of  one 
room  (say  the  drawingroom)  looked  out  on  a  level  fiower-garden ; 
and  if,  on  another  side,  those  of  the  dining-room  looked  up  the 
slope;  while,  on  a  third  side,  those  of  the  library,  or  breakfast- 
room,  commended  the  distant  prospect ;  there  would  be  three  dis- 
tinct characters  of  view.  Now,  in  very  small  places  (say  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even  less,  in  extent),  this  varied  disposition 
of  the  rooms,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  of  lighting  them,  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  altogether  independently  of 
distance,  or  of  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  the  views 
may  be  rendered  of  different  characters  by  the  different  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  by  their  different  disposition,  by  a 
difiSsrence  of  form  in  the  ground,  and  by  a  difference  in  the 
architectural  ornaments,  or  by  the  absence  of  architectural  or- 
naments altogether.  Even  a  difference  in  the  form  and  size  of 
the  window,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  balcony  or  veranda, 
will  altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  scenery.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  house  stands  isolated,  and  bas  a  clear  space  of  a  few 
yards  on  each  side  of  it,  it  may  always  have  at  least  four  differ- 
ent characters  of  view,  independently  of  the  effect  produced  by 
balconies,  verandas,  or  other  changes  in  the  windows  orforeground. 
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Hence,  also,  in  limited  plots  of  ground^  whatever  is  their  shape, 
greater  variety  of  view  will  be  produced  by  placing  the  house 
Hearer  one  end,  or  nearer  one  side,  than  in  the  centre.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  impossible  to  get  depth  of  view  from  any  side, 
and  thus  a  great  source  of  beauty  is  lost.  A  deep  view  includes 
a  greater  number  of  objects,  and,  consequentlyi  admits  of  a 
greater  variety  of  effect  of  light  and  shade;  it  increases  our 
ideas  of  extent,  and,  by  concealing  more  from  the  eye  than  can 
be  done  in  a  confined  view,  it  gives  a  greater  exercise  to  the  ima<* 
gination.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  a  small  place,  depth  of  view  is 
not  expected ;  and,  consequently,  when  it  does  occur,  its  eflisct 
is  the  more  striking,  by  the  surprise  it  occasions,  as  well  as  by 
its  contrast  with  the  other  views,  which  must  necessarily  be  very 
limited.  In^*  45.,  a  is  the  house,  placed  at  one  side  of  a  plot ; 
A,  the  drawingroom,  having  a  view  the  whole  length  of  the  gar*- 
den :  c  is  the  dining-room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and, 


in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes,  to  a  screen  of  evergreens 
(^ay  hollies  or  evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  breakfast- room,  or  com* 
mon  sitting-room  of  the  family,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to 
which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  balcony  by  three  steps.  The 
other  small  room  may  be  used  as  a  business,  waiting,  or  gentle* 
man's  room ;  and  the  situation  of  the  staircase  is  indicated.  The 
central  hall  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  may,  in  sum- 
mer, be  used  occasionally  as  a  music-room,  or  as  a  play-place,  or 
dancing-room,  for  children.  All  the  offices  are  on  the  basement 
story,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  the  gar- 
den were  larger,  or  even  of  its  present  size,  if  circumstances  were 
favourable,  a  small  piece  of  water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock, 
at  ^,  would  have  a  good  effect ;  and  there  might  be  a  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza  vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower-garden;  or,  if  water  were  abundant,  a  fountain  might 
be  substituted  for  the  statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the 
exception  of  the  surrounding  border  between  the  walk  and  the 
boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs. 
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The  Standard  roses,  and  the  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries^ 
currants,  raspberries,  vacciniums,  &c.,  of  which  there  cannot  be 
more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  kind,  stand  in  small 
circles,  kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
their  flowers  and  fruit  of  good  size ;  but  the  mulberry,  the 
quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  few  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c., 
for  which  space  can  be  afforded,  may  stand  on  the  grass. 
Against  the  walls  are  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig  tree  and  a  vine.  The 
remainder  of  the  wails  and  of  the  house  may  be  varied  by  roses 
and  flowering  creepers ;  except  the  more  shady  parts  of  the 
surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  common,  the 
giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  ooundary  wall  is  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs,  in 
spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets 
inside  the  box,  for  producing  fragrance  in  winter ;  and  patches 
of  mignonette  at  regular  distances,  to  scent  the  air  daring  sum- 
mer. Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and  close  by  their  roots,  com- 
mon  cowslips,  snowdrops,  wild  violets,  and  wood  anemones  may 
be  planted,  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only  planted 
in  a  few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may 
be  easily  avoided  by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  sn^all 
though  it  be,  a  very  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a 
very  eood  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  flowers. 

Where  walks  have  been  judiciously  laid  out,  and  the  grounds 
on  each  side  of  them  planted  with  the  proper  degree  of  skill, 
the  views  fi*om  them  will  continually  vary,  even  in  grounds 
of  limited  extent,  and  without  any  distant  prospect.  This  result, 
however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a  very  carefully 
studied  plan  for  disposing  of  the  walks  and  the  trees :  it  can  nei- 
ther be  attained,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  by  a  gardener  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition,  nor  by  an  archi- 
tect or  landscape-gardener  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms,  sizes,  modes  of  growth,  times  of  flowering,  &c.,  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  a  small  place  with  the 
view  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  this  manner,  the  first  thing  is, 
to  ascertain  what  extent  of  walk  may  be  produced  without  ever 
showing  any  portion  of  the  walk  to  the  pedestrian,  except  that 
which  is  immediately  before  him.  This  is  evidently  more  difli- 
cult  to  accomplish  in  a  small  place,  with  a  level  surface,  than  in 
one  where  it  is  sloping  or  undulating ;  but,  by  creating  artificial 
undulations,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  very  little  space ;  and  the  effect  of  such  undulations 
can  always  be  determined  beforehand.  Thus,  in  Jig.  46.,  a  spec- 
tator at  a,  63  fu  from  a  walk  at  b,  would  see  the  gravel  of  that 
walk,  unless  the  view  of  it  were  intercepted  by  a  small  flower-bed. 
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or  gentle  rise  in  the  turf,  18  in.  high,  such  as  c ;  whereas,  by  re- 
moving the  walk  to  d^  the  mere  distance  would  conceal  it.  This  is 
supposing  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  a  perfect  level ; 
but,  if  it  were  to  slope  from  the  house  in  the  degree  indicated  by 
the  line  a  e,  then  the  walk  would  be  concealed  by  a  raised  bed 
at  f^  at  little  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  eye ;  and  by 
extreme  distance  at  g* 

Another  means  of  concealing  walks  is  by  chains  or  continu- 
ous groups  of  low  shrubs ;  but  these,  when  not  carefully  intro- 
duc(3,  are,  in  very  small  places,  apt  to  injure  the  view,  by 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of  lawn,  and  by  pro- 
ducing too  many  parts  for  so  small  a  picture.  These  groups  of 
shrubs  may,  however,  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  concealment^ 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye,  at  the  sides  of  a  view,  or  at  its 
farther  extremity. 

In  some  cases,  walks  may  be  concealed,  or  prevented  from 
obtruding  themselves  on  the  eye,  by  forming  the  more  conspi- 
cuous parts  of  them  of  blocks  of  earth-coloured  stone,  which 
will  not  have  so  glaring  an  effect  as  bright-coloured  gravel. 
Walks  paved  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  of  ffrey  bricks,  have 
also  a  subdued  tone  of  colour,  and  are  not  ofrensive  to  the  eye ; 
but,  of  course,  they  can  only  be  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  or  in 
particular  parts  of  a  design,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  walks  about  a  place  may  be  increased  and  varied  by  occa- 
sionally crossing  each  other,  either  in  grotto-like  tunnels  under 
ground,  or  by  disguised  bridges  above  the  surface.  This  is  a 
source  not  only  of  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  views,  but 
a  means  of  procuring  views  of  a  very  striking  description.  In 
forming  short  tunnels  in  pleasure-grounds,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  straight  in  direction,  so  that,  on 
entering  at  one  end,  the  light  may  be  seen  at  that  opposite ;  and 
never  to  construct  them  in  a  circuitous  direction,  because,  in 
that  case,  they  are  necessarily  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  light 
not  entering  the  tunnel  directly.  This  kind  of  circuitous  tunnel 
is  also  objectionable,  because  it  might  raise  in  some  minds  an  idea 
of  the  tricks  of  grotto-work,  whi6n  were  thought  so  much  of  in 
the  ornamental  gardening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which 
are  now  justly  considered  as  puerile  conceits.  The  kind  of 
tunnel  that  we  allude  to  as  desirable  in  small  gardens  is,  in 
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point  of  ase,  nothing  more  than  a  bridge^  carried  over  a  walk 
instead  of  over  water ;  and  with  the  architecture  so  disguised 
by  v^etation  as  not  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  interrupt  the  idea  of 
the  continuation  of  the  walk.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe 
that  perfect  dryness,  both  in  the  walk  and  in  the  masonry,  is 
essential  to  bridges  or  tunnels  of  this  kind ;  and  this  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  arch,  after  it  is  built,  with  a  layer  of 
day.  The  effect  of  even  one  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  a  limited 
space,  in  adding  to  the  length  of  walk,  and  in  giving  variety  to 
the  scenery,  may  be  seen  in  the  public  terrace  garden  at  Graves« 
end.  Open  and  covered  seats  are  also  sources  of  variety  in  the 
views  of  artificial  scenery,  both  as  foregrounds  to  look  from^  and 
as  objects  to  look  at«  In  small  places,  however,  they  require  to  be 
introduced  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  never  as  conspici^ous  fea- 
tures; because  more  than  one,  for  the  sake  of  being  able:  to  read 
or  work  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather,  can  seldom  be  requisite. 
In  large  places,  on  the  other  hand,  seats  in  different  situations 
are  not  only  useful  as  affording  resting-places,  but  as  indicating 
particular  points  of  view^  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed 
by  a  stranger. 

Architectural  Ornaments^  such  as  Vases,  Statues,  4^c,,  wftter  in 
different  forms,  pieces  of  rockwork,  and  other  objects  of  the 
like  kind,  independently  altogether  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants^ 
and  of  the  view  of  objects  bevond  the  boundary  fence,  form 
sources  for  varying  the  views  irom  the  walks  of  a  small  place. 
Statues,  vases,  ana  other  architectural  ornaments,  ought  to  be 
very  sparingly  introduced  at  a  distance  from  the  bouse^  in  gar- 
dens in  any  style ;  but  more  especially  in  such  as  are  laid  out 
in  the  irregular  or  modern  manner.  Mixed  up  with  groups 
of  flowers  and  shrubs,  they  divide  the  attention  between  tne 
beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature;  and,  as  the  mind 
can  only  attend  to  one  sensation,  and  experience  one  emotion  of 
pleasure,  at  a  tinie,  it  becomes  distracted  among  so.  many.  ^The 
true  situation,  for  statues  is  on  an  architectural  terrace,  or  in 
an  architectural  flower-garden  adjoining  the  house,  the  conser<« 
vatory^  or  some  other  architectural  structure,  where  architecture 
and  sculpture  are  the  main  features,  and  flowers  and  vegetation 
are  altogether  subordinate. 

When  the  artist  has  brought  together  in  his  imagination  all 
the  different  artificial  sources  of  variety  that  his  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving,  his  next  business  is  to  arrange  these  accord- 
ing to  some  kind  of  order.  He  will  not  think  of  having  all  his 
shady  walks  at  one  place,  and  all  his  open  walks  at  another; 
neither  will  he  distribute  shade  and  sunshine  equally  over  the 
whole  scene.  He  will  contrive  to  have  at  least  one  shady  walk  for 
midsummer,  and  one  perfectly  open  to  the  sun,  for  midwinter; 
and  he  will  dispose  of  the  shady  parts  of  the  walks  so  as  generally 
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to  form  aeparatiOQs  between  striking  scenes,  that  the  One  may 
be  forgotten  before  the  other  19-  entered  on;  and  .tbat»  by 
means  of  shade  near  the  eye,  the  objects  at  a  distance  on  which 
light  is  thrown  may  appear  the  farther  off.  In  studying  the  sucGes«> 
•ion  of  views,  the  artist  will  operate  on  the  princq)le  of  contrast 
so  &r  as  to  make  them  different;  and  on  the  principle  of  unioni 
60  as  not  to  render  them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  prin<» 
ciple  of  contrast  will  direct  that  the  same  description  of  oma* 
ments  should  not  be  distributed  over  the  whole  place ;  and  that 
neither  flowers  nor  trees  and  shrubs  should  prevail  every  where^ 
any  more  than  that  the  same  kind  of  tree  and  shrub  should. 
The  same  turf  and  the  same  description  of  gravel  nmy  pr^ 
vail  throughout  a  whole  place,  as  fondamenial  principles  of 
uruoiif  aa  the  same  sky  and  clouds  appear  in  the  atmo^ 
sphere ;  but  every  thing  else  should  be  varied,  by  passii^ 
from  one  character  of  scene  into  another,  till  we  have  made 
the  circuit  of  the  entire  garden;  by  which  is  meant  noc 
merely  walking  round  it,  which  may  suffice  in  small  places, 
where  the  means  are  limited ;  but  walking  round  it  twice,  the 
second  time  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  first-  This 
ia  to  be  eiiected  by  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  making  one 
walk  cross  over  another,  so  that  the  spectator  shall  not  be  aware 
of  being  carried  twice  over  the  same  ground*  In  places  of  the 
very  smallest  kind,  even  of  a  few  perches  in  extent,  there  are 
Always  two  characters  of  view,  one  looking  towards  the  houses 
aad  one  looking  from  it.  Hence,  in  a  larger  ploice,  there  must 
be  a  series  of  views  of  the  one  character,  and  another  series 
of  the  other ;  and,  consequently,  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  such 
a  place,  a  stranger  would  be  required  to  walk  twice  over  the 
same  ground ;  that  is,  after  he  had  been  once  over  it,  to  turn 
round  and  retrace  his  steps;  but,  by  the  system  of  bridging 
and  tunneling,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  carried  twice  over  the 
same  ground  without  his  knowing  it,  and  without  his  passing 
twice  over  the  same  walks;  and  thus  he  can  hardly  fail  of  giviog 
the  place  credit  for  a  greater  extent  than  it  really  possesses* 

Variety  may  be  added  to  small  places  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  by  breaking  these  Imes ;  and  thb  may  be  done  in  many 
different  wavs.  The  straight  lines  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  mir^ 
be  broken  by  clusters  of  ivy;  by  allowing  some  of  the  trees 
or  flowering  climbers,  planted  against  the  wall,  to  grow  above  it 
in  some  places ;  or  by  allowing  plants  to  grow  out  of  crevices 
in  it  The  lines  of  walls  may  be  broken,  so  as  to  display  mudi 
variety  and  intricacy^  by  allowing  the  branches  of  adjoining 
rimibs  to  extend  over  them  so  lar  as  to  intorupt  continuity  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  to  produce  masses  of  shade  and 
conoeahnenL  Even  flower->beds  and  compartments  enclosed  by 
box  edgings^  which,  when  newly  formed^  are  perfectly  regular 
or   symmetrical,  may  have  the  additional  beauty  of   variety 
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conferred  <m  them  in  a  sunilar  manner.  All  oUeets  distant  from 
the  eye,  in  a  formal  garden,  may  be  varied  by  placing  trees  in  the 
foreground ;  and  the  more  slender  these  trees  are,  the  greater  the 
nnmber  that  may  be  planted.  Variety  and  intricacy  may  be  intro- 
daced,  even  on  flat  surfaces,  by  the  addition  of  ivy,  and  allowing 
it  to  trail  along  the  ground,  or  by  plwdting  evergreen  her- 
baceous plants;  care  being  taken  that  the  masses  so  produced 
shall  always  be  connected  with  something  else  with  which 
they  may  form  a  whole.  Rockwork,  whether  natural  or  arti^ 
ficial,  derives  a  great  part  of  its  beauty  from  the  variety  produced 
by  a  partial  clothing  of  vegetation ;  and  even  houses  and  naked 
walls  may  be  rendered  interesthig  by  the  shade,  intricacy,  and 
variety  produced  by  trees  or  other  plants  trained  asainst  them ; 
altogether  independently  of  the  botanical  interestwhich  these  plants 
will  create.  Water  depends  for  its  variety  on  the  vegetation 
placed  along  its  margin,  as  much  as  a  naked  wall  depends  on  the 
trees  or  plants  trained  against  it.  Water  is  also  varied  by  its 
general  outline,  and  by  islands,  and  projections  and  recesses ; 
all  of  which  may  themselves,  in  their  turn,  be  varied  by  vegeta^ 
tion.  Trees  and  shrubs,  which  confer  so  much  variety  on  other 
objects,  may  even  have  their  own  variety  increased  by  pruning. 
Heavy  compact  forms,  and  orbiculate  lumpish  shapes,  may  he 
broken  and  lightened  by  the  judicious  removal  of  branches,  so 
as  to  admit  light  and  air;  and  to  show,  in  part,  the  trunk, 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  tree. 

Harmmiy^  in  landscape-gardening  and  architecture,  may,  for 
OUT  present  purpose,  be  considered  as  a  more  intense  degree  of 
variety ;  a  variety  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which  a  greater 
number  of  different  forms,  lines,  and  colours  are  introduced, 
than  in  common  variety.  In  (Grecian  architecture,  where  al<- 
most  all  the  lines  are  either  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  there 
is  very  little  variety ;  but  in  Roman  architecture^  where  the  arch 
is  introduced,  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  it;  and, 
when  sculptures  and  statues  are  added,  there  is  so  much  of  this 
quality,  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  harmony.  In  artificial 
landscape,  this  efiSsct  is  produced  in  various  ways :  for  example, 
where  the  scene  consists  only  of  wood  and  ground,  the  trees  may 
be  of  such  a  great  number  of  kinds  as  to  present  something 
more  than  a  merely  varied  appearance;  and,  if  the  result  were 
agreeable,  we  should  call  it  harmony :  while,  when  disagreeable, 
ifprDduoed  by  an  excess  of  kinds,  it  would  be  discordant;  or,  if 
from  the  want  of  kinds,  or  their  equal  mixture  in  every  part, 
monotonous.  Harmony  may  also  be  produced  in  landscape- 
gardening  by  the  introduction  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
objects ;  and  also  by  water,  rocks,  and  stones,  and  by  greatly 
varying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

StyU  and  Character.    A  house,  or  the  scenery  of  a  country 
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residente,. may  be  pleasiag  fitnn  its  r^hfttyV  its  syftimtHstf^  i^ 
variety  and  the  liamionioas  eflect  of  the  ^ndlt,  -and' yet  ;haTe 
notfaidg'  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from  other  agreeable  places  of  tli'e 
same  extent;  that  is,  it  may  be  without  eidiibiting  any  prirtfdtilaf ' 
s^ie  of'  design  or  expression  of  charaetef*     Thus,  a  house' Inay^' 
have  an  agreeable  general  form,  and  windows  ^o  ample  as  td^ 
indicate  large  and  lofty  apartments  within ;  it  may  be  placed  oii 
an  architectural  basement ;  and  ic  may  be  terminated  by  aiich!«' 
teetural  chimney  tops ;  and  yet  neither  be  decidedly  Roman,  d6*- 
cidedly  Italian,. nor  decidedly  Gothic  nor  Elizabethan.    A  house 
may  also  have  a  particular  chmracter  ffiven  to  it  by  some  feature 
noore  or  less  striking ;  such  as  a  veranaa,  a  ikr  prelecting  portico^ 
a  terminating  cupola,  &c*;  or  it  may  be  enriched  so  as  to  be 
expressive  of  some  d^rree  of  character,   by  sculptures,    sta<^ 
tues,  or  vases,  &c. ;  or  it  may  assume  the  character  of  a  cottage, 
of  a  castle,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  building.     It  is  not  difficult  to 
give  character  to  landscape  scenery,  when  there  exists  naturally 
considerable  irregularity  of  surface ;  but  on  level  surfitces,  whete. 
character  is  to  be  given  chiefly  by  trees  and  buildings,  more  skill 
is  required.  In  such  a  case,  the  first  consideration  is,  to  produce 
something  that  shall  powerfully  contrast  with  adjoining  resi'- 
dences^  snnilarly  circumstanced  with  reference  to  natural  fcsstures 
and  trees.   If,  for  example,  the  trees  in  the  adjoining  residences 
,are. chiefly  deciduous,  those  in  the  resid^ice  which  is  to  be  ren- 
dered expressive  of  character  may  be  chiefly  evergreens ;  and 
among  these  evergreens  solne  striking  kinds  ought  to  prevail ; 
such  as  cedars,  silver  firs,  &c.     But  a  still  more  immediate  ex-^ 
presaion  of  character  may  be  produced  by  employing  the  geome- 
tric style  of  laying  out  roads  and  planting  the  trees;  or  by  ' 
adopting  some  style  of  laying  out,  difierent  from  that  adopted  in 
the  lidjoining  residences. 

The  prevailing  Style  of  lenfing  out  Grounds  in  England  is 
what  is  emphadcaliy  called  English  gardening;  to  which  epithet  a 
vague  general  idea  is  attached,  of  grounds  and  plantations  formed 
in  flowing,  lines,  in  imitation  of  nature;  as  contradistinguished 
from  ground  formed  into  r^ular  slopes  and  levels,  or  planta- 
tions in  straight  lines,  or  included  in  plots,  bounded  by  lines 
always  decidedly  artificial.  What  is  called  the  English,  or  na« 
tural,  style  of  gardening,  however,  may  be  dividea  into  three 
kinds :  the  picturesque,  the  gardenesque,  and  the  rustic.  By  pic^ 
turesqoe  gardening  is  to  be  understood  the  production,  in  conn- 
try  residences,  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which,  from  its  strongly 
marked  features,  is  considered  as  particularly  suitable  for  being 
represented  by  painting;  while  by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to 
be  understood  the  production  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which  is 
best  calculated  to  display  the  individual  beauty  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  in  a  state  of  culture ;  the  'smoothness  and  greenness 
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clUmna;  aod  the  smooth  surfkoesi  curved  directions^  dryness, 
and  fiFBinesft  of  gravel  walks  :  in  short,  the  gardenesque  style  is 
calculated  for  displaying  the  art  of  the  gardener ;  while  the 
picturesque  style  has  a  constant  reference  to  what  would  look 
well  in  a  picture ;  and  the  rustic  style  to  what  is  commonly  found 
accompanying  the  rudest  description  of  labQurers'  cottages  in 
the  country.  The  object  of  this  last^mentioned  style,  or  rather 
maouer,  is  ako  to  produce  such  fac-simile  imitations  of  common 
nature^  as  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  an  idea  that  they  are 
real  or  fortuitous.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  four  distinct 
styles  in  which  grounds  may  be  laid  out,  without  any  reference 
to  the  natural  character  of  the  surface,  the  kinds  of  trees  planted, 
or  the  architectural  or  other  objects  introduced.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  leading  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 

Tie  Geometrical  Style  qf  Landscape-Gardenings  or,  as  it  is 
frequently  called^  the  ancient,  or  architectural,  style,  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  architectural  lines  of  houses  and  fortifications ;  and 
it  was  accordingly,  when  it  was  the  sole  style  in  use  throughout 
Europe,  considered  to  be  as  much  the  province  of  the  architect  as 
the  boutfe  itself*  The  antiquity  of  this  style  is  evidendy  as  great  as 
that  of  house-building,  with  the  progress  of  which  it  must  have 
kept  pace  in  every  country.  As  the  first  beauties  attempted  in 
house-building  would  be  those  of  regularity  in  the  walls  and  roo^ 
and  in  placing  the  doors  and  windows ;  so,  in  gardening,  the  fences, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  roads  or  walks,  would  be 
made  regular.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  both  arts  would 
be  rendering  the  bouse,  and  also  the  garden,  symmetrical;  one 
half  of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  and  of  the  ground  plan  of 
the  latter,  reflecting  the  other.  In  general,  the  house  was 
approached  directly  in  front,  by  a  straight  avenue,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  one  or  more  rows  of  trees ;  and  whatever  planta-* 
ticms  or  enclosures  were  made  on  one  side  of  this  avenue,  were 
repeated  on  the  other  side.  Immediately  round  the  house,  and 
commonly  enclosed  by  a  half-sunk  wall  (the  excavation  or 
ditch  for  which  frequently  formed  a  canal,  or  moat,  filled 
with  water),  was  the  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  not  only 
flowers  and  fruits,  but,  for  a  long  period,  even  the  culinary 
vegetables.  Numerous  improvements  and  variations  were  made 
in  this  mode  of  arranging  grounds  in  the  architectural  style ; 
but  the  characteristic  o(  all  these  variations,  and  that  which 
at  once  distinguished  them  from  surrounding  nature,  was,  the 
prevalence  of  geometrical  lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and 
of  r^ularity  in  the  distance  of  objects  from  one  another.  »  The 
lines  might  be  straight  or  curved,  or  combinations  of  straight 
and  cnrved  lines;  but  they  never  deviated  into  lines  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  chance.  Trees,  whetner 
ia  hedgerowSf  avenues^  or  masses,  were  always  planted  at  re« 
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gular  distances;  and  never,  in  any  oa^  so  as  to  leave  any  room 
for  mistaking  theoi  for  trees  which  had  belonged  to  some  natural 
wood  or  forest.  The  reason  of  all  this,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  whole  country  abounding  in  natural  and  irregular  form^ 
there  would  have  been  no  credit  for  either  wealth,  skill,  or  tasta* 
obtained  by  imitating  these ;  while,  by  employing  artificial  forms 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature,  a  mark  of  distinction 
was  at  once  obtained,  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  wealthy  akill,  and 
taste ;  and  which  thus  answered  every  purpose  of  the  possessory. 
27ie  Irregular,  Natural^  or  Englisby  Style.  As  the  lands 
devoted  to  agriculture  in  England  were,  sooner  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  generally  enclosed  with  hedges  and 
hedgerow  trees,  so  the  face  of  the  country  in  England, 
sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  produced  an  appear- 
ance which  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  country  seats  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style ;  and,  for  this  reason,  an  attempt  to 
imitate  tne  irregularity  of  nature,  in  laying  out  pleasurergrounds, 
was  made  in  England,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  sooner  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  style  becamegene- 
rally  known  as  English  gardening.  The  English,  or  naturaj,  styl^ 
of  gardening  was  first  called  landscape-gardening  by  Sheostone ; 
it  was  also  called  natural  gardening  by  Bosc,  Chinese  gardening 
bv  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  picturesque  gardening  by  Gabriel 
Ihouin;  though  none  of  these  authors,  unless  we  .except 
Chambers,  attempted  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  what  thejr 
meant  by  the  terms  they  used.  The  words  landscape-garden^ 
ing  are  evidently  applicable  to  the  geometrical  style,  as  well  as  to 
the  natural  style;  because  landscapes  are  produced  b^  both: 
but  these  landscapes  difier  in  being,  in  the  former  cae,  a  geo- 
metrical disposition  of  nature,  and,  in  the  latter,  an  artisiical 
imitation.  By  an  artistical  imitation  of  natural  scenery,  or,  i^ 
other  words,  by  natural  scenery  imitated  according  to  art,  is  tp  be 
understood  a  representation  of  nature,  but  in  other  materials 
than  those  which  nature  employs.  Thus,  an  artistical  imitation  of 
a  landscape  is  made  by  the  landscape-painter,  by  using  oojours 
upon  a  flat  surface ;  and  a  similar  imitation  of  man  and  other 
animals,  either  by  colours  on  a  flat  surface,  or  by  solid  forms  of 
wood,  marble,  or  stone,  carved  iq  imitation  of  the.  animals  theov- 
selves.  If,  instead  of  marble,  wood,  or  stone,  of  their  respect- 
ive natural  colours,  being  employed  as  the  material  in  which  to 
imitate  an  animal,  an  attempt  were  made  by  the  aid  of  colouars 
and  of  various  other  materials  to  make  so  correct  a  representation 
of  it  ns  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  animal  itself,  this  would 
be  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  nature,  and  would  not  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  work  of  imaginative  art.  It  might  have  great  merit 
as  a  piece  of  mechanical  skill  and  patient  labour ;  but  it  could 
never  be  considered  on  a  par  with  those  productions  in.wlucb 
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Hit  thing  to  be  represented  was  imitated  in  a  manner,  or  by  a 
material,  totally  different  fi'om  that  which  was  natural  to  it.  Now, 
in  the  imitation  of  natural  landscape  in  garden  scenery,  it  will 
tery  properly  be  asked,  what  it  is  that  makes  that  kind  of  imi- 
tation artistical,  since  a  garden  landscape  consists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ground,  no  less  than  a  natural  landscape.  Here 
we  must  confess  that  the  difference  between  a  natural  landscape 
and  a  garden  landscape  being  much  less  than  the  difference 
between  such  a  landscape  and  a  painted  representation  of  it,  it 
fellows,  that  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  must  rank  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  imitative  art  than  landscape-painting.  It  has, 
however,  the  same  advantage  over  landscape-painting  which 
architecture  has  over  sculpture;  viz.  that  of  combining  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable. 

Artistical  Imitations  qf  Natural  Scenery,  Having  shown  the 
rank  which  landscape-gardening  holds  among  other  arts,  we 
shall  now  point  out  in  what  manner  imitations  of  natural 
landscapes  in  gardening  may  be  rendered  artistical.  We  can- 
not sobstitute  anything  for  trees,  shrubs,  and  ground,  which 
shall  render  our  imitation  as  different  from  the  scene  imitated 
as  is  the  imitation  of  the  landscape-painter.  We  must  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  on  ground,  and  these  must  live  and  grow  as 
they  do  in  nature :  but  we  may  plant  them  differently  from  what 
is  done  by  nature  in  the  given  locality  and  country ;  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  three  different  ways.  First,  we  may  employ 
'Ae  same  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  common  in  the  sur- 
rounding country;  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  arrange  them  differ- 
ently, "liius,  if  the  whole  country  be  covered  with  wood,  treated  as 
coppice-wood,  the  artistical  scenery  may  consist  wholly  of  groups 
oF  full-grown  trees,  surrounded  by,  and  interspersed  with,  smooth 
turf;  pr,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  surrounding  woody  scenery 
be  composed  wholly  of  masses  of  full-grown  timber  trees,  such 
as  thick  diose-growing  pine  groves,  we  may  employ  the  same 
kitid  bf  trees  s)iaringly,  on  an  extensive  breadth  of  smooth  turf, 
as  before.  There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  a  difference 
might  be  made  between  the  object  produced  and  the  object  imi- 
tated; but  these  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  first  or  lowest 
degree  of  artistical  imitation,  which  may  be  called  the  imitation 
of  indigenous  landscape. 

The  second  kind  of  imitation  consists  in  employing  trees  and 
shrubs'  of  kinds  totally  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  which,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  their  arrange- 
ment, will,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  the  landscapes  of  which  they 
form  a  part  from  those  of  the  given  locality  or  country.  Thus,  in 
Britain,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  afford  ample  re- 
sotxrcea  to  the  landscape-gardener.  Now,  the  trees  employed  in 
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this  imitation  of  nature  may  be  disposed  in  two  ways,  wblch  we 
have  already  designated  as  the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque;. 
the  first  being  the  imitation  of  nature  in  a  wild  state,  such  as 
the  painter  delights  to  copy ;  and  the  second  the  imitation  of 
nature,  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  or  ioiproFe- 
ment,  suitable  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man. 

Picturesque  Imitation.  To  design  and  execute  a  scene  in  either 
of  these  styles  of  imitative  art,  the  artist  would  require  to  have  the 
eye  of  a  landscape-painter ;  to  a  certain  extent,  the  science  of  an 
architect  and  of  a  botanist;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticulturist* 
Every  part  of  nature,  whether  rude  or  refined,  may  be  imiMed 
according  to  art.  For  example,  an  old  gravel  pit,  which  had  be- 
come covered  with  bushes  and  indigenous  trees,  and  contained  a 
hovel  or  rude  cottage  in  the  bottom,  with  a  natural  path  worfi  in 
the  grass  by  the  occupants,  would  be  improved  according  to 
imitative  art,  if  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  even  to  the 
grasses,  were  introduced  instead  of  indigenous  ones ;  and  a  Swiss 
cottage,  or  an  architectural  cottage  of  any  kind  that  would  not 
be  recognised  as  the  common  cottage  of  the  country,  sabsti- 
tuted  for  the  hovel.  To  complete  the  character  of  art,  the  walk 
should  be  formed  and  gravelled,  at  least,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  a  natural  path.  Rocky  scen^y, 
aquatic  scenery,  dale  or  dingle  scenery,  forest  scenerj^,  45opse 
scenery,  and  open  glade  scenery,  may  all  be  imitated  on .  the 
same  principle;  viz.  that  of  substituting  foreign  for  indigenous 
vegetation,  and  laying  out  artificial  walks.  This  is  sufiicient  to 
constitute  a  picturesque  imitation  of  natural  scenery. 

Gardenesque  Imitation,  Where  the  gardenesqne  style  of  imitate 
ing  nature  is  to  be  employed,  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants  must  be  separated ;  and,  instead  of  being  grouped  together 
as  in  forest  scenery  (where  two  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  often 
appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root,  and  this  root  is  accompanied 
by  large  rampant  herbs),  every  gardenesque  group  must  consist  of 
trees  which  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  which  only  become 
ff  roups  by  being  as  near  together  as  is  practicable  without  touch* 
ing,  and  by  being  apart  from  larger  masses,  or  from  single  trees  or 
rows  of  trees.  It  i:^  not  meant  by  this,  that  in  the  gardenesque  «tyle 
the  trees  composing  a  group  should  all  be  equally  dislarit  fnom 
one  another ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  not  tbrm  a  wbde, 
which  the  word  group  always  implies.  On  the  Contrary,  tbongh 
all  the  trees  in  a  gardenesque  group  ought  to  be  so  far  separaided 
from  each  other  as  not  to  touch,  yet  the  degrees  of  reparation 
may  be  as  different  as  the  designer  chooses,  provided  the  idea 
of  A  group  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

In  Jig.  4<7.  the  trees  are  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  manner ; 
and  in  Jig.  48.,  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  same  character  is 
also  communicated  to  the  walks;  that  in  the  gardenesque  ai^le 
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haviiig  the  margins  definite  and  smooth,  while  the  picturesque 
walk  has  the  edge  indefinite  and  rough.  Utility  requires  that 
the  gravel,  in  both  styles  of  walk,  should  be  smooth,  firm,  and 
dry;  fur  U  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  landscape-gar- 
dening is  a  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  art,  no  beauty  must 
ever  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  former  quality. 


In  laying  out  grounds,  or  in  criticising  such  as  are  already 
formed-  by  eminent  artists,  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind 

•the  dilkrence  between  the  gardenesque  and  the  picturesque; 
4bat  isy  between  a  plantation  made  merely  for  picturesque  effect, 

'  and  another  made  for  gardenesque  efiect.  uardenesque  effect 
in  plantations  is  fiir  too  little  attended  to  for  the  beauty  of  the 
trees  and  ahrabs,  whether  individually  or  collectively;  and  pic- 

'  imresque  effect  ia  not  generally  understood  by  gardeners :  so  that 

'  •  the  scenery  of  suburban  residences  is  often  neutralised  in  character 
by  the  ignorance  of  professional  landscape-gardeners  of  the  gar- 
denesque, and  of  professional  horticulturists  and  nurserymen 
of  the  picturesque.  To  make  the  most  of  any  place  hbwever 
small,  all  the  styles  of  art  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  artist;  be* 
cause  there  are  few  places  in  which,  though  one  style  prevails, 
florae  trailfrof  other  styles  may  not  be  advantageously  introduced* 
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In  planting,  thinning,  an(J  pruning,  in  order  to  prodaee  gar** 
denesque  effect,  the  beauty  of  every  individual  tree  and  shrub,  as 
a  single  object,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  mass :  while  in  planting,  thinning,  and  pruninff  for 
picturesque  efifect,  the  beauty  of  individual  trees  and  shrubsTs  oT* 
little  consequence;  because  no  tree  or  shrub,  in  a  piituresqae 
plantation  or  scene,  should  stand  isolated,  and  each  sbonid 
be  considered  as  merely  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass*  In 
a  picturesque  imitation  of  nature,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  when 
planted,  should  be  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  most  irrega«> 
lar  manner ;  both  in  their  disposition  with  reference  to  their  imme- 
diate effect  as  plants,  and  with  reference  to  their  future  efiect  as 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  some  places  trees  should  prevail,  in  others 
shrubs ;  in  some  parts  the  plantation  should  be  thick,  in  others' 
it  should  be  thin ;  two  or  three  trees,  or  a  tree  and  shrub,  ought 
often  to  be  planted  in  one  hole,  and  this  more  especially  on' 
lawns.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  scat- 
tered in  the  gardenesque  manner,  every  one  should  stand  singly; 
as  in  the  geometrical  manner  they  should  stand  in  regular  lines, 
or  in  some  4*egular  figure.  In  the  gardenesque,  there  mav  be 
single  trees  and  single  shrubs;  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  single  tree  in  the  picturesque*  Every  tree,  in  the  picturesque 
style  of  laying  out  grounds,  must  always  be  grouped  with  soihe^ 
thing  else,  if  it  should  be  merely  a  shrub,  a  twiner,  or  a  tuft  oF> 
grass  or  other  plants  at  its  root  In  the  gardenesque,  the  beauty  > 
of  the  tree  consists  in  its  own  individual  perfections,  which  are^ 
fully  developed  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  manner  in  whith* 
it  has  been  grown ;  in  the  picturesque,  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or: 
shrub,  as  of  every  other  object  in  the  landscape,  consists  in  it^' 
fitness  to  group  with  other  objects.  Now,  the  fitness  of  one 
object  to  group  with  another  evidently  does  not  conaist  in  ttie- 
perfection  of  the  form  of  that  object,  but  rather  in  that  impei^-^ 
tion  which  requires  another  object  to  render  it  complete.   *  t  -    i 

In  Bustic^  Indigenous^  or  Fao^simile  Imitations  of  l^aMral 
Scenery^  the  object,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  to  deceive- 
the  spectator,  and  make  him  believe  that  the  scene  prodMed  is' 
of  a  fortuitous  origin ;  or  produced  by  the  humble  exertion  of* 
a  country  labourer.  Such  scenes  differ  fi-om  those  of  the  geometric 
style,  and  also  from  thoseofartistical  imitation,  in  this^thatthesame 
person  who  contrives  them  must  also  execute  them.  They  tnh 
have  no  merit  in  design,  and  only  mechanical  merit  in  the  exectition.* 
They  scarcely  require  the  aid  of  either  a  professional  landscape* 
gardener,  or  a  professional  horticulturist;  but,  at  the  same  thne,' 
they  could  not  be  executed  by  every  common  labourer.  The' 
imitation  of  such  scenes  must  be  made  by  a  sort  of  self^aught 
artist,  or  a  r^^larly  instructed  artist  who  will  condescend  to 
accept  of  this  kind  of  employment 

Those  suburban  residences  in  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
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pmkioo  It  /fec^iDiile  imitatton  of  fortuitous  scenery  ought  to 
be  situnied.  in  or  near  the  heart  of  a  large  town,  in  order  that 
the  soene. created  may  contrast  the  more  advantageously  with 
every  ihing  around  it*  In  many  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London*  and'eiber  towos  which  are  built  of  brick,  and  where 
gravel  ia  Ibund  for  forming  the  roads,  there  are  often  clay  pits  or 
g^aivel  pito  on  tbe  ground  which  is  to  be  let  for  building  on ; 
aa  in  otber.  situations  there  are  old  chalk  pits  or  stone  quarries. 
Suppose  a  pit  of-  either  kind  to  be  in  some  part  of  a  piece  of 
ground  o£  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
suburban  residence;  and  that  it  were  thought  advisable,  as  an 
episode  to  the  geoeral  scenery  of  the  place,  that  a  fac-simile 
iQutaliion  of  iiature  should  be  created  in  this  pit.  As  a  first  en- 
ample,,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  pit  is  a  clay  pit,  and  not  fit  for 
a  human  habitation  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case,  let  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  be  covered  with  turf,  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  mixed  with  nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  and  varied 
by  thorns,  briarsy  brambles,  elder  bushes,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  that  generally  spring  up  on  waste  ground.  In  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  let  there  be  pools  of  water,  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  some  alders  and  willows  of  the  com* 
ropnest  kind  for  shade.  These  and  other  details  being  executed 
iaibe  bottom  of  the  pit,  surround  it  on  the  outside  by  a  thick  plant- 
HUOQ  of/one  or  two  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  gene<- 
rally  ipund  in  copse-lvood ;  and  let  there  be  a  winding  straggling 
path  through  this  copse-wood,  of  such  a  length  as  to  obliterate  for 
the  nw>meo4  the  impression  of  the  artificial  scenery  of  the  other 
p#rts  of.,  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
while,  lie. .is  pursuing  the  winding  slightly  marked  path  among 
tbfi  Jbash^ft  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  If  the  plantation  were  sur*. 
Fow^^d  bgi  a  hedge  or  other  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  the  path 
were  fcluroiigh  a*  ^ip  in  this  fence,  the  deception  would  be  the 
more  comptete*   • 

The  $eo0nd  example  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  dry  gravel. pit, 
and  that  in  the  bottom  of  it  a  dwelling-place  might  be  formed  for 
a.wjorUman.^nd  his  wife^  with  a  hovel  to  serve  as  a  cow-shed, 
in  wbiob  eowA.  might  be  kept  for  the  family,  and  in  which  also 
.an  ass.m'^hl  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  in  rolling  his 
i^alkst' carting  manure  and  weeds,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
3l«adof  a  crooked  footpath  entering  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  as 
ia  the  first  example,  a  rough  winding  road  might  be  formed, 
by  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  gravel  had  been 
parted  put  of  the  pit,  but  which,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
become  principally  covered  with  grass ;  and  this  might  be  en«- 
tered  through  an  old  rickety  gate;  while  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  there  might  be  the  cottage  dwelling,  and  the  hovels,  which, 
.  though  comfortable  within,  ought  to  appear  in  a  balf*ruined 


statb  Without;  and  a  hayrick  rudely  ftlhcM  ^rotttiA,-  ^Wh  stnifl 
stuek  of  fegots  for  fuel,  &c.     The  reader  ciih  easily  soppff- 
tlie  test. 

Both  these  examples  would  be  fhc-simlle  imitatierfis,  wMdi" 
niight  easily  be  mistaken  for  nature  ii^lf,  6r  what  We  call  rustic* 
^enery ;  and,  though  they  might,  and  doubtless  woti^Id^  afibrd 
pleasure  in  themselTes,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  scenerV  around 
them,  yet  that  pleasure  could  in  no  respect  be  consideivd  as  re-^- 
sulting  from  them  as  works  of  art|  unless  we  were  told  that 
tbey  were  artificial  creations* 

Comparative  Merits  of  the  different  Styles.  We  have  been 
thus  dfflu^e  on  the  different  styles  of  laying  out  grounds,  in 
order  to  show  the  distinctive  character  of  each  %  and  that  each 
bas  its  peculiar  uses  and  beauties.  Since  the  introduction  oF  the 
modern  or  irregular  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  it  has  beeti 
customary  to  consider  that  style  only  as  exclusively  beautiful ; 
and  the  geometrical  style  as  unnatural  and  altogether  in'  bad 
ttiste.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  pervading,  we  tiiay  say, 
all  ranks,  and  being  found  in  all  books  that  mention  gardening' 
as-  an  art  of  taste,  we  see  constant  attempts  made  to  introduce 
the  irregular  manner  of  planting,  and  serpentine  lines,  in  places 
where  they  ara  altogether  unsuitable.  For  example,  it  is  not 
^noommen,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  to  fiod  a  garden,  or  a 
public  square,  with  the  boundary  fence  in  a  straight  line,  and 
parallel  to  it  a  serpentine  gravel  walk.  If  the  reader  has  un- 
derstood the  remarks  in  this  and  the  preceding  subsection,  he 
will  feel  and  comprehend  the  utter  want  of  harmony  whiclr 
exists  between  the  straight  Nne  and  the  serpentine  line,  inde<^ 
pondently  of  the  impossibility  of  walking  with  comfort,  when,  at 
every  five  or  six  steps,  the  walk  makes  a  turn ;  and  wh^re  the 
turns,  for  some  distance  before  the  eye,  may  be  all  seen  at  onee. 
For  such  scenes,  and  for  all  small  gardens,'  bordered  bjr  straight 
lines,  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style  is  unquestionably  the  best ; 
and  as  a  proof  that  this  is  t6e  case,  it  may  be  mentrohed,  that 
iril  small  gardens  are  laid  out  in  this  style  iovohmtarilV,  by  those 
who  have  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  donUtiess'fiYrtii 
ao  innate  feeling  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  to  the  boundfeiry 
fence.  Another  class  of  persons,  who  know  just  enough  of  gat^ 
dening  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  styles,  and  who  have  l^sen 
aceuatomed  to  hear  the  ancient  style  decried  by  all  the  authoti 
who  have  written  or  even  touched  on  gardening  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  look  at  the  straight  walks  of  their  smalt  vlVed 
gardens  as  deformities;  and  regret  that  they  caaoot,  fer  wast 
of  room,  indulge  in  that  style  which  alone  they  blive  been  taughl 
to  esteem  as  beautiful.  Such  ideas  are  entirely  the  reantl  of 
prejudice  in  favour  of  o|)inions  expressed  by  men  considered  as 
authorities,  and  who,,  nt  the  time  thay  wrotej  were  so.  muob  cap- 
tivated by  the  novelty  of  th^  irr^ul^  style,  that  they  could 


ml  allow  tbemselv^  ta.  4o  justice  to  any  other.  Hencay  they 
cpod^iBned  the  i^epmetrip  or  regular  manner,  without  stopping 
to  enquire  into  its  merits ;  or,  in  their  admiration  of  the  modera 
s(jrle,,bei^  able  to.^parate  what  was  merely  the  effect  oF  no* 
¥^4yf  .from  what  was  due  to  its  permanent  characteristics.  If 
whlM^r  we  havQ  saidon  this  subject  has  been  understood  by  the 
iBader*  he  will  consider  the  ancient  style  as  equal  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  modern  oDe»  and  possessing  quite  as  much  claim  to 
he  eaUc4  natural,  and  iu,  gocxl  taste,  as  it  does.  In  feet,  the 
geometric  style  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  natural  of  the  two ; 
since  the  first  indications  which  children  and  rude  nations  give 
of  bj]ildings»  sculpture,  gardening,  or  any  other  ornamental 
or  mixed  art,  are  always  niarked  by  regularity,  or  some  dispo- 
sitipa  of  the  materials  which  shows  the  object  produce<l  to  be 
the  work  of  man,  and  not  the  result  of  nature. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  that  whenever 
a  piece  of  grouud  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  is  small,  and  bounded 
by  straight  lines,  the  geometrical  style  is  that  which  ought 
to  be  employed ;  that.when  the  ground  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden 
is  large,  it  may  be  laid  out  in  any  style,  or  partly  in  the  regular, 
and  partly  in  the  irreguhir  styles ;  and  that  where  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  varied,  the  irregular  style  is  most  suitable ;  while 
the  geometrical  style  should  be  preferred  when  the  surface  is 
even  or  fiat. 

With  arespect  to  those  modifications  of  the  irregular  style 
which  we  have  described  as  the  picturesque,  gardenesque,  and 
rustic  or  rural,  the  first,  as  it  requires  least  labour  in  tlie  ma*- 
oagement,  is  best  adapted  for  grounds  of  considerable  extent ; 
^e  jeoond  is  more  suitable  for  those  persons  who  are  botanists, 
rather  th^n  general  admirers  of  scenery,  because  it  is  best  cal- 
culate4  for  displaying  the  individual  beauty  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  tb^  h^  order  and  keeping  of  lawns,  walks,  &c. ;  and  the 
third  for'  persons  of  a  romantic  or  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  who 
delight  in  surrounding  themselves  with  scenery  associated  with  a 
station  in  life  strongly  opposed  to  that  in  which  they  are  really 
placed;  or  to  attract  attention  by  producing  a  striking  contrast 
to  refined  and  artistical  scenery,  whether  in  the  irregular  or  geo* 
metric  styles. 

$UB8BgT.  8.     Of  those  Principles  xnhich  are  peculiar  to  Arehiiedure 
^  and  Landscapc'Gardening  respectively* 

Haviko  treated  on  those  principles  which  are  common  to 
irehiteoture  and  landscape-gardening,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
iomething^^ould  be  said  on  such  as  are  peculiar  to  each.  These, 
it  mui$t  be  at  once  obvious,  are  very  different  in  the  two  arts ; 
since  indie  one,  tias.  architecture,  the  artist  has  to  operate  with 
inanimate  matter,  in  consequence  of  which  his  productions  are 
most  fHfffbct  the  moment  after  they  ate  finished ;  while,  m  the 
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odier,'he  has  to  operate  with  arateriaU  whieh  live  and  growi  and 
the  effect  of  which  depends  on  time  aod  future  management 

Peimanence  may  be  said  to  be.ttie.  prioeiple  wbich  is  peouf*- 
culiarly  characteristic  of  architecturei  and  wfakh  leads  to  aU  tb^ 
various  subordinate  principles  and  ruleti  taught  by  the  art « of 
building;  such  as  stability  of  position,  durability  of  materiafa^ 
strength  of  construction,  &c. 

Progress  may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  principle  which  is^ 
characteristic  of  landscape-gardening, . and  which  leads. to  all 
the  subordinate  principles  and  rules  which  rei^ulate  gardeniog 
as  an  art  of  culture.  Among  these  are,  providing  for  growth,  by/ 
suiting  the  trees  to  soil,  situation^  and  climate ;  providing  fbr 
their  future  increase  in  size,  by  thinning  and  pruning ;  .providing 
for  all  the  various  points  of  culture  and  management;  and  pro«- 
viding  for  removal  and  decay,  by  the  introduction  or  substitution 
of  young  plants. 

In  comparing  any  house  with  any  garden,  it  will  be  foaad 
that  the  one  is  nearly  always  the  same ;  and  that  the  others 
not  only  changes  every  year,  but  changes  with  every  sea^oo^ 
Every  natural  change  which  takes  effect  on  an  archiieetural 
structure  after  it  is  completed,  may  be  considered  as.  a  stepJft 
its  progress  to  decay ;  while  every  natural  change  in  a  gardeoy 
after  it  is  completed,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  a  step  in  its 
progress  to  maturity.  It  is  the  business  of  the  architect,  theser: 
fore,  to  bring  his  work  as  near  to  perfection  as  he  can  himself, 
and  to  construct  it  so  that  it  may  remain  as  long  as  possible 
without  change ;  while  it  is  that  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  form 
his  plan  and  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  may  admit, 
of  all  those  future  alterations,  such  as  the  removal  of  t^e^  bv 
thinning,  altering  their  shapes  .  or  sizes,  pruning,  &,c.9  wiiich; 
the  progress  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  and  the  groijfrth  aad 
habit  of  particular  kinds,  will  require. 

Our  object  in  mentioning  these  two  principles  is,  to  show  that 
inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  building  is  essential  to,, 
the  architect,  so  is  that  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  culture,  to  tbe 
landscape-gardener. 

Sect.  1 1.  Ground  Plans  for  laying  out  and  planting  Subtirbdft 
Gardens,  with  Directions  Jbr  their  Management^  and  Estimates 
of  their  Jirst  Cost  and  yearly  Expense. 

SuBUKBAN  gardens  maybe  classed  in  the  same  manner  as^ 
housesi  viz.  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  rates.* 

First-rate  Gardens  we  shall  consider  as  including  all  filipse 
which  have  a  lawn  and  pleasure-ground)  and  also  a  park  .or* 
farm.     In  residences  of  this  class,  the  house  stands  at  some 
distance  from  the  entrance  gate ;  and  the  extent  of  the  grounds 
may  be  from  ten  acres  upwards. 

Second-rate  Gardens  we  shall  consider  as  those  i|^  which  .the 
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home  ttends  i^  some  ctistance  from  the  entrance  gatci  but  to 
which  there  is  no'psrk  or  farm  attached.  These  residences 
hw9e  a  pleasare-gnonnd)  a  walled  kitchen^arden,  and  stable 
offices;  and  theif  extent  may  be  from  two  acres  upwards. 

Tff$rd*rate  Gardans  may  be  such  as  haye  the  house  at  some 
distanccr  frotn  the  entrance  gate,  but  in  which  the  lawn,  pleasure- 
ground,  and  kitchen-garden  are  combined ;  and  they  may  be  an 
aore  or  more  in  extent. 

Fautth^ttie  Gardens  are  those  in  which  the  house  forms  part 
of  a  street  or  row ;  and  their  extent  may  be  from  one  perch  to  an 
aiere« 

The  first  three  of  these  classes  may  be  considered  as  villa 
gisrdens ;  and  the  gardens  of  street  houses  and  cottage  gardens 
are  hidoded  in  the  fourth.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the 
size  or  rate  of  the  garden  is  not  necessarily  a  criterion  for  the 
size  and  rate  of  the  house ;  for,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
tourn,  it  is  very  common  to  iSnd  a  first-rate  house  forming  one 
of  a  row  of  houses  placed  along  a  road,  with  a  fourth-rate  gar- 
den ;  and,  farther  in  the  country,  it  is  equally  common  to  find  a 
cottage  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  standing 
in  a  third,  •or  even  second,  rate  garden.  We  shall  commence 
with  the  lowest  class,  or  fourth-rate  gardens. 

« 

SossBCT.  1«     On  laying  outt  planting,  and  managing  Fourth-rate 

Suburban  Gardens. 

'Tk  treating  of  this  class  of  gardens,  we  shall  first  take  into 
consideration  those  circumstances  which  are  common  to  the 
class ;  next,  those  which  depend  on  particular  circumstances  of 
situation  and  extent  relatively  to  the  house ;  and,  thirdly,  those 
which  depend  on  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  occupier. 

The  general  considerations  are  those  which  relate  to  permanent 
oot-door  arrangements  and  aspect. 

The  relative  considerations  include  the  gardens  of  houses  in  a 
connected  row  or  street ;  the  gardens  of  double  detached  houses, 
that  Is  of  liouses  built  in  pairs,  and  forming  part  of  a  row ;  and 
the  gardens  of  houses  which  are  detached  on  every  side,  but 
which  still  form  part  of  a  row,  or  line  of  houses. 

The  personal  considerations  are,  laying  out  and  planting  with 
a  view  to,  1.  Economy  in  the  first  cost ;  2.  Economy  in  the  after- 
management  ;  3.  Profit ;  4.  Exercise  and  recreation  for  the  oc- 
cftpier  and  his  fisimily  ;  5.  Growing  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables, 
with  some  flowers ;  6.  Growing  only  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers ;  7.  Growing  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  and  Forcing; 
8.  Florist's  flowers;  andj  9.  Forming  a  botanical  collection. 

.  Division  i.     General  Considerations. 

$  1.  Permanent  out-'door  ArrangcTnents.  —  The  house  being 
boUt,  we  shall  suppose  the  whote  plot  of  ground,  including 
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the  front  garden,  the  space  on  which  the  house  Istands,  ttnd  the 
back  garden,  to  vary  from  50  ft  to  SOO  ft.  in  length,  atld  fk)m 
20  fu  to  100  ft.  in  breadth;  for  the  same  modes  of  planting  and  lay- 
ing out  are  applicable  to  all  the  plots  between  these  two  extremes^ 
and  even  to  larger  and  smaller  ones  attached  to  houses,  fbrmirig 
part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  soil  of  such  a  plot,  whether  large  or 
small,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  loam  more  or  less  light  or  heavy.; 
that  soil  being  more  common  than  any  other  in  the  neighbcfur^ 
hood  of  towns,  because  they  are  generally  built  iil  valleys  or 
plains,  where  the  soil  is  most  commonly  alluvial  or  cmyejr, 
though  sometimes  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly.  The  surface  of  plots 
Qf  ground  within  the  given  limits  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  thati 
tolerably  even ;  for,  though  it  may  slope  in  some  directtbns,  and 
have  some  holes  and  protuberances,  from  accidental  circurti- 
stances,  it  can  scarcely  have  any  natural  undulations.  The  extent 
and  the  kind  of  ground  being  given,  the  first  things  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  the  supply  of  water  or  of  gas  to  the  house,  if  by 
pipes  that  come  through  the  garden  ;  the  pump  or  well,  if  wa^ 
ter  is  not  laid  on :  the  outbuildings,  if  any ;  the  und^rKlrainifge 
of  the  ground ;  the  surface  drainage ;  the  number  and  difectioti 
of  the  walks ;  the  improvement  of  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
arrangement  for  posts  for  drying  clothes.  The  rate  of  the  hott^e 
is  not  an  important  object  of  consideration,  as  it  is  chiefly  a  guide 
in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  kind  and  the*  magnitude  of  the  out- 
buildings. 

Pipes  through  the  Garden^  for  Water  or  Oas^  ^.  As  mxi^t 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  are  supplied  Hfiih 
water  from  public  sources,  by  means  of  small  pipes  raid  firom^a 
main  pipe  in  the  street  to  the  cistern  or  cisterns  in  the  house, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  contriving  the  mrange- 
ment  of  the  front  garden,  is,  to  fix  on  the  place  where  the  seHice- 
pipe,  as  it  is  called,  shall  be  laid  down.  The  object  should  be,^to 
secure  the  pipe  from  frost  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and 
to  admit  of  its  being  laid  bare,  when  necessarv»  for  repairs,  wTefa  as 
little  derangement  to  the  garden,  and  especially  to  the  walks,  ^ 
possible.  The  service  water-pipe  commonly  enters  the  ftoiit 
garden  under  the  sill  of  the  street  entrance  or  gate,  and  is  con-^ 
ducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  or  through  that  part  of  t^e 
lawn,  or  front  garden,  on  which  there  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  to 
the  cisterns  in  the  house  or  in  the  area.  The  depth  of  the  tr^hdi, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  pipe  is  laid,  ought  not  to  be  les^  Uian 
S  ft.,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  frost ;  and  if,  in  any  part,  it  pas^ 
through  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  occasionally  trenched,  there 
ought  to  be  a  line  of  bricks  or  tiles  placed  immediately  over  the 
pipe,  to  protect  it  from  the  spade  or  mattock.  Second  and  third- 
rate  suburban  houses  are  frequently  supplied  with  ns  from  die 
mains,  which  are  carried  along  the  streets  for  the  pubuc  iampo,  for 
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1^  lamp.  oulsidQ  the  frontdoor ;  aiid«  probably,  gas  will  ere  long  b^ 
required^  evep  in  fourth-rate  bouses,  for  the  purposes  of  cookery* 
The  servicerpipes  for  conveying  gas  need  not  be  laid  deeper 
ia  the  soil  than  1  ft.^  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost; 
but,  like  the  water-pipes^  they  ought  to  be  protected,  by  bricks 
or  tijes^  from  the  risk  of  the  spade,  when  the  gravel  of  the  walks 
is  turned  or  flower-beds  are  dug;  and,  like  them,  they  should  be 
laid  down  in  SMch  a  direction  as  that,  when  repairs  are  wanted,  they 
may  occasion  as  little  derangement  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  possible.  In  general,  the  gas*pipe  should  not  be  laid  directly 
over  the  waterrpip^ ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  could  not 
be  laid  bare  and  examined  without  disturbing  the  former.  If, 
however,  the  water-pipe  is  laid  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost,  or  of  being  disturbed  by  the  spade,  it  is  not  likely  to 
require  repair  for  many  years,  or  even  a  lifetime;  except  at  its 
jupction  with  the  main  pipe  in  the  street,  and  with  the  cistern  in 
the  house  or  in  the  area ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  gas-pipe  may  be 
laid,  over  it«  That  part  of  the  water-pipe  which  rises  out  or  the 
ground  to  supply  the  cistern,  if  not  carefully  protected  by  a  thidk 
casiiig  of  charcoal,  ashes,  or  sand,  enclosed  in  brickwork,  will  be 
liable  to  be  frozen  and  burst  every  winter;  more  especially  where 
the.  cistern  is  placed  in  the  area.  The  connexion,  indeed,  of  the 
serviQe  water-pipe  with  the  cisterns  of  a  house  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  which  the  builder  has  to  manage.  It  is  very  com- 
monly got  over  by  directing  the  servants  of  the  occupier,  when  the 
.winxer  |ipproache%  to  wrap  straw  round  the  pipes  where  they  join 
the  cistern ;  or,  perhaps,  a  cock  is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the 
servants  to  empty  the  service-pipe,  or  that  portion  of  it  next  the 
cist^n,  eyery  tme  that  the  cistern  is  filled ;  but,  as  these  precau- 
tionajry^  measures  are  commonly  delayed  till  after  a  severe  frost 
has  occurred,  the  pipes  are  generally  burst  once  or  twice  every 
winter^  and  the  plumber  requires  to  be  called  in  accordingly. 
There  , are,  .inde^,  very  few  second  and  third-rate  suburban 
bou^es^  the  occupiers  of  which  have  not  a  plumber's  bill  to  pay 
leverj  year*  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  is  requisite,  to  have 
tbe^  service  water-pipe  rendered  perfectly  secure  from  frost, 
fron)  tiie  point  where  it  leaves  the  main  in  the  street,  to  the  ori- 
jBce  of  the  cock  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  cistern;  and 
buUders  and  occupiers  should  insist  on  their  plumbers  making 
sur^  of  this  results 

,  OiUTimilding^  Pump  or  Welly  4*^*  In  gardens  to  third  and 
&urth*rate  houses  a  privy  is  commonly  required  outside  the 
house,  and  a  dust  hole  is  essential.  Both  these  ought  to  be  placed 
close  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  back  door,  in  order  that 
the;y  W|ay  be  as  conveniently  reached  as  possible.  At  the  bottoms 
of  gardens,  even  of  the  smallest  si^e,  it  will  generally  be  found 
ns^ul  V^  bave  a  shed  for  lumber,  clothes-posts,  old  wood  for 
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fuel,  &c. ;  and  a  pit,  S  ft.  sqaare  ftnd^  IL'didep,  Kned-with  bride 
or  stone,  for  such  rubbish  rs  will  rot  into  manured.  There  sbotikl, 
also,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  be  a  pump  or  well,  because,  even  if 
it  does  not  supply  water  fit  for  the  kitchen,  it  will,  at  least,  be  use^ 
All  for  watering  the  garden,  and  in  case  of  fire*  If  the  occupier 
is  much  attached  to  gardenitig,  and  intends  to  cultivate  culinary 
vegetables,  a  manure  tank,  for  liquid  manure  (which  mfghtse^ve, 
in  some  cases,  as  a  cesspool  for  the  privy),  would  befound  useAil ; 
and,  if  it  were  properly  constructed  of  brick  iiiid  in  cehienrt^ 
with  a  closely  fitted  covering  stone,  it  would  be  attended  with 
no  offensive  smell.  When  the  family  washing  is  peHbrmed  at 
home,  the  soap^ud8  should  always  be  emptied  into  tins  tank,  aa, 
afier  they  have  fermented  for  some  time,  they  make  excellent 
manure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  shed,  well,  &c.,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden ;  or,  in  whatever  part  of  it  they  may 
be,  to  have  them  hidden  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
from  those  of  the  adjoining  houses,  by  evergreen  trees'  atid 
shmbs.  In  fourth«*rate  gardens  to  first  or  second-rate  hckises; 
there  may  be  one  or  more  bowers,  or  covered  seats ;  and  these^ 
and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  green-houses,  or  Other 
plant*house$,  if  they  are  required,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration before  determining  on  the  position  ot  the  drains,  and 
the  direction  of  the  walks. 

Drainage^  Walks^  and  Texture  of  the  Soil^  S^ci,  The'  ground, 
where  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  perfectly  under'^rained;  by 
drains  down  the  middle  of  both  the  front  and  ba^^k  garden^ 
communicating  with  the  public  sewer,  or  with  some  other  hiain 
clrain ;  or,  if  the  back  garden  be  large,  and  the  soil  vei^  Wer, 
there  may  be  a  drain  along  one  side  of  each  of  the  sid^  walk^t 
to  these  drains  there  ought  to  be  communications,  with  gm«> 
tings  at  regular  distances,  if  the  walks  are'abovi^  10b  ft;  M 
length;  but,  if  they  are  shorter,  one  grating,  in  the  lowest  poiM 
of  tne  garden,  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  gat^eo  be  i^  ft.  or  60  ft. 
broad,  the  soil  a  very  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  'fl&t,  there 
ought  not  only  to  be  drains  to  the  walks,  but  drams -td  the 
part  of  the  garden  kept  under  kitchen  crops  or  ft6Wek%  and  also 
to  those  *parts  which  are  kept  under  grass.  Nothing  ebtitriblstt^ 
more  to  the  comfort  nfibrded  by  a  garden  on  a  strong  clayey  sotf, 
than  thorough  drainage;  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  waHt 
out  in  it  after  a  shower  of  rain,  though  this  is  generally  <ine  of  the 
most  delightful  times  in  which  a  garden  can  be  vi^ewed  by  a  petw 
8on  fond  of  gardening.  In  very  small  gardens,  wher^  it  k  vftk 
considered  necessary  to  have  under-drains,  it  wiU  be  sufficient'  fd 
direct  the  water  by  the  surface-drainage  to  one  point,  tth^iie  'it 
may  sink  into  the  soil.  The  proper  execution  of  the  surface^ 
drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  ^ve^ 
description  of  garden,  whether  large  or  small ;  niore  etfpedal^ 
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of  «U  8uch  as  are  on  loamy  or-clayey  soils.  For  this  reason, 
evep,  in  some  case^i  before  determining  on  the  under-drainageof 
$be  back  gardeni  the  surface-drainage,  ought  to  be  attended  to 
by  fimootbing  down  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  by 
forming  it  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination,  or  slope,  to  some  one 
point  in  the  garden,  generally  that  which  is  the  most  distant 
froo)  the  house.  To  this  point  all  the  rain  water  that  falls  on 
the  walks  should  rim,  and  find  an  exit  either  by  a  porous  sub- 
soil, or  by  a  gi'ating  communicating  with  an  under-drain.  In 
back  gardens  of  great  length,  it  may  happen  that  the  middle  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  surface;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
surface  water  ought  to  be  directed  thither  from  both  extremities ; 
but  in  fourth-rate  gardens  it  seldom  happens  that  the  surface 
may  not  be  made  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  beck  garden,  even  though  it  should  be  200  fl.  in  length. 
In  regard  to  front  gardens,  if  the  walk  and  the  lawn  have  an  ii»- 
clination  from  the  house  to  the  street,  that  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient  The  surface-drainage,  and  also  the  under 
drainage^,  being  determined  on  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  we 
fibali  suppose  that  he  has  had  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house,  sloped  accordingly.  The  next  point 
13  to  determine  the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  because 
it  is  alongside  of  them  that  the  under-drains  are  commonly 
formed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all  small  gardens,  the 
pbject  is  tp  get  as  long  a  walk  as  possible ;  and  the  longest 
Unc;  within  any  given  space  must  necessarily  be  that  which  goes 
round  it^  The  direction  and  position  of  the  walks  in  fourth- 
rate  gardens  is  therefore  easily  settled.  The  next  point  is  to 
djetermipe  where  the  drains  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  have  them 
duff  and  filled  in,  the  manner  of  doing  which  will  be  treated  of 
vnuer  the  head  of  garden  operations.  The  walks  may  be  then 
bf^Uowed  QUi,  in  the  manner  which  will  also  be  hereafter  d^ 
scribed;  4od  the  ground  which  is  to  be  planted  or  covered  with 
turf  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2 ft.  or  S ft.;  and,  in  per- 
forming this  operation!  if  the  soil  requires  to  be  rendered  lighter, 
or  .more  porouss  which  is  always  the  case  with  a  strong  clay,  it 
OMghtto.be  mixed  with  lime  rubbish,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  with  all 
of  these^  to  s,uch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  readily  pervious  to 
pater.  It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  do  this  in  those  parts 
qf  ihe  garden  which  are  most  in  shade;  particularly  on  the 
jiqrtb  side  of  the  house,  when  it  fronts  the  south.  The  ground 
l^ing  trenched,  and  the  walks  hollowed  out,  the  whole  should 
remain  some  weeks,  and,  if  convenient,  one  whole  winter,  to  settle, 
t^fore  the  final  smoothing  of  the  surface,  the  graveling  or  paving 
of  the  walks,  the  edging  of  them,  and  the  planting  of  the  trees  and 
i^hrubsk  When  so  much  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  ground 
to  settle^. it  13  better  not  to  trench  it  under  where  the  walks  and 
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their  edgings  are  to  be  placed  at  ali»  but  merely  to  dig  it;  be  - 
cause,  when  trenched  ground  does  not  settle  evenly^  which  it 
very  seldom  does,  the  materials  of  which  the  walk  is  formedf 
and  its  edgings,  require,  afler  a  few  months,  to  be  taken  up 
and  relaid. 

Arrangement  for  Posts  far  Clothes-Lines.  One  considerable 
advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  to  most  families,  and  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  have  children,  is,  that  they  are  enabled  by  it 
to  wash  at  home,  and  have  their  clothes  dried  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  country,  clothes  are  generally  dried  on  hedges  or  bushes; 
but  in  suburban  gardens  they  are  commonly  hung  on  lines 
which  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  along  one  side,  or  round 
the  entire  garden.  In  gardens  to  houses  of  the  smallest  siae^ 
these  posts  are  commonly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  lines 
&stened  to  them  on  washing  days,  and  taken  down  when  not 
wanted;  but,  in  all  the  better  description  of  gardens,  sockets, 
which  have  been  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  port  of  the  posts, 
are  fixed  in  the  ground;  and  into  these  the  posts  are  inserted 
on  washing  days,  and  the  lines  attached  to  them.  When  the 
clothes  are  dried,  and  the  lines  are  also  dry,  and  have  been 
taken  off  and  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the  wash-house  or  back 
kitchen,  the  posts  are  taken  up  out  of  the  sockets,  and  put  some- 
where under  cover.  If  there  is  no  shed,  they  may  be  laid  on 
brackets  projecting  from  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  coping  board 
close  over  them  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

Fig.  49.  shows    the  socket   for  the 
^^^     clotbes-post :  it  is  made  of  four  pieces 
xj^f  of  board,  forming  a  rectangular  tube, 
s^/^     rather  narrower  at  the  lower  end ;  and 
/  is  a  cap,  or  cover,  also  of  wood,  with 
a  ring  in  the  top  for  lifting  it  off,  which 
is  put  on  when  the  posts  are  not  in  use, 
to  prevent  the  socket  from  being  filled 
up  with  dirt  and  stones;  the  length  of 
the  tube  forming   the  socket  is  gene- 
rally about  18  in.,  and  the  width  inside 
about  4  in.  at  top  and  3  in.  at  bottom. 
Fig.  50.  represents     a    clothes-post :    it    has    a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  (at  u),  to  prevent   it 
from  being  wedged  too  firmly  into  the  socket; 
and  two  pins  (v)  passed  through  the  top,  in  op- 
posite directions,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
lines.    In  some  gardens  the  lines  are  fastened  to 
trees,  or  stretched  across  the  garden  from  hooks 
in  the  side  walls ;  but  the  most  convenient  position  is  along  the 
sides  of  the  walks,  over  the  margin  of  the  turi^  so  that  a  person 
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may  stand  on  the  walk,  while  hanging  up  and  taking  down  the 
clothes. 

§  2.  Laying  out  and  planting  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Gardens, 
rekttiveli/  to  Atpect.'  As  gariJens  of  this  class  are  always  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  they  are  more  influenced  by  their  aspect, 
and  die  position  of  the  house  relatively  to  them,  than  any  others. 
The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
contriving  how  they  are  to  be  laid  out  and  planted,  is,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  surface  of  the  garden,  and  the  walls  or  other 
fences  by  which  it  is  bounded,  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  (he 
sun  throughout  the  year.  On  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the 
sun  all  the  future  operations  depend ;  for  this  must  determine 
the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  that  will  thrive  in  the  garden ; 
and  on  these  trees  and  plants  necessarily  depends  the  kind 
of  soil  that  ought  to  be  procured  for  growing  them  in,  or 
the  improvement  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  soil  already 
there;  as  well  as  the  future  culture  of  the  whole.  Fig,  5L  is  a 
diagram,  representing  the  four  leading  directions  of  streets 
which  occur  in  towns  and  their  suburbs ;  and  the  bare  inspection 
of  this  figure  will  show  what  positions  are  most  favourable  for 
the  admission  of  the  sun  to  the  surface  and  boundary  walls  of 
the  gardens,  as  well  as  to  the  different  sides  of  the  houses, 
throughout  the  year.  In  this  figure,  a  a  represent  tw^o  rows  of 
houses  placed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  street  running  north 
and  south ;  in  the  gardens  of  which  there  will  be  no  shadow 
at  midday  throughout  the  vear,  but  those  of  the  separation 
fences:  if  these  are  low,  or  if  they  are  of  open  work,  the  shade 
wiU^do  very  little  injury  ;  and,  unless  the  situation  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  smoky  atmosphere,  peaches  and  grapes  may  be 
ripened  in  the  climate  of  London,  on  the  wall  which  faces 
the  sooth.  Ivy  or  ornamental  creepers  may  be  grown  on  the 
wall  having  a  northern  exposure ;  and  almost  any  kind  of  plant 
thought  desirable  may  be  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  the  gar- 
den ;  provided  such  trees  or  sht'ubs  as  may  be  planted  there  are 
not  allowed  to  grow  to  such  a  height  as  to  shade  the  peach  wall. 

hxhb  two  double  detached  houses  are  shown  ;  the  fronts  of 
which  are  also  parallel  to  a  north  and  south  road,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  which  have  nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  shown 
at  a,  except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  of  the  house  next 
the  north  will  be  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  season ;  as  shown  by  the  triangular  shadow  thrown  upon 
that  garden  in  the  diagram. 

At  c  are  two  rows  of  houses  similar  to  those  at  a  \  but,  as 
their  direction  is  south-west,  the  sun  will  shine  on  both  sides  of 
these  houses,  and  both  on  their  front  and  back  gardens,  every 
day  on  which  he  appears,  throughout  the^yean  The  small  pro^ 
portion  of  shadow  which  these  houses  will  throw  upon  their 
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rdens  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  the  triangular 
messes  of  shade  on  tlie  front  gardens  on  one  side  of  the  road ; 
and  on  the  back  gardens  on  the  other.  The  actual  shadow 
thrown  by  a  row  of  connected  houses  on  the  ground  would, 
of  course,  be  a  parallelogram,  and  not  a  series  of  triangles;  but 
our  object  in  giving  this  diagram  is  not  bo  much  to  show  the 
actual  shadows  that  will  be  thrown  at  any  particular  time  upon 
the  ground,  as  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  shadow  which  one 
position  of  the  house  and  garden  fences  will  throw  on  the  ground 
relatively  to  what  will  be  done  by  another  position.  In  the  dou- 
ble detached  houses,  b,  d,f,  &c.,  the  proportion  of  shadow  which 
we  have  shown  in  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  part  of 
the  garden  which  will  be  most  in  bhade  throughout  the  year. 
The  walls  of  those  gardens  which  have  a  south-east  exposure 
will  ripen  figs,  apricots,  and  the  finer  plums ;  while  those 
having  a  north-west  exposure  may  be  devoted  to  currants  or  mo- 
rello  cherries ;  or  to  roses,  and  the  liner  kinds  of  ornamental 
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double  detached  houses^  the  gardens  of  which  have  similar  ad- 
vantages to  those  at  c,  but  increased  in  consequence  of  the  houses 
being  detached,  and  their  diagonals  being  south  and  north, 
whicii  admits  of  the  sun  shining  all  round  them  on  every  day 
on  which  he  appears. 

AtJ'fi  on  a  road  in  the  direction  of  south-east  and  north'- 
west,  are  shown  double  detached  houses,  square  in  the  plan ;  the 
diagonals  of  whidi,  being  directly  south  and  north,  their  exterior 
walls  and  their  gardens  will  have  nearly  the  same  advantages  as 
those  of  the  houses  shown  at  d ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  a 
wall  having  a  south-west  aspect  is  not  considered  quite  so  good 
for  ripening  the  finer  fruits,  or  growing  the  more  delicate  creep- 
ers, as  otie  facing  the  south-east. 

At  g  are  shown  two  rows  of  houses  on  the  north  and  south 
aides  of  a  road  running  east  and  west ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  front  or  street  gardens  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter;  while  the  gardens  behind  these  houses  will  be 
entirely  in  the  sun  throughout  the  year.  As  the  side  walls  of 
these  gardens  (at  b)  can  only  enjoy  the  sun  one  half  of  every  day, 
neither  of  them  are  fit  for  ripening  the  finer  fruits ;  but  both 
of  them  will  grow  plums  and  cherries,  and  both  are  admirably 
adapted  for  ornamental  climbers.  Against  the  wall  ut  the 
furUier  end  of  the  garden,  which  will  be  in  the  shade  almost 
everyday  in  the  year,  ivy  and  some  very  hardy  climbers  may  be 
planted,  such  as  the  Virginian  creeper  and  the  Ayrshire  rose : 
and  against  the  house  at  the  opposite  end,  which  will  be  fully  in 
the  sun  every  day  in  the  year,  may  be  planted  a  vine  and  a  fig; 
the  latter  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wail,  as  high  as  the 
first  floor  windows,  and  the  former  to  clothe  the  upper  part 
as  high  as  the  roof.  The  walks  of  such  gardens  will  be  equallv 
dry  on  both  sides  of  the  garden,  because  one  boundary  wall 
does  not  throw  more  shade  on  the  walk  running  parallel  to  it, 
and  near  it,  than  the  other ;  and,  provided  the  cross  walk  at 
the  south  end  is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  wall, 
or  boundary  fence,  as  not  to  be  shaded  by  it,  it  will  be  as  dry  as 
the  side  walks.  Hence,  these  gardens  are  more  favourable  for 
invalids  to  walk  in  during  winter,  and  immediately  after  rains, 
than  those  can  be  where  one  of  the  side  walks  is  chiefly  in  shade, 
OS  will  be  the  case  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  a  a.  The  front 
gardens  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  east  and  west 
road  will  enjoy  the  sun  throughout  the  day  during  the  whole 
year,  and  are,  therefore,  unless  the  road  is  very  dusty,  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  the  finer  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  gardens  at 
s,  behind  these  houses,  are,  however,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  point  of  aspect;  for  one  half  of  them  will  be  entirely  under 
shade  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  also  during  a 
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considerable  portion  of  both  the  spring  and  autamh.  Only  the 
small  portion  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this  garden,  which  forms 
the  end  of  it,  is  fit  for  the  finer  froits ;  the  remainder  should 
be  covered  with  ornameutkl  climbers :  and  the  walks,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  will  unavoidably  be  cold  and  damp. 

At  k  are  shown  two  double  detached  houses,  one  oa  the  south 
and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  which 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  houses  shown  at 
g :  but  the  two  gardens  at  m,  being  open  and  airy,  will  be 
very  suitable  for  taking  exercise  in  throughout  the  year ;  and  a 
vine  or  a  fig  may  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
The  gardens  at  /  will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those  at  m,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sun  being  admitted  to  the  sides  of  the  house  as 
well  as  to  its  front.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses 
at  df  &,  and^  the  great  advantage  of  detached  houses,  in  point 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  obvious. 

Single  detached  houses,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  are 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  respecting  shade  as  detached  houses 
which  are  in  pairs. 

Division  ii.    Relative  Connderations. 

$  1.  The  Gardens  of  Houses  in  a  connected  RoWy  or  Street ^  in* 
elude  a  front  and  back  garden ;  neither  of  which  can  ever  be  of 

E eater  width  than  the  frontage  of  the  house.  The  row  of  houses 
ing,  for  greater  convenience,  generally  placed  near  the  road, 
the  front  gardens  are  seldom  of  much  depth ;  but  the  depth  of 
the  back  garden  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  the  situation 
will  allow.  The  side  walls,  or  fences,  are  always  parallel  to  each 
other ;  and  they  are  generallv  low,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  produce  but 
little  shade.  The  end  of  the  back  garden,  opposite  to  the  house, 
is  necessarily  of  the  same  width  as  the  house ;  and  frequently, 
though  not  always,  it  has  a  door  into  a  back  road  or  lane.  In 
the  back  gardens  attached  to  second  and  third-rate  houses,  the 
coach-house  and  stables,  or  other  out-door  offices,  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  bottom,  or  farther  end,  of  the  garden,  and  are 
entered  by  a  gate  opening  into  the  lane ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  fourth-rate  gardens  belong  to  houses  the  occupiers 
of  which  do  not  keep  horses  or  carriages.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that,  in  gardens  of  so  regular  a  shape,  whether  large  or  small, 
there  can  be  very  little  variety  produced  in  laying  them  out ;  that 
the  style  adopted  must  be  regular,  as  indicated  by  the  shape  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  house ;  and  that  the  chief  interest  must 
depend  on  the  trees  and  plants  introduced,  and  their  culture. 

§  2.  The  Gardens  of  double  detached  Houses  are,  like  those  of 
connected  rows  of  houses,  necessarily  bounded  by  straight  and 
parallel  lines ;  and  they  also  consist  of  some  ground  in  front  of  the 
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house,  with  a  larger  portion  behind  it ;  but  they  difier  in  having 
their  front  and  bietck  gardens  connected  by  another  portion  of 
ground  along  one  side  of  the  house,  as  at  6,  d^  &c.,  in  fig^  51. 
p.  1 78.  As  this  arrangement  requires  a  greater  width  of  frontage, 
fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  belonging  to  double  detached 
houses,  are  generally  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bouse,  than  those  belonging  to  houses  in  a  connected  row ;  and 
their  oudine  frequently  approaches  more  to  that  of  a  square, 
than  to  that  of  a  parallelogram.  In  other  respects,  this  de- 
scription of  garden  differs  very  little  from  the  preceding  one, 
except  in  making  a  greater  display  towards  the  street,  from  its 
greater  width  of  frontage.  In  laying  out  and  planting  such  a 
garden,  the  chief  source  of  Interest  still  consists  in  the  kinds  of 
trees  and  other  plants  employed,  and  their  careful  culture,  rather 
than  in  their  disposition  for  a  picturesque  and  varied  effect, 
thouffh  more  of  this  can  be  given  than  in  the  preceding  kind  of 
fourth-rate  suburban  gardens. 

$  S.  The  Gardens  of  Houses  which  are  detached  on  every  Side 
differ  from  the  preceding  kind  principally  in  having  a  still  greater 
frontage;  a  portion  of  the  garden  extending  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  in  addition  to  that  space  which  is  directly  in  front  of  it. 
The  general  outline  of  gardens  of  this  kind,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  houses  to  which  they  belong  still  forming  part  of 
a  street,  is  necessarily  rectangular ;  but,  if  the  depth  be  consi- 
derable, the  back  garden  will  be  large.  Gardens  of  this  kind 
make  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  street ;  and,  though  they 
do  not  admit  of  much  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  walks, 
from  the  boundaries  being  still  in  straight  and  parallel  lines,  yet 
the  walk  from  the  street  entrance  to  the  front  door  of  the  house 
may  be  so  conducted  as  to  display  an  interesting  variety  in  the 
disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

Having  briefly  characterised  these  three  kinds  of  fourth-rate 
suburban  gardens,  we  shall  now  take  each  kind  separately,  and 
show  the  manner  of  laying  out  and  planting  them,  so  as  to  suit 
the  personal  considerations  of  different  occupiers. 

Division  iiL    Personal  Considerations. 

The  situation,  aspect,  and  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  laid  out 
being  given,  the  artist  is  thus  rendered  aware  of  what  kind  of 
garden  it  is  capable  of  being  made;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  addition 
to  this,  that  he  should  know  what  kind  of  garden  the  intended 
possessor  is  in  want  of.  He  may  require  a  garden  which  shall 
be  kept  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  or  one  which  shall  be  de- 
voted chiefly  to  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers.  He  may 
wish  one  which  shall  never  require  any  labour  or  attention  from 
him ;  or  one  which  will  afford  nim  something  to  do  throughout 
the  year.     He  may  wish  a  good  deal  of  grass  for  his  children 
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to  play  on,  or  a  good  deal  of  gravel,  to  save  the  expense  of 
mowing  the  grass.  He  may  be  a  botanist,  and  wish  to  have  a 
collection  of  plants ;  or  a  florist,  and  desire  to  grow  florist'» 
flowers ;  and,  finally,  he  may  wish  to  indulge  in  forcing  either 
fruits  or  flowers,  or  to  grow  hot-house  or  green-house  plants. 
These,  and  similar  temporary  circumstances,,  must  all  be  taken 
Hito  consideration  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden,  even  of 
the  smallest  size,  no  less  than  the  permanent  ones  of  situation 
and  aspect ;  and,  of  course,  they  apply,  in  a  greater  degree^  to 
gardens  of  the  other  kinds  above  mentioned. 

§1.  Gardens  of  Houses  forming  Part  of  a  connected  Street^ 
or  Bow.-^l,  Ijaying  out  and  Plantings  vchere  the  Object  is  tie- 
saving  of  Expense  in  the  First  Cost,  If  nothing  is  to  be  attended 
to  but  the  saving  of  money,  there  can  be  no  more  economical 
mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  suburban  garden  than  that 
frequently  adopted  by  London  builders ;  viz.  to  level  and  di^ 
over  the  ground,  to  line  out  the  walks,,  and  cover  their  surface 
with  a  thin  coating  of  gravel,  and  to  leave  the  planting  of  the  back, 
garden  to  the  taste  of  the  person  who  may  purchase  or  rent  the 
house ;  while  a  few  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  cheapest  kinds  that 
can  be  got,  are  planted  in  the  plot  of  ground  in  front.  A  per-> 
son,  without  any  experience  in  gardenings  intending  to  rent  or 
purchase  a  house,  would  not  be  aware  of  the  falseness  of  the  ap* 
pearance  thus  put  on  the  ground ;  and  he  might  commence  the 
occupation  of  the  premises,  and  probably  continue  there  several 
years,  without  finding  it  out.  If  the  soil  were  dry,  he  would  not 
have  much  positive  suffering,  though,  as  the  things  he  planted 
could  never  grow  freely,  he  could  not  have  much  enjoyment. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  were  a  strong  clay,  the  whole 
garden  would  be  so  damp,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
as  not  only  to  preclude  all  enjoyment,  either  from  walking  round 
it,  or  cultivating  plants  in  it,  but,,  from  the  surface  being  at  all 
times  saturated  with  moisture,  the  dug  ground  soddened,  and 
the  gravel  of  the  walks  blackened,  ana  covered  with  lichens,  a 
kind  of  malaria  would  be  produced,  which  might  bring  on  fever 
and  other  diseases.  All  this  the  builder  might  have  prevented 
by  proper  under-drainage :  but  this  would  have  added  consider* 
ably  to  his  expense,  and  not  told  in  the  eyes  of  his  customers; 
and,  besides,  it  sometimes  happens  that  suburban  houses  are 
built  in  situations  where  there  are  no  public  drains  to  convey 
away  the  water  collected  in  the  under-drains  of  private  property. 
Hence,  when  a  garden  is  examined  by  an  intended  purchaser  or 
occupier,  the  first  points  to  enquire  into  are,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  whether  it  admits  of  being  thoroughly  under-drained,  and 
whether  this  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  This  subject, 
however,  is  one  which  very  few  persons  who  rent  or  purchase 
suburban  gardens,  especially  of  the  fourth-rate  class,  can  be  sup^ 
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posed  to  know  anything  about ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  recom- 
roeod  them  always  to  consult  a  commercial  gardener,  or  some 
gardening  Friend,  such  as  we  trust  this  book  will  prove  to  be  to 
them,  before  concluding  their  agreement. 

As  we  do  not  consider  the  mode  above  described,  however 
cheap  it  noay  be,  as  worthy  even  of  the  name  of  laying  out  a 
garden,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  cheapest  mode  of 
doing  this,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort,  and  also  agreeable  to  the  eye.  We  shall  suppose  the 
piece  of  ground  to  be  a  parallelogram  150  ft.  in  length,  and  SO  ft.  in 
breadth ;  and  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  though, 
if  it  were  in  any  other  direction,  the  laying  out  would  be  the  same, 
and  only  the  planting  somewhat  different  The  front  garden 
(a,  in  JSg.  52.)  is  a  square  of  30  ft.,  and, the  house  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft., 
exclusive  of  a  sunk  area  behind,  which  is  6  ft.  wide,  and  which 


contains  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  at  one  end,  and  a  landing  to  the 
back  door  of  the  house  at  the  other,  under  which  is  the  water 
cistern,  and  from  which  is  suspended  a  cage  safe.  The  service- 
pipe  for  water  being  laid  down  in  the  front  garden,  the  walk  in 
it  is  next  to  be  formed, from  the  street  entrance  to  the  frontdoor 
of  the  house.  It  is  4  ft.  in  width,  and  has  a  gradual  inclination, 
from  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  house  door,  to  the  street ;  and 
it  may  be  laid  with  gravel  or  flagstone,  whichever  may  be 
cheapest  in  the  given  locality.  The  surface  of  the  plot  in  the 
front  garden  should  have  a  direction  given  to  its  slope,  so  as  to 
carry  the  water  to  one  angle  (say  to  6),  which  should  be  6  or  3 
inches  lower  than  the  opposite  angle  (c),  and,  consequently,  some 
few  inches  lower  than  the  margin  of  the  walk  (at  d).  This  will 
provide  for  carrying  the  surface  water  from  the  house,  and  from 
the  margin  of  the  walk  to  the  point  b,  where,  if  the  subsoil  is  sand 
or  gravel,  it  will  sink  into  the  ground ;  but,  if  it  is  clay,  a  drain 
must  be  formed  from  that  point,  and  connected  with  the  surface 
by  a  mass  of  loose  stones  or  gravel.  If  this  garden  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  it  will  be  under  shade  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  dia- 
gram,^. 51.  in  p.  178.  We  would,  therefore,  not  recom- 
mend, in  this  case,  any  dug  beds  to  be  ia  it,  but  simply  one 
evergreen  shrub  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plot,  and  the 
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whole  of  the  remainder  to  be  sown  down  with  grass.  The  shrub 
may  be  either  a  laurustinus,  aucuba«  box,  variegated  holly,  or 
any  similar  kind  that  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  and  not  cost 
more  than  \s.  or  Is.  6d.  We  would  not  recommend  a  deciduous 
shrub,  because  the  effect  of  that  in  the  winter  season,  when  it 
was  without  its  leaves,  would  be  to  increase  the  apparent  cold- 
ness and  dreariness  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
garden  be  situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  it 
will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the  winter,  and  there  may 
be  a  few  shrubs  of  very  low  growth  planted  round  the  walls, 
and  one  or  more  deciduous  or  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  in  the 
centre,  as  indicated  in  J^.  52.  The  plot  may  then  be  sown 
down  with  grass,  as  in  the  other  case.  The  number  of  shrubs 
jequired  will  not  be  more  than  a  dozen ;  and,  as  the  great  object 
is  economy  in  the  first  expense,  these  may  be  of  kinds  that  will 
not  cost  more  than  6cL  or  Is,  each.  Against  the  walls,  there 
may  be  a  common  honeysuckle,  a  Virginian  creeper,  a  common 
ivy,  a  white  and  a  purple  clematis,  an  Ayrshire  rose,  a  Boursault 
rose,  and  a  Noisette  rose ;  and)  as  a  group  in  the  centre,  Ribes 
sanguineum,  a  Persian  lilac,  and  an  arbutus.  These  plants,  if 
purchased  large,  will  cost  double  the  price  mentioned ;  but,  small, 
they  may  be  obtained  at  an  average  of  6d.  each ;  and,  in  so  fa- 
vourable an  aspect,  small  plants  may  be  used  with  safety,  as 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  not  growing.  Those  planted 
against  the  side  walls  will,  of  course,  be  trained  to  them  as  they 
advance  in  growth  ;  but  those  against  the  front  wall,  which  we 
conclude  to  be  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a  railing  over  it,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  shapes,  as,  indeed,  may  those  on 
the  wall  facing  the  east;  because  the  irregularity  of  their  outline, 
and  their  projection  over  the  turf,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  will 
add  to  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  scene,  and  be  felt  as  a 
pleashig  contrast  to  the  formal  and  solid  character  of  the  surround- 
ing walls.  If  the  occupier  should  prefer  flowers  to  shrubs  for 
the  centre  of  his  front  garden,  then  he  may  form  a  circular  dug 
patch,  or  bed,  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  and  in  this,  where  the 
garden  faces  the  north,  he  may  plant,  in  the  centre,  5axifraga 
crassifolia  (.which  has  large  thick  leaves,  and  red  flowers  appear- 
ing in  April),  or  any  other  strong-growing  evergreen  flowering 
plant ;  and,  in  the  summer  time,  ne  may  introduce  round  it  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  annuals,  such  as  mignonette,  candytuft,  ten-week 
stock,  Nem6phila  insignis,  or  any  other  dwarf  neat-growing 
plant,  with  bright  flowers.  If  the  front  garden  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  and  faces  the  south,  then  the  occupier  may 
plant  his  central  bed  with  any  kind  of  flowers  that  he  chooses ; 
but,  as  the  main  object  in  planting  this  design  is  economy  in  the 
first  cost,  purchasing  a  few  new  annual  plants  every  spring  from 
an  adjoining  nurseryman,  and  sowing  a  little  mignonette  round  the 
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margin  of  the  bed,  will  be  found  the  cheapest  mode,  as  well  as 
that  which  requires  the  least  cost  in  management 

The  back  garden  may  be  formed  with  a  walk  round  it,  and  a 
border  18  in.  wide  between  the  walk  and  the  walls,  except 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  may  be  2  ft.  wide,  to  admit  of  the  pro- 
jection of  a  board  to  cover  the  clothes-posts,  and  of  a  pit  in  the 
ground,  with  a  cover  (as  described  in  p.  189.),  for  containing 
garden  refuse,  as  shown  in^.  53.  e.  The  walks  here  need  not 
be  more  than  S  ft.  in  width,  and  they  may  be  laid  with  gravel, 
or  whatever  material  is  cheapest,  that  will  make  a  solid  smooth 
walk.  In  some  situations,'the  scrapings  of  roads  make  excellent 
walks ;  and,  though  they  have  in  general  a  dark  earthy  look,  very 
inferior  to  that  of  gravel  or  flagstone,  yet,  as  they  cost  little, 
they  merit  recommendation  in  this  place.  The  mode  of  forming 
these,  and  every  other  kind  of  walk,  will  be  described  when  treat- 
ing of  garden  operations.  The  plot  of  ground  surrounded  by  the 
walk  should  not  only  slope  outwards  from  the  house,  but,  if  the 
soil  is  a  loam  or  strong  clay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  dry 
on  the  surface,  without  incurring  much  expense  of  under-drain- 
ing, it  ought  to  slope  on  every  side,  from  the  walks  to  the 
middle  of  the  plot,  as  indicated  by  the  \\xi^fgl\  the  lowest 
point  being  at  i,  whence  there  may  be  an  under-ground  drain 
to  a  main  drain,  or  the  public  sewer.  If  the  house  should  be  in 
a  newly  formed  neighbourhood,  and  there  should  be  no  main 
drain  or  public  sewer  formed  when  the  garden  is  laid  out,  the 
drain  from  the  garden  may  be  conducted  to  a  well,  which  should 
have  a  pump ;  and,  during  and  after  rains,  the  water  ought  to  be 
pumped  out  of  this  well  to  a  surface  gutter  outside  the  garden, 
and  thus  conducted  away.  If  this  mode  be  considered  objec- 
tionable, then  the  entire  surface  of  the  garden  must  be  raised,  so 
as  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  ground  exterior  to  it  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  water  conducted  along  the  surface  of  the 

Srden  till  it  reaches  the  outside.  These  are  the  only  substitutes 
r  public  drains ;  and,  as  they  are  both  expensive  and  inefficient, 
we  would  recommend  every  one  to  avoid  occupying  a  house  and 
garden  where  they  are  rendered  necessary. 

If  the  soil  is  a  very  strong  clay,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep 
the  margin  of  the  central  plot  of  the  back  garden  rather  under 
the  level  of  the  walks  than  over  it ;  in  order  that,  after  every 
shower,  the  water  from  the  walks,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the 
.garden,  may  immediately  find  its  way  over  the  surface  to  the 
middle,  from  which  it  will  be  carried  on  by  the  under-drain.  Had 
the  saving  of  expense  in  the  first  cost  not  been  the  main  object, 
we  should  have  recommended  efiecting  this  purpose  by  under- 
draining  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  instead  of  resorting  to 
sur&ce-draining  to  an  under-drain  conducted  from  one  point : 
but  these  sule  under-driuns,  in  a  very  strong  clayey  soil,  if  made 
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SO  as  to  be  effective,  would  cost  as  much,  or  more»  money  than 
the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  plot  in  the  centre  may  be 
sprinkled  over  with  low  flowering  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  and  then  sown  down 
with  grass  seeds.  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  required 
may  be  about  forty-eight;  and  the  most  suitable  way  to  procure 
these  for  a  garden,  wliere  the  main  object  is  economy  in  the 
first  cost,  is  to  buy  a  mixture  oF  this  number  of  plants,  leaving 
the  kinds  to  the  nurseryman,  who,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
.  a  respectable  tradesman,  will  charge  less  for  them  than  if  an 
order  for  forty-eight  specified  sorts,  of  even  the  commonest 
trees  and  shrubs,  were  given  to  him  ;  not  only  because  he  would 
have  less  trouble  in  selecting  them,  but  because  he  could  send 
most  plants  of  those  kinds  of  which  he  had  most,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  those  articles  with  which  his  nursery  might  be  over- 
stocked. Where,  however,  the  occupier  would  like  to  make  a 
<:hoice  himself,  we  may  recommend  to  him,  as  cheap  and  hand- 
some-crowing or  flowering  plants,  the  following :  -— 

ilm^gdalus  communiSf  the  common  P^nis  coron^rioy  the  garland-flowered 

almond.  crab. 

jB^tula  alba,  the  common  birch.  Pjrus  3f  klua  transptonSy  the  trans-^ 

C6rciB  iSiiliau&strom,  the  Judas  tree.  parent  crab. 

C<Smu8  aiberica,  the  coral-wooded  dog-  Pyrus  spectibilis,  the  showy-flowered 

wood.  crab. 

Oratse^gus  Oxyac&ntha  var.,  the  double  Quercus  C^rris,  the  Turkey  oak. 

and  8carlet4iowering  hawthorns,  and  Qu^rcus  PleK,  the  common  eveigreen 

other  species  or  varieties  of  Cra-       oak. 

tse^gut.  JRhiia  Regans,  the  stag's-hom  sumach. 

C^tisus  alplnus,  the  Scotch  laburnum.  Ittbes  a(ireum,  the  yellow-flowered  cur- 
D&phne  Mezereon,  the  conmion  me-       rant. 

zereon.  Roblnsa  viscdsa  and  hlspida,  the  g!u<- 

f  figus  8ylv6tica  purpurea,  the  purple      tinous  and  rose-flowered  acacias. 

beech.  «S^alix  mnygdalina,  the  almond-leaved 

Halesia    tetrdptera,    the    snow-drop       willow. 

tree.  Sophora  japdnica,  the  Japan  sophora. 

if^ibiscus  syriacus,  the  althsea  fhitex.    5orbus  aucup^a,  the  mountain  ash. 
jEripp6phae  arg6ntea,  the  silver-leaved  ^p&rtiumj'6nceum,  the  Spanish  broom. 

buckthorn.  ^p&rtium  multifldrum,  the  white  broom. 

J7ypericum    Kalmtafiuifiy  Kalm*s   St.  iS()irae^aAypericif61iaand<aIicifoUa,the 

John's  wort.  hypericum-Ieaved  and  the  willow- 

/Mex  ilquifolium,  the  common  holly.         leaved  spirseas. 
Zaurus  ndbiiis,  the  sweet  bay.  Symphdria  racemosa,  the  snowberry 

Xi^strum  vulgare»the  common  privet.       tree. 
jPhiladelphus  coronSlu'ius,  the  common   21iuja  occidentklis,  the  arbor  vits. 

springa.  Fib^rnum  O'pulus,  the  snowball  tree. 

PhiU^ea  angustifolia,   the    narrow-   C7Mex  europs'a  pl^na,  the  double- 
leaved  phillyrea.  blossomed  furse. 
Pyrus  bacckta,  the  Siberian  crab.          Xyl68teum    tat4ricum,  the  Tajtariaii 

honeysuckle. 

If  forty-eight  sorts  in  mixture  were  ordered  from  a  nursery* 
man,  they  would  cost  9^,  per  dozen  ;  but,  if  the  above  list  were 
given  to  the  same  nurseryman,  he  could  not  afford  them  for  less 
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than  Is*  each  at  an  average,  though  the  sorts  named  are  found 
in  all  nurseries.  The  difference  of  cost,  however,  is  so  trifling, 
and  so  much  of  the  heauty  of  the  back  garden  would  depend  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  it  being  ornamental,  that  we  think 
an  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  procure  those  we  have  enu* 
merated,  rather  than  plant  a  miscellaneous  assemblage,  in  which 
there  may  be  several  of  one  kind,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  ornamental. 

The  side  walls  of  the  back  garden  are  alike  eligible  for  orna- 
mental plants,  or  the  commoner  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  one 
being  exposed  to  the  morning,  and  the  other  to  the  afternoon, 
sun  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  but,  as  the  soil  is  supposed 
not  to  have  been  trenched,  under-drained,  or  otherwise  properly 
prepared,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  fruit  trees ;  and, 
therefore,  we  would  recommend  ornamental  climbers  and 
creepers,  or  planting  the  whole  with  ivy.  If  climbers  are  chosen, 
the  sorts  which  may  be  procured  at  Is.  or  Is.  6</.  a  plant  are  :  — 

AmpeI6psis  quinquefolia  and  cordata,  Lonicera   flava,  jap6nica  (flexuosa), 

the  five-leaved  and  heart-leaved  Vir-  grata,  impl^xa,  pubescens,  and  sem- 

'  ginlan  creeper.  pervirens  ;   all    difibrent    kinds  of 

Atfigene  austrlaca,  the  Austrian  vir-  tioneysuckle. 

gin's  bower.  L^dnm  b^rbarum  and  nith^niciiniy  the 

Tecoma  (Bignonia)  radlcans,  the  com-  Duke  of  Ai^li^s  tea  tree, 

noon  trumpet  flower.  /2ubu8  fruticosus  flore  pleno,  and  foliis 

Clematis  fl6nda,  Vitalba,  Vi6rDa,  and  laciniatis,  the  double-flowered  and 
ViticeUa,  different  kinds  of  virgin's  cut-leaved  brambles ;  or  J?,  nut- 
bower,  kanus  and  R^  spectdbilis. 

Wistaria  frutescens^  the  shrubby  wis-  /?6sa   Bknksus,  white    and  yellow ; 

tarta.  Boursaulttt,  GrevlUet,    fndica   ma- 

Jasminum  officinale,  common  jasmine,  jor,  multifldra   repinda.   Noisette, 

of  which    there  may   be   several  and  a  variety  of  other  roses :  which 

plants.  may  be  obtamed  at  1#.  each. 

As  the  roses  would  require  some  preparation  of  the  soil,  unless 
it  were  naturally  dry  and  good,  they  might  be  planted  at  the 
£sirther  end  of  the  garden,  in  the  border  which  is  3  ft.  wlde» 
and  in  the  narrow  border  which  is  formed  between  the  walk  and 
the  sunk  area,  both  these  borders  being  previously  prepared  with 
rich  soil ;  or  this  last  border  may  be  planted  with  common  and 
variegated  ivy,  which  would  cluster  over  the  area  wall,  and  have 
a  lively  verdant  appearance  at  every  period  of  the  year.  Com- 
mon ivy  may  be  obtained  at  35.  per  dozen,  or  4d.  a  single  plant ; 
and  the  variegated  ivy  is  Is.  6d.  a  plant. 

Management  All  the  management  that  this  garden  would 
require  would  be  the  mowing  of  the  grass,  which  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  if  the  ground  were  in  good  heart,  might  require 
to  be  performed  six  or  eight  times  during  the  growing  season ;  but, 
if  it  were  kept  from  growing  by  being  frequently  mown,  the 
roots  would  soon  become  so  weakened,  that  in  tnree  or  four 
years  they  would  not  require  mowing  above  three  or  ibur  times 
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in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  thing  is  gained  in  the  end,  in  the  way  of  economy,  by  suf-- 
fering  the  grass  of  lawns  to  grow  long  before  mowing,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  once  or  twice  mowing  during  the  season ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  in  the 
same  proportion  are  the  roots  strengthened,  and  enabled  to  send 
up  still  longer  leaves  and  stems ;  whereas,  if  a  lawn  were  kept 
short  by  frequent  mowing  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
the  plants  of  grass  would  at  last  become  so  weak  that  not  one 
h^lf  the  mowing  usually  required  for  slovenly-kept  lawns 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  turf  would  be  much  finer  and 
neater  in  appearance.  The  trees,  being  planted  with  a  view  to 
picturesque  effect,  would  require  very  little  attention  of  any  kind 
for  a  number  of  years,  more  especially  if  the  soil  were  dry  and 
not  over-rich ;  circumstances  very  desirable  in  order  to  keep  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  comparatively  dwarf  state.  When  they 
begin  to  grow  too  large,  the  best  way  to  reduce  them  is  to 
pinch  out  their  young  shoots  when  they  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  before  they  have  produced  leaves;  which  will 
weaken  the  plant  in  the  same  way  as  grass  is  weakened  by 
mowing  before  the  leaves  have  attained  maturi^.  The  climbers 
(including  the  roses)  round  the  walls  will  require  to  be  pruned, 
trained,  and  nailed,  unless  ivy  be  planted,  which  will  need  no 
attention  whatever.  On  the  whole,  the  management  of  such  a 
garden  is  so  simple  as  not  to  require  any  further  observations. 

Expense.  There  is  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  in  laying 
out  this  garden  by  not  trenching  and  manuring  the  soil ;  and,  if  it 
were  a  strong  clay,  in  not  forming  under-drains  on  both  sides, 
of  the  walks.  Some  expense  will  also  be  saved  by  using  the 
cheapest  materiak  for  covering  the  walks.  Supposing  the  garden 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  first  cost  might 

stand  thus:  — 

£  i.    d. 
Levelling  the  front  and  back  sarden  before  forming  the  walks     -  10    0 

Digging  out  the  walks,  and  fifling  those  of  the  back  garden  with  1   o    n    n 
.  road  8tii£P,  and  of  the  front  garden  with  gravel         -        -        -J 
Cost  of  the  road  stuff  and  gravel  -  -  -  -      2    0    0 

Adjusting  the  levels  of  the  erass-plots  in  both  ^dens,  sq  as  tol 

produce  effective  surface-drainagey  and  preparing  the  surface  V   1    0    0 

for  receiving  the  trees  and  shrubs        -  -  -  -J 

Cost  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  -  -  -  -300 

Planting  --•--  --50 

Purchase  and  sowing  of  the  ^r&ss  seeds        -  -  -        -  5    0 

Forming  the  refuse  pit,  the  sides  built  of  4-in.  brickwork,  and  the  1        , .    q 

cover  a  large  slate  -  -  -  .  -j         * 

Fixing  eight  sockets  for  clothes-posts        -  •  -         -  2    6 

Fixing  brackets  and  cover  for  protecting  the  clothes-posts  when )        inn 

not  in  use         ------         .j 

Cost  of  the  dothes-posts  and  their  sockets  -  -  -     '1    0    0 

In  all    £n    7    e 
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The  yearly  expense  of  management,  attpposii^  the  occupier 
not  to  be  his  own  gardener,  may  be :— -  £  g    d 

The  lawns  six  times  mowed,  at  2f .  6^/.  each  -  -  -  15  0 

The  shnibs  agnnst  the  walls  four  times  looked  over  and  dressed,!        |q    q 


at  &.  td,  each 


In  all  jgl    5    0 


Remarks,  This  garden  would  be  very  suitable  for  an  occu- 
pier who  had  no  time  to  spare  for  its  culture,  and  who  did  not 
wish  for  flowers..  It  would  not  suit  a  lady  who  was  fond  of 
gardening:  but  for  one  who  was  not,  or  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
it,  and  who  had  several  children,  this  garden  would  be  very 
suitable,  because  it  would  afford  the  children  abundance  of  room 
to  play  in  without  doing  injury ;  added  to  this^  the  garden  would 
have  an  umbrageous,  varied,  and  rich  appearance  throughout 
the  year ;  and,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly ornamental,  from  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being 
then  in  blossom. 

2.  EcotMmy  in  the  qfler-'Management.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  laying  out,  planting,  and  managing  a  fourth-rate  sub- 
urban garden,  the  back  garden  of  which  is  entered  through  the 
house ;  and  which  is  required  to  be  always  neat,  and  yet  to  be 
kept  at  the  least  possible  expense.    Fig*  53.  shows  a  plot  of 

53 


ground,  in  which  the  house,  which  is  SO  ft.  by  20  ft.,  has  a 
front  garden  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  a  back  garden  about 
90  ft.  m  length  by  30  ft.  in  breadth.  The  kitchen  of  the  house  is 
half  sunk  under  ground,  and  the  ground  floor  is  ascended  to,  from 
both  gardens,  by  five  steps.  There  are  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  in 
a  sunk  area  [d)  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  a  level  with  the  kitchen ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  is  a  board  projecting  from 
the  wall  or  fence,  which  will  be  covered  with  ivy,  and  under 
which,  on  two  brackets,  may  be  laid  (by  pushing  them  in  end- 
wise) the  clothes-posts,  when  not  in  use.  No  manure  tank  or 
well  is  shown  in  this  garden^  because  no  part  of  it  will  be  under 
the  spade ;  but  there  may  be  a  small  pit  sunk  hi  the  ground, 
with  a  cover  fitted  to  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  ^,  under  the 
clothes-post  bracket,  for  any  decayed  leaves  or  twigs,  which  may 
require  to  be  removed  in  the  intervals  between  the  stated  times 
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that  a  roan  comes  to  mow  the  graas.  Prom  the  etttrance  gate, 
or  door  (a),  a  walk  4  ft.  broad  is  formed  to  the  front  door  of  the 
house  {b) :  aloxif^  one  side  of  this  walk,  ander  the  grass,  the  water 
service-pipe  is  laid ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  gas-pipe,  if  any; 
€  is  the  landing  to  the  back  door,  under  which  are  a  safe  or  small 
larder,  and  also  the  water  cistern.  A  small  cistern  over  the  privy, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  area,  protected  by  a  double  roof,  with  the 
interstice  stuffed  with  hay,  would  render  this  an  excellent  water- 
closet.  A  walk  3  ft.  wide  is  conducted  round  the  garden,  the  space 
between  it  and  the  wall  forming  a  border  18  in.  .in  width  ;  except 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  2  ft.  wide,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  refuse  pit  at  e,  over  which  is  the  clothes-post  bracket.  The 
plot  of  ground  in  front,  and  also  the  whole  of  that  behind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  walks^  may  be  sown  with  grass  seeds,  or  laid 
down  with  turf;  and  the  walks  laid  with  flagstones,  or  slates,  or 
paved  with  bricks  on  edge,  instead  of  being  gravelled,  in  order  to 
save  trouble  in  keying  them  in  order.  For  the  modes  of  per- 
forming all  these  operations,  directions  will  be  given  in  another 
part  of  the  work.  (See  General  Index.) 

Planting.  The  boundary  fences  of  the  front  garden  may  be 
planted  with  gold  and  silver-leaved  ivy,  intermixed  with  a  plant 
or  two  of  the  common  ivy ;  and  the  boundary  fences  of  the  back 
garden  may  be  wholly  planted  with  either  the  common  or  the 
giant  ivy,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn 
in  the  front  garden  may  be  planted  a  laurustinus,  an  arbutusi 
a  phillyrea,  an  aucuba,  a  double-blossomed  furze,  Cotone&stef 
ITva  6rsi,  a  common  or  variegated  box,  an  evergreen  rhododen* 
dron,  or  some  other  compact-growing  hardy  evergreen  shrub^ 
which  may  be  selected  from  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page ;  or,  a 
deciduous  flowering  shrub  may  be  substituted  for  an  evergreen 
tree,  if  there  should  be  chiefly  evergreens  in  the  adjoining 
gardens.  Among  the  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  of  moderate 
growth  which  require  litde  or  no  pruning  and  management 
may  be  mentioned,  the  Cydcl^nia  jap6nica  (either  the  pale  or 
the  deep  red-flowered  variety,  or  a  plant  of  each  put  into 
one  hole),  the  Persian  lilac,  and  the  Rlbes  sanguineum.  Of  all 
these  plants  the  two  most  suitable  are  the  laurustinus  and  the 
Cyd6nia  jap6nica;  because  neither  require  any  pruning,  and 
both  flower  in  the  winter  season.  As  these  plants,  however, 
from  their  beauty,  cheapness,  and  easy  culture^  may  possibly 
be  common  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  if  expense  should  not 
be  an  object,  one  of  the  evergreen  berberises  or  mahonias, 
such  as  Birberis  dealb&ta  or  Mahonta  ^quifolium,  or  Gkvrya 
elliptica  (a  most  invaluable  winter  shrub,  as  yet  very  rare^ 
but  as  hardy  as  the  common  holly),  may  be  selected  as  the 
evergreen ;   or,  if  a  deciduous  shrub  be   preferred,  Spirse^a 
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arisfolia,  or  5*  b6Ilai  or  some  other  species  of  that  genus,  or  a 
yellow  azaleii,  may  be  substituted.  These  comparatively  rare 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  others; 
and»  like  them,  require  no  pruning  whatever,  further  than 
cutting  off  dead  wood  or  dead  flowers.  But  if  all  the  adjoining 
front  gardens  are  planted  with  the  more  rare  and  beautiful 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  occupier  should  have  the 
laudable  desire  of  increasing  the  general  variety  in  the  street, 
he  may  step  from  the  garden  into  the  fields,  and  place  in  th^ 
centre  of  his  grass  plot,  for  an  evergreen,  the  common  spurge 
laurel,  the  butcher's  broom,  or  the  dwarf  furze;  and  for  a 
deciduous  shrub  (if  he  should  prefer  one),  ilfyrica  Gdle^  Genista 
finglica,  or  any  dwarf  British  willow,  may  be  made  choice  of. 
Should  even  these  be  already  introduced^  he  may  have  recourse 
to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  ancl  take  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
the  common  spruce,  such  as  /fbies  excelsa  Clanbrasilmna,  or 
a  dwarf  pine,  such  as  Pinus  sylv6stris  pumilio,  or  P.  s.  Mughus* 
In  the  back  garden,  we  would  merely  introduce  a  few  standard 
low  flowering  trees,  or  fruit  trees,  placing  them  along  the  centre 
of  the  lawn,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  walks,  along 
the  lawn  side  of  which  clothes*lines  will  probably  occasionally 
be  placed  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  tree  near- 
est  the  house  should  be  a  double-blossomed  hawthorn,  because  it 
comes  sooner  into  leaf  than  any  other  low  tree,  and  the  flowers 
being  double,  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that  the  tree  is  in 
no  year  so  exhausted,  but  that  it  can  flower  abundantly  the  year 
following;  whereas  a  single-blossomed  thorn,  or  tree  of  any 
kind,  in  which  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  large  crop  of  fruit, 
seldom  blossoms  well  two  years  in  succession.  Such  trees, 
therefore,  should  never  be  chosen  for  points  of  view,  where  it 
is  wished  to  have  a  fine  show  of  blossoms  every  year ;  but  rather 
trees  which,  like  the  above-mentioned  variety  of  thorn,  bear 
double  blossoms.  The  next  tree  may  either  be  a  Pyrus  spec- 
tibilis,  or  transparent  or  Siberian  crab;  or  some  description 
of  apple  which  has  showy  blossoms  and  bears  abundantly,  such 
as  the  Hawtfaomden.  The  third  tree  may  be  a  perfumed  cherry, 
standard  all-saints  cherry,  double-blossomed  cherry,  an  almond, 
or  a  Cotone^ter  frigida,  C.  afilnis,  or  some  similar  tree,  which 
may  be  selected  from  the  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
given  hereafter.  The  next  tree  may  be  a  mulberry,  which  thrives 
and  bears  abundantly  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  and  which 
should  always  be  planted  on  grass ;  because,  as  the  fruit  drops  the 
moment  it  is  ripe,  it  can  be  picked  up  clean  for  use,  which  it 
cannot  if  it  &lls  on  dug  ground  or  gravel.  The  two  .succeeding 
trees  may  be  a  laburnum  and  a  scarlet  thorn;  or,  if  the  occupier 
prefers  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  two  pears,  say.a  glout  morceau^ 
and  a  Marie  Louise,  or  a  beurre  de  Capiaumont ;  or  they  may 
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be  two  plums,  or  cherries ;  or,  if  he  prefers  everffreen  trees,  they 
may  be  two  variegated  hollies.  We  recommend  the  variegated 
holly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of  evergreens,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  growing  out  of  bounds,  so  as  to  require 
pruning.  Next  to  it,  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  may  be  planted ;  or,  for  colder  climates,  the  common  red 
cedar :  but,  as  the  cedar  of  Goa  is  somewhat  tender,  perhaps 
a  preferable  plant  for  a  smoky  situation  would  be  the 
Qu6rcus  rieXf  of  which  the  willow-leaved  and  the  beech-leaved 
varieties  may  be  selected.  We  have  here  shown  only  one  line 
of  trees  down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  because  they  will  there 
have  abundance  of  room ;  they  will  not  require  pruning  for 
many  years ;  and  their  leaves  will  drop  on  the  gt*ass,  and  not 
litter  tne  walks.  When  low-growing  trees'are  planted  near  walks, 
their  branches  hang  over  them ;  and,  every  year,  those  which 
inconvenience  persons  passing  dong  the  walks  require  to  be 
cut  off,  or  tied  up,  and  this  would  occasion  expense  in  keep- 
ing, which  it  is  one  of  the  desiderata  in  this  mode  of  laying  out 
and  planting  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  reason  no 
tree  or  shrub  is  directed  to  be  planted  against  the  house; 
because  that  would  be  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  and 
pruning.  The  trees  should  be  procured  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height, 
so  that  their  tops  may  be,  when  planted,  out  of  the  reach  of 
injury  from  children ;  and  the  grass  may  either  be  sown,  or 
turf  may  be  procured  and  laid  down.  The  latter  produces  the 
more  immediate  effect,  though  it  is  by  much  the  more  expensive, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  turf  is  inferior,  from  its  usually  containing  a 
mixture  of  unsuitable  grasses  and  broad-leaved  plants.  The 
grass  seeds  will  produce  a  close  verdant  surface  in  about  three 
months,  and,  in  a  year,  a  much  finer  lawn  than  turf  brought 
from  common  pasture,  or  meadow,  or  an  old  grass  field.  The 
flagstones  or  slates  should  be  laid  on  brick  piers,  built  on  a 
solid  foundation ;  so  that  their  surface  may  be  at  all  times  level 
and  even  at  the  joints,  for  walking  on.  The  surface  of  paved 
walks,  like  that  of  all  others,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should 
be  rather  higher  than  the  adjoining  surfaces;  otherwise,  in 
heavy  rains,  they  become  receptacles  for  water,  which,  being 
often  muddy,  disbgures  the  stones,  the  pavement,  or  the  gravel : 
but  on  this  subject  we  shall  enter  at  length,  when  treating  of 
walks,  in  a  future  page.  If  the  shrub  planted  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  garden  be  one  of  the  more  rare  kinds,  the  natural 
loam,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  soil  in  both  gardens, 
may  require  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  peat  earth,  or 
vegetable  mould,  to  lighten  and  enrich  it.  The  kinds  of  grass 
seeds  proper  for  sowing  the  lawn,  and  the  mode  of  proceaure, 
&c.,  will  be  given  in  a  tuture  page. 

Thf  Expense  of  carrying  into  Execution  this  manner  of  laying 
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oat  and  planting  a  suburban  garden  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
price  of  flagstone  or  paving  slate.  In  London,  this,  taking  a  quan- 
tity of  the  material  together,  would  be  from  ^d.  to  6d.  a  foot ; 
so  that  every  foot  in  length,  of  a  walk  S  ft.  broad,  would  cost  from 
l5.  to  Is.  6d.f  independently  of  the  expense  of  building  the  piers 
by  which  the  flagstones  are  to  be  supported.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  making  these  walks  will  be  about  three  times  that  of 
walks  laid  with  gravel ;  but  the  saving  of  expense  in  after-keep- 
ing will  be  so  very  great,  that  no  one  who  can  afford  the  first 
cost  will  ever  consider  that  as  a  reason  for  not  having  them. 
The  trees  will  cost  2s.  6d.  each,  and  the  grass  seeds  for  both 
gardens  2s.  6d.  The  whole  expense  of  laying  out  and  planting, 
including  the  paving,  may  be  between  201.  and  30/. 

T^e  Expense  of  keeping  a  Garden  so  laid  out  and  planied^  even 
if  it  were  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  would  not  cost,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  20s.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  would  at  all 
times  look  neat.  The  ivy  would  grow  up  against  the  walls,  and 
cling  to  them,  without  any  expense  of  nailing  or  pruning,  except 
when  it  infringed  too  much  on  the  lawn  in  the  front  garden, 
or  on  the  walk  in  the  back  garden,  which  it  would  not  do  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  might  require  to  be  trimmed  a  little 
at  the  roots  once  a  year.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  box 
or  other  planted  edgings,  there  would  be  no  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  order,  and  occasionally  renewing  them ;  and  the  margin 
of  the  lawn  would  only  require  to  be  prevented  from  spreading 
over  the  flagstones,  by  clipping  the  grass  with  a  pair  of  shears 
every  time  the  surface  was  mown.  Neither  the  trees,  nor  the 
shrubs  in  the  front  garden,  would  need  any  pruning  whatever  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  except  the  cutting  out  of  such  dead  wood 
as  might  appear  among  the  branches.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
fruit  trees  would  not  be  improved  by  pruning,  but  merely  that, 
as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary.  The  walks  would  be  cleaned  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  would  not  even  require  sweeping,  except  when 
the  edges  of  the  grass  were  clipped.  The  sole  expense  would 
thus  be  that  of  mowing  the  lawns  and  clipping  their  edges, 
which  might  be  done  six  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  time ;  or  the  occupier  might  cut  the  grass 
himself  with  Budding's  mowing-machine,  and  the  edges  with  a 
pair  of  small  hedge  shears. 

Planting  a  Garden  of  this  Kind  in  the  HeaH  of  a  great  City. 
The  planting,  respecting  which  we  have  gone  into  detail,  is 
calculated  for  a  situation  not  so  completely  enveloped  in  smoke 
as  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  a  city ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  in  the 
very  centre  of  London,  and  economy  of  management  and  neat- 
ness of  appearance  were  the  great  objects,  then  we  should  pro- 
ceed exactly  in  the  same  manner,  only  using  a  kind  of  shrubi 
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and  kinds  of  trees,  which  experience  proves  will  thrive  even  in 
the  midst  of  smoke.  Thus,  for  the  plot  in  front,  we  should  r^ 
commend  Aiwuba  japonica  as  an  evergreen,  because  this  remark- 
able plant,  though  a  native  of  Japan,  endures  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don better  than  any  indigenous  evergreen  shrub  whatever ;  and,  as 
a  deciduous  shrub,  the  common  purple  lilac,  which  is  both  hardy 
and  beautiful,  and  comes  early  into  lea£  The  trees  ia  the  back 
garden  might  be  the  double-blossomed  and  scarlet  thorns,  both  of 
which  will  grow  and  look  well  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years ; 
the  laburnum,  the  almond,  the  mulberry  (which  thrives  admirably 
in  the  most  smokv  places),  and  the  weeping  or  allsaints  cherry 
(which  is  one  of  the  few  flowering  trees  that  prosper  in  the 
the  gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace,  though  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
of  numerous  houses  and  manufactories.  Ivy,  whether  common, 
giant,  or  variegated,  will  thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  Loudon. 
Grass  will  not  live,  and  look  well,  in  smoky  situations,  for  any 
length  of  time ;  but,  if  the  Poa  innua  be  used,  it  will  ripen  its 
seeds  and  sow  itself  every  year ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
during  winter  it  is  greener  than  any  other  grass  that  will  grow 
in  a  town.  Should  it  fail  in  any  part,  and  leave  bare  patches^ 
seeds  may  be  procured  from  the  seed-shops,  and,  being  sown  at 
any  season,  will  come  up  in  a  few  days. 

To  lay  Old  and  plant  a  larger  Gardeti  of  the  same  Kindj  and 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects,  all  the  di£ference» 
would  be  that,  instead  of  one  shrub  in  the  front  garden,  there 
should  be  several ;  and,  instead  of  one  row  of  trees  in  the  back 
garden,  there  should  be  two,  or  perhaps  three.  The  walks  would 
still  be  laid  with  flagstones,  or  some  description  of  pavement ; 
the  walls  would  be  planted  with  ivy ;  and  the  house  would  still 
be  left  without  a  vine,  a  fig,  or  a  rose,  trained  against  it  Fig.  B4fm 
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is  the  plan  of  a  suburban  street  residence,  the  house  and  front 
and  back  gardens  of  which  occupy  a  space  60  ft.  in  width,  by 
200  ft.  in  length.  Here  the  entrance  walk  (a)  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  front  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  grass 
plot,  with  a  large  shrub  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  each 
angle.  There  is  a  servants'  entrance  at  one  side  at  6,  and  a  sunk 
airea,  both  before  and  behind ;  that  in  front  being  narrow,  and 
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serving  merdy  to  keep  the  walls  dry,  while  that  behind  is  broad, 
and  contains  a  larder,  bottle*rack,  and  similar  conveniences  re- 
quired for  a  house  of  the  second  rate.  The  back  garden  is  planted 
with  four  rows  of  low  trees,  two  near  each  walk,  in  quincunx, 
leavimr  a  broad  space  in  the  middle,  about  100  ft.  in  length, 
well  adapted  for  a  party  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  in 
the  summer  season,  for  a  dance,  or  for  placing  a  tent  on,  for 
sitting  under,  at  the  farther  end.  A  garden  of  this  kind  might  be 
laid  out  and  planted  for  30/.  or  40/. ;  and  kept  perfectly  neat  for 
SOs*  or  4fOs»  a  year.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  other  desiderata, 
also  depending  on  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

S.  Lairing  out  and  Plantings  where  the  Object  is  to  render  the 
Garden pr^aUe.  The  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  fourth- 
rate  suburban  garden,  entered  through  the  house,  where  the 
object  IB  to  save  expense  to  the  occupier,  by  raising  vegetables 
to  be  consumed  in  his  family,  differs  considerably  from  those 
recommended  where  the  object  is  economy  in  the  first  cost, 
or  economy  in  the  after-management.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
premise,  that,  by  profit,  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  sale  of 
articles  (though  the  same  directions  will  be  found  equally  ap- 
plicable where  this  is  intended),  but  to  the  production  of  such 
vegetables  as  shall  be  most  useful  in  the  household  economy  of 
the  occupier.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  of  the  back  garden 
to  be  the  same  as  in^.  53.  or  in.>%.54. ;  because  the  same 
directions  are  alike  applicable  to  both,  or  to  any  other  garden 
similarly  circumstanced.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  the 
drainage,  levelling,  service  pipes,  &c.,  and  also  the  walks,  are 
completed,  and  the  front  garden  sloped,  as  in  the  preceding 
figures;  and  the  ground  trenched,  improved  if  necessary,  and 
thoroughly  manured.  In  addition,  there  ought  to  be  a  manure 
tank  formed,  and  so  connected  with  the  privy  and  the  sink  of 
the  back  kitchen,  as  to  receive  the  drainage  from  them.  To 
this  there  ought  either  to  be  a  fixed  pump,  or  a  movable  cover 
to  admit  of  readily  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  tank.  If  a  pump 
be  employed^  it  ought  to  be  one  of  large  bore,  so  as  to  bring  up 
mud  as  well  as  water.  In  using  this  liquid  manure,  great  care 
must  be  taken  never  to  put  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and 
either  to  follow  it  by  watering  with  clear  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  surface  of  the  soil  fi>om  being  disfigured ;  or,  what  is  prefer- 
able, to  use  it  chiefly  during  or  immediately  before  rain.  As  the 
supply  of  liquid  manure  will  be  regular  throughout  the  year, 
it  ought  to  be  regularly  used  ;  and  at  those  seasons  when  it  may 
not  be  proper  to  water  annual  herbaceous  vegetables  with  it, 
on  account  of  disfiguring  or  dirtying  their  leaves,  it  may  be 
applied  to  perennials,  such  as  tart  rhubarb  and  sea-kale,  and  to 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  liquid  manure 
firom  a  house  where  the  family  consists  of  five  or  six  persons, 
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and  where  they  wash  at  home,  if  used  as  it  is  produced,  so 
as  to  allow  none  of  it  to  run  off  by  the  drain,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a  garden  200  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  breadth. 
Liquid  manure,  however,  though  powerful  in  a  recent  state,  is 
always  more  efficacious  after  being  a  week  or  two  fermented ; 
but  for  this  purpose  two  tanks  are  necessary,  as  will  be  here- 
after described,  when  treating  of  the  arrangements  suitable  for 
large  gardens.  All  the  laying  out  being  completed,  we  next 
proceed  to  the  planting. 

The  Front  Garden  we  would  devote  chiefly  to  ornamental 
flowers  or  plants,  which  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in 
cookery.  The  general  surface  we  would  keep  in  turf,  forming 
round  it  a  narrow  dug  border,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  bed  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  square,  diamond,  or  any  other  regular  figure.  In 
these  borders,  and  in  the  central  bed,  we  would  plant  no  trees 
or  shrubs,  but  only  such  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  as  could 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  kitchen  :  for  example,  in  the  centre 
bed  we  would  plant  an  eatable  gourd,  or  vegetable  marrow,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables, 
either  boiled  or  fried,  and  serves  either  to  mix  with  apples,  or 
use  alone,  flavoured  with  lemon  and  sugar,  for  fruit  pies.  The 
best  kind  of  gourd  for  using,  when  young,  is  the  vegetable  mar- 
row. In  the  same  bed  we  would  plant  a  mammoth  gourd,  or 
American  butter-squash  pumpkin,  tl>e  fruit  of  which  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  soups  and 
pies,  and  also  as  a  vegetable,  when  boiled,  in  the  winter  time. 
The  fruit  of  both  these  species,  when  the  plants  are  regularly 
watered  every  warm  evening  with  diluted  liquid  manure,  or 
even  with  simple  water,  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
weighing  from  100  lb.  to  200  lb. ;  and,  as  it  will  keep  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  even  though  cut,  it  is  a  most  valu- 
able resource  for  soups,  and  is  so  used  in  some  of  the  first  fami« 
lies  in  England.  When  cut,  a  circular  orifice,  of  about  4  in. 
in  diameter,  is  made  on  one  side,  and  the  piece  taken  out  is, 
after  cutting  off  part  of  the  flesh,  preserved  as  a  stopper  to 
exclude  the  air.  When  a  piece  is  wanted  for  soups  or  pies, 
the  stopper  is  taken  out,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  scooped  out 
of  the  inside  with  a  knife  or  an  iron  spoon.  This  may  be  practised 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  fruit  will  still  continue  quite 
fresh.  The  mammoth  gourd  is  much  used  in  soups  by  the  French, 
even  of  the  humblest  class,  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as 
by  the  Italians  and  the  Americans;  and  though  in  England  it  is 
as  yet  scarcely  known,  except  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  it  is  well  deserving  of  general  cultivation.  It  gives  a 
fine  flavour  and  creamy  richness  to  soup,  and  is  very  nutritious. 
The  flowers  of  all  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  are  delicious  fried 
in  butter ;  and  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  boiled,  are  equal 
to  spinach  in  tenderness  and  in  flavour. 
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In  the  border  next  the  house,  in  order  to  be  trained  against 
It,  if  facing  the  south,  we  would  plant  a  vine  or  a  fig;  and,  if  it 
faced  the  east  or  the  west,  a  beurr^e  de  Capiaumont  pear, 
which  is  a  never-failing  bearer,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  a  good 
keeper.  If  the  front  faced  the  north,  we  should  not  recommend 
any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  trained  against  the  house,  unless  it  were 
ivy,  which  keeps  the  house  warm,  excludes  rain,  and  always 
looks  well.  As  ornamental  flowers  in  this  border,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  two  side  walls,  we  would  plant  scarlet  runners, 
which  would  give  a  length  of  70  ft.  of  this  vegetable,  and  would 
afibrd  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons  during 
the  whole  summer.  Por  the  runners  to  twine  on,  pieces  of  pack- 
thread should  be  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  house,  at  about 
6  in.  apart,  and  reaching  from  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,  to 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  above  it,  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  height  of 
the  side  walls.  The  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are  fastened  to  a 
horizontal  rod,  supported  by  props  at  about  6  in.  from  the  wall. 
The  kidneybeans,  being  sown  between  the  wall  and  the  rod,  will 
attach  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to  the  strings,  and  con- 
tinue to  twine  round  these  till  they  have  reached  the  top,  flowering 
and  fruiting  as  they  advance.  As  the  nails  in  the  side  wall  next 
the  path  might  be  liable  to  catch  the  dress  of  ladies  passing 
near  them,  instead  of  nails,  a  rod  or  a  wire  might-  be  fixed 
there :  and,  indeed,  the  most  elegant  mode  of  training  kidney* 
beans  against  a  wall  is,  to  have  an  iron  wire  of  the  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  fixed  horizontally  on  studs  let  into  the 
wall  both  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and  painted  green,  and  to 
stretch  the  threads  on  these  wires  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Every  April,  when  the  kidneybeans  are  planted,  a  person  taking 
a  ball  of  twine,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  over 
and  ander  the  bars  at  6  in.  distance,  would  soon  complete  this 
string  trellis,  the  lines  of  the  strings  not  being  perpendicular, 
but  in  a  diagonal  direction.  By  going  over  the  space  a  second 
time,  and  crossing  these  lines,  the  effect  would  be  improved, 
and  the  support  for  the  twining  stems  of  the  runners  increased. 
If  thought  necessary,  a  slight  wire  fence  might  be  placed  along 
the  walk,  to  protect  the  grass  plot  from  dogs,  and,  on  this,  also, 
scarlet  runners  might  be  grown ;  or  an  arched  wire  trellis,  from 
the  street  entrance  to  the  door  of  the  house,  might  be  formed 
over  the  walk,  and  gourds  and  scarlet  runners  might  be  trained 
on  it.  In  the  border  on  the  fourth,  or  street,  side  ofthe  front  gar- 
den, we  would  sow  nasturtiums,  which  would  soon  grow  up  against 
the  dwarf  wall  and  the  railing,  and  also  spread  over  the  grass. 
Their  flowers  would  make  a  fine  appearance  all  summer,  and, 
with  the  young  leaves  and  the  tender  points  ofthe  shoots,  might 
be  used  in  salading ;  while  the  fruit,  if  gathered  before  it  becomes 
too  old,  16  well  known  to  make  an  excellent  substitute  for 
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capers.  In  the  side  borders  containing  the  scarlet  runners  no- 
thing else  should  be  planted,  unless  it  were  a  vine  for  the  purpose 
of  training  its  sh(x>ts  along  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  because  these 
borders  will  require  to  be  dug  and  manured  every  year,  and  the 
soil  renewed  every  three  or  four  years ;  and  because  no  flower- 
ing shrub  could  thrive  under  the  smothering  influence  of  the 
foliage  of  the  runners.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
border  containing  the  nasturtiums.  The  only  culture  required 
for  both  the  nasturtiums  and  the  scarlet  runners,  in  the  summer 
time,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  watering,  weeding,  and 
keeping  down  insects,  &c.,  would  be,  when  any  of  the  plants 
began  to  cease  bearing,  to  cut  them  down,  and  water  freelv  at 
their  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  they  will  seno  up 
fresh  shoots,  and  bear  a  second  crop.  In  mild  winters,  the  roots 
of  the  runners,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  sometimes  survive,  and  spring 
up  again  the  following  year ;  and,  in  this  case,  fresh  seeds  are 
unnecessary,  but  the  ground  must  either  be  manured  during 
winter,  or  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  whilst  the 
plants  are  growing.  The  kidneybean  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  culinary  vegetables,  being  always  ready  to  gather 
during  the  whole  summer,  and  requiring  very  little  cookery. 
That  kind  known  as  the  scarlet  runiier  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  that  can  be  planted;  not  only  from  its  pro*- 
ducing  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  dwarf 
varieties,  but  because  its  pods  are  tender  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  their  growth,  even  when  the  seeds  within  are  full 
grown  ;  whereas  the  pods  of  the  dwarf  varieties  become  stringy, 
hard,  and  unfit  to  eat,  even  before  the  seeds  are  half-grown. 
The  mature  seeds  of  all  the  varieties,  taken  from  the  pods,  and 
well  boiled  or  stewed,  form  a  farinaceous  and  most  nutritious 
food ;  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  them  being  nearly  as  great  as  it  is 
in  the  best  wheat.  Before  Miller's  time,  the  scarlet  runner  was 
chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  on  account 
of  their  being  produced  by  the  plants  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  plants  were  regularly  sown  every  spring  in  the  flower 
border,  among  the  other  ornamental  annuals,  and  the  flowers 
were  eagerly  sought  afier  by  ladies  to  put  into  their  nosegays 
and  jgarlands ;  but  Miller  having  brought  the  pods  into  general 
use  for  the  table,  the  scarlet  runner  has  disappeared  from  the 
flower  border,  and  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  as 
an  ornamental  plant 

The  bed  on  the  grass  plot  adjoining  the  walk  between  the  en- 
trance gate  and  the  front  door  may  be  planted  or  sown  with 
such  plants  as  are  at  once  fragrant  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ; 
such  as  lemon  and  common  thyme,  mint,  marjoram,  sage^  winter 
savory,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  These  would  never  require  any 
manure,  and  need  not  be  taken  up  and  replanted  oAener  than 
once  in  two  years. 
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If  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  the  culture  of  useful  plants 
to  the  back  garden,  the  front  garden  may  be  laid  down  in  grass, 
and  only  dwarf  fruit  trees  planted  in  it,  as  shown  in  Jig,  55, 
The  centre  tree  may  be  a  filbert  or  a  berberry.  The  filbert 
is  most  ornamental  during  winter,  with  its  long  male  catkins 
moved  by  every  wind ;  but  the  berberry  has  the  advantage  of 
being  beautiful,  not  only  when  in  flower  in  spring,  but  also  in 
autumn  when  covered  with  its  bright  fruit;  which  is  useful  both 
for  garnishing  and  making  a  delicious  preserve«  The  bushes 
in  the  angles  may  be  dwarf  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  the 
kinds  may  be  the  Hawthornden,  if  profit  be  the  object,  because 
no  other  apple  tree  bears  so  abundantly  as  a  dwarf:  but,  for 
ornament,  the  Alexander,  a  very  large  apple ;  the  red  Siberian 
crab,  nearly  as  small  as  a  cherry,  but  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
making  an  elegant  sweetmeat  when  preserved  in  apple  jelly ;  and 
the  transparent  crab,  a  most  beautiful  apple  with  a  skin  like  trans- 
parent wax,  also  an  abundant  bearer,  and  good  for  preserving 
may  be  added.  Other  fruit  trees  are  either  not  ornamental,  such 
as  the  pear  and  medlar ;  or  of  too  short  duration,  such  as  the 
cherry,  which  never  looks  well  after  the  month  of  July,  or  the 
plum,  which  ripens  its  fruit  in  August.  The  quince  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  fruit  trees,  and  might  be  used  for  the  centre 
bed,  but  unfortunately  it  is  rather  an  uncertain  bearer. 

T^e  Back  Garden.  If  the  back  garden  lies  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  then  the  wall  having  a  southern  exposure  may  be 
planted  with  peaches  and  nectarines,  or  with  grapes ;  but  the  most 
profitable  mode,  if  the  family  are  fond  of  British  wine,  would 
be  to  plant  it  with  grapes  for  wine-making.  The  wall  facing 
the  east  or  west  might  be  planted  with  baking  plums  and  cher- 
ries; and  the  wall  with  an  aspect  to  the  north  with  baking 
apples,  including  some  of  the  earliest  sorts,  and  some  of  the 
latest.  If  the  oack  garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  then  the  only  wall  having  a  southern  exposure  will  be  one 
of  the  end  walls,  and  on  this  grapes  may  be  planted ;  while 
the  two  side  walls  may  be  covered  with  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
cherries,  with  a  gooseberry  or  a  currant  between  each,  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  fruit  trees  require  more  room.  We  re- 
commend only  kitchen  fruits,  as  being  the  most  profitable  for 
pies,  puddings,  &c.,  to  a  family ;  but  some  table  fruits  may  be 
introduced,  if  the  occupier  prefers  them. 

Selection  of  Fruit  Trees.  As  the  object  in  view  in  planting 
this  garden  is  rather  to  produce  the  fruits  most  useful  in  a  fa- 
mily, than  to  grow  a  gt*eat  variety  of  sorts,  the  first  point  is  to 
ooneider  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  for  the  kitchen.  Of  these 
apples  are  the  most  wholesome  for  children,  and  are  not  only 
osefol  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  excellent  roasted,  or  boiled 
down  with  honey^  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  sweatmeat,  resembling 
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that  called  by  the  French  resin^  to  eat  instead  of  butter  with 
bread.  Pears,  when  of  the  melting  kinds,  are  both  ver}'  agree- 
able and  very  wbolesome,  to  eat  raw ;  but  they  are  seldom  used 
in  England  for  any  purposes  of  cookery,  except  stewing ;  and 
this  dish,  when  made  palatable,  is  generally  too  rich  for  children. 
Of  stone  fruits,  damsons  are  the  most  wholesome,  and  most 
easily  preserved ;  and  morello  and  Kentish  are  the  best  cherries 
for  cooking.  Gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  red  currants,  with 
a  few  black  ones,  are  also  extremely  useful  for  all  purposes  of 
cookery,  particularly  preserving.  One  of  the  most  useful  apples 
for  the  kitchen  is  the  Hawthornden,  which  comes  in  early,  bears 
abundantly,  and  falls  (softens)  well  in  boiling ;  but  the  fruit  does 
not  keep,  and,  in  some  soils,  the  tree  dies  off  at  an  early  age.  The 
Keswick  codlin  is  also  a  good  and  early  kitchen  apple.  The  Rib- 
ston  pippin  is  an  excellent  fruit,  either  for  the  kitchen  or  dessert ; 
but  the  tree  is  not  quite  so  hardy  or  so  good  a  bearer  as  either  the 
Bedfordshire  foundling  (a  very  large  apple),  or  the  king  of 
the  pippins.  The  Brabant  bellefleur  and  Wormsley  pippin 
are,  also,  very  excellentr  apples.  The  best  keeping  apples  for 
winter  use  are  the  northern  greening  and  the  French  crab,  the 
latter  of  which  will  keep  two  years.  For  pears,  the  best  for 
the  table  are  the  beurr^  de  Capiaumont,  the  glout  morceau,  and 
Marie-Louise,  all  excellent  bearers.  The  earliest  of  the  fine- 
flavoured  pears  is  the  jargonelle ;  but  it  will  not  keep  longer  than 
a  week  or  ten  days.  The  best  pear  for  keeping  is  the  Easter 
beurr^.  The  best  cherries  for  the  kitchen  are  the  Kentish  or 
Flemish,  for  the  early  crops,  on  account  of  their  juiciness,  and 
the  smallness  of  their  stones ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the  morello, 
for  making  cherry  brandy  and  preserving.  The  wild,  or  black, 
cherry,  which  ripens  between  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  a  very 
rich  n'uit  for  pies  or  puddings ;  but  the  stones  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pulp,  and  it  continues  in  season  but  a  very  short 
time.  Of  plums,  the  green  gage,  the  early  and  late  Orleans, 
and  the  Shropshire  or  prune  damson,  are  the  best.  The  wine 
sour  and  mirabelle  are  also  frequently  used  for  preserving; 
and  Gisborne's  plum  is  an  extraordinary  bearer.  Of  grapes, 
the  most  productive,  in  the  open  air,  are  the  esperione  and  the 
white  muscadine ;  the  best  for  wine-making  is  the  black  cluster. 
Of  peaches,  the  best  bearers  are  the  grosse  mignonne,  the 
Royal  George,  and  the  Bellegarde ;  the  last  a  most  excellent 
sort.  The  best  nectarine  is  the  elruge,  and  the  best  apricot  for 
the  table  is  the  Moorpark ;  though  the  Breda,  which  is  a  very 
abundant  bearer,  is  most  useful  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  not  only 
makes  a  delicious  preserve  when  ripe,  but  excellent  tarts  when 
green.  The  best  bearing  fig  is  the  large  blue  or  purple  fig, 
which  ripens  well  in  the  open  air,  and  early ;  but  the  brown 
Brunswick  is  also  much  recommended.     The  best  gooseberries 
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for  preserving  green,  end  making  green  gooseberry  vine,  or 
British  chRmpagne,  are  the  rumbultion  and  the  white  Dutch. 
The  Warrington,  the  whitesmith,  and  the  early  rough  red  are 
great  bearers,  and  afford  excellent  fruit  for  the  table,  and  for 

[ (reserving  when  ripe :  the  roaring  lion  is  the  best  bearer  of  the 
arge  sorts.  The  common,  or  Dutch,  red  currant  is  the  only 
one  used  for  pies  and  puddings,  and  is  the  best  for  preserving. 
The  black  currant  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  jam,  called  rob, 
which  is  thought  good  for  sore  throats;  the  black  Naples  produces 
the  finest  fruit.  The  best  white  currant  is  the  white  Dutch. 
The  red  Antwerp  raspberry  is  the  best,  both  for  the  table  and 
preserving;  and  the  white  Antwerp  has  the  finest  flavour  for 
the  dessert.  The  only  strawberry  that  is  suitable  for  preserving 
is  Keen's  seedling,  and  it  is  also  the  best  and  most  regular  bearer. 
The  red  alpine  is  high- flavoured,  and  continues  in  bearing 
many  months,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  The  scarlets  are  the  only 
kinds  used  for  flavouring  ices,  and  the  variety  called  the  Duke 
of  Kent's  scarlet  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  old  pine  is  the  finest- 
flavoured  of  all  the  strawberries,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
bearer. 

Walks  and  Borders.  On  the  supposition  that  the  walks  are  of 
flagstone,  supported  on  brick  piers,  then  the  wall  borders  need 
not  be  more  than  IS  in.  wide;  as  the  space  under  the  flagstones 
(the  latter  not  touching  the  soil]  will  be  almost  as  available  for  a, 
border  for  the  roots  of  the  wall  trees,  as  if  it  were  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  ;  while,  in  eGTect,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  it 
adds  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  garden.  If  the  walks  are  of  gravel,  then  the  width  of  the 
borders  between  them  and  the  wall  on  which  peaches  and  grapes 
are  to  be  grown  ought  not  to  be  less  than  5  ft. ;  and  those  for 


the  other  hardier  fruits  not  less  than  2  or  3  feet.  In  ^g.  55., 
the  direction  of  the  side  walls  of  the  back  garden  is  east  and 
west :  and,  the  walks  being  supposed  to  be  of  gravel,  the  border 
to  the  wall  a,  having  a  south  aspect,  is  5  ft.  wide  ;  that  to  the  end 
wall  b,  having  an  east  aspect,  is  3  ft.  wide ;  and  that  to  the  south 
wali  c,  having  a  north  aspect,  is  2  ft.  wide ;  d  is  the  rubbish  pit. 
The  interior  of  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultivation 
of  kitchen  crops.  The  preparation  of  the  fruit  borders  will  be 
fully  treated  of  in  another  part  of  the  work,  under  the  head  of 
Garden  Operations. 
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The  Mode  in  vchich  the  Central  Plot  of  the  Each  Garden 
is  to  be  planted  and  cropped  will  depend  on  its  siae.  The 
object  being  to  grow  culinary  vegetables  in  it,  on  no  account 
would  we  recommend  standard  fruit  trees  to  be  planted 
there ;  because  the  shade  of  them  is  injurious  to  the  flavour 
of  the  vegetables  grown  beneath  them ;  and  because  the 
trenching  and  digging  of  the  ground  necessary  to  bring  the  ve* 
getables  to  a  large  size,  and  succulent  texture,  is  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  fruit  trees ;  by  preventing  them  from  ever  being  able 
to  send  up  their  roots  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  abundant  crops  on  fruit  trees 
growing  as  standards  among  culinary  vegetables,  and  so  fre- 
quently find  the  trees  cankered.  The  want  of  crop  arises  from 
the  roots  getting  down  into  the  subsoil ,  which,  if  moist  and  rich, 
will  occasion  them  to  produce  a  great  luxuriancy  of  wood,  with- 
out blossom  buds :  and  the  canker  is  owing  to  the  roots  getting 
into  a  bad  subsoil,  or  to  the  trees  being  too  deeply  planted  in 
any  description  of  soil.  If  the  garden  is  sufficiently  large 
to  spare  room  for  fruit  trees  in  the  middle  bed,  then  the  best 
mode  of  growing  them  is  on  espaliers ;  because,  when  so  treated, 
being  kept  low,  and  within  definite  bounds,  they  produce  no  in-> 
jurious  shade;  and,  by  planting  them  in  a  border  by  themselves, 
and  only  stirring  the  soil  of  that  border  with  a  pronged  fork, 
and  never  farther  than  2  or  3  inches  deep,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  fibrous  roots  will  establish  themselves  closely  un« 
der  the  surface,  to  derive  all  the  benefit  that  is  necessary  for 
them  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here, 
that,  though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  fruit  trees  to  have  a 
space  around  them  undug  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  is 
covered  by  their  branches,  yet  that  they  will  produce  crops  of 
fruit  with  less  than  that  space ;  provided  what  space  there  is  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  either  kept  constantly  mulched 
with  rotten  manure,  or  stirred  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  kept  quite  loose  on 
the  surface.  Experience  proves  this;  and,  hence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  few  roots,  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the 
atmosphere,  are  sufficient  to  take  in  as  much  oxygen  as  will 
supply  the  whole  plant,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  few  roots  in 
contact  with  water  will  supply  the  whole  plant  with  moisture. 

In  back  gardens,  where  the  centre  plot  is  so  large  as  to  admit 
of  espaliers,  the  east  and  west  walls  may  be  devoted  to  table 
fruits.  In  gardens  too  small  for  espaliers,  there  may  still  be 
room  for  growing  a  few  gooseberries,  either  on  espalier  trellises, 
in  which  state  they  occupy  least  space ;  or  as  bushes,  by  which 
mode  they  occasion  least  trouble,  and  are  more  certain  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop;  because  the  upper  and  exterior  parts  of  the  bush 
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protect  the  under  and  interior  parts  from  sprinc  frosts  in  the 
blossoming  season.  Gooseberries  are  so  useful  a  fruit,  that, 
however  small  the  garden  may  be,  we  would  plant  a  few  of  them 
in  the  centre  plot ;  and,  if  there  were  room,  to  these  we  would 
add  a  few  currants  and  raspberries.  We  would  also  plant  a  few 
beds  of  strawberries,  if  room  could  be  found ;  but,  in  deciding 
as  to  these  fruits,  we  would  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  where 
profit  is  the  object,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  more  useful  culinary  vegetables. 

7%e  Kinds  of  Culinary  Vegetables  which  should  be  planted  in 
a  small  garden,  where  profit  is  the  object  in  view,  must  depend 
on  its  extent.  If  that  is  such  as  to  admit  of  growing  all  the 
vegetables  likely  to  be  used  by  the  family,  except  winter  potatoes, 
then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  space 
that  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fixed  or  perennial  crops :  and  that 
which  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  movable  or  annual  crops :  but 
if^  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  space  enough  for  growing  all 
the  vegetables  required  by  the  family,  then  the  point  is  to  de- 
termine which  sorts  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  preference.  On 
the  supposition  that  there  is  space  enough  for  growing  all  the 
vegetables  required,  and  that  the  family  use  asparagus,  sea-kale, 
tart  rhubarb,  and  artichokes,  then  we  would  allot  a  sixth  part 
for  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, &c.,  leaving  two  thirds  for  the  annual  crops.  Dividing 
these  two  thirds  into  25  parts,  we  would  dispose  of  them  as 
follows :  ^ 


Tbe  cabbage  tribe,  including  Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflowers, 

brocoH,  borecole,  &c.-  -  -  -  •  -6 

Leguminous  plants,  including  peas,  beans,  and  kidneybeans        -  -    8 

R<K>t8,  including  turnips,  carrots,  parsneps,  beet,  and  early  potatoes  (but 

not  a  main  crop  of  potatoes  for  winter  use)  -  -  -    6 

Spinaceous  plants,  such  as  common  spinach,  white  beet,  and  New  Zea^ 

land  spinach  -  -  -         -  -  -     1 

Alliaceous  plants,  including  onions,  leeks,  chives,  garlick,  shalots,  &c.    -     1| 
Acetarioas  plants,  including  lettuce,  endive,  chicory,  celery,  mustard  and 

cress,  radish,  &C.  -  -  -  -  •    2 

Pot  and  sweet  herbs ;  thyme,  sage,  chamomile,  &c.    -  -  -      ^ 

The  gourd  tribe  --  -  -  -  --j 

The  above  is  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  usual  space 
occupied  by  these  crops  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but,  as  most 
families  have  some  particular  vegetable  for  which  they  have  a 
preference,  the  space  for  that  kind  may  be  enlarged,  and  that 
allotted  to  some  other,  for  which  they  care  little,  diminished. 
We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  in  this  place  a  slight  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  crops  grown  in  kitchen-gardensi  and  the  pro<« 
portioiiate  space  allotted  to  each  class  of  productions,  in  order  to 
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enable  the  occupier  of  a  suburban  garden  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  he  would  like  to  grow.  If,  for  example,  be  would  like  to 
supply  his  family  with  peas,  it  would  be  evident  to  him, 
from  the  above  view,  that,  if  his  garden  is  very  small,  he 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  grow  anything  else ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  confines  himself  chiefly  to  acetarious  plants  and  sweet  herbs, 
however  small  his  garden  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his 
being  able  to  find  room  for  all  of  those  kinds  of  plants  that  his 
family  can  possibly  require. 

The  System   of  the  Succession  of  Crops  in    kitchen-gardens 
(which  is  as  necessary  to  be  understood  as  the  extent  to  be  allowed 
to  each  crop)  will  be  discussed  hereafter ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  here,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  plants  of  the  same  natural 
order,  and  especially  of  the  same  genus,  should  never  follow 
each  other  in  direct  succession;    nor  should  taprooted  plants 
follow  each  other  in  succession,  even  though  of  different  orders: 
for  example,  peas  should  never  follow  beans,  or  kidneybeans, 
or  the  contrary ;  and  carrots  should  never  follow  beet.     Not- 
withstanding the  soundness  of  these  principles,  they  require  to 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  another  principle,  no  less  important ; 
viz.  that  of  expediency.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  that  a  crop  is  longer  than  usual  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  ground ;  or,  from  the  dryness  and 
warmth  of  the  summer,  that  a  crop  is  removed  sooner  than  usual. 
When  the  summer  crop  is  not  all  removed  at  the  proper  time,  the 
winter  crop  (such  as  spinach,  for  example,  after  a  crop  of  cabbages) 
might  be  endangered,  if  sowing  it  were  delayed ;  and,  therefore, 
some  ground  which  is  empty,  though  according  to  the  plan  of 
succession  laid  down  it  should  have  been  cropped  with  some- 
thing else,  must  be  used  for  the  spinach.     When,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  crop  is  ripe,   and   the  ground  cleared   before  the 
expected  time,  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  see  ground  without  a 
growing  crop,  one  may  be  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake  of  cover- 
ing the  surface,  that  did  not  enter  into  the  regular  course  of 
succession.     The  grand  secret  of  getting  the  greatest  quantity  of 
culinary  vegetables  from  any  given  surface  of  ground  is,  to  have 
one  crop  coming  forward  in  the  same  bed,  or  compartment,  to 
be  ready  to  succeed  that  which  is  about  to  be  removed  :  and,  for 
this   purpose,   it   is   always   desirable    to  grow   the   crops   in 
drills ;  a  mode  which  is  also  attended  with  several  other  advan- 
tages, as  will  be  hereafler  explained. 

On  the  supposition  that  only  a  part  of  the  vegetables  con- 
sumed by  the  family  can  be  grown  in  the  back  garden,  the  next 
point  is  to  determine  those  which  it  is  advisable  to  grow.  This 
depends  on  various  considerations ;  such  as  those  kinds  in  which 
the  occupier  is  most  curious  in  his  taste ;  those  which  the  soil 
and  aspect  are  best  calculated  for  producing ;  those  which  are 
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dearest  in  the  given  locality,  &c :  but  the  most  general  and 
influential  consideration  is,  the  keeping  or  non-keeping  proper- 
ties of  culinary  vegetables,  after  being  gathered.    AH  vegetables 
exposed   for  sale  in  markets  or   shops  must   necessarily  have 
been  gathered  some  time,  and,  consequently,  deprived  of  their 
natural  succulency,  or  even  injured  by  fermentation ;  and  this 
will  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ve- 
getable, and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the 
grower,  and  kept  by  the  seller.    For  example,  lettuces,  peas,  and 
spinach  are  brought  to  market  in  cart-loads,  in  large  baskets,  or  in 
sacks  ;  and,  if  the  distance  is  great,  or  the  time  between  gather- 
ing and  consumption  is  more  than  a  day,  or,  at  most,  two  days, 
fermentation  will  have  taken  place.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  also 
brought  to  market  in  cart-loads;  but  though,  when  in  a  young 
state  with  all  their  leaves  about  them,  these  vegetables  ferment 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days ;  yet,  when  they  are  full  grown 
and  firm,  they  may,  when  deprived  of  their  outer  leaves,  be 
kept  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  more  without  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion.  The  vegetables  which  are  most  injured  by  keeping  are  such 
as  are  eaten  raw ;  and  hence  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  for 
every  man  to  grow  his  own  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive, 
cress,  mustard,  radishes,  young  onions,  &c.,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  table  fresh,  and  newly  gathered.      These 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  even  the  smallest 
back  garden  of  a  suburban  residence.    The  excellence  of  celery 
also  depends  much  upon  its  being  eaten  crisp  and  fresh  from  the 
ground ;   and,  thereiore,  if  room  can  be  found,  this  also  ought 
to  be  grown  in  small  gardens.     Next  to  salading,  it  has  been 
found  from  experience  that  peas  are  most  injured  by  being  kept 
after  they  are  gathered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the  second  class 
of  articles  which  should  be  grown  in  every  suburban  kitchen-gar- 
den if  possible.  Tender  leaves,  such  as  those  of  spinach  and  spring 
cabbages,  are  next  liable  to  injury  from  the  same  causes ;  and, 
therefore,  they  ought  also  to  be  grown,  if  room  can  be  found. 
A  small  bed  can  scarcely  be  more  profitably  employed  than 
under  winter  spinach,  which  (the  Flanders  variety  being  chosen), 
in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  wet  below,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
will  continue  growing  almost  all  the  winter,  and  afford  occasional 
gatherings  at  that  season,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  the  table 
nrom  April  till  August ;  care  being  taken  to  pick  out  the  flower 
stems  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  to  water  when  the 
ground  is  dry. 

Next  tP  the  vegetables  which  will  not  keep  after  being  ga- 
thered, those  which  it  is  convenient  to  have  always  at  hand,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  and  which  a  cook  may  gather  for  herself, 
ought  to  be  planted.  Thus,  parsley,  mint,  fennel,  thyme,  and 
chives  ought  to  be  in  every  suburban  garden  plot>  however  small^ 
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as  supplying  garnisbings  and  seasoniog,  which  are  constantly 
wanted ;  but  no  one  would  think  of  growing  borseradish  in  a 
fourth-rate  suburban  garden  where  a  gardener  was  not  kept ; 
because,  however  frequently  it  might  be  used,  it  requires  ooosi- 
deriable  labour  to  dig  it  up ;  and,  as  it  keeps  perfie^cdy  well,  it 
may  be  procured  from  the  greengrocer's  at  any  time,  and  kept 
till  wanted  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  garden,  covered  with  soiL 
Where  there  is  room,  an  asparagus  bed,  if  properly  formed  at 
first  by  deep  trenching,  thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  manure,  is  a  very  convenient  luxury ;  since  the  heads 
are  easily  gathered  when  wanted,  require  little  aid  from  cookery^ 
and  are  generally  considered  a  delicacy.  Asparagus  beds,  to 
those  who  prefer  the  shoots  green,  and,  consequently,  do  not 
cut  them  till  they  are  2  or  S  inches  above  the  ground,  do  not 
require  to  be  earthed  up  every  winter,  and  of  course  are  less 
expensive  in  the  management  than  those  where  the  asparagus 
is  eaten  blanched,  as  this  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  heap- 
ing up  earth  on  the  beds.  A  bed  of  sea-kale,  though  it  will 
sooner  afford  a  supply  for  the  table  than  a  bed  of  asparagus,  yet 
requires  more  attention  from  the  gardener,  and  fails  sooner, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  suburban  garden 
where  the  saving  of  labour  is  an  object.     Tart  rhubarb^   if 

Elanted  in  soil  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured,  occasions 
!ss  trouble  tlian  any  odier  perennial  vegetable ;  and,  if  watered 
in  dry  weather,  it  will  continue  producing  leaves  the  whole  sum* 
mer.  In  winter,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ought  to  be 
well  soaked  with  liquid  manure.  For  pies  and  puddings,  rhu- 
barb stalks  are  prefierred  by  many  to  either  gooseberries  or  ap- 
ples ;  and  they  are  so  easily  gathered,  so  wholesome,  and  so  well 
adapted  for  children,  that  no  suburban  kitchen-garden  ought  to 
be  without  its  rhubarb  bed. 

Selection  of  Culinary  Vegetables  be^  adapted  for  small  SabuT" 
ban  Gardens.  Of  the  cabbages,  Knight's  early  dwarf,  intro* 
duced  in  the  year  18S5,  and  the  early  Battersea  are  the  best 
kinds  for  the  early  crops;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  suitable  for 
the  secondary  summer,  autumn,  and  even  winter,  supply.  In  most 
cases,  these  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  late  cabbages  are  seldom 
grown  in  suburban  gardens ;  but,  where  they  are  thought  de* 
sirable,  the  late  sugar-loaf  may  be  chosen.  Red  cabbages  are 
useful  for  pickling  and  stewing  in  the  Flemish  manner.  The  kind 
usually  cultivated  is  the  Dutch  red ;  but  the  dwarf  red,  which  is 
not  much  known,  is  more  delicate  for  the  table.  The  dwarf 
Savoy  is  a  very  useful  winter  vegetable,  as  its  flavour  is. improved 
by  frost  if  not  too  severe,  and  it  will  supply  the  table  with  greens 
from  November  till  spring.  Brussels  sprouts  are  a  delicious 
vegetable,,  and  should,  if  possible^  be  raised  from  seed  ripened 
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in  Flanders,  as  the  plant  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country. 
Scotch  greens,  or  German  kale,  are  very  useful  winter  vege- 
tables, as,  when  the  heart  is  removed,  the  stalk  continues  hv 
some  months  to  send  out  side  shoots  or  sprouts.  The  cauliflower 
is  rather  a  difficult  vegetable  to  grow  well,  as  it  requires  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  soil,  and  careful  culture.  To  have  it  early,  it  must 
also  be  protected  during  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  is 
brought  to  market  in  very  great  perfection,  not  being  much  in- 
jured by  keeping  a  few  days,  it  Is  better  to  purchase  it  when 
wanted,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  it,  unless  there  is  abun- 
dance of  room.  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  as,  if  sown  in  May  or  June,  it  will  produce  a  good 
crop  from  August  till  December,  unless  destroyed  by  frost. 

Of  the  leguminous  vegetables,  the  best  kinds  of  peas  for  a 
small  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  the  dwarf  marrowfat,  and 
the  white  Prussian,  or  poor  man's  profit ;  or  the  white  rouncival 
and  Knight's  tall  marrowfat,  where  tall-growing  varieties  are 
wanted.  We  would  not  recommend  any  early  pea  to  be  grown» 
as  these  are  generally  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  others ;  but, 
where  one  is  thought  desirable,  the  early  Warwick  is  said  to  be 
the  best.  For  a  late  pea,  the  late  blue  dwarf  Spanish  has  been 
strongly  recommended.  For  beans,  where  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable to  grow  them,  the  early  mazagan,  and  long  pod  are  the 
most  fruitful ;  but  the  broad  and  green  Windsors  are  generally 
preferred  for  the  table.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
scarlet  runner  is  the  most  profitable  kidneybean.  For  potatoes, 
the  ash-leaved  and  Rufibrd  kidneys  are  to  be  preferred  for  the 
first  crop ;  but  Shaw's  early  and  the  champion,  though  they  are 
both  very  prolific,  and  are  those  generally  grown  for  the  London 
market,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend,  either  for  their  meali- 
ness or  their  flavour.  For  turnips,  the  early  white  Dutch  and 
the  yellow  Dutch  may  be  chosen ;  but  the  Teltow,  or  French,  is 
well  worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  rich- 
ness it  gives  to  soups.  The  Teltow  is  the  smallest  of  all  turnips, 
not  having  more  leaves  on  it  than  a  radish ;  and,  when  used,  it 
should  be  only  scraped,  and  not  pared,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
flavour  is  in  the  rind.  For  carrots,  the  early  horn  is  best  for  an 
early,  and  the  Altringham,  or  Altrincham,  for  a  late,  crop.  For 
parsneps,  the  Guernsey  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  Siam  is 
particularly  well  flavoured.  The  dwarf  red  beet  is  the  kind  best 
grown  in  gardens.  The  Flanders  spinach  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  common  kind,  and  will  be  sufiicient  for  a  small 
garden ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  the  white  beet  and  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  may  be  grown,  to  afibrd  variety  and  a  crop  in 
summer,  when  annual  spinach  runs  too  rapidly  to  seed.  For 
onions,  the  early  silver-skinned  and  the  Deptford  may  be  recom- 
mended.   The  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  are  mild,  and  grow  ta 
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a  great  size,  but  do  not  keep  well.  Of  leeks,  chives,  garlic,  and 
shallots,  only  one  kind  is  in  general  cultivation.  Of  the  plants 
used  in  salad ing,  the  best  are,  the  union  cabbage,  and  the  large 
Brighton  Cos  lettuce,  the  Batavian  endive,  the  variegated  chicory, 
the  curled-leaved  and  broad-leaved  Normandy  cress,  and  the 
scarlet  and  white  turnip  radishes.  The  best  celery  is  the  Italian. 
The  curled-leaved  parsley  is  the  handsomest  for  garnishing,  and 
answers  equally  well  with  the  common  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  parsley  is  usually  applied. 

As  the  greater  part  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  from  seed, 
sown  partly  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  partly  for  transplant- 
ing, something  requires  to  be  said  here  on  that  subject.  In  our 
catalogue  of  culinary  vegetables,  we  shall  state  under  each  khid 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  a  given  quantity  of  seed  will  sow; 
and  also  the  smallest  quantities  of  such  seeds  which  are  generally 
ordered  from  the  seed-shops ;  and  we  shall  only  here  state  that 
the  larger  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  others,  are  pur- 
chased by  the  pint,  and  almost  all  the  small  seeds  by  the  ounce. 
There  are  very  few  gardens  to  suburban  houses  in  which  half  a 
pound  or  a  pound  of  any  seed  is  required  ;  and  of  many  articles, 
such  as  potherbs,  parsley,  celery,  &c.,  half  an  ounce,  or  three- 
penceworth,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  small  garden.  In  general,  it 
is  always  safe  to  order  seeds  in  small  quantities,  because  the 
chance  is  greater  of  getting  them  fresh. 

Management.  A  back  garden,  200  ft.  in  length,  and  50  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  a  front  garden  forming  a  square  of  50  ft.,  cropped 
in  the  manner  we  have  described,  would  occupy  one  person 
from  April  to  September,  during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time,  or 
at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  and  besides  this  time,  when  much 
watering  was  required  to  be  done,  or  insects  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
collecting,  he  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  female  part  of 
the  family.  Where  there  is  a  steady  man-servant,  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  garden  that  he  could  take  care  of,  directions  being  given 
to  him  by  his  employer  as  to  the  quantity  of  particular  crops, 
and  the  season  of  sowing  or  planting,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  not  a  reading  gardener.  If  he  were,  and  took  an  interest 
in  having  the  garden  in  good  order,  and  in  raising  large  crops, 
we  would  recommend  him  to  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  pos* 
sible ;  for  every  man  likes  to  have  something  on  which  he  prides 
himself,  and,  to  keep  up  that  pride,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  his  own  work. 

Expense.  The  first  cost  of  laying  out  such  a  garden  as  that 
shown  in  fig.  53.  p.  189.,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  culinary  ve- 
getables and  table  fruits,  supposing  the  walks  to  be  paved,  may 
be  from  25/.  to  30/.  Tools  may  cost  2/.,  and  seeds,  for  the  first 
year,  \L  The  annual  expense  afterwards,  supposing  a  commer- 
cial gardener  employed,  will  be,  on  an  average,  a  day  and  a  half 
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per  week  throughout  the  year ;  an  arrangement  being  made  that 
this  time  shall  be  bestowed  on  the  garden,  according  as  it  is 
wanted,  and  not  formally  at  stated  intervals  of  once  a  week ; 
because  in  some  weeks  two  days'  work  will  be  necessary,  while 
in  others  half  a  day  will  suffice.  The  expense  will  depend  on 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day,  which,  about  London,  being  from 
4s.  to  4s.  6d.  (the  gardener  finding  his  own  tools),  will  amount 
to  15^  or  20/.  a  year.  But  the  garden,  if  managed  by  a  hired 
gardener,  working  in  it  only  at  stated  intervals,  cannot  possibly 
be  tamed  to  so  much  account  as  if  cultivated  by  the  occupier, 
or  his  in-door  servant ;  because,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  there  are  operations  which  require  to  be  attended 
to  daily ;  such  as  the  removal  of  insects,  watering,  &c. ;  and 
which,  if  deferred,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  if  a  hired  gardener 
only  be  employed,  will  endanger  the  crops,  and,  at  all  events,  de- 
teriorate their  value,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  We  would 
not,  therefore,  recommend  any  one  to  cultivate  his  garden  with  a 
view  to  profit,  unless  he  could  do  so  with  his  own  hands,  or 
with  those  of  a  servant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep  at  any 
rate ;  because,  assuredly,  for  the  15/.  or  20/.  a  year  which  he 
must  pay  a  hired  gardener  he  might  purchase  as  much  fruit  and 
v^etables  as  he  could  grow  in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  have 
mentioned. 

Remarks.  A  suburban  garden,  to  grow  culinary  vegetables 
well,  ought  to  be  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  and  neither  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  where  it  will  be  injured  by  smoke,  nor  so 
near  a  public  road  as  to  be  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust.  At 
all  events,  in  such  situations  we  would  not  advise  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, or  any  article  to  be  grown,  the  leaves  of  which  form  a 
dose  heart,  and  consequently  enclose  within  them,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  whatever  soot  or  dust  may  have  fallen  on  the 
leaves ;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  growing  every  description 
of  roots,  and  to  stalks  and  stems,  such  as  asparagus,  sea-kale, 
celery,  tart  rhubarb,  &c.,  which  can  easily  be  washed  clean 
before  using.  Even  at  a  distance  from  smoke  and  buildings,  we 
would  not  recommend  any  one  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables  of 
a  great  variety  of  kinds,  unless  they  could  attend  to  them  them- 
selves, or  have  them  attended  to  by  some  part  of  the  family.  A 
Srden,  in  which  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  grown,  if 
\  to  the  care  of  a  person  who  can  only  work  in  it  once  or  twice 
a  week,  can  hardly  be  kept  sufficiently  neat  to  be  an  ornament 
to  a  house  placed  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and,  if  the  gardener  were 
to  come  much  oftener,  the  expense  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
produce  was  worth. 

In  describing  this  garden,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  and  most 
of  those  which  follow,  we  have  introduced  remarks  on  culture, 
and  other  gardening  topics,  whicK  might  have  been  dispensed 
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with  if  we  bad  merely  intended  to  describe  a  ground  plan.  Our 
object,  however,  is  to  infuse  into  our  readers  by  degrees,  as  we 
go  on,  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  as  an 
art  of  culture,  as  well  as  one  of  design  and  taste ;  and  we  think 
we  are  more  likely  to  do  this  by  noticing  incidentally  subjects 
likely  to  arrest  attention,  than  by  presenting  all  that  we  have  to 
say  on  any  particular  topic  at  once.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
directing  in  what  manner  fruit  trees  ought  be  planted,  we  have 
given  the  reasons  for  preferring  espaliers  in  borders  by  themselves, 
to  standards  grown  among  culinary  vegetables ;  and,  in  recom- 
mending certain  varieties  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  have 
said  something  of  those  of  their  qualities  and  uses  in  the  kitchen, 
or  in  the  dessert,  which  induced  us  to  give  them  the  preference 
over  others.  In  this  way,  the  reader  will  become  gradually  ini- 
tiated into  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  plants  and 
their  culture ;  so  that,  when  he  comes  to  enter  on  that  part  of 
this  work  which  treats  of  the  operations  of  gardening,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  he  will  enter  on  the  study 
with  more  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  than  he  could  have  done 
without  the  previous  preparation  which  we  are  now  giving  him. 

4.  Exercise  and  Recreation  for  the  Occupier  and  his  Family. 
Where  these  are  the  objects,  the  taste  or  no  taste  for  gardening  of 
the  occupier,  and  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  his  family,  require 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  laying  out 
and  planting  the  garden.  We  shall  suppose  the  extentof  the  ground 
to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  surface  drained  and 
levelled,  and  the  main  walks  laid  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Jig.  53.  p.  189.  In  neither  of  the  gardens  would  we  have 
any  turf^  because  more  work,  and  consequently  more  exercise  and 
recreation,  would  be  created  by  having  the  ground  under  the 
spade.  Neither  would  we  have  the  walks  of  flagstone,  but  of 
gravel,  because  in  the  latter  case  they  require  box  or  other 
edgings,  and  those  create  labour  in  clipping  them,  and  in  keep- 
ing them  in  repair ;  whereas  paved  walks,  if  they  are  raised  an 
inch  above  the  surface,  do  not  require  any  edgings,  and  occasion 
no  labour  in  weeding,  rolling,  &c. 

The  Front  Garden  we  may  suppose  laid  out  as  in^.  54.,  S6,y 
or  57.  In  either  case,  the  borders  next  the  house  and  walls,^  g^  h^ 
vnj^.  57.,  may  be  planted  with  shrubs  for  being  trained  against 
them ;  including  a  vine  or  a  fruit  tree,  for  training  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  if  the  aspect  be  the  south  ;  and  a  Wistaria  sin^- 
sis  if  it  be  towards  the  east  or  west  If  any  side  of  the  house  be 
directly  north,  the  Virginian  creeper,  or  common  ivy  may  be 
planted  against  it.  For  training  against  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
if  the  aspect  be  to  the  south,  there  may  be  a  myrtle  next  the 
door ;  then  a  camellia,  and  an  aloysia  (lemon-scented  verbena), 
which  plants  would  require  protection  with  mats  during  winter* 
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For  training  against  the  upper  part,  Passiflctra  cserulea  an<I 
Tecoma  (Bif;nan/a)  capreolata  (which,  as  fast  growers,  wonid 
need  a  good  deal  of  traitiing),  and  R6s&  ruga,  sanguinea,  Noi- 
settidiui,  and  other  China  roses,  might  be  planted,  which,  tJuriiij; 
summer,  would  not  only  require  training,  but  constant  attention  to 
keep  down  the  aphides,  and  to  remove  the  decayed  blossoms  and 
their  stalks.  If  the  aspect  were  east  or  west,  Tecoma  (BigntWa) 
radicans,  Lonicera  japonica  (flexuosa)  and  grata,  Wistana  fru- 
t^scenSjCameUias,  myrtles,  and  climbing  roses,  might  be  employed. 
The  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  the  evergreen  chmbing  roses 
would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  others  would  cover 
the  lower  part  The  myrtles  and  the  camellias  would  require 
to  be  matted  during  the  severest  weather  in  winter,  and  the 
other  plants  would  occasion  a  good  deal  of  pruning  and  training 
during  summer.  On  the  supposition  that  the  occupier  of  the 
house  was  a  lady,  we  would  not  recommend  any  climber  to  be 
planted  against  the  house  that  would  grow  higher  than  1  ft.  or 
5ft.;  but  such  as  myrtles,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c., 
as  these  would  not  need  the  use  of  a  ladder  to  train  tliem.  Tlie 
side  and  front  walls  of  the  front  gaixlen  may  be  covered  wiili 
China  roses,  different  varieties  of  honeysuckles,  and  Jasminum 
officin^e.  Against  one  of  the  side  walls,  if  there  be  room,  a 
double-flowering  pomegranate  may  be  planted  in  the  centre;  and 
against  the  others  Magn61ia  conspicua  or  purpilrea.  In  the 
beds  in  the  interior  of  tnis  garden,  we  would  plant  nothing  but 
flowers ;  or  we  might  devote  the  centre  bed  a  in^.  57.  to  moss 
roses,  OF  to  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of  rose  belonging  to  sections 
different  from  those  which  include  the  China  roses.  In  the  centre 
of  this  rose  bed  there  might  be  a  standard  rose.  At  the  end 
of  this  work  we  shall  give  not  only  catalogues,  but  selections  of 
roses,  OS  well  as  of  herbaceous  perennial,  biennial,  and  armual 
ffowers. 

In  choosing  the  flowers  for  the  beds  that  are  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  them,  the  objects  ought  to  be  to  have  an  equal  immber 
of  kinds  of  (lowers  in  bloom,  if  possible,  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  to  have  an  equal  number  oi  the  diffei'ent  colours  displayed  at 
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the  same  time.  This  is  a  sort  of  beau  ideal,  which,  however,  can«- 
not  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  winter  months;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  useful  as  a  guide  as  to  what  ought  to  be  selected. 
Other  guides  are,  that  such  plants  only  should  be  planted  as 
will  grow  in  the  same  soil,  and  with  the  same  aspect ;  that  plants 
placed  adjoining  each  other  should  not  be  very  di£Perent  in  size 
and  habit  of  growth  when  full  grown,  lest  the  one  should  choke 
the  other,  and  lest  the  assemblage  should  appear  inharmonious ; 
nor  very  different  in  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  lest  the 
roots  of  the  one  should  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  than  the  others*  To  plant  psonias,  everlasting  peas,  asters, 
Papaver  orientkle,  and  such  like  plants  in  juxtaposition  with 
daisies,  hepaticas,  and  pinks,  would  be  attended  with  the  suf- 
focation of  the  latter  diminutive  kinds ;  but  the  very  tallest  and 
the  very  lowest  plants  may  be  included  in  the  same  bed,  provided 
it  is  very  large,  and  there  be  a  gentle  gradation  observed  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  from  every  side, 
then  the  tallest-growing  kinds  can  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
the  lowest  in  the  circumference,  and  the  intermediate  sizes  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  rise  in  gradation  from  the  lowest  at  the 
margin,  to  the  highest  in  the  middle..  If  the  bed  is  a  border, 
parallel  to  a  walk,  and  to  be  seen  only  on  one  side,  then  the 
lovirest  plants  should  form  a  row  next  the  walk,  and  the  others 
should  be  placed  behind  them  in  quincunx,  according  to  their  sizes, 
the  tallest  being  placed  behind,  and  forming  the  last  row.  The 
distance  at  which  one  plant  should  be  kept  from  another  depends 
more  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  lateral  extension, 
than  on  the  height  to  which  it  grows;  thus  a  peony,  which  seldom 
grows  above  18  in.  high,  but  which  spreads  its  large  leaves  over 
a  much  greater  surface  than  is  occupied  by  its  roots,  will  re- 
quire more  room  than  a  tall-growing  phlox,  which  will  reach  the 
height  of  4  ft.,  and  not  cover  above  a  square  foot  of  the  surface  of 
the  border.  Creeping  plants  also  require  more  room  than 
such  as  grow  compact  and  bushy,  or  narrow  and  erect.  The 
rule  which  we  have  just  given,  of  not  associating  plants  in  the 
same  bed  that  have  different  habits,  directs  that  creepers,  and 
climbers  or  twiners,  should  always  be  planted  by  themselves,  or, 
at  least,  not  introduced  indiscriminately  among  other  plants.  At 
the  same  time,  a  plant  with  one  of  these  habits,  introduced  oc^ 
casionally  into  a  miscellaneous  border,  has  a  good  effect  by  con- 
trast. Where  creepers  alone  are  employed,  if  each  plant  be  of 
a  different  kind,  they  ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  bushy  or  tall  plants  ought  to  be ;  but  where  a  bed  is 
entirely  filled  with  creepers  of  the  same  kind,  then  they  may  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed ;  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  planter  in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  to  produce  a 
mass  of  one  kind  of  form  and  colour.     In  general,  small  plants 
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ought, to  be  chosen  for  small  beds  :  beds  of  simple  and  regular 
shapes,  such  as  squares,  parallelograms,  circles,  triangles,  &c., 
as  in  J^s.  56,  and  57.,  ought  to  have  the  plants  at  regular  dis- 
tances ;  while  small,  irregular,  curvilinear  beds,  such  as  those 
exhibited  in  Jig.  65.  p.  227.,  ought  to  be  entirely  covered  with 
low  plants.  As  some  of  the  leading  rules  for'  laying  out  and 
planting  flower-beds,  more  especially  in  front  gardens,  we  give 
the  following :  — 

Leading  Rtdes  for  laying  out  and  planting  Flouocr-Beds  in  the 

Front  Gardens  of  Street  Houses. 

1.  Where  the  space  is  small,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  high  walls,  so  as 
not  to  be  open  and  airy,  it  is  not  desirable  to  form  beds  or  borders  round  the 
maigin  of  the  plot,  but  rather  to  have  only  one  bed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
restingrass. 

2.  Vfnere  the  space  is  open  and  aiiy,  either  large  or  small  beds  may  be  formed; 
and  it  wfll  generally  be  aesirable  to  surround  the  whole  plot  with  a  narrow 
border.  If  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
plot,  then  a  figure,  or  collection  of  beds,  may  be  laid  out,  which  shall  be  looked 
down  upon  fit>m  the  window  as  a  whole ;  and,  consequent! v,  to  aid  this  purpose, 
the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  low-crowing  plants,  and,  in  general,  to  nave 
the  surface  covered  by  them ;  each  bed,  in  this  case,  being  of  only  one  kind  of 
plant. 

3.  Where  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  on  a  level  with  the  sur&ce  of 
the  front  garden,  or  nearly  so,  large  plants  may  be  employed  in  the  beds,  pro- 
vided  the  beds  also  are  targe;  because,  as  in  this  case  the  beds  cannot  be 
looked  down  upon,  and,  consequently,  their  plan  can  never  be  taken  in  at  one 
glance,  they  never  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  from  above.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  use  large  plants,  which,  by  growing  of  such  a  height  as  to  form  a  whole,  or 
group,  when  looked  at  laterally,  will  prevent  the  idea  of  a  whole  formed  by 
the  shapes  and  lines  of  the  beds,  when  seen  from  above,  having  been  intended 
by  the  planter. 

4.  In  general,  no  figure  or  assemblage  of  beds  of  any  degree  of  intricacy^ 
and  where  the  beauty  is  dependent  on  the  shapes  of  the  beds  and  their  con- 
nexion together,  should  be  formed  where  it  cannot  be  looked  down  on  so  as 
to  be  seen  all  at  once.  In  general,  also,  parterres,  or  assemblages  of  figures 
of  this  kind,  should  only  be  planted  witn  very  low  plants,  which  wiU  not 
obstruct  an^  part  of  the  outline  of  the  figures ;  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  an  occasional  tall  plant,  such  as  a  standard  rose,  to  produce  effect  by  con- 
trast. It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  when  plants  are  to  remain  permanently^ 
such  should  be  chosen  as  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  period  (say  two  or  three 
months),  in  preference  to  such  as  complete  their  time  of  flowering  in  a  short 
period,  say  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  when  flower  beds  are 
furnished  with  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  a  view  to  chan^ng  them» 
and  replacing  them  by  others  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowenng,  plants 
which  remam  a  short  time  in  flower  should  be  chosen  ;  because  these  have, 
in  general,  a  greater  number  of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, while  they  last,  they  have  a  more  brilliant  effect.  This  is  particu- 
lany  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bulbous  flowers,  and  in  certain  annuals,  such 
as  candytun,  ten-week  stock,  &c. 

5.  Where  a  symmetrical  figure  is  employed,  beds  which  answer  to  each  other 
in  form  and  position  ought  to  be  filled  with  plants,  either  of  the  same  kind, 
or  of  the  same  general  appearance,  and  which  flower  at  the  same  time :  for 
example,  a  bed  of  mixed  nyacinths  can  only  be  properly  opposed  to  another 
bed  of  mixed  hyacinths;  but  the  mixtures  need  not  oe  tne  same  in  both  beds. 
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A  bed  of  the  small  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  may  be  opposed  to  a  bed  of  the  blue 
anagallis,  and  so  on. 

6.  Where  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  more  than  one  plant  of  a  species,  in  a 
symmetrical  figure  consisting  of  various  beds,  the  principle  of  symmetry  may 
be  preserved  in  planting,  by  placing  each  colour  by  itself.  Thus,  a  bed  of  white 
Howers,  consisting  of  ten  plants  of  as  many  different  species,  may  be  opposed 
to  another  bed  of  ten  other  different  species,  abo  with  white  flowers. 

7.  The  dug  surface  of  beds  formea  on  a  grass  plot  ought  either  to  be  de- 
cidedly under  the  surface  of  the  grass,  or  decidealy  above  its  level,  in  order 
to  increase  the  expression  of  art,  and  to  take  away  from  the  commonplace 
idea  of  merely  diggmg  down  a  portion  of  the  turf  of  a  particular  shape,  and 
planting  it  with  flowers. 

8.  In  the  case  of  flower-beds  on  turf  or  lawn,  where  a  regular  gardener  is 
not  kept,  the  outlines  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  formed  by  concealed  brickwork, 
masonry,  tiles,  or  slates ;  otherwise,  every  time  the  grass  is  mown,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bed  trimmed  with  the  spade,  and,  especially,  every  time  the  beds 
are  dug,  their  outlines  will  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of  shape.  Where  commoo 
bricks  and  plain  tiles  can  be  procured,  the  simplest  mode  of  fixing  the  outlines 
of  the  beds  or  borders  is  by  forming  an  underground  outline,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  by  tiles  or  bricks  lud  on  their  broad  sides,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as 

shown  in  the  section. 

Jig,  58. ;  in  which  a  is 

the  brick,  b  the  surface 

of  the  grass,  and  c  the 

surface  of  the  dug  bed, 

decidedly   under    the 

level  of  the  grass  plot, 

agreeably  to  Rule  7. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  of  the  dug  bed  is  to  be  above  the  level 
fo  the  turf,  agreeably  to  the  same  rule,  the  brick  should  be  placed  as  at  £f  in 
Jig,  .59. ;  the  turf  kept  to  the  level  shown  at  e,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  to 
the  level  shown  at/.  When  plain  tiles  are  to  be  used  instead  of  bricks, 
they  may  either  be  let  into  the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  their  upper  edge 
kept  to  the  level  of  whichever  surface  is  to  be  the  highest  (viz.  that  of  the  grass 
plot,  or  the  bed^  ;  or  they  may  be  laid  sloping  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bricks,  which  will  form  a  very  delicate  outline,  well  adapted  for  beds  in  small 
front  gardens.  By  using  semicircular  tiles,  and  inserting  them  perpendicularly 
in  the  soil,  very  neat  curvilinear  outlines  may  be  formed ;  but  such  tiles  cannot 
be  used  in  a  sloping  direction,  like  bricks  or  plain  tiles.  Fig,  60.  shows  the  tiles 


let  in  perpendicularly,  forming 
a  bed  2  m.  higher  dian  the 
surrounding  turf.  Fig,  61. 
shows  the  tiles  let  in  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  bed 
made   2  in.  lower  than   the 
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surrounding  turf.      Fig,  62. 

shows  the  tiles  laid  in,  in  a 

sloping  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  the  thickness  of  the  tile  only  under  the  level 

of  the  turf;  and^g.  63.  shows  the  tiles  so  amused  as  to  form  a  bed  only  the 

thickness  of  the  tue 
higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding turf.  F!g,64. 
is  a  surface  plan,  snow- 
ing the  manner  of 
forming  the  outlines 
of  beds  with  semicir- 
cular tiles. 
9.  Where  it  is  desired  to  express  high  art,  every  bed  or  border  ought  to  be 
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eu.-rouoded,  or,  ir  the  bonier  be  agUDSt  a  wall, bordered  on  one  side,  with  eithe'' 

"'■  a  raised  or  a  depressed  fmmework  of  turf  > 

or  of  stone,  or  bricks,  or  pebbles,  flints,  &c. 

I  ~i     Where  the  beds  are  raised,  the  plaals  grown 

¥-     in  them  should  be  such  as  do  not  require 

^     excess  of  moisture,  and  which  thrive  best  in 

^'     a   free  air;    such,  for  eianple,  as    pinks. 

'-■■     Where  the  beds  are  lowered,  an  excellent 

opportunitjr  is  afforded  of  erowing  plants  which  require  more  than  ordinary 

moisture,  especiallj  when  tfie}'  are  is  flower;  such  as  ranunculuses,  polyan- 

Ihtises,  heart's  eases,  &c. 

10.  Borders  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other  architectural  materials,  ought,  in 
general,  to  be  narrower  than  borders  of  turf,  lest  the  force  of  contrast  should 
be  too  great  for  the  general  effect. 

11.  Whenborders  ofboxorotherplants  are  employed  to  form  margins  to 
flower-beds  on  turf,  they  ought  to  beof  several  times  the  breadth  which  they 
are  when  employed  to  e^Hirate  walks  from  gravel,  in  order  to  mve  them  a 
distinctive  character,  and  Eo  produce  sufficient  force  of  effect  tojustify  their  use. 
Hothing  looks  worse  than  a  narrow  edging  of  box,  surrounding  a  bed  on  turf; 
the  narrow  edge  of  box,  appearinR,  in  that  situatioD,  to  be  quite  superfluous; 
and,  its  colour  not  contraming  with  that  of  the  grass^  it  has  a  dead  dull  ap- 
peanuce. 

12.  Wbere  beds  are  surrounded  by  gravel  walks,  and  edged  with  box,  the 
latter  ought  alwa^rs  to  be  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  form  a  strongly  marked  line ; 
and,  though  the  sides  of  the  edging  may  be  clipped  so  as  to  give  them  a  slope, 
and  prevent  their  getting  naked  close  to  the  suj&ce  of  the  ground,  yet  the  top 
shoiud  alwa^  be  cut  quite  Sat  and  level. 

13.  Nothing  looks "  " ■ 

We  might  add  considerably  U>  the  number  of  these  rules, 
but  we  shall  defer  doing  so  till  they  are  called  for  by  some  other 
design.  It  will  be  recollected  that  rules  differ  from  principles, 
in  being  liable  to  exceptions ;  and,  also,  it  ought  to  be  further 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  every  art,  as  in  every  thing  in  life,  cases 
will  occur  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  rules.  Such  cases  can 
only  be  treated  by  those  who  understand  principles,  while  rules 
are  merely  guides  for  routine  practice.  Many  persons  left  to  act 
as  servants,  who  even  understand  something  of  principles,  yet, 
if  they  have  not  a  rule  deduced  from  tliese  principles  to  go  by, 
will,  in  the  absence  of  their  employers,  be  apt  to  neglect  their 
duty.  For  example,  every  labourer,  who  has  been  employed  in 
a  garden,  knows  that  bunches  of  grapes  ought  to  be  thinned 
after  the  hruit  is  set,  in  order  to  give  the  remaining  berries  room 
to  swell ;  and  that  camellias  require  a  great  deal  of  water :  but, 
unless  rules  are  given  to  him  as  to  how  much,  and  when,  the 
gr^Ks  should  be  Uiinned,  and  the  camellias  watered,  the  chances 
are  that  the  6rst  operation  will  be  delayed  too  long,  or  performed 
imperfectly;  and  that  the  latter  will  depend  rather  upon  the 
leisure  of  the  labourer,  than  on  the  actual  state  of  drought  of 
the  plants.     On  the  other  hand,  by  laying  down  a  rule  that  the 
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grapes  shall  be  thinned  when  they  are  of  the  size  of  the  heads  of 
corking  pins,  and  that  at  least  one  third  shall  be  cut  out ;  and 
that  the  camellias  shall  have  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plant,  say  half  a  pot  of  water  each,  every 
other  day,  both  operations  are  sure  to  be  performed  at  the  right 
time,  and  to  the  right  extent ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  master,  or 
for  the  regular  gardener,  where  one  is  employed,  to  determine 
when  exceptions  and  variations  are  necessary. 

Keeping  the  Plants  distinct.  Where  there  is  abundance  of 
room,  it  is  most  convenient  for  culture,  to  keep  perennials,  bien- 
nials, annuals,  and  bulbs  in  beds  or  compartments  by  themselves ; 
but,  whether  the  space  for  flowers  be  limited,  or  of  considerable 
extent,  when  the  object  is  to  have  an  equal  display  of  flowers  in 
spring  and  autumn,  all  these  difierent  kinds  of  plants  must  fre- 
quently be  mixed  together,  to  make  up  the  colours  required :  for 
example,  in  February,  March,  and  April,  very  litde  could  be  ef- 
fected in  a  bed  or  border  of  mixed  flowers,  without  the  aid  of  cro- 
cuses, scillas,  and  hyacinths ;  and,  late  in  autumn,  there  would  be 
no  great  display  without  dahlias,  lupines,  China  asters,  mari* 
golds,  &c.,  all  which  are  either  tuberous-rooted  plants  or  annuals. 
Whatever  kinds  of  flowers  may  be  admitted  into  a  flower-bed 
or  border,  one  principle  of  planting  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of;  that  is,  distinctness,  or  the  keeping  of  every  particular  plant 
perfectly  isolated,  and,  though  near  to,  yet  never  allowing  it  to 
touch,  the  adjoining  plants.  This  is  merely  the  principle  of 
the  gardenesque  applied  to  flowers ;  and  it  is  so  decidedly  pre- 
ferable in  point  of  convenience  for  culture,  to  planting  so  close 
together  as  that  the  plants  will  soon  join  together  and  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  think  of 
recommending  what  may  be  called  the  picturesque  in  flower- 
planting,  either  for  a  flower-garden  or  for  flowers  in  borders. 
We  except,  however,  creepers  and  low  plants,  and  perhaps 
plants  generallV)  where  the  object  is  to  produce  one  dense  mass 
of  any  particular  colour ;  because  this  object  cannot  be  efiected 
without  allowing  the  plants  to  cover  the  whole  bed.  On  the 
same  principles  of  distinctness  and  suitableness  for  culture,  no 
shrubs  that  are  not  either  of  very  low  growth,  such  as  dwarf 
roses,  or  that  have  not  very  small  heads,  supported  on  stems 
4  ft.  or  more  in  height,  should  ever  be  admitted  into  flower-beds 
or  borders.  Dwarf*  roses,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may,  in 
effect,  be  considered  as  herbaceous  plants ;  since  they  flower 
best,  when  kept  low  by  pruning,  and  when  taken  up  and  re- 
planted in  fresh  soil,  every  year. 

Planting  the  Design  fg.  57.  p.  211.  As  the  main  object  in 
this  design  is  to  provide  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  occupier, 
by  having  an  ample  reserve  garden,  and  bringing  forward  a  stock 
of  select  flowering  plants  in  it,  he  may  contrive  to  have  a  con- 
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tinual  bloom  in  the  beds  of  his  front  garden,  during  the  whole 
summer,  by  taking  up  every  plant  as  it  goes  out  of  flower,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  attached  (for  which  there  is  an  appropriate  tool, 
which  will  be  hereader  described),  carrying  it  to  the  reserve 
ground,  and  bringing  back  a  plant  in  flower,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
attached,  to  supply  its  place.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  large 
pots,  the  labour  of  taking  up  and  replanting  will  be  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  success  rendered  certain,  though  the  exercise 
to  the  occupier  will  be  less ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  something  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  removing  plants  in  full  flower  by  the  trans- 
planting machine,  and  watching  the  result.  We  have  known 
persons,  who  have  had  no  love  for  gardening  or  plants,  so  capti- 
vated by  this  operation,  as  to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
citement it  produces ;  and  such  persons  have  ultimately  become 
enthusiastic  florists.  When  successional  culture,  whether  by  pots 
or  the  use  of  the  transplanting  instrument,  is  pursued,  the  beauty 
and  gaiety  which  may  be  displayed  in  even  a  very  small  front 
garden  is  astonishing ;  and  not  less  so  the  labour  or  exercise  that 
is  by  this  means  created  for  the  occupier.  This  labour,  indeed, 
may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  as  the  plants  chosen 
are  those  which  remain  a  long  time,  or  only  a  short  time,  in 
flower.  Some  plants  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  scarlet  ver- 
bena, continue  blooming  three  or  four  months ;  and  others,  also 
of  very  great  beauty,  such  as  the  cyclamens,  produce  all  their 
flowers  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The 
choice  of  flowers  for  front  gardens  is  almost  endless,  and  we 
therefore  refer  to  our  catalogue ;  but  we  shall  here  assist  the 
reader  by  showing  how  selections  may  be  made  for  four  dif- 
ferent designs  for  front  gardens,  and  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  any  flower-garden  or  flower-plot  whatever. 

Planting  wUkJibrous-rooted  Perennials  of  the  lowest  Growth. 
In^.  57.9  the  whole  of  the  plot  is  dug,  and  the  borders  surround- 
ing it  and  the  beds  are  edged  with  thrift,  or  sea  pink  (Armeria 
vulgaris),  and  the  walks  gravelled.  If  paved,  the  flagstones  should 
be  laid  hollow,  and  supported  on  piers,  in  order  that  the  space 
beneath  may  serve  as  a  drain  for  absorbing  the  water  which  falls 
on  the  beds,  and  also  on  the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of 
the  beds  we  may  suppose  to  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
walk,  and  quite  flat. 

In  the  centre  bed  (a\  there  may  be  i%16x    subulata,   awl-leaved    phlox ; 
the  16  following  plants,  all  under       red,  April. 

a  foot  in  height,  with  a  standard   Primula  vul^iris,  fl.  p].,  the  double 
Noisette  rose  in  the  centre :  —         white  primrose ;   ApriL 
^ep&tica  triloba,  red  hepatica ;  Fe-  -Draba  aYsBoldes,  whitlow  grass ;  yel- 

bruary  and  March.  ^^"^9  April. 

&»ifra^  oppositifdlia,  purple  saxi-   Veronica    alpiiia,  alpine    speedwell ; 
fragc ;  February  and  March.  blue.  May. 
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^^ster  alpinus, alpine  starwort ;  purple.       In  bed  d^  there  may  be :  — 

rJH^l'      1  ^        *u     1  •        Mj    •  1      Man&ikgowL   vernklia,    spring    mao- 
Diftnthus  alpinus,  the  alpine  wild  pmk ;       drake ;  white,  February  and  March. 

red,  June.  ^  Chrysosplenium     altemifolium,     the 

Coronilla  ibenca,  Spanish  coronilla;      altemate-leaved  golden    saxifrage: 

yellow,  June.  yellow,  April. 

CEnothera  rdsea,  the    rose-coloured  Lf chnis 'alpina.*  alpine  Ijchnia:  red. 

evening  pnmrose ;  July.  May. 

i41yssum  montanum,  mountain  mad-  Globuliria  cordifblia,  the  heart-leaved 

wort ;  yellow,  July.  blue  daisy ;  June. 

Cardimme  nitida  dlba,  cuckoo  flower ;  ^rj^nirium  alpinuro,  the  alpine  erynso ; 

white,  July.  purple,  July. 

Gyp86phila  prostr&ta,  creeping  gyp-  silene  maritima  fl,  pi.,  double  white 

sophila;  white,  August.  catchfly ;  white,  August. 

-SSaxlfraga  flizoides,  the  small  mountain  Sxktice    reticulata,    the    netted    sea 

saxifrage;  yellow,  August.  lavender;   purple,   September  and 

Pbyteumaorbiculare,the  round-headed       October. 

rampion ;  blue,  August.  j    ».    '   .  .     , 

Epil6bium  alplnum,  the  alpine  willow   ,J^  ^  ''\  ^^^  may  be  :  — 

heri);  red,  September  and  October.   Hola  tricolor,  hortsease ;  variegated, 
LuUrit    pdmila,    the    dwarf    liatris ;    ^  February  and  March. 

purple,  September  and  October.        i'rw  ^humilis,   dwarf    ins;    purple. 

The  beds  5,  c,  </,  and  e  will  hold  7  Convall^ria  maj^lis,  the  lily  of  the 

plants  each,  if  the  plants    are  vaUey ;  white.  May. 

under  6  in.  in  height ;  and  they  -Myosdtis  paKistris,  forget  me  not ; 

may  be  as  follows  :  —  blue,  June. 

I„bed6,theren,aybe:-  ^^'I^aerf^rjSi^/^^'^ 

JSellis  perennis,  the  red  daisy,  Febru-  J|f fmulus    Lewisit,  Lewis's    monkey 

ary  and  March.  flower ;  purple,  August. 

i?ananculus    auncomus^^  the    wood  Solidago  hUmilis,  dwarf  golden  rod ; 

yellow,  September  and  October. 


crowfoot;  yellow, April. 

ifnemdne  bald^nsis,  the  Mt.  Baldo 
anemone;  white.  May. 

il^juga  alpina,  alpine  bugle;  blue, 
June. 

ilnth^llis  montftna,  the  mountain  kid- 
ney vetch ;  purple,  July. 

Cbura  coccinea,  the  scarlet  gaura; 
August. 

vlchillea  erotica,  the  Cretan  milfoil; 
white,  September  and  October. 

In  bed  r,  there  may  be :  — 

/Telleborus  niger,  the  Christmas  rose ; 

white,  January  to  March. 
Corydalis  longifldra,  the  long-flowered 

Aimitory ;  red,  April. 
Erddium  alphium,  the  alpine  heron's 

bill ;  red.  May. 
Aletris     a6rea,     the     golden-tipped 

aletris;  yellow,  June, 
^'cynos  alpinus,  alpine  thyme ;  blue, 

July. 

Arenaria  mont^na,  mountain  sand- 
wort ;  white,  August. 

Prunella  pennsylvAnica,  the  Pcnnsyl- 


The  border  which  surrounds  the 
front  garden  will,  in  the  wide  part 
(/),  contain  two  rows  of  plants, 
independently  of  the  roses,  or 
other  flowern^  shrubs,  that  may 
be  trained  agamst  the  wall.  The 
front  row  may  be  dwarfs,  like 
those  already  enumerated;  and 
the  back  row,  plants  growing  from 
6  in.  to  1  ft.  Those  for  the  front 
row  may  be  as  follows :  ^-• 

71il&spi  alp^stre,  alpine  shepherd's 
purse;  white,  February  and  March. 

On6sma  stellul&tum,  the  starry  onos- 
ma ;  yellow,  April. 

Gentiana  brachyph^Ua,  short-leaved 
gentian ;  blue,  April. 

ilsp^rula  arcadi^nsis.  Arcadian  wood- 
ruff*; red,  May. 

^er^um  aiireum,  golden  hawkwecd ; 


yellow,  Mav. 
T^l^phium     Iroperiitt,  true    orpine; 

white,  June. 
\anian  self-heal ;  yellow,  September    TVoUiut  asi&ttcus,  Asiatic  globe  flower; 
and  October.  dark  orange,  June. 
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Scutellaria  orientAlis,  eastern  helmet  leaved  isopynim;  white,  February 

flower ;  yellow,  July.  and  March. 

Centaurea  dspera,  rough   knapweed  ;  Tussilago  discolor,  purple  coltsfoot ; 

purple,  July.  April. 

Gratlola    officinalis,  common    hedge  Dlclytra  Formosa,  red  fumitory ;  May. 

hyssop;  white,  tinged  with   blue,  Potentilla  spl^ndens,  yellow  poten- 

August.  tilla;  May. 

jSklvia    Forskohlii,  Forskohl's    sage;  Aquilegia  alpina,  alpine  columbine; 

blue,  August.  blue,  June. 

iS^ideritis    Ayssopifolia,   hyssop-leaved  Polygonum    viviparum,  white    knot 

ironwort;   yellow,  September  and  grass;  June. 

October.  Mellttis    Jlfelissophyllum,     roelissa- 

--       ,     ^    .      .     .     1              ...  leaved  bastard  balm ;  red,  July. 

The  plants  m  the  back  row,  which  pfi^i^^  ^^^^    oval-leaved  day  lily; 

grow  higher,  may  be  the  10  fol-  yyi^^  jyjy                              '      ^ 

lowing,  planted  in  quincunx  with  ^^^  ^^^  th^  hoary  catmint; 

the  others  :  y  ^hjte^  August. 

Valeriana  trfpteris,  the  three-leaved  Physotegia  speciosa,  showy  dragon's 

valerian;     white,    February     and  head;     purple,     September     and 

March.  October. 
Dodecatheon     int^rif51ium,    entire- 
leaved  American  cowslip ;  April.  The  side  border  h  will  also  contain 
Xamium  rugdsum,  rough  dead  nettle,  10  plants,  which  may  be  as  fol- 

or  Archangel ;  red.  May.  lows :  — 

Chdrinthus  alplnus,  dwarf  wallflower;     .,  ,,        ^       ^ 

yellow  MavT  ^  sanim  canadense,  Canadian  asara- 

GeriniuiJisangiiineum,  red  crow's  bill;   ^^^^^^}  .^^^J^l^^'  ^Pf\' 
June.  Pulmonana  ofiicinalis,  red  lungwort ; 

THfblium   com6sum,    tufted    trefoil ;    ^  ,    ^:  .  .  .  *,    . 

white  June.  Polemonmm    mexicanum,    Mexican 

Lythrum  diff^sum,  spreading  wiUow-  ^P?"^  valerian ;  blue,  June. 

herb ;  purple,  JulyV  ^^^^  palustns  flore  pleno,  double- 
Lotus  Dioscdridif,  yellow  bird's-foot  lowered  marsh  mangold ;  yellow, 

trefoil;  July.  June, 

ilnchiksa  rupesttis,  rock  bugloss;  blue,  Leondrus    supinus,  trailing  mother- 

August.  ^^^  >  ^^'®»  J"^y- 

St^?ia     Ayssopifolia,     hyssop-leaved   ^8tr6galus  tenmfdhus,  slender-leaved 

Btevia;  red,  September  and  Octo-  ^J^i^^^r,*  PWle,  July. 

{y^^  '^  Melissa  ivepeta,  white-flowered  balm ; 

August. 

The  side  border  g  will  contain  10  jLuplnus  perdnnis,  perennial  lupine; 

plants,  which  may  be  1  ft.  high,       blue,  August. 

and  of  the  following  kinds :  -»         Chrys6coma    nudata,  golden   locks ; 

/sop^rum  /halictroides,  meadow  rue-       yellow,  September  and  October. 

The  total  number  of  plants  that  this  front  carden  will  contain 
is  86 ;  and  we  have  chosen  them  purposely  of  as  many  different 
genera,  that  we  might  show  how  much  botanical  interest  a  very 
small  garden  may  afford,  as  well  as  floricultural  enjoyment.  No 
space  is  here  allowed  for  bulbs ;  and  we  shall  therefore  next  show 
how  room  may  be  found  for  them. 

Planting  with  Jibrous-rooted  Perennials  and  Bulbs  alternately. 
The  advantage  of  introducing  bulbs  in  flower-gardens  is,  that 
their  flowers  make  a  greater  show  than  those  of  fibrous*rooted 
plants  generally  do  in  spring;  and  as,  in  small  suburban  resi- 
dences, it  seems  more  desirable  that  the  gardens  should  look 
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well  in  spring  than  in  summer  (because  at  the  latter  season  many 
families  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  months),  the  use  of  bulbs 
appears  very  desirable.  The  manner  of  introducing  them  may 
either  be  in  beds  by  themselves,  to  be  succeeded  by  fibrous- 
rooted  plants  when  they  go  out  of  flower ;  or  intermixed  with 
fibrous-rooted  perennials,  by  using  only  half  the  number  of  the 
latter,  and  those  of  larger  growth ;  and  by  placing  the  bulbs  and 
the  perennials  alternately'  As  the  bulbs  come  all  into  flower  in 
March,  April,  or  May,  they  will  have  faded  before  the  perennials 
have  come  to  their  full  growth  ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  size  of  the  perennials,  the  bed  will  not  appear  crowded. 
In  the  selection  of  both  perennials  and  bulbs,  we  shall  give,  as 
far  as  practicable,  only  one  species  of  a  genus,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce as  much  botanical  variety  as  possible  within  the  given 
space. 

The  perennials  for  the  bed  a  may  Musc^a  p&Uens,  pale- blue  mnsk  hy- 
be  the  8  following  kinds ;  none  of      acinth ;  filay. 

which  come  into  flower  earlier  mu    u  j  r         u     i    ^  i    ^.u  *i.^ 

than  June  and  which  are  all  about  ^he  bed  «  may  be  planted  with  the 

1  ft.,  or  from  that  to  1  ft.  6  in.,  in  »  following  perennials :  - 

height : Ondnis  rotundifblia,  the  round-leaved 

^et6nica   grandiflora,   lai^flowercd   c.,?'^*^^r-^iu*"I^' 
betony ;  red,  June.  ^il^ne  chloraBIm,  the  Armcnan  catch- 

CaropAnula  flrisefdlia,  the  beam-tree-  ^^Vi  white,  July. 

leaved  bell  flower ;  white,  June.  Coinmelliki  er^cta,  the  upnglit  comme^ 

CBnothera  undulita,  the    waved-leaf  «naj  blue,  August. 

evening  primrose ;  yellow,  July.  The  bulbs  may  be :  — 

/)elphfnium  ^legans,  perennial  lark-  _,,.             ,  ,         .           ^         ^  . 

sDur  •  blue  Julv  Tultpa  suaveolens,  the  sweet-scented 

Di^this  carthusiM6rum,  Carthusian  wild  tulip ;  variepted,  March. 

pink ;  red,  August.  Gal&nthus  nivMis,tLe  common  snow- 

SoiteU^ria  peregrlna,  white  helmet-  ^^"F^P '»  ^*»»'f>  ^arch. 

flower;  August.  iilhum    amce^num,  the  red-flowered 

Gent^dna   Sapon^    the    soapwort-       allium;  -^P"*-  ...         .        ,     . 
leaved   Geitian;    blue,  September  -Narcissus    tenuifdlius     the    slendcr- 
and  October.  ^^"^^  narcissus ;  yellow.  May. 

if'ster    diflt^sns,    white    MichaeUnas       jhe  perennials  for  the  bed  c  may 
daisy ;  September  and  October.  \^  f.^ 

The  bulbs  may  be  the  8  follow-  Fa/maiuidiolca,  the  dioecious  valerian; 

ing :  —  red,  June. 

ScHU  bifblia,  blue  two-leaved  squill ;  Gyp86phiUi  aren^rja,  the  sand  gypoo- 

March  phila ;  white,  July. 

CYocus  aibifl6rus,  white-flowered  cro-  7W^i  lAcida,  French  mangoW ;  yd-^ 

cus ;  March.                          ^  ^^^^  «**™*n«'  perennial,  August, 

ilnemdne  pav6nia,  the  peacock's  eye  j^^  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^ye :  — 

/fwl^STi^oriStuKhite  hyacinth;  Corydflis  albifldra,  the  white-flowered 

•^    -j  fumitory,  March. 

iSTardssus  minor,  small  narcissus;  yel-  i^ris  tuberdsa,    the  tuberous-rooted 

low  Aoril  '"• »  vanegated,  March. 

Fritilliria*^  tim^lla,  slender  fritillary ;  Gte»  bracteolAris.  the  yeUow  star  of 

niimle  Mav  Bethlehem;  April. 

Eiffinium^'D^ns  ciknis,    the  dog-  Liliurn    c6ncolor,    the    self-coloured 

tooth  violet;  reddish  lilac.  May.  lily  ;  red,  Miyr. 
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The  perennials  for  the  bed  <2  may  Qniith6galum  umbelliktum,  the  umbei- 
l^ . flowered  star  of  Bethlehem;  white, 

Piykver  orientMe,  the  scarlet  poppy;  j^^g^us  Jan^iUa,  common  jonquil ; 

Campanula  ^ersidfSliis    the    peach-  ^jJ^^^Ju^fiiim,   the    orange    Hly, 
leaved  beltflower ;  white,  July.  m^  o        /» 

Ver&nica    dindida,    the    white4ea?ed       ""J* 
speedwell ;  blue,  August.  The  perennials  for  the  bed  g  may 

,^    .    ,.  ,    ,  be  the  5  following:-* 

The  bulbs  may  be :  —  " 

Lcuc6ium  v^mum,  the   snow-flake;  ^nth^lis  coccfnea,  the   scarlet    kid- 

white,  March.  t.'J^V^'' '  ?"°^*    *u  •  t 

Er4nt^  hyemalis.   the  winter  aco-  Di&nthus    c«  sius,    the   grey    pmk; 

nite*  yellow  March  white,  June. 

O'xalis'     floribJinda,     the    abundant-  <^^^^^  ib^ricum,   Spanish  crane's 

flowering  wood  sorrel;  red,  April.  bill;  blue,  July. 

5dUa  p^vikna,  the  Peruvian  squill ;  CEnothera  8er6tma,  late  evemng  pnm- 

purpl^May.  rose;  yellow  August. 

*^    *^   '       ^  Pentstemon  difli]ksus,  spreading  pents- 

The  perennials  for  the  bed  e  are :  —  temon ;  purple,  September  and  Oc- 

tober 
Lychnis    sibirica,    Siberian   lychnis; 

white,  June.  The  bulbs  may  be :  — 

Potentilla  Russelliana,  Russell's  po-  _..,,..  ^  ,      r*^*it 

ST;  scarlet,  July.  *^  FndlUna   pne^cox,   early    fntillary; 

Baptisia  tinct6ria,  the  dyer's  baptisia ;    ^^^^»  March.  «    ,      ,         . 

^*  ii        A««,J/  i^lhum     incamatum,     flesh-coloured 

yellow,  August.  moly ;  red,  April. 

The  bulbs  are :  —  TuSpa  sylv^stris,  wood  tulip ;  yellow, 

^h^e.^te""^"^''^''*'''^'"''^^'  5cit£Smpanulita.beU.floweredsquill; 
^^^k^MnS'  the  grape  hya-  ^P^JPj^;  %,,3,  ^,  p,et'«  nar- 
T^^coftrly    tulip;    red,       cissus ;  wU  May. 

JVi^Siis   Bulbocddium,    the  hoop-       The  p^ennials  for  the  bed  h  may 

petticoat  narcissus;  yeUow,  May.  °«-  ,.    j  ,.  . ,    .  , 

Di&nthus  deltoldes,  the  deltoid  pmk  ; 

The  perennials  for  the  bed /may  be       red,  June.   ^        ,       „ 

the  6  following :  —  Terb^nasulphikrea,  the  yellow  verbena; 

Clinopddium   vulg&re,  common  wild  ^;!j5[;n  ^eUidif6Uus,  the  daisy-leaved 

^yn^ncum     pulchrum,    yellow     St.  ^  ^^^.  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

John  s  wort;  July.          p^^^,^.  _  Scabidsa  austrilis,  the  southern  sea- 

Campanula  caip4tica.  the  Carpathian  "^         ^lue,   September  and    Oc- 

bcll-flower ;  blue,  July.  "f'        "*       *' 

Phl6x  suaveolens,  the  sweet-scented  ^"^• 

phlox ;  white,  August.  The  boibg  may  be  as  follows :  — 

J&lva  raoschita,  musk-scented  mal-  ^  „     ^j.          ,                •       u  ik 

low;  red,  August.  Bulbocddium  v^rnum,  sprmg  bulbo- 

codium;  purple,  March. 

The   bulbs  may  be  the  5  follow-  Xeuc6jum    aestivum,  summer   snow- 
ing:—  flake  ;  white,  ApriL 
SciWsi   itaUca.    Italian    squiU;    blue,  Gfladiolus  communis,  common  com- 

FrSrii    mtea,   yeUow     fritillary ;  FritiBiUia  imperi^lis,  crown  imperial ; 
March.  y^^^>  ^y- 
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By  this  mode  of  planting  we  have  36  species  of  perennials, 
and  38  bulbs  ;  and  the  advantage  that  it  has  over  the  preceding 
mode  is,  that  a  much  greater  show  will  be  made  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May ;  because,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
flowers  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  foliage  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants.  The  flowers 
are  also  much  more  conspicuous;  because,  in  general,  they  expand 
before  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  culture  of  bulbs  in  mixture  with  perennials  is  in- 
convenient; except  when  florist's  bulbs  only  are  employed, 
that  come  into  flower  and  fade  all  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
roots  of  which  may  be  taken  up  annually  in  June  or  July,  and 
replanted  in  November  or  December.  This  admits  of  taking  up 
the  perennials  every  year,  or  every  other  year,  stirring,  refresh- 
ing, or  renewing  the  soil,  and  pruning  or  otherwise  reducing 
the  plants,  and  then  replanting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
what  may  be  called  botanical  bulbs  were  introduced,  as  these  are 
best  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  the  peren- 
nials cannot  be  so  conveniently  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted, 
when  they  get  too  large.  Another  reason  against  intermixing 
permanent  bulbs  with  perennials  is,  that  the  moisture  required 
during  summer  to  keep  the  fibrous-rooted  plants  in  vigorous 
growth,  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  bulbs,  they  being  at  that  time  in 
a  dormant  state,  and,  in  their  native  habitats,  comparatively  dry ; 
almost  all  bulbs  being  natives  of  countries  which  have  alternate 
seasons  of  drought  and  moisture,  and  flowering  only  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  best  florist's  bulbs  to  intermix  with  perennials  are  the 
difierent  varieties  of  the  common  hyacinth,  the  crocus,  the  tulip, 
and  the  narcissus. 

Planthig  with  showy  Pey'ennialSy  which  are  common  and  cheap. 
In  the  above  selections,  both  of  fibrous-rooted  plants  and  bulbs, 
our  principal  object  has  been  to  display  a  number  of  species,  and 
thus  to  combine  a  botanic  garden  with  a  flower-garden  ;  but,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  make  a  showy  display,  without  regard  to 
species,  then  we  should  have  had  recourse  to  popular  and  well- 
known  garden  species  or  varieties,  which  keep  in  flower  two  or 
three  months  together;  and,  as  these  generally  grow  much  larger 
than  the  kinds  we  have  selected  above,  one  third  the  number 
will  be  sufiicient.  The  following  list  consists  of  showy  species 
and  varieties,  quite  hardy,  that  will  grow  with  ordinary  care,  in 
any  common  soil,  and  may  be  procured  in  any  good  nursery,  at 
prices  varying  from  3^.  to  Is,  each,  when  purchased  by  the 
single  plant;  or  from  25.  6cL  to  105.  per  dozen,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  priced  lists  at  the  end  of  this  work.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  any  particular  kind  than  what  has  been 
here  stated,  may  refer  to  our  descriptive  catalogue,  in  which  they 
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will  also  find  short  directions  for  their  culture ;  and  to  the  priced 
lists  for  their  prices. 

February  and  March,  Phl<5x   diyaricata,    spreading    phlox ; 

riola  tricolor^  different  varieties  of  .  ^^^%'           ,    . 

heartsease.  Anemone  pratensis,  meadow  anemone; 

Kiola  odorita,  the  sweet-scented  vio-  ^*"®  ?   *"^  ^-  f  «^fl^»^»  Pulsatilla 

\f^  anemone;  pur{)le. 

Bi\X^  per^nnis,  the  double  red,  double  Anemone  coronaria,  the  common  ane- 

white,    variegated,    and    hen    and  ^onei  variegated, 
chickens,  daisies. 

Geot\dna  acaOlis,  the  dwarf  gentian ;  May, 

piiqile.  Paeonta  officinalis,  numerous  varieties 

Hepetica    triloba,    the    double  red,  of  the  common  psonj*;    crimson, 

double  white,  and  double  blue,  he-  red,  and  white, 

paticas.  Papkver    bractekta     and    orient^lis. 

Primula  vulgaris,  the  double  white,  scarlet  poppies, 

double  red,  and  double  lilac  prim-  Camp&nula    glomerata,    double    and 

roses.  single  white  and  blue  bell-flower. 

Primula  el^tior,  the  double  oxlip.  Diinthus  Caryophyllus,  different  va- 

PHmula  Auricula,  different  borcler  va-  rieties  of  the  common  pink,  clove, 

rieties  of  auricula.  and  carnation ;  white,  red,  and  va- 

Pfimula  vulgaris  Polv4nthus,  varieties  riegated. 

of  double  and  single  polyanthus.  I/uplnus  polypb/llus,  purple  and  white 

^'rabis  rosea  and  albida,  white  and  lupine, 

red  arabb,  or  wall-cress.  /bbis    Tenoreona,  Tenore*s    candy- 

^donii      vemalis,      spring-flowering  tuft;  white, 

adonis  ;  yellow.  I«4mium  dlbum,  white  dead  nettle. 

^nem6ne  apennlna, alpine  anemone;  (Xrobus  angustifolius,    narrow- leaved 

blue.  bitter  vetch ;  white. 

7^  pikmila,  dwarf  iris;  blue.  JSanunculus   aconitifolius  fl.  pi.,  the 

Omphalddes    vema,    spring-flowering  double  white  batchelor's  buttons, 

Venu8*s  navelwort ;  blue.  or  fair  maid  of  France. 

C/robus  vemus,  spring  bitter  vetch ;  Tradesc&ntia  virglnica,  white  and  pur- 
purple,  pie  spiderwort. 

Corydalis  bulbdsa,  the  bulbous-rooted  Geranium  prat^nse,  purple  and  white- 
fumitory  ;  red.  flowered  crane's  bill. 

i^l^'ssum  creticum,  Cretan  madwort ; 

^P^-  .JIffmulus    moschatus,    yellow    musk 

Phldx  subulkta  and  setacea,  awMeaved  plant, 

and  bristly-leaved  phlox ;  red.  Aflmulus  luteus  rivularis  and  gutt4- 

Corydalis  lone^ora,  long-flowered  fii-  tus,  varieties  of  the  monkey  flower ; 

mitorv ;  red.  yellow  and  brown. 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  Canadian  colum-  GaUirdfa  blcolor  and  aristkta,  yellow 

bine ;  red.  and  red  galardias. 

ilodecatheon    Meddia,    Mead's  Vir-  ^sph6delus  likteus,  yellow  asphodel, 

ginian  cowslip ;  IDac.  /Ranunculus  ^ris  fl.  pi.,  the  double 

1/ychnis  Viscaria,  the  bladder  Lych-  yellow  bachelor's  buttons, 

nis;  red.  Linaria  alpina,  blue  toadflax. 

^I'rabis  alpina,  alpine  arabis,  or  wall-  Phl6x    procumbens,    trailing   phlox ; 

cress;  white.  blue. 

Aasmbne  nemordsa,  the  wood  ane-  Aquil^giagrandifl6ra  and  vulgaris,  pur* 

mone ;  white.  pie  and  common  columbine. 

Phlox  nivea,  the  snowy  phlox ;  white.  Zr&thyrus  venosus,  blue  and  purple  pea. 

jDr^a  orizoides,  whitlow  grass;  yel-  Zrtipinus  per^nnis,  perennial  lupine; 

low.  blue. 

^^ssum  sax&tile,  rock  madwort ;  yel-  Pulmonaria  virgfnica,  Virginian  lung- 
low,  wort ;  blue  and  purple. 
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iST^peta  grandiil^ray  large-flowered  cat-  TrolUut   europs^us,   common    globe 

mint;  blue.  flower;  yellow, 
ilnchusa  it&lica,  Italian  bugloss ;  blue.  Pentstemon  confi^rtus,  crowded  pent- 

il^ster  alpinuSy  alpine  starwort;  pur-  stemon;  yellow. 

pie.  GenXiana  lutea,  yellow  gentian. 

Lamium  Orvdla,  purple  dead  nettle,  ^^juga    pyramidalisy    the     pyramidal 

Pentstemon    atropurpi^reus,    caropa-  buele;  blue. 

nul^tus,  and  diffusus,  dark  purple.  Delphinium  elegans,  and  various  gar- 

bell-floweredy   and  spreading  pent-  den  species  and  varieties  of  larkspur; 

stemons.  blue  and  purple, 

ilnemone    hortensis,    garden      ane-  Pns  serm&nica,  the  German  iris ;  blue 

mone;  variegated.  and  white. 

Kerbiscum  cupreum  and  ferrugineum,  Pentstemon  specidsus,  showy  pent- 

the  copper-coloured  and  rusty  mul-  stemon ;  blue. 

lein;  variegated.  Lkmium     maculitum,  spotted  dead 

nettle ;  purple  and  reddish  lilac. 

June.  Lychnis  aiurna,  rose  campion;   red 

and  white 

Diinthus  alplnus,  deltoldes,  and  ^tro-  ^erb^na    Lwnbdrti,   Lambert's    vcr- 

rubens,  varieties  of  pinks ;  red.  |,gna ;  purple. 

Silene  acafilis,  the  stemless  catchfly ;  Perb&scum  phceniceum,  dark  purple 

'®*^'  mullein. 

Vakridfia  diofca,  common  red  vale-  /)ict&mnus  Fraxmflla,  purple  firaxi- 

rian.  nella. 

a'robussyIv&ticus,woodvetch;red.  ^nchusa  angustifblia,   narrow-leaved 

-Antirrhinum   m^us,    double,    single,  bugloss ;  blue  and  purple. 

white,  red,   and  variegated    snap-  Gierinium  lancastri^nse,  the  Lancas- 

dragon.                               ,  .,    ,  ter  crow's  bill ;  variegated. 
£r  j'chms  chalcedonica,  the  scarlet  lych- 

""•  July, 
Xrf  chnis  diuma,  the  rose  campion ;  red. 

ifeonitum    Nap^Uus,     the    common  Q^notherarosea,  red  evening  primrose. 

monk's-hoocl;  nurple.  Phl6x   stolonlfera,  glab^mma,  pyra- 

X«6diyrus  grandiflorus,  the  large-flow-  mid^Iis,  and  various  other  phloxes ; 

ered  pea ;  red.  red,  Ulac,  and  purple. 

Camp&nula  rotundifblia,  purple  and  VerMca  incamilta;  me  flesh-coloured 

white  bell-flower.  speedwell. 

CEnothera  specid8a,the  showy  evening  Sapon^ria  officinalis,  and  fl.  pL,  single 

primrose.  and    double   soapwort;    red   and 
iETesperis  matronUis  fl.  pi.,  double  white .      white. 

rocket.  Monirda  dfdyma,  scarlet  monarda. 

jDict&mnus  41bu8,  white  fraxinella.  Chelone  barb&ta,  the  bearded  che- 

X4numper^nne, perennial  flax;  white.  lone;  red. 

Polemdnium  caerikleum   and   41bam,  X«&thyrus    tuberdsus,   the    tuberous- 

the  common  purple  and  the  white  rooted  vetch ;  red. 

Oredc  valerian.  Campanula  ^ersicifl51ia,    double  and 

il8ph6delus  ramosus,  the  branchy  as-  single    white    peach-leaved     bell- 

phodel;  white.  flower. 

Epilobium  angustifblium,  white  and  Gentianii  Saponkria,  soapwort-leaved 

red  French  willow-herb;  red.  gentian;  white 

C^ltha  palustris  fl.  pL,  double-flowered  Pm6x  suav^lens,  the  sweet-scented 

marsn  marigold ;  yellow.  phlox ;  white. 

I^^oth^ra  macrocirpa,  and  other  spe-  AXfssxaa  montl^num,  mountain  mad- 

des  of  evening  primroses ;  yellow.  wort ;  yellow, 

ilconitum  grandmorum,  and  other  spe-  Gal&rdia  aristiita,    bristly    galardia; 

cies  and  varieties  of  monk's-hood.  yellow. 

Chrys^if  ^Eschsch61tzi0)  califdrnica,  Core6psis  grandifldra,  lai^flowered 

Caiifomian  eschscholtzia ;  yellow.  coreopsis ;  vellow. 

.'4sph6delus  l^teus,  yellow  asphodel.  Hypericum  elatum,  St.  John's  wort ; 
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Dracoc^halum  grandifldrum,  large-  Camp&nula  versicolor,  variegated  bell- 
flowered  dragon's  head  ;  blue.  flower. 

Campanula  carp&tica,  Carpathian  bell-  Calendula  stell^ta,  starry  marigold  ; 

flower ;  blue.  yellow. 

Veronica  azih'ea^  maridma,  and  others,  Polygonum  orient^le,  peivicaria ;  red. 

different  kinds  of  speedwell;  blue.  j^     . 

if  ster  alpinus  and  amelloldes;  purple  September  and  October. 

asters.    ^  £pil6bium  alpinum,    alpine   French 

Stkdce  reticulata,  purple  sea  lavender.  willow  herb ;  red. 

Pentstemon  atropurpureus,  and  vari-  G^entioiia     incarnkta,    flesh-coloured 

OU8  purple-flowered  species  of  pent-  gentian ;  red. 

stemon.    ^  A^ster  viniineus,  twi^y  aster ;  red. 

Lobelia  specidsa,  showy  lobelia;  pur-  Phl6x  triflora and  Wneeleriana, three- 
pie,  flowered  and  Wheeler's  phlox;  red. 

Xytbrum  Salidiria,  willow  herb ;  pur-  A  ster  hikmilis,   difii^sus,  and  others, 

pie.  dwarf-spreading  and  other  asterb; 

Mon&rda  fistuldsa,  purple  monarda.  white. 

ilchill^     erotica,    Cretan     milfoil; 

August.  white. 

Bolt6nfa  osteroldes,  aster-like  bolto- 

Verdmica  c&mea,  flesh-coloured  speed-  nia;  white. 

well.  Coronilla  minima,  the  least  coronilla ; 

Pentstdmon     angusti{51ius,    narrow-  yellow. 

leaved  pentstemon ;  red.  Solid^  hihnilis,  dwarf  golden  rod  ; 

Phl6x   pyramidalis,  and    other    red  yellow. 

phloxes.  CEnothera  8er6tina»  late  evening  prim- 

Gyps^phila  prostrata,  trailing  gypso-  rose  ;  yellow. 

phila ;  white.  GentMna  CatesbcvS'  and  others,  Cates- 

if  ster  &lbus,  white  aster.  by*s  and  other  gentians ;  blue. 

Coreopsis  tripteris,  a^rea,  and  verti-  Scabidsa  australis,  the  southern  sca^ 

cillata,  and  difierent  kinds  of  yellow  bious ;  blue. 

coreopsis.  A'ster  cor^bosus,  spect&bilis,    and 

Geatmiia    asclepi^a,  asclepias-like  others,difierent  kinds  of  asters;  blue. 

gentian ;  blue.  Ver6mca  el^tior,  the  taller  speedwell ; 

Commelina  er^cta,  upright   comme-  blue. 

lina ;  blue.  i^t&tice    reticulata,    the    netted    sea 

if^'ster    spect&bilis    and  Novi  B^lgii,  lavender;  purple. 

New  York  asters  ;  blue.  Gent\dna    intermedia,     intermediate 

Ferbena  vendsa,  veiny  verbena ;  blue.  gentian ;  purple. 

if  ster  alpinus,  purple  asters.  Phl6x  Carolina  and  suffruticdsa,  Ca- 

Sten&ctts  speciosa,  showy  stenactis;  rolina    and   sufihiticose,  or   half- 

puq)le.  shrubby,  phloxes ;  purple. 

Xfythrum  vii^atum,  twiggywillow  herb;  A'ater  Novae  A^nglise  and  others.  New 

purple.  England  asters ;  purple, 
if  ster  c6ncolor,  self-coloured  aster ;  Veronica  altlssima,  the  nighest  speed- 
purple,  well;  purple. 

Planting  with  Biennials  and  Annuals,  The  flowers  of  a  front 
garden  may  consist  solely  of  biennials,  which  require  to  be  sown 
every  two  years ;  or  of  annuals,  which  roust  be  sown  every  year ; 
or  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds.  The  advantage 
of  biennials  is,  that  they  are  generally  plants  of  great  bulk  (such 
as  the  hollyhock,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  biennial 
plants),  and,  consequently,  few  are  required  for  a  considerable 
space ;  and  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the  first  year  of  their 
growth  no  blossoms  are  produced ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  trans- 
planted from  a  reserve  ground,  in  which  case  they  never  flower 

Q 
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SO  Strongly  as  when  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  sown. 
Their  large  size  renders  them^  in  general,  unfit  for  small  front 
gardens,  unless  we  except  an  occasional  hollyhock,  Canterbury 
bell,  French  honeysuckle,  marvel  of  Peru,  &c. ;  or  unless  the 
occupier  should  prefer  temporary  bulk  and  show,  to  permanent 
and  more  minute  beauty  and  variety.  The  advantage  of  annuals 
is,  that  they  occasion  little  trouble  in  cultivating  the  ground ; 
because,  as  the  greater  part  cease  flowering  at  the  commence- 
ment of  frost,  they  may  be  then  removed ;  ana  the  ground,  being 
dug,  will  require  nothing  further  to  be  done  to  it  till  February, 
when  a  fresh  supply  of  annuals  maybe  sown;  or  till  March, 
when,  if  annual  plants  are  purchased  from  a  commercial  gardener, 
or  brought  from  a  reserve  garden,  they  may  be  planted.  The  dis- 
advantages of  using  annuals  are,  that  the  ground  is  naked  during 
winter,  and  that  there  are  among  them  no  early  spring  flowers ; 
with  the  exception  of  those  Califomian  kinds,  which  will  be  here* 
aflier  enumerated,  such  as  Calli6psis,  Collinsio,  Gilia,  Cl&rkio, 
and   others,  which,  if   sown    in    September,   will    stand    our 
ordinary   winters,   and  flower  in   May.      Other  disadvantages 
of  annuals  for  a  small  garden  are,  that  many  of  the  common 
kinds  are  rampant,  straggling,  weedy-looking  plants,  especially 
when  sown  in  patches,  and  not  thinned  out ;  and  that  there  are 
but  few  of  them,    such   as   the   mignonette,   which   continue 
in  flower  all  the  summer.     Some,  indeed,  as  the  China  aster, 
require  the  whole  summer  for  their  growth,  and  only  come  into 
flower  in  the  autumn.     Annuals,  therefore,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  making  a  perpetual  display  in  a  very  limited  spot  of  ground ; 
though  many  of  them,  especially  the  dwarf  and  trailing  kinds, 
such  as  Eschscholtzm,  Clarkio,  Gilio,  Nem6phila,  ^nagallis,  &c., 
make  a  very  splendid  show  during  the  time  that  tney  are  in 
flower.     This,  however,  is  scarcely  a  sufiicient  compensation  ibr 
the  various  flowers  produced  in  March  and  April  by  such  a 
selection  of  fibrous-rooted  perennials  and  bulbs  as  that  shown  in 
the  lists  from  p.  220.  to  p.  225.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  say  much 
on  the  subject  of  annuals,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  villa,  or  first 
and  second-rate,  gardens ;  to  which,  from  their  greater  extent  of 
space,  annuals  and  biennials  are  much  better  adapted  than  they 
are  to  fourth*rate  gardens. 

Planting  a  Front  Garden  with  Roses  and  herbaceous  Plants. 
In  the  front  garden  {Jig.  57.  p.  211,),  the  beds  are  on  turf;  and 
they  may  either  be  planted  with  dwarf  perennials,  twelve  in  the 
centre  bed  (0»  and  five  in  each  of  the  otlier  beds,  selected  fi*om  the 
list  p.2 1 7.,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  number  of  species  in  bloom  every 
floral  month  in  the  year ;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  perennials 
and  bulbs ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  with  bulbs  to  be  succeeded 
by  annuals  or  perennials,  brought  forward  in  pots,  and  turned 
out  into  the  soil  immediately  after  the  bulbs  are  removed.     A 
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65 
Tciy  cood  display  of  6ower8 
mightbe  made  by  planting  the 
centre  bed  with  China  roses,  and 
the  Tour  surrounding  ones  with 
either  other  sorts  of  roses,  or 
mixed  herbaceous  plants ;  but 
this,  though  it  might  be  as  gra- 
tifying to  a  stranger  who  only 
saw  the  garden  occasionally,  as 
any  other  mode,  yet,  as  the 
beds  of  roses  would  present  the 
same  appearance  for  nearly  six 
months,  the  effect  would  be 
ratber  monotonous  to  the  occu- 
pant,  who  looked  down  on  it 
every  morning  from  his  parlour 
window.    Variety,  therefore,  is 

a  grand  desideratum  in  front  gardens:  besides,  roses  thrive  much 
worse  when  exposed  to  smoke  than  herbaceous  plants;  nor 
woald  this  mode  of  planting  create  so  much  exercise  and  reci-e- 
ation  for  the  occupant  (which,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  view  in  this  mode  of  laying  out  a  front  garden) 
as  if  herbaceous  plants  alone  were  used. 

Planting  a  Front  Garden  so  as  to  produce  st/mmetrical  Masses 
f^  Ojlour.  Ftg.  65.  is  calculated  for  a  larger  space  than  any 
other  design  for  a  front  garden  which  we  have  yet  given.  It 
may  be  supposed  to  face  the  south,  like  some  of  the  front  gardens 
on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road,  London ;  and  to  m  30  fl. 
broad,  and  45  fL  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  border  (a), 
separated  from  the  lawn,  or  grass-plot,  by  a  line,  which  is 
slightly  waved,  in  order  to  harmonise  it  with  the  curvilinear 
forms  of  the  beds ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  so  much  so  as  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  straight  wall  and  the  straight  walk. 
These  beds  we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted  in  masses  of  one 
kind  in  a  bed ;  the  object  being  to  make  a  great  display  of  colour 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  firom  the  walk  from  the 
street  entrance  to  the  front  door,  and  yet  to  preserve  in  the 
colours  the  symmetry  shown  in  the  forms  and  disposition  of  the 
beds.  The  border  (a)  we  would  plant  with  rhododendrons,  and 
other  low  evergreens,  to  form  a  dark  background  to  the  flowers 
on  the  lawn  ;  intermixing  the  rhododendrons  with  laurustinuses, 
autumn  and  spring  flowering  mezereums,  ^d  Cyd6nia  jap6nica, 
for  late  and  early  Sowers ;  and  planting  the  wall  with  ivy.  The 
border  next  the  street  may  have  three  variegated  hollies  planted 
in  it,  to  break  the  view  of  the  street  from  the  house ;  or  one 
holly,  one  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  and  one  variegated  tree  box 
may  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  border  beneath  the  parlour 
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window  may  have  myrtles,  camellias,  maurandyas,  passion-flowers, 
soUyas,  &c.,  planted  against  the  house,  ana  some  dwarf  halF- 
hardy  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  escallonias,  Ceanothus  azdreus, 
fuchsias,  Cc^strum  nocturnum,  a  dwarf  fan  palm,  &c.,  planted  in 
the  border,  so  as  to  create  a  necessity  for  winter  protection. 
We  shall  show  diflerent  modes  of  planting  the  beds ;  previously 
noticing  how  statuary  ornaments  may  be  introduced  in  them. 

Introduction  of  statuary  Ornaments  in  Front  Gardens.  The 
centre  bed  (b)  may  have  a  sun-dial  in  the  middle,  rising  from  the 
base,  surrounded  by  rockwork  (the  manner  of  forming  which 
will  be  given  hereafter),  planted  with  select  creeping  plants ;  and 
there  may  be  a  vase  for  plants  on  a  pedestal  in  each  of  the 
beds  c  and  d\  the  pedestal  being  surrounded  by  climbers,  to  be 
trained  to  it,  but  not  higher  than  the  base  of  the  vase.  Through- 
out the  floral  months,  these  vases  might  be  filled  with  pots  of 
plants  in  flower,  and  throughout  the  winter  with  evergreens.  The 
beds  e  e  may  then  be  filled  with  red-flowering  low  plants,  allow- 
ing an  equal  number  for  every  floral  month ;  f/^  with  white- 
flowering  plants;  gg^  with  blue-flowering  plants;  and  hh^  with 
yellow-flowering  plants.  The  small  beds  may  have  crocuses  round 
their  margins,  and  in  the  centre  mignonette.  As  this  plant  is 
never  fragrant  except  in  poor  soil,  these  beds  should  consist 
almost  entirely  of  lime  rubbish,  except  round  the  margins  where 
the  crocuses  were  planted.  Among  the  shrubs  we  would  plant 
bulbs  of  as  many  low-growing  kinds  as  room  could  be  found  for, 
but  no  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants  whatever.  Bulbs  among 
evergreens  make  a  very  fine  appearance  in  spring ;  and,  as  their 
foliage  dies  off*  altogether  in  summer,  they  have  not  that  littery 
disorderly  appearance  which  herbaceous  perennials  in  shrubberies 
usually  have  when  they  have  done  flowering. 

Planting  with  Btdbs,  to  be  succeeded  by  s/iowy  Ajiftuah.  In- 
stead of  this  arrangement,  the  three  central  beds  might  be 
planted  with  three  diflerent  kinds  of  showy  perennials,  or  with 
three  diflerent  kinds  of  bulbs,  or  with  three  different  kinds  of 
annuals.  The  bulbs  for  the  centre  bed  might  be  crocuses^  as 
coming  first  into  flower ;  and  for  the  two  others  hyacinths ;  for 
the  beds  e  e  and  J'Ji  tulips;  and  for  gg  and  A  A,  polyanthus 
narcissus  :  the  smaller  beds  might  be  solely  devoted  to  crocuses. 
This  mode  of  planting  would  produce  a  fine  display  from  March 
till  the  middle  of  May ;  when  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and 
the  beds,  having  been  dug,  should  be  immediately  planted  with 
annuals,  previously  brought  forward  to  nearly  a  flowering  state 
in  pots.  In  planting  these  annuals,  not  more  than  one  kind 
should  be  introduced  in  each  bed ;  and  the  kinds  in  beds  oppo- 
site should  be  as  like  in  colour,  height,  and  general  appearance 
as  possible.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  beds,  e^  were  planted  with  the 
ten-week  stock,  the  other  ought  to  be  planted  with  purple  candy- 
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tuft,  or  any  similar  flower  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  same 
time;  and,  if  one  of  the  beds,  h^  were  planted  with  Clarkf'a  pul- 
chella,  the  other  should  be  planted  with  Lobel's  catchfly,  &c. 
On  the  whole,  however,  a  more  striking  effect  is  produced  by 
planting  opposite  beds  of  exactly  the  same  kinds ;  and  those  for 
J^.  65>  may  be  the  following,  it  being  understood  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  cover  each  bed  entirely ;  and 
that,  whenever  any  gap  appears  in  a  bed,  the  adjoining  plants 
are  to  be  pegged  down  to  cover  it.  For  6,  Z/upinus  mut^bilis, 
which  would  produce  its  fine  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flowers  all 
the  summer ;  for  c  and  d^  German  stocks  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white ;  for  e  e^  German  larkspurs  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white ;  for  ffy  new  scarlet  candytuft,  scarlet ;  for  g  g, 
Calliopsis  bicolor,  yellow  and  brown ;  for  h  hj  Collinsia  bicolor, 
blue  and  white;  for  t  t,  Clark/a  pulch^lla,  lilac;  for  k  k^ 
Eschscholtz/a  caliiornica,  yellow  and  orange ;  for  /,  Jfalope  gran- 
difiora,  dark  crimson ;  for  m.  Zinnia  ^legans  coccinea,  scarlet. 
AU  these  annuals  are  new,  and  eminently  beautiful ;  and  seeds 
of  them  may  be  procured  in  most  of  the  principal  seed  shops. 

Planting  with  Bulbsj  to  be  succeeded  by  haVf-hardy  Annuals  and 
Green^home  Plants.  The  third  mode  is  adapted  for  gardens 
where  there  is  not  only  a  reserve  ground,  but  pits  or  hot-beds 
in  which  to  preserve  some  of  the  plants  which  we  shall  recom- 
mend during  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  others  in  spring. 
During  winter,  the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with  bulbs  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned ;  or,  what  would  produce  a  truly 
brilliant  effect,  wholly  with  hyacinths,  and  the  margins  of  the  beds 
with  a  line  of  crocuses.  The  bed  b  might  be  planted  with 
mixed  hyacinths,  one  of  a  sort ;  the  beds  c  and  d^  with  white 
hyacinths ;  h  h  and  e  e,  with  red ;  and  ff  and  g  g^  with  blue. 
The  smaller  beds  might  be  filled  entirely  with  crocuses.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  of  May,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed,  and 
the  ground  dug  and  planted  as  follows :  —  d,  with  variegated 
pelargoniums  (geraniums) ;  c,  with  Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums ; 
d^  with  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  e  e^  with  Verbena 
chamssdrifblia  (Melindris),  scarlet;  J'J'^  with  Lobelia  lutea, 
yellow ;  g  g^  with  Petimia  nyctaginifl6ra,  white ;  h  A,  with  Pc' 
tunia  phcenicea,  dark  purple;  if,  with  Lobelia  gr^ilis,  blue; 
k  k^  with  Nieremb^rgia  gracilis,  white;  ^  with  Nem6phila  aurita, 
blue ;  and  m,  with  i&necio  61egans  fl.  pi.  n^ber,  red.  All  these 
plants  are  easily  procured ;  and  they  may  be  preserved  in  pits  or 
frames,  with  avery  slight  assistance,  during  cold  and  damp  weather, 
from  fire  or  dung  heat.  All  of  them  ought  to  be  planted  so  close 
together  as  to  cover  the  beds  by  the  middle  of  July ;  and  any 
shoots  that  rise  above  6  in.  from  the  bed  should  be  cut  off  or 
pegged  down,    and  any  naked  space   that  may  occur  on  its 
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surrace  should  be  covered  by  paging  down  shoots  from  the 
adjoining  plants. 

Planting  a  Front   Garden  with  Ftorisfs  Motoerz.    Fig.  66.  b 
afrontgardenofthesainesizeBs^,  65.  in  p.  227.)  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  the  culture  of  florist's  flowers.     The  side  walls  should  be 
planted  with  ivy ;  and  in  front,  next  the  street  wall  and  railing,  the 
ivy  may  be  trained  to  wires,  one  wire  being  introduced  between 
each  rail.     The  plants  trained  against  the  house  should  be  select 
climbing  rdses.     The  borders  a  and  b  should  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  dahlias  in  summer,  and  bulbs  in  winter  and  spring; 
the  bed  c,  to  chrysanthemums  ;  d,  to  pinks  and  carnations ;  e 
and^  to  tulips ;  and  g  and  k,  to  hyacinths ;  the  other  bulbs, 
such    as    ranunculuses,    anemones,   &&,   being  grown  in  the 
dahlia  borders  before  the  latter 
are  planted ;  or,  if  the  symme- 
trical effect  is  dispensed  with, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  ranunculuses, 
and  anemones,  may  be  grown 
in  the  beds  e/g  k.    rhese  beds, 
after  the  bulbs   are  removed, 
may  be  planted    with    showy 
annuals,  or  other  plants  brought 
forward  in  the  reserve  ground. 
As  th&  foliage  of  the  carnations 
and  pinks,  which  occupy  the 
centre  bed,  is  evergreen,  it  will 
look  well  throughout  the  year. 

It  will  be  evident,  firom  the 
examples  which  we  have  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  front  ' 

gardens  may  be  planted  so  as  to  make  a  fine  display,  and  to  give 
their  occupiers  ample  exercise  and  recreation  to  keep  them  ui 
order,  that  the  variety  of  modes  in  which  this  may  be  done 
is  almost  infinite.  We  shall  not,  however,  pursue  the  subject 
further  here,  having  done  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  the  reader 
how  be  may  exercise  bis  own  taste  and  judgment,  not  only  in  a 
small  front  garden,  but  in  one  of  any  extent  whatever. 

77ie  Back  Garden,  where  the  object  is  to  give  exercise  and 
recreation  to  the  occupier,  may  either  be  laid  out  and  treated  as 
a  kitchen-garden,  in  the  manner  already  described  p.  1 99. ;  or  it 
may  be  treated  as  one  large  flower-garden,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  front  garden  of  the  same  design ;  or  it  may  be  arranged 
as  an  exotic  garden,  with  hot-houses,  &c.,  or  as  a  botanic 
garden,  as  will  ne  described  hereafter.  Perhaps  the  best  mode 
would  be  to  plant  and  manage  it  as  a  kitchen  and  fruit-garden ; 
because  the  practices  requisite  for  its  cultivation  would  thus  form 
a  greater  contrast  to  those  required  for  the  ftx)nt  garden.     If  laid 
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out  as  a  calioary  and  fruit-garden  (being  surrounded  in  the  usual 
manner  with  a  walk,  and  a  reserve  ground  being  portioned  off  at 
the  farther  end,  with  a  pit  for  forcing,  and  another  for  preserving 
plants  for  the  front  garden),  the  interior  plot  should  have  an 
espalier  trellis ;  and  this,  in  order  that  it  may  occasion  the  more 
labour,  ought  to  be  double,  and  have  trees  trained  on  both  sides. 
A  double  espalier  trellis  may  either  be  formed  of  Kyanised  wood, 
or  of  wire ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  width  at  the  bottom  should 
be  18  or  20  inches,  with  the  sides  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  top, 
like  the  section  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  like  the  letter  A.  If 
the  trellis  be  made  of  iron,  the  standards  may  be  of  hoop  iron, 
and  the  horizontal  wires  of  4-inch  iron  rods,  put  together  in  the 
manner  that  we  shall  shortly  explain. 


A  single   Trellis  Jarmed   of  Hoop  Iron  and   Iron    Wire. 
Pig.  67«  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  single  hoop  and  wire  trellis  ; 
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of  which  ^.  68.  is  the  ground  plan.     The  standards  {a  a)  are 
of  hoop  iron,  and  are  kept  together  at  top  by  the  rod  6,  which 
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passes  through  them ;  and  their  lower  extremities  are  nailed  to 
pieces  of  wood  (c),  which,  when  the  trellis  is  pat  op,  are  buried 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  d,  so  as  to  keep  the  espalier  firmly  in  its  place.  In  the 
middle  of  each  portion  (such  as  that  indicated  in  the  figure)  of 
the  espalier,  and  equidistant  from  the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  is 
a  standard  of  rod  iron  (of  the  same  thickness  as  that  used  for 
the  horizontal  rails,)  e ;  to  which  these  rails  are  bstened  with 
wire,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  steady,  and  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other. 

A  double  Trellis,  Jbrmed  o^  Hoop  Iron  and  Iron  Wire.  Fig.  69. 
has  the  standards  (a)  double  as  in  j^.  67.,  with  th^r  lower  ex- 
tremiues  fastened  to  the  pieces  of  wood,  c,  as  in  that  design,  but 


the  wires,  b,  are  pnt  through  both  limbs  of  the  standard;  and 
there  is  a  double  wire  ate,  instead  of  a  single  one,  to  keep  the 
rods  on  both  sides  of  the  trellis,  steady.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  d;  and  the  distance  of 
the  wires  from  the  ground,  and  from  one  another,  may  be  found 
by  the  scale,  which  is  4  ft.  to  I  in.  The  wires,  both  m  this  and 
in  the  preceding  design,  are  joined  by  inserting  their  ends  in 
(flinders  of  tinned  iron,  like  that  shown  at/;  g  g,  representing 
the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  it.  A  notdi 
should  be  filed  near  the  end  of  each  of  the  rods  before  inserdon ; 
and,  ader  insertion,  the  tin  cylinder  should  be  struck  smartly 
over  the  notches,  with  the  wedge  end  of  the  hammer,  so  as  to 
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indent  it  into  the  wires,  and  keep  them  firmly  in  their  places. 
They  ought,  also,  before  insertion,  to  be  covered  with  gas  tar, 
or  white  lead;  and  after  the  whole  is  completed,  they  ought  to 
be  coated  over  with  gas  tar,  common  paint,  or,  what  is  greatly 
preferable,  anti-corrosive  paint.  We  have  had  an  espalier  of 
this  kind  at  Bayswater,  covered  with  gooseberry  bushes,  since 
1824.  It  has  only  been  twice  painted  over  with  gas  tar,  and  it 
is  now,  1837,  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The 
total  expence  was  about  Is.  6d,  for  1  ft.  in  length.  Espaliers  of 
this  kind,  being  broader  at  bottom  than  at  top,  admit  of  the 
rain  falling;  on  all  the  leaves  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and, 
whether  they  are  covered  with  shrubs  or  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  or  for  their  fruit,  they  are  alike  handsome  and 
advantageous.  Different  trees  may  be  grown  on  each-  side  of 
the  espalier;  or  only  one  sort  may  be  placed  in  the  centre,  half 
its  shoots  being  trained  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  trellis  should  be  laid 
out  in  beds,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  or  in  the 
direction  of  n.  Bt  and  s.  w.,  or  n.  w.  and  s.  £ ;  and  the 
crops  grown  in  these  beds,  should  be  in  rows,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  beds.  This  will  occasion  the  beds  to  be  made 
sometimes  lengthwise  of  the  plot,  instead  of  across  it;  in 
which  case,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  plot  by  cross 
alleys  into  different  lengths,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  very 
long  rows,  and  to  facilitate  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  plot  to 
another.  If  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  beds  should  not  be 
liked,  they  may  be  placed  diagonally  across  the  plot ;  and  thus 
a  back  garden,  lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  may 
have  its  beds  in  the  direction  of  n.  e.  and  s.  w. ;  instead  of 
being  lengthwise,  that  is,  n.  and  s. ;  or  directly  across,  that  is,  e. 
and  w.  If  the  crops  are  not  to  be  grown  in  rows,  the  direction 
of  the  beds  is  of  little  consequence :  but  so  great  are  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  plants  in  rows,  in  every  description  of  garden 
culture,  that  we  can  on  no  account  recommend  this  mode  of 
cultivation  to  be  dispensed  with  in  suburban  kitchen-gardens. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  rows  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south  consists  in  the  sun  shining  on  both  sides  of  every  row, 
and  on  the  soil  between  the  rows,  every  day  on  which  he  appears 
throughout  the  year. 

If  the  back  garden  is  to  be  laid  out  for  the  display  of  flowers, 
the  wall  facing  tne  south  should  be  flued  ;  and  it  should  be  planted 
with  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  which  will  require  covering 
with  mats  every  night  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
The  plants  on  such  a  wall,  during  summer,  would  unite  the  great 
desiderata  of  the  botanical  florist  —  beauty  and  rarity.  The 
central  plot  may  either  be  of  turf,  with  dug  beds,  as  in^.  70. ; 
or  there  may  be  no  turf,  and  the  beds  may  be  edged  with  box, 
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or  brick ;  or  they  may  be  without  edgings,  the  walks  being  aU 
paved,  as  in^.  71-  If  florists'  flowers  are  to  be  cultivated 
the  beds  should  be  simple  parallelograms,  as  ia  J^.  55.  p.  SOI. 
If  it  were  thought  necessary,  addidonal  labour,  beauty,  and  inter- 
est  might  he  created,  by  placing  boxes  on  the  copings  of  the  ude 
walls,  and  the  end  wall ;  and  in  these,  alpines  might  be  grown  in 
pots.  The  boxes  might  be  of  wood,  of  the  same  width  as  the 
coping;  and  a  foot  deep,  so  as  to  admit  of  plunging  the  pots  of 
alpines  in  them  in  sand  or  gravel,  so  as  to  retain  moisture,  and  act 
as  a  non-conductor  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
sides  of  the  box.  Before  this  plan,  however,  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  adjoining  houses.    But,  supposing  this  obtained, 
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and  the  garden  200  ft.  long,  and  50  ft*  broad,  there  would  be 
450  ft.  of  coping;  and,  if  the  plants  were  grown  in  pots  of  4  in., 
or  5  in.  in  diameter,  there  would  be  room  for  four  in  every  foot, 
which  would  give  1800  species;  nearly  as  great  a  number  as  was 
supposed  to  exist  of  every  kind  of  plan  tin  the  world  in  the  time 
of  Miller ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  many  alpines  as  can  be  pur- 
chased, even  now,  in  any  British  nursery. 

Managements  If  there  be  a  reserve  ground,  and  two  flued 
pits,  with  a  flued  wall  for  half-hardy  plants,  a  suburban  gar- 
den of  this  kind,  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad,  would  afford 
occupation  for  a  gardener  throughout  the  year.  In  the  winter, 
be  would  have  we  pits  and  the  flued  wall  to  look  after,  and  to 
prepare  tallies,  compost,  &c. ;  and  his  labours  during  spring  and 
summer,  if  the  object  were  to  keep  the  garden  in  the  very 
highest  order,  would  be  incessant.  In  winter,  all  the  spare  time 
that  he  had  would  be  employed  in  looking  at  the  new  books  on 
gardening  and  practical  botany,  in  collecting  soils  and  various 
other  articles,  and  in  going  about  to  visit  the  neighbouring 
gardeners,  and  in  arrangmg  with  them  for  making  exchanges  of 
plants,  cuttings,  and  seeds  in  the  ensuing  spring.  At  the  same 
time,  so  different  are  the  ideas  both  of  gardeners  and  their  em- 
ployers as  to  what  constitutes  high  order  and  keeping,  and  as 
to  what  a  place  is  capable  of  being  made,  that  some  gardeners, 
in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  mention,  would  not  find  enough 
to  do,  while  others  would  want  assistance ;  the  difference  de- 
pending on  their  knowledge  of  plants,  and  on  their  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  perfection  in  their  art.  At  all  events,  we 
have  described  a  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden, 
which  will  afibrd  abundant  employment  and  recreation  to  an 
amateur,  whatever  time  he  may  have  on  his  hands. 

Expense.  The  cost  of  laying  out  such  a  garden  would  not  be 
much  greater  than  any  other  of  the  same  size;  and,  if  the 
occupier,  or  his  gardener,  were  known  as  botanists,  the  annual 
expense  of  keepmg  it  supplied  with  new  plants  would  not  be  so 
great  as  might  be  imagined ;  because  the  cultivator  of  rare  and 
beautiful  species  will  generally  be  found  to  have  some  plants  to 
spare,  which  another  cultivator  of  like  species  is  in  want  of.  We 
may  set  the  first  cost  of  laying  out  and  planting  at  50/.,  or,  if  the 
occupier  has  no  botanical  coimexion,  and  is  obliged  to  purchase 
all  the  plants,  at  100/.  As  to  the  expense  of  managing,  if  a  first- 
rate  gardener  is  kept  (which,  however,  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
case,  as  the  avowed  object  of  the  garden  is  to  afford  exercise  to 
the  occupier),  his  wages  will  be  at  least  100/.  a  year  ;  and  50/. 
more  may  be  required  for  fuel,  pots,  soil,  tallies,  &&,  exclusive 
of  the  annual  purchase  of  seeds  and  plants,  which,  we  suppose, 
would  be  very  trifling.  If  the  occupier  manages  his  garden 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  servant,  kept  at  any  rate^ 
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and  has  the  whole  of  his  own  time  to  devote  to  it,  it  need 
not  cost  him  above  50/.  or  60/.  a  year.  Every  thing,  in  this 
case,  would  depend  on  the  botanical  connexion  of  the  occupier, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  garden  was  Kept  up. 

Remarks,  This  garden,  may  be  regarded  as  tho  beau  ideal 
of  what  a  citizen,  who  retires  from  business  rather  early  in 
life,  and  is  fond  of  plants,  might  endeavour  to  realise.  The 
principle  of  conducting  it  would  be  the  same  even  if  nothing 
were  grown  in  it  but  indigenous  or  wild  plants,  which  a  British 
botanist  might  collect  in  their  native  habitats ;  or  if  only  a  small 
number  of  plants  were  grown,  which  might  be  purchased,  either 
as  seeds  or  in  a  growing  state,  from  any  nursery  at  a  low  price. 
Supposing  there  to  be  no  pits,  no  ilued  wall,  and  no  half-hardy 
plants,  and  that  the  back  garden  were  laid  out  as  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  only  the  front  plot  as  a  flower-garden,  there  would 
still  be  a  good  deal  of  exercise  for  the  occupant;  and  the 
expense  need  be  only  a  very  few  pounds  a  year;  in  short,  little 
more  than  the  repairing  or  renewing  of  the  tools,  and  now  and 
then  purchasing  a  load  of  fresh  soil. 

5.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  Fourth^rate  Suburban  Garden, 
where  the  Occupier  intends  to  cultivate  some  Culinary  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,  with  a  few  Flowers,  The  walks  we  should  lay 
out  as  shown  \i\J^,  72. ;  but  in  the  back  garden,  the  borders  be- 


tween the  walks  and  the  fences  (on  the  supposition  that  the  latter 
were  brick  or  stone  walls,  or  fences  of  boards,  or  of  some  other  ma- 
terial, on  which  fruittrees  can  be  trained),  we  would  makeof  double 
or  treble  the  width,  according  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  their  as- 
pects, and  other  circumstances.  If,  indeed,  the  walks  were  formed 
of  flag  stones,  supported  from  the  ground  on  piers  of  masonry, 
we  should  not  increase  the  width  of  the  borders,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  flag  stone  walks,  supported  on  piers,  that 
the  roots  of  adjoining  shrubs  and  trees  can  spread  freely  beneath 
them,  and  thus,  a  garden,  having  such  walks,  may  be  said  to 
be  increased  in  size,  to  the  extent  which  the  walks  occupy. 
This  will  sometimes,  in  effect,  add  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  to  the 
extent  of  the  cultivatable  part  of  a  back  garden  of  the  kind  we 
are  now  treating  of.  If  the  walls  are  6  ft.  or  7  ft  high,  and  the 
walks  are  laid  with  gravel,  the  breadth  of  the  border  where  the 
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&<ipect  is  to  the  south,  and  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  and  grapes, 
can  be  grown,  should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.,  as  shown;  but  as  every 
garden  of  this  kind,  that  has  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect,  must 
necessarily  have  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  of  the  same 
length,  facing  the  north  ;  and  as,  on  this  wall,  only  the  more  or- 
dinary fruits,  such  as  cherries  and  baking  apples  and  pears,  can 
be  grown,  the  border,  on  that  side  of  the  garden,  need  not  be 
made  wider  than  2  ft.  or  2^  ft.  The  end  wall  of  such  a  garden 
will,  necessarily,  face  either  the  east  or  the  west ;  and  as,  on  a 
wall  of  either  of  these  aspects,  may  be  grown  apricots,  and  the 
finer  plums  and  pears,  the  width  of  the  border  may  be  3^  ft.  or 
4  ft«  The  depth  of  all  south,  east,  and  west  borders  of  gardens 
of  this  kind,  should  not  be  more  than  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.;  be- 
cause, the  walls  being  low,  the  trees  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  produce  wood,  but  should  be  rather  checked,  so  as  to  throw 
them  into  fruit.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  in  a  small  garden,  to 
have  several  small  trees  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  than  one  or 
two  large  ones,  of  only  one  or  two  kinds ;  because,  in  the  former 
case,  there  may  not  only  be  a  successional  supply,  by  planting 
the  earlier  and  later  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  but,  as  some 
seasons  are  more  suitable  for  one  kind  of  fruit  than  another, 
there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  a  crop  every  year.  The 
bottom  of  the  borders  should  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  impervious  to  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  or,  at  least, 
not  of  materials  so  loose,  rich,  or  moist,  as  to  tempt  them  to 
enter  far  into  it,  because  in  proportion  as  they  do  so,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  the  branches  run  to  wood,  and  not  to  fruit. 
The  bottom  of  the  border  ought  to  slope  outwards,  and  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  drain,  which  should  generally  be  formed  under 
the  walk,  or  on  one  side  of  it ;  in  order  that  the  rain  water,  after 
it  percolates  through  the  stratum  containing  the  roots,  may  not 
be  stagnated,  but  find  its  way  readily  to  the  drain.  The  soil 
for  the  border  where  the  peaches  and  nectarines  are  to  be 
placed,  ought  to  be  a  fresh  loam ;  that  for  the  vines  and  figs,  rich ; 
and  that  for  the  apples  and  pears,  more  tenacious  :  but  the  soils 
proper  for  these  trees  will  be  hereafter  treated  of.  The  soil  of  the 
centre  plot  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  the  stones  and 
very  bad  soil  removed ;  and  if  it  be  naturally  clayey,  sand,  lime 
rubbish,  or  other  materials,  calculated  to  keep  it  open  and  per- 
vious to  moisture,  added.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  be  dry 
and  sandy,  either  clay,  or  peat  earth,  whichever  can  be  most  readily 
procured,  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it,  as  both  these  materials  have  a 
tendency  to  retain  moisture.  Whether  the  soil  be  naturally  clayey 
or  sandy,  it  ought  to  have  a  good  coating  of  manure  intimately 
mixed  with  it  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  be  on  a  chalky  subsoil,  it  will  almost  always  be 
found  that  the  surface  part,  fit  for  growing  plants  in,  is  very 
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shallow ;  in  which  case,  the  subsoil  ought  to  be  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  2  ft. ;  and  good  soil  procured,  mixed  with  ma- 
nure, and  put  in  its  place.  The  ground,  being  trenched  and 
levelled,  may  be  left  to  settle  for  two  or  three  months ;  during 
which  time,  a  rail,  or  trellis,  for  training  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  on,  may  be  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  p.  231., 
and  fixed  round  the  bed  at  the  distance  of  2  ft.  or  2^  ft.  from  the 
walk ;  leaving  an  opening  as  an  entrance  to  the  interior,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden,  as  shown  in^.  72.  A  trellis  of  this 
kind  is  not  essential  to  any  garden ;  but  in  a  small  garden,  where 
either  gooseberries,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  shrub  is  to  be 
grown,  it  saves  much  room.  If,  however,  the  centre  compart- 
ment of  the  back  garden  is  less  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  width,  we 
would  not  recommend  a  trellis;  because  it  would  confine  the 
interior,  and  render  it  too  close  and  shady  for  growing  culinary 
vegetables.  The  height  of  the  trellis  should  always  be  such  that 
a  person  of  ordinary  stature  can  barely  see  over  it,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  an  idea  that  there  is  something  within  to  be  seen. 
This  trellis  may  be  either  formed  of  wood  or  iron,  and  in  either 
case,  if  a  hoop  and  wire  trellis,  such  as  we  have  described  p.  232., 
be  not  employed,  the  posts  or  standards,  which  are  introduced  at 
regular  distances  to  support  it,  ought  to  have  their  lower  ends  let 
into  stones,  or  fixed  into  some  brickwork,  which  may  consist  only 
of  four  bricks,  so  far  under  the  surface  as  to  rest  on  the  solid  ground. 
Instead  of  being  painted,  the  standards  and  the  rods  may  be 
coated  over  with  tar  or  gas  liquor;  or  if  paint  is  used,  it  ought 
to  be  of  the  kind  called  anticorrosive ;  but  if  Kyanizing  wood 
succeeds  in  preserving  it  to  the  extent  that  it  is  said  it  wiU  do,  it 
will  supersede  both  modes  of  protecting  fi*om  the  weather.  Im- 
mediately within  the  trellis,  and  at  about  1 8  in.  distance  from  it, 
there  should  be  an  alley  formed  18  in.  wide,  which  need  not  be 
gravelled  unless  the  soil  be  a  tenacious  clay ;  and  on  each  side  of 
it  may  be  planted  strawberries  as  edgings. 

The  front  garden  should  be  trenched,  and  the  soil  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  directed  for  the  back  garden  ;  but  as  it 
is  chiefly  for  turf  and  flowers,  it  need  not  be  manured,  except  in 
the  flower  bed  in  the  centre.  The  form  of  this  bed  may  be  that 
of  a  circle  or  a  square.  Having  now  shown  the  mode  of  laying 
out  the  gardens,  we  shall  proceed  to  planting  them. 

Fruii  Trees.  In  no  kitchen-garden  whatever,  whether  large 
or  small,  would  we  introduce  standard  fruit  trees  among  the 
kitchen  crops ;  because,  as  we  have  already  stated,  p.  202., 
the  digging  and  trenching  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the 
latter,  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  spreading  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  being  forced  to  seek  their  nou- 
rishment in  the  subsoil,  they  run  to  wood  from  excessive 
moisture,    become    cankered,    and    do    not    produce    either 
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abundant  crops  or  well-flavoured  fruit.  In  a  small  garden 
of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  standard  trees  would  shade  the 
ground  so  much,  that,  independently  of  other  consequences,  they 
would  render  it  altogether  unfit  for  the  culture  of  culinary  vege- 
tables. We  therefore  propose  to  have  no  standards,  but  only  trees 
trained  against  the  walls,  or  boundary  fences,  and  on  the  trellis- 
work.  On  the  latter,  we  propose  to  train  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries,  and  one  or  two  apples  and  pears ;  and  on  the 
walls,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  and 
plums. 

The  Walls.  We  shall  suppose  that  one  of  the  side  walls 
faces  the  south,  and  is  100  ft.  long,  and  7  ft.  high.  On  this  may 
be  placed  ten  trees,  to  each  of  which  there  will  be  70  superficial 
feet  of  walling ;  and  a  vine  may  be  placed  at  each  end,  and  one 
in  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  a  single  shoot  may  be  trained 
close  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  so  as  never  to  interfere  with 
the  other  fi*uit  trees.  The  peaches,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season 
of  that  fruit,  may  be  the  red  nutmeg,  which  ripens  in  July,  and  is 
hardy,  but  bears  small  fruit ;  or  the  early  Anne,  which  ripens  in 
August,  and  bears  very  good  fi*uit,  but  is  rather  tender ;  the  grosse 
mignonne,  and  the  bellegarde,  both  ripening  in  September;  and 
the  late  admirable,  ripening  in  October.  The  nectarines  may 
be  the  elruge  and  the  violet  hative,  both  ripening  in  August ; 
the  Pitmaston  orange  (September);  and  the  late  yellow,  which, 
though  not  common  in  this  country,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  a 
very  good  bearer,  ripening  in  October.  The  best  dark  fig  is 
the  brown  Turkey ;  and  the  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer 
amongst  the  light  coloured  figs,  is  the  small  green ;  or  the  Bruns- 
wick, or  the  large  blue  or  purple  fig,  both  whicli  produce  very  excel- 
lent ftuit,  and  are  very  hardy  and  very  prolific,  may  be  substituted. 
The  grapes  maybe  the  royal  muscadine,  the  black  sweetwater,  and 
the  esperione  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  in  the  open 
air.  In  favourable  situations,  the  red  Frontignan  will  also  ripen 
against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
it  has  a  very  excellent  flavour,  even  when  grown  out  of  doors. 
The  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  may  be  planted  with  the 
large  early  apricot,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  the 
Moorpark  (beginning  of  August),  and  the  Turkey,  which  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  For  the  wall  with  a  northern 
exposure,  we  would  recommend  the  May  duke  and  morello 
cherries,  the  one  the  earliest,  the  other  the  latest  sort;  the  bi- 
garreau  couleur  de  chair,  and  the  black  Tartarian,  a  large  cherry 
of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  which  will  hang  on  the  tree,  if 
covered  with  a  net,  till  September.  The  best  and  most  useful 
plums  are,  the  green  gage,  Washington,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Or- 
leans, and  the  white  magnum  bonum,  or  the  diamond  plum,  the 
latter  being  a  very  large  and  handsome  fruit. 
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The  trellis  will  be  above  200  ft.  in  length ;  and,  as  we  suppose 
it  to  be  only  a  single  trellis,  that  is,  one  which  is  calculated  ft>r 
having  the  trees  trained  on  only  one  side,  it  may  be  planted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  sun, 
with  pears ;  at  the  two  ends  with  apples ;  and  on  the  south  side 
with  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Eight  pears  will 
be  sufficient;  and  these  may  be  the  jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
beurre  de  Capiaumont,  beurr6  Diel,  glout  morceau,  Chaumon- 
telle,  beurr^  de  Ranz,  and  Easter  beurr^ ;  all  excellent  pears, 
quite  hardy,  and  good  bearers.  The  first  ripens  in  August  and 
the  last  may  be  gathered  in  November,  and  will  keep  in  sand  or 
in  fern  pacsed  in  jars  set  in  a  cool  cellar  till  May  or  June,  or 
indeed  till  pears  come  again.  The  other  sorts  are  placed  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening.  The  apples  may  be  of  four  different 
kinds,  viz.  the  golden  and  Ribston  pippins,  and  the  Hawthorn- 
den  and  Keswick  codlin.  The  two  latter  are  most  abundant 
bearers,  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  falls  well  in 
boiling.  As  the  trees  of  these  varieties  grow  with  great  luxu-< 
riance,  they  should  be  carefully  attended  to  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  to  pinch  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
shoots  before  they  have  matured  their  leaves,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  becoming  too  luxuriant.  The  gooseberries,  and 
other  small  fruits,  may  be  planted  quite  thick,  and  only  two 
shoots  trained  in  a  vertical  direction  from  each  plant.  They 
may  be  placed  2  ft.  apart,  which  will  require  forty-five  plants. 
The  sorts  we  would  recommend  are :  — Med :  the  red  champagne, 
an  early  and  excellent  fruit ;  the  early  rough  red ;  the  iron- 
monger, an  excellent  fruit  for  tarts  and  bottling  when  green,  and 
for  the  table  when  ripe ;  and  Aston's  Warrington,  an  abundant 
bearer,  which  retains  its  fruit  till  October  if  protected:  to  these 
may  be  added  for  those  who  like  large  fruiu  the  huntsman  and 
the  roaring  lion,  the  former  having  won  141  prizes  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  its  being  exhibited,  and  the  latter  above  800. 
JVktte :  Whitesmith,  early,  prolific,  and  excellent;  crystal,  much 
esteemed  for  bottling;  Taylor's  bright  Venus;  and  the  white 
Dutch,  which  is  preferred  to  every  otner  kind  for  making  British 
champagne.  YelU/w:  Rockwood,  a  large  early  gooseberry, 
which  gained  777  prizes  in  five  years;  and  rumbullion,  reck- 
oned the  best  in  the  markets  for  preserving.  Green :  Massey's 
heart  of  oak,  early  and  a  great  bearer ;  greenwood ;  and  the  Pit- 
maston  green  gage,  remarkably  rich  and  sweet.  In  all  fourteen 
sorts,  and  the  quantity  planted  of  each  may  be  proportioned  to 
the  taste  of  the  occupier.  The  currants  may  be  the  red  Dutch, 
Knight's  early  red,  and  Wilmot's  large  red ;  the  white  Dutch ; 
the  champagne,  which  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  which,  though 
it  ripens  very  early,  will  hang  on  the  trees  without  protection 
till  October,  and  with  a  covering  (such  as  will  be  hereafter 
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described)  till  December ;  and  the  black  Naples,  which  is  remark- 
ably fine  and  large.  The  raspberries  may  be  the  early  prolific, 
the  red  and  yellow  Antwerp,  and  the  double-bearing  or  late 
cane. 

The  walks  in  the  back  garden  we  propose  to  be  edged  with 
strawberries ;  and,  if  space  could  be  spared,  the  alleys  inside  the 
espalier  trellis  might  be  edged  on  both  sides  with  strawberries 
also.  These  edgings  would  in  all  be  about  800  ft.  in  length, 
and  they  might  be  planted  with  the  following  kinds,  the  large 
sorts  being  placed  next  the  broad  outer  walk,  and  the  small 
sorts  on  each  side  the  alleys.  The  strawberries  for  the  margin 
of  the  outer  walks  may  be  the  old  scarlet  and  Grove  End  scarlet, 
which  are  the  earliest ;  Keen*s  seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer, 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  strawberry  in  cultivation ;  the 
roseberry,  which  is  a  very  great  bearer ;  the  old  pine,  which  is 
the  best-fiavoured  of  all  strawberries,  though  a  shy  bearer; 
and  Wilmot's  superb,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  flavour, 
is  remarkable  for  its  size.  For  the  margins  of  the  alleys 
we  would  recommend,  as  having  small  leaves  and  bearing  the 
fruit  on  high  erect  stalks^  which  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  feet  of  persons  walking  along  the  alley,  the  prolific  or 
conical  hautbois,  the  large  flat  hantbois,  the  red  and  white 
alpine,  and  the  red  and  white  wood.  The  last  four  kinds,  if  re- 
gularly supplied  with  water,  will  continue  in  bearing  all  the 
summer. 

Ctdinaty  Crops,  The  space  left  for  these,  in  a  back  garden 
of  the  size  shown  in  fig,  72.,  and  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  with  flagstone  walks,  will  be  but  small ;  being  merely 
a  bed  about  12  ft.  wide  by  75  ft.  long.  To  make  the  most  of 
this  plot,  it  must  be  divided  into  smaller  beds,  say  fifteen,  each 
4  ft.  wide,  with  one  foot  alleys  between,  as  shown  in  the  figure ; 
and  that,  at  the  lower  end,  as  nearest  the  entrance  through  the 
trellis,  may  contain  the  perennial  potherbs,  such  as  chives,  garlic, 
sage,  marjoram,  winter  savory,  thyme,  fennel,  tarragon,  burnet, 
and  mint,  the  last  three  being  the  most  useful  (tarragon  for 
vinegar,  and  for  flavouring  salads  and  steaks ;  burnet,  at  all  sea- 
sons, for  salads;  and  mint  for  boiling  with  peas,  and  for  sauce  to 
lamb,  &c.).  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  as  parsley,  chervil,  and 
pot  marjoram,  may  occupy  an  adjoining  bed,  double  space  being 
required  for  them ;  because,  while  one  crop  is  in  use,  another 
must  be  sown  to  succeed  it  For  a  very  small  family,  not  par- 
ticular in  their  cookery,  one  bed,  12  ft.  in  length  and  4  ft.  in 
breadth,  will  be  quite  suflicient  for  the  whole  of  these  herbs, 
perennial,  annual,  and  biennial.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
plot  allotted  to  kitchen  crops  may  be  occupied  by  those  vege- 
tables which  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  at  hand ;  and  by 
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such  as  never  can  be  so  well  procured  at  market,  or  from  the 
green-grocer,  as  direct  from  the  garden.  Among  these,  lettuce 
may  be  included  as  always  convenient  for  making  a  salad,  and 
we  would,  therefore,  devote  the  beds  2  and  3  to  a  succession 
of  this  vegetable ;  bed  4  is  for  small  and  other  salading,  such  as 
mustard  and  cress,  radishes,  lamb's  lettuce,  American  cress,  &c. ; 
in  beds  5  and  6  we  would  sow  winter  spinach,  which,  if  the 
Flanders  kind  be  chosen,  will  afibrd  a  dish  now  and  then  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  spring  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  from  April 
to  August ;  beds  7  and  8  may  be  planted  with  scarlet  runners, 
two  rows  lengthwise  in  a  bed,  and  these  will  afford  a  small  dish 
of  kidneybeans  every  other  day,  from  June  till  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  frost;  and  beds  9  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  peas, 
that  being  a  vegetable  never  to  be  obtained  good,  except 
direct  from  the  garden ;  because,  in  a  few  hours  after  peas  are 

Sthered  and  put  in  baskets  or  sacks,  they  begin  to  heat  and 
tnent,  and  when  dressed  they  will  be  found  to  have  become 
tough  and  vapid.  The  most  suitable  sorts  of  peas  for  a  very 
smiul  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  Knight's  marrow,  and  the 
dwarf  marrow;  because  these  have  the  seeds,  or  peas,  large. 
The  frame  and  the  Charlton  are  early  varieties,  but  both  the 
seeds  and  the  pods  are  small,  and  the  peas  are  neither  so  succu- 
lent nor  so  sweet  when  cooked  as  the  kinds  before  mentioned. 
Whatever  kind  of  pea  is  sown  ought  to  be  staked  as  soon  as 
the  tendrils  appear;  because,  in  this  way,  the  plants  occupy 
less  room.  The  kind  of  staking  or  supports  proper  for  peas  in 
a  small  garden  is,  a  line  of  rods  on  each  side  of  each  line  of 
peas,  and  at  about  S  in.  distant  from  them,  with  pieces  of  string 
stretched   horizontally  from  rod  to  rod,  so  as  to  .^3 

leave  a  clear  space  between  the  line  of  rods  6  in. 
wide)  in  which  the  peas  will  grow  up,  and  support 
themselves  by  clasping  the  strings  and  rods.  The  rods 
may  be  from  S  ft.  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  height;  the  first  string  may  be  18  in.  from  the 
ground,  and  the  others  9  in.  apart.  The  rods,  if  Kvan- 
ised  before  being  used,  will  last  several  years;  or  light 
iron  rods,  formed  by  bending  quarter-inch  iron  rods 
in  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  as  shown  in  fig.  73.,  and 
which  will  not  cost  above  2^.  a  dozen,  may  be  used. 
There  are  wire  hurdles  sold  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  also  iron  stakes,  but  both  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive, though  not  more  efficient,  than  the  light 
iron  rod  we  have  mentioned. 

We  have  now  planted  and  cropped  the  whole 
of  the  back  garden,  unless  we  except  the  wall 
borders,  in  which  there  is  the  row  of  strawberries 
that  forms  the  edging  to  the  walk  on  that  side; 
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and  the  narrow  space  between  the  strawberry  edgings  to  the 
other  side  of  the  main  walks  and  the  espalier  trellises.     In  this 
last  space,  we  would  not  plant  or  sow  any  thing,  except  for  the 
first  year,  when  the  trees  and  plants  were  young,  and  then  only 
a  few  onions,  radishes,  or  lettuces.     Against  the  south  wall,  be- 
tween every  two  trees,  we  might  introduce  also,  during  the  first 
and  second  years,  a  tomato,  a  vegetable  marrow,  and  a  nas- 
turtium, and  train  them  against  the  wall  for  their  fruit;  and 
against  the  others  some  scarlet  runners,  or  crown  or  rouncival 
peas,  in  the  same  manner.     The  third  year  we  would  admit  of 
nothing  more  in  the  wall  borders  than  one  flowering  plant  to  be 
trained  against  the  wall,   in  the  centre  of  the  space  between 
every  two  trees.     There  being  25  spaces,  this  would  give  25 
kinds  of  plants,  which  would  be  the  total  amount  of  the  flower- 
ing, or  purely  ornamental  plants,  that  we  would  admit  in  the 
back  garden.     A  few  of  them,   instead  of  being  herbaceous, 
might  be  China  or  Noisette  roses;  which,  trained  against  the 
south  wall,  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  a  foot  in 
width,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  trees,  would  continue  flower- 
ing the  whole  of  the  summer.     Chrysanthemums,  wallflowers, 
and  stocks  would  form,  when  trained  against  the  south  wall, 
roost  beautiful  autumn  and  early  spring  flowers :  a  tree  carna- 
tion and  a  tree  lupine  might  be  placed  against  the  end  wall ; 
and,  against  both  the  end  and  the  south  walls,  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  petunias,  salvias,  and  other  plants  generally  kept  in 
green-houses,  or  considered  only  half-hardy,  and  which,  being 
easily  propagated,  may  consequently  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate 
from  an  adjoining  nurseryman,  might  be  trained  between  the  trees 
in  a  similar  manner.    In  general,  however,  we  would  recommend 
hardy  plants,  perennial,  biennial,  or  annual ;  but,  in  all  cases, 
such  kinds  should  be  chosen  as  grow  to  some  height,  or  spread 
to  some  length,  in  order  that  they  may  be  trained  against  the 
wall,  and  not  lie  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  the  border,  from 
which  they  would  soon  spread  over  the  walk,  and  be  liable  to  be 
trodden  on  by  the  passers  by.     Biennials,  and  the  taller  and 
more  elegant  annuals  (descriptive  catalogues  of  which  will  be 
found  in  their  proper  places),  should  be  preferred,  in  most  cases, 
to  perennials ;  because  they  admit  of  changing  the  kinds  every 
year  or  every  other  year,  and  thus  every  year  may  be  made  to 
produce  something  new.     We  would  make  it  a  rule,  in  the 
management  of  this  garden,  to  change  the  sorts  of  the  annuals 
every  year,  and  the  biennials  every  second  year ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  kinds,  which  we  should  continue  to  grow  every 
summer,  and  one  of  these  should   be  the  mignonette.     This 
annual,  when  trained  to  a  wall,  and  protected  from  frost  during 
winter,  will  last  two  or  three  years,  and  attain  the  height  of 
5  or  6  feet,  perfuming  the  garden  with  its  fragrance  during 
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nine  months  in  every  year.  By  thus  frequently  changing  the 
greater  number  of  the  sorts,  all  our  finer  flowers  may,  in  time, 
be  grown  in  succession,  even  in  a  very  small  garden. 

The  Front  Garden,  it  will  be  observed  by  the  plan  J^g.  72. 
p.  286.,  consists  of  a  circular  bed  for  flowers,  in  the  centre ;  and 
a  border,  also  for  flowers,  on  one  side.     If  the  situation  be  open 
and  airy,  four  shrubs  may  be  planted  on  the  grass,  one  at  each 
angle.     These  shrubs  may  be  the  Z)aphne  pontica  and  D.  nea- 
politkna,  Mahonm  ^quifolium,  and  i^hododdndron  azaleoldes ; 
or,  if  deciduous  shrubs  are  preferred,  a  common  and  an  autumn- 
flowering  mezereon,  Pyrus  spiiria,  and  Cyd^nia  japonica,  may  be 
chosen.  Against  the  side  wall  which  faces  the  south,  a  border  3  ft. 
wide  is  shown  ;  and  in  this  may  be  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  against  the  wall,  several  roses,  red  and  white,  a  white  jas- 
mine, Lonicera  jap6nica,  and  Wistarm  sinensis,  the  last  three  of 
which  may  have  some  of  their  branches  trained  against  the  house. 
On  the  supposition  thnt  the  front  fence  consists  of  a  wall  about 
2  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  we  would  plant   it 
with  the  different  kinds  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  the  Virginian 
creeper,  the  everlasting  pea  (Z^athyrus  latifolius),  and  the  large- 
flowering  pea  {L.  grandiflorus).     The  bed  in  the  centre  we  would 
devote  to  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants,  in  order  that  it  may  look  well  during  winter;  bulbs  to 
flower  during  spring;  and  plants  of  various  kinds,  including  an- 
nuals and  half-hardy  flowers,  with  some  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
&c.,  to  make  a  display  during  summer.    The  principal  evergreen 
herbaceous  flowering  plants  are,  pinks,  carnations,  sweet  Williams, 
statices,  saxifrages,  especially  S.  crassifolia,  &c.  The  bulbs  should 
be  chiefly  hyacinths,  which  are  at  once  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  fragrant  of  flowers ;  but  the  bed  should  be  bordered 
with  crocuses,  aconites,  and  snowdrops,  and  should  contain,  also, 
polyanthus  narcissus,  and  other  kinds  of  bulbs  sold  in  the  seed 
shops.     Among  the  fixed  herbaceous  plants,  some  flowering  in 
every  month   throughout   the  year  ought  to   be    chosen :   for 
example,   the  Christmas  rose  for  January;   the    hepatioa  and 
the  primrose,  for  February ;  ^Vabis  Albida  and  r5sea,  for  March ; 
Aquil^gia  grandifl6ra,  for  April;  Zb^ris  Tenorednoj  for  May; 
lupines  and  cockspurs,  for  June  and  July ;  Zm/m  corymb6sa, 
for  August ;  pentstemons  and  phloxes,  for  September ;  and  asters^ 
and  dwarf  dahlias,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  till  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  frost.     This,  or  any  other,  selection  may  be  varied  or 
changed  at  pleasure,  by  consulting  the  catalogues  given  in  a  future 
page. 

Estimate  of  Expense,  Having  now  completed  the  laying  out, 
planting,  and  cropping  of  both  the  back  and  front  gattlens,  we 
shall  next  make  an  estimate  of  the  first  cost  of  the  whole.  The 
operations  on  the  ground  and  the  walks,  including  the  espalier 
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trellis,  manure,  &c.,  may  be  set  down  at  from  30/.  to  40/. ;  the 
fruit  trees,  two  years  trained,  will  cost,  at  an  average,  2s.  6d»  each, 
say  5/.;  the  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.,  4^/.  each,  say  20s. ;  the 
strawberries,  45.  per  100,  325. ;  the  potherbs  and  seeds  of  the 
culinary  vegetables,  about  155. ;  the  flowering  plants  for  the  back 

Srden,  about  2/. ;  and  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs,  for  the 
mt  garden,  5/.  In  all,  the  first  cost  will  be  from  45/.  to  551,; 
the  difference  depending  principally  on  the  cost  of  the  labour  and 
materials  expended  in  forming  the  walks,  and  in  trenching  and 
manuring  tlie  ground.  This  estimate  is  only  to  be  considered  as 
a  rough  approximation  to  what  would  be  the  actual  cost ;  because 
so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
drainage  and  new  soil  required,  the  price  of  flagstones,  of  manure, 
&c.,  independently  of  the  price  of  labour,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate,  unless  a  specific  case  were  given.  On 
turning  to  our  priced  lists,  the  cost  of  trees,  plants,  and  seeds,  in 
London,  may  be  ascertained  with  something  like  certainty;  but 
the  exact  price  of  every  other  particular  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  on  local  circum- 
stances. 

TTte  Mode  of  Management  of  a  garden  thus  laid  out  and  planted 
requires  to  be  next  noticed.     We  shall  suppose  the  occupier  to 
be  desirous  of  managing  it  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  to 
it  his  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  evenings.     We  may  premise 
that,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  we  have  been  treating  of,  and  so 
closely  planted,  if  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting  attention 
be  not  paid  to  its  management,  it  will  soon  become  a  mass  of 
confusion ;  and,  while  some  trees  are  in  full  vigour  and  over- 
crowing the  others,  some  will  be  choked  by  shade,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce no  fruit  worth  eating;  and  others  will  be  eaten  up  by 
insects.     The  great  object  that  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 
in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  garden,  is,  to  keep  every  tree  and 
plant  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it.     This  must  not  be  done  by 
merely  cutting  off  superfluous  branches  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  by  preventing  them  from  being  produced,  by  lowering  the 
strength  of  the  tree.     This  is  to  be  done  by  disbudding,  and  by 
pincliing  off  the  young  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  wherever  else  they  would  require  to  be  cut  off,  if  allowed  to 
grow  to  maturity.     Another  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the 
management  of  the  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  is,  to  pre- 
serve their  foliage,  at  all  times,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and 
to  keep  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.     For  this  purpose, 
the  strictest  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  appearance  of  insects ; 
and  means  taken  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  egg  state,  or, 
at  all  events,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.     During  the  whole 
summer,  every  tree  and  bush  on  the  premises  will  require  to  be 
syringed  witli  water  in  the  evening  of  every  day  that  it  does  not 
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rain ;  and,  when  insects  appear,  instead  of  common  water,  lime 
water,  soapsuds,  or  tobacco  water  must  be  used.     The  straw- 
berries will  require  watering  every  evening,  from  the  time  they 
come  into  blossom  till  the  fruit  is  set*;  and  the  alpine  and  wood 
kinds,  as  they  bear  fruit  the  greater  part  of  summer,  will  require 
additional  watering  in  proportion.      The   flowers  m  the  wall 
borders,  and  the  ground  between  the  wall  and  the  walk,  and 
also  the  ground  under  the  flagstones,  will  require  frequent  water- 
ing ;  and,  indeed,  the  wall  border  and  the  espalier  border  ought 
to  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly cool  and  moist.     Neither  should  ever  be  dug,  but  merely 
be  pointed  on  the  surface  with  a  three-pronged  fork;    except 
in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  renewing  the  strawberry  edgings. 
The  runners  from  these  strawberry  edgings  must  be  constantly 
taken  off,  as  soon  as  they  extend  6  in.  from  the  plant  over  the 
walk;  or   12  or  14  inches  over  the  border,  except  when  young 
plants  are  required  to  substitute  for  the  old  ones.     The  crops 
of  culinary  vegetables  in  the  centre  beds  will  require  constant 
watering  every  evening  during  the  whole  summer,  except  when 
it  has  rained ;  more  especially  to  render  the  peas  productive  and 
succulent,  and  the  lettuces  and  other  salading,  crisp  and  tender. 
As  soon  as  one  crop  of  any  article  is  ready  to  be  removed, 
another  should  be  sown  or  planted  to  succeed  it,  the  ground 
being  previously  well  dug,  and  manured  if  necessary.     A  con- 
stant look  out  must  be  kept  for  insects  on  the  culinary  vegetables, 
herbs,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  trees ;  and,  throughout 
the  whole  garden,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  must  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  are  perceived.     The  plants  in  the  circular  bed  in 
the  front  garden  should  be  taken  up  late  in  the  autumn  of  every 
year,  and  the  ground  trenched ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  removed, 
and  a  fourth  part  of  fresh  soil  added,  with  a  portion  of  thoroughly 
rotted  manure,  if  necessary ;  after  which  the  plants  and  bulbs 
should  be  replanted,  and  new  ones  substituted  for  such  as  may 
have  become  shabby,  or  are  dead,  or  for  the  sake  of  change. 
This  mode  of  reinvigorating  the  soil,  if  not  performed  every 
year,  should  be  performed  every  second  or  third  year,  otherwise 
the  stronger  plants  will  overrun  the  weaker  ones ;  and  the  bulbs, 
especially  the  hyacinths,  which  ought  to  constitute  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  bed  in  spring,  will  degenerate,  and  cease  to  be 
ornamental.     The  roses  against  the  wall  in  the  front  garden  will 
require  to  be  constantly  watched,  lest  the  aphides  should  make 
their  appearance  ;  and,  the  moment  any  are  seen,  watered  with 
weak  tobacco  water,  being  washed  immediately  afterwards  with 
pure  water,  to  prevent  the  tobacco  water  from  disfiguring  the  plants, 
A  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  this  tobacco  water,  and  more  par- 
ticular directions  for  using  it,  will  be  given  hereafter.     The  roses 
will  require  to  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  all  the  old 
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wood  and  roots  cut  out,  every  three  or  four  years ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  flower  freely,  and  display  themselves  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Both  the  flowers  and  rose  trees  in  the 
front  garden  will  require  constant  watering ;  and  the  vine  against 
the  back  front,  and  the  wistaria,  honeysuckle,  and  jasmine,  against 
the  street  front,  will  require  to  be  watered  over  the  leaves  with 
the  syringe,  as  well  as  at  the  root ;  and  to  be  summer-trained 
and  pruned.  Many  other  minor  operations  might  be  enumerated, 
but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that,  where  the  most  is  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  even  the  smallest-sized  fourth-rate  sub- 
urban garden,  if  planted  in  this  manner,  there  is  work  enough 
for  one  person,  every  evening,  say  from  six  till  it  grows  dark, 
throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  montns;  besides 
work  that  must  be  done  previously  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  months 
when  it  is  dark  at  that  hour;  such  as  digging  and  cropping  the 
culinary  part  of  the  garden,  &c. 

Expense  of  Management.  If  the  operations  of  culture  and 
keeping  are  performed  by  the  occupier  himself,  the  annual 
amount  of  money  required  to  be  laid  out  will  be  very  trifling. 
The  first  year,  one  of  Reid's  syringes,  some  watering-pots,  a 
pruning-knife,  hammer,  nails  and  list,  a  spade,  rake,  hoe,  trowel, 
and  three-pronged  fork,  a  garden  line,  baskets,  and  ladder  for 
the  vine,  &c.,  against  the  house,  amounting  in  all  to  about  10/.  or 
12/.,  will  require  to  be  purchased  ;  but  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing years  there  will  only  be  wanted  a  few  garden  seeds,  manure, 
tobacco,  or  other  articles  for  destroying  insects ;  nails,  list,  mat- 
ting (for  tying  the  espaliers,  and  for  protecting  any  of  the  tender 
ornamental  plants  during  winter,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  tender 
fruits  in  spring),  and  some  occasional  repairs  and  renewals ;  the 
cost  of  the  whole  of  which  cannot  exceed  1/.  or  2/.  To  employ 
a  gardener  to  do  all  the  work  requisite  in  such  a  garden,  during 
the  summer  months,  would  cost  at  least  Is,  or  Is.  6d.  per  day ; 
and  thus,  supposing  him  to  work,  at  an  average,  three  hours  every 
day,  except  Sundays,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, the  cost  will  amount  to  about  1 0/.  at  Is.  a  day,  and  1 5/.  at  Is.  6d* 
The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  1st  of  November 
to  the  1st  of  March  (about  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks),  need 
not  cost,  on  an  average,  more  than  2s.  a  weex.  The  whole  ex- 
pense would  thus  be  about  20/.  a  year.  Where  a  man-servant 
was  kept  who  was  fond  of  gardening,  he  might,  with  occasional 
instructions  during  the  first  year  from  a  professional  gardener, 
perform  all  the  work  requisite. 

The  Produce  of  such  a  suburban  garden  would,  if  a  hired 
gardener  were  employed,  probably  not  be  worth  more  than  the 
expense,  if  so  much :  but  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
things  in  all  their  difierent  stages  of  growth,  and  of  being  able 
to  procure  fresh  salading  and  herbs  nearly  all  the  year ;  and, 
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ai  the  proper  seasons,  spinach,  kidneybeans,  and  peos^  when 
wanted,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  garden ;  will  more  tlmn  coov- 
pensate  for  the  outlay  required,  to  any  pemon  wlio  can  afford 
it.  To  those  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the 
necessary  expense,  we  shall  suggest  a  cheaper  mode  of  planting 
and  management. 

.  A  mare  economical  Mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  Back 
Garden  of  the  size  of  that  shown  in  Jig.  72.  In  this  case,  we 
•wouki  advise  the  trellis  and  strawberry  edgings  to  be  omitted, 
and  the  15  cross  beds  to  be  extended  to  the  margins  of  the 
paired  walks  as  in  fig.  55.  p.  201.  One  of  these  beds  may  be 
planted  with  gooseberries,  another  with  currants,  and  a  third  with 
raspberries ;  and  the  other  beds  with  kitchen  crops  and  herbs, 
much  -in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  above,  except  that 
there  will  be  only  three  beds  for  peas,  instead  of  six.  Against 
the  house,  there  need  not  be  any  vine  or  other  plant  trained ; 
and  the  circular  bed  in  front  may  be  planted  solely  with  bulbs 
and  annuals.  This  will  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the  garden  one 
fifth  or  one  sixth,  and  the  labour  and  expense  of  keeping  it 
jDne  half. 

.  6.  7b  lay  out  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden^  where  the  main 
Object  is  a  Display  of  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Border 
Flowers.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  and  form  of  the  ground  to 
be.  the  same  as  in  Jig*  72.  in  p.  236.;  and  that  the  walks  are  flagged, 
and  the  ground  thoroughly  drained  and  prepared.  The  walls  we 
would  plant  with  flowering  shrubs,  instead  of  fruit  trees ;  and  the 
trellis  we  would  plant  solely  with  roses.  The  centre  of  the  garden 
we  would  lay  out  in  beds,  in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  border 
flowers  might  be  cultivated ;  or,  we  would  form  a  border  on  both 
sides  of  the  rose  trellis,  and  lay  down  the  centre  of  the  garden 
in  grass.  In  selecting  such  flowers  as  might  be  grown  in  the 
beds  which  we  have  supposed  laid  out  within  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  rose  trellis,  various  objects  may  be  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  occupier.  He  may  have  a  favourite 
colour,  or  a  favourite  height ;  he  may  prefer  climbing  plants, 
ov  trailers,  or  bushy  plants,  or  bulbs;  or  evergreen-leaved 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  pink,  &c.,  to  look  well  in 
winter.  He  may  choose  to  make  the  greatest  display  in  a 
particular  month;  or  to  cultivate  plants  which  will  continue 
in  flower  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ;  or  to  grow  only 
.perennials  or  annuals,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  general 
objects  of  gardeners,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is,  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  plants  in  flower  during  every  month  of  the  floral 
•year,  which  consists  of  nine  months,  rejecting  the  three  winter 
•months.  Of  those  in  flower  in  each  month,  the  next  object  b 
to  have  an  equal  number  of  each  of  the  most  prevalent  colours ; 
and  more  particularly  of  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  blue, 
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violet,  yellow,  mid  white.  Where  this  is  the  object  in  a  smaU 
garden  like  that  which  we  propose  to  plant,  we  would  recom» 
mend  abed  for  each  month;  ov,  it' the  plants  are  to  t)e  arranged 
m  borders,  a  row  for  the  same  period  ;  or,  rather,  an  imaginary 
row,  so  that  there  might  be  nn  equal  quantity  of  plants  in 
flower,  at  the  same  time,  In  every  part  of  the  border.  Both  in 
borders  and  in  bedn,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  lowest  jilanis 
next  the  walk,  and  the  tallest  at  the  greatest  distance  from  il, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sloping  surface  of  vegetation  ;  in  which  mode 
it  will  he  found  that  the  most  effectual  display  is  made ;  the 
green  foliage  of  the  plants  not  yet  come  into  flower,  or  that  of 
the  plants  which  are  gone  out  of  flower,  contrasting  advan- 
tageously with  those  in  full  bloom.  The  front  garden  may  be 
surrounded  by  a  border,  and  have  a  small  circular,  square,  or 
diamond-shaped  bed  in  the  centre;  or  it  may  be  laid  out  in  many 
diflferent  ways,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  j^.  74-,  care  being 


taken  to  employ  artist-like  shapes  for  the  beds,  and  never  to  have 
leas  than  1  ft.,  or,  what  is  still  better,  2  ft.,  of  turf  between  one  bed 
and  another;  and  between  the  beds  next  the  walk  and  the  wall. 
The  wall  of  the  front  garden  facing  the  south  may  be  planted 
with  the  more  showy  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  the  planter 
being  guided  in  his  choice  of  kinds  by  the  desire  of  displaying 
different  sorts  from  those  prevalent  in  the  adjoining  gardens, 
in  order  to  increase  the  general  variety  of  the  street.  As  there 
will  be  SSO  ft.  of  walling  in  the  back  garden ;  and  30  fl.  of 
walling  in  the  front  garden,  if  4  ft.  be  allowed  for  each  plant, 
60  diSerent  sorts  may  be  introduced ;  which  will  include  all  the 
finer  climbers,  twiners,  and  showy  flowering  shrubs  in  culti- 
vation in  British  ^rdens ;  exclusive  of  the  rhododendron  and 
heath  families,  which,  in  general,  are  unsuitable  for  training 
against  walls.  From  this  general  rule  we  except  the  stronger- 
growing   rhododendrons,    the    tree    hybrids    of    which  may 
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be  placed  against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect;  and  22. 
ponticum  and  R,  catawbiense,  with  their  varieties^  against  the 
wall  with  a  northern  exposure.  Some  of  the  more  hardy 
azaleas  might  also  be  planted  against  this  wall.  The  rose 
trellis  being  above  160  ft.  in  length,  80  sorts,  allowing  2  ft.  to 
each  plant,  might  be  displayed  on  it;  in  which  might  be 
included  all  the  very  best  kinds ;  and  in  addition  there  might 
be  standards  placed  along  the  trellis  at  regular  distances,  which, 
at  10ft.  apart,  would  give  16  sorts  more.  The  15  beds 
contain  50  square  feet  each ;  and,  allowing  two  square  feet  to  a 
plant,  this  would  give  S50  herbaceous  or  flowering  plants ;  so 
that  the  collection  in  the  back  garden  would  stand  thus  :  —  60 
select  climbing,  and  other  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering, 
shrubs ;  96  kinds  of  choice  roses ;  and  350  kinds  of  choice 
flowers.  Besides  these,  there  might  be  a  border  of  candytuft, 
or  ten-week  stock,  slightly  mixed  with  mignonette,  on  each 
side  of  the  main  walk.  The  choice  of  the  shrubs  and  plants 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  for  himself  from  our 
descriptive  lists;  recommending  him  to  introduce  the  evergreen 
shrubs  here  and  there  among  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as 
to  make  the  evergreen  kinds  prevail  on  the  border  with  a  north 
aspect,  and  to  place  the  tenderer  kinds  on  the  wall  which  faces  the 
south.  Fragrance  and  the  beauty  of  foliage  should  be  kept  in 
view,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Mode  of  Management,  This  garden  may  be  managed  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty  of  success  than  one  where  fruit  trees 
are  grown  against  the  walls;  because  the  care  and  labour  re- 
quisite to  bring  a  plant  into  flower  is  only  a  part  of  that  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Pruning,  watering, 
and  destroying  insects,  particularly  the  green  fly  and  thrips, 
from  the  roses,  will  be  the  principal  operations  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  and,  in  autumn  and  spring,  the  greater  number 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted. 
At  these  seasons,  also,  pruning  and  training  will  be  required 
both  for  the  roses  and  shrubs  against  the  wall.  During  winter, 
there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do,  unless  to  mat  up  any  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  that  may  have  been  introduced ;  and, 
hence,  this  description  of  gardening  is  particularly  adapted  for 
being  carried  on  by  a  lady,  with  her  own  hands.  Instead  of 
mats  for  covering  any  of  the  more  tender  trees  against  the  wall, 
old  newspapers,  dipped  in,  or  painted  over  with,  hot  oil,  will  be 
equally  efiective ;  the  object  being  to  reflect  back  the  rays  of 
heat  radiated  from  the  wall.  The  newspapers  may  be  fastened 
on  with  small  nails;  or  they  may  be  tied  to  nails  already  in  the 
wall,  or  to  the  shoots  of  the  trees. 

Estimate  of  Expense.  This  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  rarity 
and  value  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  chosen,  which  may  vary  from 
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an  average  of  Is.  to  Ss.  each.  Taking  them  at  the  first  sum,  and 
estimating  the  total  number  at  about  506}  the  amount  will  be 
25/.  6s. ;  but  the  same  number  of  plants  might  be  chosen  from 
our  priced  lists,  of  such  prices  as  would  bring  the  amount  above 
100/.,  or  under  10/.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  would  only 
be  the  more  common  kinds ;  and  both  the  roses  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  would  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  score,  or  per  hundred. 
On  the  whole,  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  stocking  a  garden 
of  this  sort  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  planted 
with  fruit  trees  in  the  manner  of  Jig.  72.  p.  236.;  but  it  has  a 
great  advantage  over  a  fruit* garden,  in  admitting  of  being  kept 
both  with  less  labour  and  less  skill.  Supposing  a  commercial 
gardener  employed  to  look  after  it,  he  might  be  required  for  two 
hours  a  day  during  June,  July,  and  August ;  two  hours,  for  three 
days  in  the  week,  during  May  and  September ;  and  two  hours 
per  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Produce  would  consist  entirely  of  flowers,  and  the  en* 
joyment  in  looking  after  them.  The  roses  would  demand  a 
iady*s  attention  during  the  whole  summer.  Every  day  some 
roses  will  have  faded,  and  will  require  to  be  cut  ofi*;  and  every 
evening,  except  when  it  rains,  the  syringe,  or  the  barrow  engine, 
should  be  brought  into  use.  To  keep  down  the  insects  will  also 
require  constant  vigilance. 

Another  Design  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  Fourth'-rate 
Suburban  Garden^  where  the  Object  is  chiefly  to  make  a  picturesque 
Display  of  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  a  few  Flowers. 
For  this  example,  we  shall  take  the  back  garden  of  a  friend, 
which  was  laid  out  and  planted  from  a  design  of  ours  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1835.  The  situation  is  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  on  the 
border  of  a  common,  within  two  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  London : 
it  contains,  altogether,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  and  the  soil 
is  a  strong  loam.  The  house  forms  part  of  a  row ;  and,  from 
a  stable,  chaise-house,  and  poultry-house  being  placed  alongside 
of  the  dwelling,  the  frontage,  and,  consequently,  the  width  of 
the  back  garden,  is  upwards  of  60  ft.  There  being  no  common 
sewer,  or  general  system  of  drainage,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
most  defective  part  of  this  residence  is  the  dampness  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  The  drains  of  the  walks, 
however,  are  conducted  to  a  well  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
garden ;  whence  the  water,  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  pumped  up 
to  a  gutter,  which  is  conducted  along  the  surface  of  the  common. 
The  situation,  though  flat,  is  not  without  some  distant  prospect, 
that  is  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  living-room 
(which  is  about  5  ft.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  garden), 
broken  and  varied  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted.  The 
shrubs  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  below  the  eye ;  and  the  finer 
flowers  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  front  garden ; 
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in  which,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  back  gar- 
den, it  is  only  intended  to  have  climbers  against  the  house  and 
the  side  walls.  The  portion  of  the  front  garden  before  the  coach- 
house and  stable  is  separated  from  that  before  the  house  by 
a  wall ;  thus  giving  a  yard  for  the  poultry,  and  room  for  cleaning 
the  horse,  chaise,  &c.  The  only  trees  in  the  front  garden  are 
a  row  of  thorns  of  six  different  kinds,  placed  close  by  this  par- 
tition wall,  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of  the  poultry  and  chaise- 
yard  from  the  parlour  window. 

The  house,  the  boundary  fences,  the  walks,  and  the  outdoor 
buildings,  were  designed  and  carried  into  execution  before  our 
advice  was  asked,  and  were  to  be  considered  as  unalterable. 
Some  asparagus  beds,  sea-kale  beds,  and  gooseberry  bushes 
were  planted,  and  were  also  not  to  be  disturbed.  All  that  was 
left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  the  beds  on  the  plot 
of  lawn,  or  turf,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of 
the  back  garden ;  and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  be  planted  in  these  beds  and  in  their  side  borders.  This  we 
did  on  a  working  plan,  of  which ^.  75.  occupying  p.  254,  ^55. 
is  tt  copy,  accompanied  by  the  following  explanatory  refer- 
ences; to  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted,  with  their  prices :  — 

a  The  door  of  the  house,  which  opens  on  a  landing  covered  by 
a  trellised  porch;  from  which  a  flight  of  seven  steps  descends 
to  the  garden  walk.         ft.  Privy.         c.  Summer-house. 

df  Pit  for  cucumbers,  heated  by  dung  from  the  stable;  thrown 
into  a  vault,  through  a  door  at  one  end. 

Cj  Raised  cover  to  a  well.     ^  Pump,     g,  Door  to  the  stable. 

A,  Situation  of  the  dining-room  window,  being  the  only  window 
of  a  sitting-room  whicn  looks  into  the  garden ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  view  from  which  window  all  the  trees  are  planted. 

t,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  fence  on  this  side  being 
wooden  pales  about  5  ft.  high  ;  the  aspect  south  by  east. 

kf  Border  for  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  chives,  parsley,  and  other 
annual  and  perennial  kitchen  herbs  :  the  fence  here  is  a  brick 
wall  5  ft.  high.  /,  Asparagus  beds. 

»i,  Two  rows  of  gooseberries,  with  strawberries  between.  The 
margin  of  the  walks  is,  on  one  side,  a  continuation  of  the  lawn, 
1  ft.  broad ;  and,  on  the  other,  box. 

n  to  o.  Part  of  the  wall,  on  which  currants  may  be  trained. 

J9,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  some  trees,  facing  the 
north  ;  the  wall  brick,  and  about  5  fl.  high,  covered  with  fruit 
trees  of  different  kinds;  but  which,  from  the  aspect^  are  of 
little  use  as  such.  Beyond  the  fences,  on  the  right  and  lefl, 
are  similar  gardens ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an  open 
common  in  grass. 
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q,  Dark  circles,  indicating  the  fruit  trees  which  are  already 
planted,  and  are  not  to  be  removed. 

r,  Open  circles,  indicating  the  situation  of  trees  to  be  planted. 

5,  Marks  thus  *,  indicating  the  situation  of  evergreen  shrubs  to 
be  planted.  The  dots,  thus  * ,  indicate  situations  for  herba- 
ceous plants,  annual  or  perennial. 

/,  Marks  thus  x ,  indicating  the  situation  of  deciduous  shrubs  to 
be  planted. 

u  to  r.  Twelve  posts  in  the  fence  of  pales,  against  each  of  which  a 
China  rose  is  to  be  planted,  and  trained  on  each  side ;  and  also 
allowed  to  overtop  the  wall,  so  as  to  break  its  formal  outline. 

tc.  Situation  where  a  vase  on  a  proper  pedestal,  a  statue,  or  other 
architectural  object,  might  be  placed;  taking  care  to  connect  it 
architecturally  with  the  walk. 

^,  Situation  where  a  small  circular  basin  and  fountain  might  be 
introduced.  ^,  Situations  where  chairs  may  be  placed. 

The  different  tools  required  for  the  garden,  including  the 
wheelbarrow  and  roller,  are  kept  in  a  division  of  the  stable ;  the 
flower-pots,  &c.,  under  the  summer-house ;  and  the  mould  and 
compost  heaps  near  the  east  end  of  the  pit. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an 
irregular-sided  vista  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn  ;  to  break  the 
formality  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  walks  and  fences  on  each 
side  of  it;  to  conceal  the  termination  of  the  lawn,  and  hide  the 
asparagus  beds ;  and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal  the  scenery  of 
th^*^etghbouring  side  gardens  and  of  the  country  beyond. 

The  principle  of  guidance  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of 
the  shrubs  is,  partly  to  cooperate  with  the  above  object;  but 
principally  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety  of  flowers  and  foliage 
throughout  the  whole  space,  and  during  every  month  in  the  year. 
For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such  as  the  laurustinus), 
and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  the  China  rose),  are  dis-- 
tributed  throughout ;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being 
repeated,  but  diflerent  varieties.  There  are  also  shrubs  for 
flowering  at  every  season  of  the  year :  such  as  the  chimonanthus 
and  Cydoniajaponica  for  autumn  and  winter;  the  mezereon  for 
early  spring ;  the  common  azalea  and  rhododendron  for  the  be- 
ginning of  summer;  theclethra  for  August;  and  the  arbutus  and 
wycb  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  require  peat  earth, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices.  ^ 

The  trees  are  almost  all  of  the  low-growing  and  flowering 
kinds ;  under  20  ft.  in  height ;  and  purchasable,  on  an  average, 
for  cash,  at  l^.  2d.  each.  Their  names  are  as  foUow.s.  The  prices 
were  kindly  put  to  them  by  a  respectable  London  nurseryman. 
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1.  Pyrus   spect&bilis,    the    showy-  28.  C^rasas  vii^nilina,  the  Virginian 

flowered    Chinese    crab    tree,  bird-cherry,  1*. 

1,.  29.  Cftxsus  alplnus,  the  Scotch  labul'- 

2.  Qu^rcus  jP lex,  the  evergreen  oak,  num,  U.                            , 

1,.  6(/.  30.  Roblnia    viscosa,    the   glutinous 

3.  Thuja  occidentalism  the  American  locust,  1*. 

arbor  vit»,  9d.  .31.  CVatae'gus  Oxyac^ntha,  the  scarlet- 

4.  Laurus    n6bilis,   the  sweet  bay,  flowered  hawthorn,  9rf. 

1*.  6rf.  32.  Cratae'gus  Oxyac&ntha  flore  pleno, 

5.  Juniperus  virginiana,  the  red  cedar,  the  double-flowered  hawthorn, 

1*.  9rf. 

6.  Cytisus  Laburnum,  the  common  33.  Magndlw    consplcua,    the  Yulnn 

laburnum,  U.  magnolia,  St.  6rf.         ^ 

7.  P^rus    aucup^ria,  the   mountain  34.  Cytisus   //aburnum  incisum,   the 

ash,  U,  cut-leaved  laburnum,  U.  6tf. 

8.  Phvw  rubra,  the  red-flowered  small  35.  Roblnia  hlspida,  the  rose  acacia, 

horsechestnut.  It.  6d,  1*. 

9.  Pyrus  pinnatlfida,  the  cut-leaved  36.  Ptelea  trifoliata,  the  three-leaved 

sorb,  I*.  6d.  shrubby  trefoil,  9rf. 

10.  CVatae^gusodoratfssima,  the  sweet-  37.  Cerasus   Mahdleh^  the  perfumed 

est-scented  hawthorn,  9rf.  cherry,  1#.             ^ 

11.  Cratfie'gus    Aronia,    the     aronia  38.  Ameldnchier      Botryapium,      the 

(yellow-fruited)  hawthorn,  9rf.  snowy-flowered      amelaochier, 

12.  CVatfiB^gus  Cr6s-gdlli,  the  cockspur  1*. 

hawthorn,  9rf.  39.  Cerasu-.  PiUius,  the  bird-cheny, 

13.  CYatae^gus  tanacetifolia,  the  tans)^-  6  . 

leaved  hawthorn,  9d,                 *  40.  Ceiasus    semperfldrens,    the  AU 

14.  Cratae^gus  cordAta, the  heart-leaved  Saints*  cherry,  1*.  6rf. 

hawthorn,  9rf.  41.  ^etula  41ba  p^ndula,  the  weeping 

15.  Berheris  aristata,  the  awned-leaved  birch,  3rf. 

berberry,  2*.  6^.  42.  P^rus  americana,  the  American 

16.  CraUe^gusCr{iis-g411ivar.#alicif6iia,  mountain  ash,  \s, 

the    willow-leaved     cockspur  43.  Cerasus   nigra,  the    black-barked 

hawthorn,  9rf.  cherry,  U. 

17.  Oatae^gus -coccinea,  the   scarlet-  44.  Cotone&ster     frlgida,    the    frigid 

fruited  hawthorn,  dd,  co  ton  caster,  \t, 

18.  Ctata^us  Azaroiut,  the   azarole  45.  Pyrus  bollwylleriana,  the  Boll wyl- 

hawthorn,  9d,  ler  pear,  2*.  6d. 

19.  CVatSB^gus  nigra,  the  black-fruited  46.  Sophora  japonica,  the  Japan   so- 

hawthorn,  9(/.  phora,  6</. 

20.  Cratae^gus  Oxyac&ntha  var.  flava,  47.  XHosp^ros    virginikna,    the   Vir- 

the     yellow-fruited     common  ginian  lote  tree,  6</. 

hawthorn,  1*.  48.  Cerasus  lusitanica,  the  Portugal 

21.  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  the  Ken-  laurel,  6</. 

tucky  coffee  tree,  Ix.  49.  Negundo  /raxinifolium,  the  aah- 

22.  Pipt4ntbus  nepalensis,  the  Nepal  leaved  box  elder,  U. 

piptanthus,  2*.  6</.  50.  A'cer  riibrum,  the  red  maple,  1*. 

23.  Kolreuteria  paniculuta,  the  pani-  51.  Taxodiunidfstichum,  the  deciduous 

cled-flowering  koelreuteria,  1*.  cypress,  l*. 

?^'  52.  .^S^sculus  c&rnea,  the   camation- 

24.  Linodendron  Tuiipifera,  the  tulip  flowered  horsechestnut,  U.  6. 
^i^'i?®'?*'"  53.  T^lex  .<4quif6lium  var.,  the  common 

25.  Gledltschia  triac&nthos,  the  three-  holly,  with  smooth-edged  leaves, 

thorned  honey  locust,  6<f.  \».  Qd, 

26.  Aildntut  glandulosa,  the  ailanto,  54.  Salisburia  odianUfdUa,  the  oaiden- 

hair  tree  2x  Qd 

27.  Cercis    .RKqu4strum,   the   Judas  55.  GleditKchia'  h6rrida,   the  horrid- 

tree,  6rf.  spined  honey  locust,  2».  W. 
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56.  AriitoC^  Micqui,  the  llacqiii 

tree,  2$.  6d. 

57.  i^i^Dus  dom^tica  myrob&Iaoay  the 

myrobalan  plum,  2s, 

58.  B«l&a  tetr&pteray  the  snowdrop 

tree,  U. 

59.  CaUlpa  fyr^j^rfdlia,  the  catalpa, 

00.  fu^Djroas  latiidlius,  the  broad- 
leaved  spindle  tree,  \t,  6d, 

61.  T^lex  op^ca,  the    opaque>leaved 

holly.  If.  6d. 

62.  Vir^lia  li^tea,  the  yellow-flowered 

Yirgilia,  2t,  6d, 

63.  Negimdo   /raxinifoGum    crfspum, 

the  curled-leaved  box  elder.  It. 

64.  Magnolia  acuminata,  the  pointed- 

leaved  magnolia,  2i,  6a. 

65.  Liquidimbar      styraciflua,      the 

roaple-leaved  liouidarobar,  Is. 

66.  ^m^gdaluB  communis,  the  com* 

mon  almond.  Is, 

Theibilowing  ia  a  List  of  Evergreen 
Shrubs :  — 

67.  Cuprteus  sempervirens,  the  ever- 
ffreen  cypress,  6d, 

68.  Jrrbutus  CTHiedo,  the  common  and 
scarlet  arbutus,  li.,  8  plants. 

69.  PhiU  jrrea  anffustifdlia,  the  narrow- 

leaved  phulyrea,  U,  6d, 

70.  i?h&mnus  illatemus,  the  common 

alatemus,  U.  6d. 

71.  JTIex  ilquifiSlium  var.,  varic^ted 

hollies,  1#.,  23  plants. 

72.  O^rasus  Lauroc^rasus  var.,  varie- 

gated laurel,  6d. 

73.  J^bodod^ndron  p6nticum  and  ca^ 

tawbi^se,    hardy     rhododen- 
drons, 6<2.,  6  plants. 

74.  Escallonia  rikbra,  the  red  escallonia, 

U.6d. 

75.  OratsB^gus  Pjrac&ntha,  the  ever- 

green hawthorn,  6d. 

76.  A£uba  jap6nica,    the    common 

aucuba,  6d. 

77.  Junfperus    su^cica,  the  Swedish 

juniper,  \8. 

78.  J?uxus  sempervirens  var.,  varie- 

gated box  of  different  sorts,  6</. 

79.  CSstus  sp.,  the  rock  rose  of  dif- 

ferent sorts,  l«.y  2  plants. 

80.  rib6mum  TInus,  the  laurustinus 

of  different  sorts,  6(/.,  8  plants. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Deciduous 
Shrubs :  — 

8).  Z>£phne  Mezcreum,  the  common 


inezereon,  white,  red,  and 
autumn-flowering,  1«.  6^.,  3 
plants. 

82.  Chunon&nthus  fi^wins,  the  fra^ 

grant  chimonantiius,  2s.  6 J.,  2 
plants. 

83.  ^amam^is  vxrgfnica,  the  wych 

hazel.  Is. 

84.  Calydinthus  fl6rida,  the  Carolina 

allspice.  Is. 

85.  Sifringa  vulg^s  4Iba,  the  white 

lilw:,  6^ 

86.  Syr{nga  vulgaris  purpikrea,  the 

purple  lilac,  6d. 

87.  Syknea  p^rsica,  the  Persian  lilac, 

6d. 

88.  rib(imum    O^pulus  rosea,    the 

Guelder  rose,  or  snowball  tree, 
6d. 

89.  C)Ftisus61bus,  the  white  broom,  3</. 

90.  ifiipineNib^la,  beautiful  spirsa,6</. 

9 1 .  Colutea  cru6nta,  the  bloody  blad- 

der senna,  6d. 

92.  Coronflla  E^raerus,  the  scorpion 

senna,  6d. 

93.  Azalea   p6ntica,    the    common 

yellow  azalea,  \s. 

94.  Symph6ria  racemdsa,  the  snow- 

berry,  6rf. 

95.  <S]p6rtium  ^'unceum,  the  Spanish 

broom,  Zd. 

96.  Cyddnia    jap6nica,    the    Japan 

quince,  1«.  6</. 

97.  Clethra  alnifdlia,  the  alder-leaved 

clethra,  6^. 

98.  .Hibiscus  syriacus  var.,  the  althaea 

frutex,  6d. 

99.  Hibes    sangufneum,    the     red- 

flowereacurrant,  9</. 

100.  Rtbes   aureum,  yellow-flowered 

currant,  9</. 

All  the  crosses  marked  in  the  plan, 
which  are  not  numbered,  are  for 
different  sorts  of  roses ;  and  the 
number  of  these  mavbe  increased 
at  pleasure,  diininisning  the  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  plants  in  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  taste  of 
the  owner ;  6i/.,  25  plants. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Climb- 
ing Shrubs  for  covering  the  privy, 
summer-house,  a  part  ot  the 
boundary  wall  and  porch,  and 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  house :  — 

101.  Cbprifoliuro  flexudsum,  the  Japan 

honeysuckle,  li.  6(/.,  4  plants. 

8 
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108.  Common  twining  honeysuckles  107.  JSdsa  muldfldra,  and  Gre^fUe^ 

of  sort8»  6d,9  6  plants.  the  manv-flowered  rose,  and 

103.  Clematis  and  ^tr^ne  of  sorts,  Oreville  s    rose,    U.  6tLf  2 

6d.9  6  plants.  plants 

104>.  L^cium  b&rbarum»  the  Duke  of  lOB.  Wtst2uta  Consequftmi  (Glycine 

Argyll's  tea  tree,  6d,  sinensis  B,  /?.),  Consequa's 

105.  Jasminum  officinale,  the  common  wistaria,  Ir  6^. 

jasmine,  6J.  109.  Giant  ivy,  and  Ayrshire  rose, 

106.  Ampeldpsis  Aederacea,  the  five-  Sd.,  4  plants. 

leaved  ivy,  6d. 

According  to  the  above  eoumeration,  there  need  not  be  a 
dozen  duplicates  in  the  garden ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  the 
species  repeated  (such  as  the  laurustinus,  the  Cyd^ia  japonica, 
the  Chinese  rose,  &c.),  different  varieties  of  each  species  may  be 
chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be  selected  on  the  same 
principle ;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

The  herbaceous  plants,  both  for  the  front  and  back  gardens, 
we  left  to  be  chosen  by  the  lady  of  the  house;  and  the  reader 
may  make  choice  of  them  from  the  lists  given  from  p.  fil7.  to 
p.  225.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that,  as  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  back  garden  advance  in  growth,  the  room  for  flow- 
ering plants  will  be  diminished.  After  three  or  four  years,  there 
will  not  be  much  space  within  the  beds  fit  for  bringing  fibrous- 
rooted  herbaceous  plants  to  perfection  ;  because,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  have  unobstructed  light, 
and  free  air,  on  every  side.  As  the  trees  and  shrubs  advance^ 
therefore,  they  must  either  be  thinned  out  to  make  room  for  the 
fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  smaller  number  of  these, 
must  be  grown.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  roses 
planted  in  the  beds ;  because,  to  flower  well  and  look  well,  they 
require  as  much  light  and. air  as  the  others;  and,  like  them,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  they  require  to  be  taken  up  every  se« 
cond  or  third  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  parted,  pruned, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Supposing  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
exclusive  of  the  roses,  not  to  be  thinned  out,  or  reduced  by  prun- 
ing, then,  in  five  or  six  vears,  both  roses  and  fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous  plants  would  be  choked.  The  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  that  case,  would  be,  to  cease  to  dig  the  beds,  and 
reduce  or  rake  them  to  the  same  level  as  the  turf,  and  sow  any 
spots  not  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  with  grass. 
This  would  look  remarkably  well,  both  in  a  picturesque  and  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  for  another  five  or  six  years,  when  it 
would  become  absolutely  necessary  to  root  up  some  of  the  larger 
trees,  and  to  prune  in,  or  cut  over  near  the  ground,  some  of  the 
larger  shrubs.  This  process  of  keeping  the  beds  and  groups  in 
shape,  by  pruning  and  cutting  down,  might  be  carried  on  for  an 
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iDdefinite  period,  as  may  easily  be  believed  by  observing  the 
great  duration  of  hedges  which  are  continually  cut,  and  of  cop- 
pice-wood. In  order  that  the  garden  may  always  look  well, 
an  equal  amount  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  cutting  over  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  be  performed  every  year;  and  regard 
should  be  had,  in  doing  this,  always  to  preserve  the  same  pro* 
portion  between  trees  and  shrubs,  and  between  plants  both  of 
kinds  which  are  evergreens  and  those  which  are  deciduous;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  is  thought  that  an  improvement  might  be  made 
by  altering  these  proportions. 

Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  only  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous 
plants  to  be  planted  in  the  beds;  but,  if  bulbs  are  mixed  with 
these,  the  bulbs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  fibrous- 
rooted  flowers  have  been  removed :  because  they  will  thrive  with 
much  less  light  and  air  than  the  fibrous-rooted  plants ;  and 
because  they  spring  up  and  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  flower 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  have 
expanded  so  as  to  shade  them;  and,  when  they  have  done 
flowering,  they  fade  speedily,  and  their  foliage,  when  removed, 
leaves  no  trace  of  the  plants  behind,  and,  consequently,  causes 
no  unsightliness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  throughout 
the  summer.  Besides,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as 
the  scillas,  some  kinds  of  hyacinths,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  nar« 
cissuseSf  which  thrive  better  under  a  slight  degree  of  shade  than 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Bulbs,  therefore,  may 
be  planted  among  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  close  shady 
places  in  suburban  gardens,  where  fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants 
are  inadmissible. 

In  the  borders  under  the  side  fences,  in  this  design,  flowers  of 
all  kinds  may  be  cultivated,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the 
garden ;  because,  being  unmixed  with  shrubs,  except  those  which 
are  trained  against  the  fences,  they  would  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  light  and  air,  and  might  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  and  the 
soil  renewed,  at  pleasure. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is  cropped  with 
asparagus,  sea-kale,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale 
will  require  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  manure;  the  straw- 
berries taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  or  three  years;  and 
the  gooseberries  carefully  pruned  annually,  so  as  to  keep  the 
bushes  open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  and,  when  they 
cease  to  bear  abundantly,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  soil  re- 
newed, or  refreshed  with  new  soil,  and  young  plants  planted. 
The  renewal  should  take  place  by  degrees,  say  one  row  at  a 
time;  so  that  the  garden  may  never  be  without  full-grown 
buybes,  and,  consequently,  every  year  have  its  crop  of  fruit.   The 
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herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  second  or  third 
year.  The  roses,  and  other  plants  trained  against  the  fences  and 
the  house,  will  require  to  be  regularly  pruned,  trained,  and  kept 
clear  of  insects,  and,  as  they  become  unsightly,  renewed.  The 
box  edgings,  also,  will  require  to  be  annually  cut  in  June,  and 
renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years. 

JEsthnaie  of  Expense, 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  including  the  draining  and  the 

formation  of  the  walks,  in  this  garden ;  will  cost  about 
The  trees  required  amount  to  67 ;  which,  at  the  above  prices, 

average  U.  2d.  each  (cash),  and  come  to        - 
Shrubs  and  roses,  108,  -  -  -  -  . 

Climbing  shrubs,  26,        -  -  -  -  - 

Herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  and  biennials,  546 ;  and,  supposing  1 

the  greater  number  of  them  to  be  annuals,  they  may  be  pur-  >-  6 

chased  for  •  -  -  -  -  J 

In  all        '    £ 

The  plants  were  p  ocured,  at  the  prices  stated  in  the  list,  of  Mr.  Donald, 
nurseryman,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Management,  A  garden  laid  out  in  this  manner  may  be 
managed  with  great  ease,  and  at  verv  liitle  expense.  During 
the  spring  months,  such  training  and  pruning  as  are  required 
may  be  effected  ;  and,  during  summer,  the  chief  operations  will 
be  mowing  the  grass,  training  the  herbaceous  plants  and 
roses,  and  keeping  the  latter  free  from  insects,  by  frequently 
syringing  them  with  clear  water,  and  daily  hand-picking  the 
aphides,  caterpillars,  snails,  &c.  The  culinary  department  of 
the  garden  will  require  nothing  more,  in  the  summer  season,  than 
to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  the  winter,  a  dressing  of  manure. 
All  this  may  be  done  by  the  man-servant  necessarily  kept  for  the 
horse,  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  occupier  himself^ 
and  the  female  part  of  his  family ;  with  the  exception  of  mowing 
the  grass,  which,  during  the  summer  months,  will  require  one 
day's  work  of  a  jobbing  gardener  every  fortnight ;  and,  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  months,  once  every  three  weeks.  This 
is  supposing  that  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  are  swept  up  every, 
two  or  three  days  by  the  man-servant,  or  some  one  of  the  family; 
in  performing  which  operation,  in  this  garden,  as  in  every  other, 
a  soft  birch  broom  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  raise  and  sweep 
away  the  gravel  from  the  walks.  The  mown  grass,  die  prunings, 
the  weeds,  and  the  leaves,  and  such  like  refuse,  may  be  thrown 
under  the  pit  among  the  horse  dung,  so  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  constant 
heat  in  the  pit.  The  walks  should  be  rolled  at  least  every  time 
the  grass  is  mown ;  and,  every  three  or  four  vears,  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  gravel  which  has  become  black  should  be  removed, 
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and  the  remainder  stirred  up,  fresh  gravel  added,  and  the  whole 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  till  it  has  become  as  hard  as  a  surface 
of  pavement  The  articles  grown  in  the  pit  may  be  cucumbers 
and  melons,  the  management  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter; 
or  it  may  be  used  for  raising  and  protecting  pelargoniums  (ge- 
raniums), or  such  other  green-house  or  pot  plants  as  the  lady  of 
the  house  may  prefer.  Gourds  may  be  raised  in  the  pit,  and 
planted  between  the  asparagus  beds,  so  as  to  yield  a  supply, 
during  the  whole  summer,  of  a  very  delicious  vegetable.  If 
there  is  any  room  against  the  side  wall  that  faces  the  south,  to- 
matoes, previously  brought  forward  in  the  pit,  may  be  planted 
against  it,  and  trained  so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, either  plain  boiled,  or  made  into  sauce.  A  row  or  two 
of  scarlet  runners  may  also  be  planted  between  the  beds.  The 
total  expense  of  managing  such  a  garden  need  not  exceed  from 
SL  to  sL  a  year. 

Remarks.  Such  a  sarden  is  well  calculated  for  a  person  of 
taste,  who  gets  his  chief  supply  of  culinary  vegetables  from  a 
market-gardener  or  a  green-grocer.  It  will  look  well  with  very 
little  care  and  keeping ;  more  especially  if  a  due  attention  be 
paid  to  give  sufficient  room  to  the  arbutus,  the  laurustinus,  the 
autumn-nowering  mezereon,  and  other  winter-flowering  shrubs; 
and  the  Cyd6nia  jap6nica,  the  common  mezereon,  and  the  Ribes 
sanguineum,  double-blossomed  furze,  and  other  spring-flowering 
shrubs.  The  dying  off  of  the  foliage  of  so  many  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  autumn,  and  their  expanding  foliage  in  spring, 
will  produce  a  great  variety  of  tints ;  exhibiting  every  morning 
something  new,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  lover  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  even  if  he  snould  be  no  botanist.  In  this  garden, 
as  actually  existing,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  named  with 
zinc  labels,  suspended  from  their  branches  with  metallic  wire. 
The  zinc  is  in  pieces  about  1  in.  broad  and  S  in.  long ;  not 
painted,  but  written  with  a  prepared  ink ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  scientific  and  English  names,  the  native  country  of  the  plant 
is  added.  Such  labels,  the  wire  included,  cost  little  more  than 
one  farthing  each  ;  and  they  may  be  easily  procured  from  any  of 
the  London  seedsmen ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
garden,  and  have  a  tendency  to  give  young  persons  a  taste  for 
plants. 

7.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  Fourth'-rate  Suhtrban  Garden^  V)here 
the  Object  is  to  have  a  Green-house^  or  to  force  Fruits  and  FUmers. 
Wherever  plant-houses,  pits,  or  frames,  are  introduced  into  sub- 
urban gardens,  unless  these  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  sup- 
plied with  plants,  &c.,  by  a  commercial  gardener  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  (by  far  the  cheapest  mode),  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  small  portion  of  the  garden 
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separated  from  the  rest  as  a  reserve  ground.      In  this  space 
the  proper  soils  and  manures  may  be  kept,  a  dung*bed  for 
bringing  forward  plants,  or  a  pit  for  the  same    purpose,  and 
for  forcing  cucumbers,  growing  melons,  &c.     It  is  also  neces- 
sary, wherever  plants  are  grown  under  glass  or  kept  in  pots, 
that  this  reserve  ground  should  have  a  back  door,  or  com- 
munication with   a  public  road,   otherwise  than  through  the 
bouse,  for  the  supply  of  dung  for  hot-beds,  soils,  fuel,  and  other 
articles  required.     The  possession  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every  suburban    garden ;   and 
there   need  scarcely  be  one,  however  small,  without  it;  for, 
on  a  small  scale,  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  if  there  is  no 
back  door,  the  dung  may  be  carried  through  the   house   in 
baskets.     On  a  larger  scale,  dung,  except  as  manure,  may  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  the  heating  of  cucumber-frames  and  pits 
effected  by  flues,  or,  what  is  greatly  preferable,  by  pipes  of 
hot  water.      Wherever  there   is  a  green-house,  it  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  living-rooms  of  the 
house ;  and  it  might  frequently  be  so  arranged,  that  in  a  vault 
or  cellar  underneath  this  green-house,  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  chicory,, 
and  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten  in  a  blanched  state,  might  be 
forced;   or  mushrooms  grown   throughout  the  year.     When 
this  is  attempted,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  communication 
between  the  cellar  and  the  green-house ;  nor  any  openings  in  the 
former  that  will  admit  the  air  from  it  into  the  living-rooms; 
such  air  being  always  overcharged  with  moisture  aiid  having 
generally  an  earthy  disagreeable  smell.      Some  possessors  of 
suburban  gardens  have  a  taste  for  forcing  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  more    especially  grapes  and  peaches;   and  some  even 
might  wish  to  grow  pine-apples.     All  this  may  be  effected  in  a 
suburban  garden   almost  as  well   as  farther  in  the   country ;. 
because  the  operator  has  a  greater  command  of  the  air  en- 
closed by  the  glass  case,  than  he  has  of  the  exterior  smoky 
atmosphere;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  would 
be  easier  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  pine-apples  under  glass  in  a 
back  garden  in  Cheapside,  than  it  would  be  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  grass  in  the  open  air  in  the  same  ganden,'  or  to  keep 
there  a  smooth  closely  covered  tuif.     The  principal  consideration 
with  respect  to  forcing-houses  in  small  suburban  gardens  is,  the 
difficulty  of  placing  them  so  that  they  shall  obtain  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  morning 
till  sunset.     In  fourth,  or  even  in  third,  rate  gardens  in  large 
towns,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  this,  from  the 
proximity  of  houses  that  either  prevent  the  morning  sun  from 
shining  on  the  glass  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  or,  what 
is  still  more  injurious,  that  intercept  its  rays'  between  two  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  period,  in  towns,  they 
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have  generally,  from  the  comparative  clearness  oFthe  atmosphere, 
the  greatest  power*  Trees,  also,  in  adjoining  gardens,  are  often 
very  injurioas ;  and  there  is  yet  another  drawback,  which  is  the 
road  dust,  and  small  particles  of  soot,  which,  in  dry  windy 
weather,  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  settling  on  the 
l^lass  roof,  lessen  the  quantity  of  liffht  that  penetrates  it.  All 
these  circumstances  ought  to  be  taken  duly  into  consideration, 
before  the  occupier  of  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden  ventures 
to  erect  forcing-houses  for  ripening  fruits. 

The  Greef^house.  Whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  house, 
(as  we  have  already  observed,  p.  108.),  a  green-hoiise  may  be 
projected  from  it,  unless  it  be  due  north ;  and  even  in  that  case 
there  are  many  exceptions.  We  shall  take  the  same  extent  of 
ground  that  has  already  come  under  consideration,  and  shall 
mippose  a  green-house  projected  from  Uie  living-room,  as  shown 
Bt  c^  in^.  76.;  in  which  a  is  the  entrance*ball,  and  b  the  prin- 


cipal living-room.  Underneath  the  green-house  there  is  a  vault, 
in  which  is  placed  the  furnace ;  and  from  a  boiler  over  it  hot- 
water  pipes  are  conducted  up  into  the  green*house,  whefe  they 
are  concealed  behind  the  shelves,  or  stage,  on  which  the  pots 
stand.  In  the  vault,  various  articles  which  require  little  or  no 
light  may  be  forced,  as  already  mentioned.  The  communication 
between  the  green-house  {c)  and  the  living-room  {b)  is  by  a 

Srlass  door,  the  view  through  which,  from  the  room,  is  along  the 
toot  of  die  stage,  and,  consequently,  brings  into  perspective 
all  the  finest  plants.  Plans  of  green-houses  will  be  given 
bereafter. 

PitSj  Frames^  and  the  Reserve  Ground.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  garden,  a  space  is  shown,  wailed  off,  in  which  pines  and 
melons  may  be  grown  in  pits,  either  heated  by  dung  or  by  hot 
water;  and  here,  also,  cucumbers,  and  roses  and  other  flowers, 
and  rhubarb  and  other  culinary  articles,  may  be  forced  at  pleasure. 
One  fireplace  and  boiler,  centrally  placed,  will,  with  ease,  heat 
all  these  pits  and  frames,  even  if  they  were  of  three  or  four  times 
the  extent  we  have  supposed  them  to  be.  Plans  for  such  pits 
will  be  given  hereafter.  In  the  ground  plan,  J^.  76.,  the  boiler 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  beneath  the  green-house  {c) ;  and  pipes 
conducted  from  it,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  will  pass 
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Uirotrgh  and  beat  the  vinery  (d),  the  general  forcii]g4iODse,  or 
stove  {e)y  the  small  pit  {h),  the  propagating  box  (g)»  and  the 
phie  pit  (/*).  There  is  a  place  for  compost  at  t,  and  a  potting- 
shed  at  k.  The  long  bed  (/)  in  front  of  the  houses  is  supposed 
to  be  in  turf,  or  devoted  to  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs  kept  in  the 
forcing-house  and  vinery  in  the  winter  season,  and  turned  out 
during  summer.  The  enclosure  containing  the  pits  will  also 
serve  for  a  reserve  ground  for  bringing  forward  articles  proper 
for  decorating  the  green-house,  and  lor  containing  soils,  com- 
posts, pots,  and  various  articles.  The  potttng*shed  is  used 
for  shifting  and  potting  in,  and  for  other  operations  required 
to  be  performed  with  house  plants ;  and  also  for  containiog  the 
pots,  tools,  &C.  Without  an  appendage  of  this  kind,  no  green- 
house can  ever  be  made  to  look  well  for  any  length  of  time  to- 
gether; for  some  of  the  plants  require  to  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  have  left  off  flowering,  on  account  of  their  unsightliness  | 
others  become  too  large  and  straggling ;  some  get  diseased,  and 
others  die  altogether;  so  that  a  reserve  ground,  with  a  pit  or 
frame  in  it,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  hospital,  to  renovate 
plants  that  are  sickly  or  unsightly ;  as  a  receptacle  for  such  as 
are  in  a  dormant  state ;  and  as  a  nursery  to  raise  young  ones,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  full  vigour. 

Forcing-houses.  If  these  are  required,  we  should  continue 
them,  as  indicated  in  j%.  76.,  from  the  end  of  the  green- 
house towards  the  reserve  ground,  as  shown  at  d  and  e; 
and,  if  this  were  done,  the  same  fire  which  heated  the  green- 
house, might,  as  already  mentioned,  heat  the  forcing-houses 
also.  This  is  easily  done  by  having  a  separate  set  of  pipes 
for  the  green-house,  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  which 
can  be  stopped  whenever  heat  is  not  wanted  there.  The  fire- 
place being  in  a  vault  beneath  the  green-house,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  its  ever  communicating  more  heat  through  the 
green-house  floor  than  what  would  be  salutary  for  the  plants. 
Indeed,  by  forcing  culinarv  productions  or  growing  mushrooms 
in  the  vault,  and  having  the  green-house  over  it,  scarcely  a  par- 
ticle of  heat  generated  by  the  fuel  would  be  lost.  The  forcing- 
houses,  in  a  suburban  garden  of  this  kind,  cannot,  in  general, 
be  made  higher  than  the  party  wall  of  the  garden ;  because  this 
would  be  to  produce  a  greater  shade  on  the  adjoining  garden 
than  would  be  submitted  to  by  its  occupier ;  whose  permission 
would  be  necessary  even  to  raise  the  green*house,  so  that  its 
floor  might  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  sitting-room* 

A  small  suburban  garden,  like  that  shown  in^.  76.)  with  the 
wall  having  a  south  aspect  covered  with  glass,  widi  two  small 
forcing-houses,  and  a  reserve  garden  with  pits  and  fimnes  at  the 
end,  would  require  a  first-rate  gardener,  or  a  zealous  and  skiUul 
amateur,  to  manage  it  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and,  in  our 
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opioioD,  unless  this  is  done*  it  is  always  better  to  dbpense  with 
gis59  ID  a.  garden  altogether. 

7^  opfn  Area  of  this  garden  will  be  reduced  by  the  plaot- 
honses  and  the  reserve  ground  to  a  very  moderate  space,  whicli 
may  be  kept  entirely  under  turf,  or  may  be  occupied  as  a  bed  of 
miscellaneous  flowers,  surroundetl  by  a  margin  of  turf  2  ft.  wide. 

The  Front  Garden  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
;%.  73. ;  or,  as  there  will  be  abundance  of  green-house  plants, 
the  centre  bed  (n),  and  the  border  (m),  the  rest  being  in  turf,  may 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  more  showy  kiudn  of  these  during  the 
snmmer  months,  and  in  spring  entirely  to  bulbs.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  the  front  garden  in  point  of  effect,  the  circular 
bed  (n)  may  be  sunk  with  a  framingof  turf  round  it,  as  indicated  in 
Jigs.  77.  and  78.     In  J%.  7S.,  a  6  is  the  ground  pkn,  or  vertical 


profile,  of  half  the  circular  bed ;  c  i/  is  a  section  taken  across  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  showing  the  raised  part  of  the  turf  frame  at 
e  e\  the  hollow  moulding  or  side  of  this  frome  is  shown  ax./f% 
and  the  dug  bed  in  the  centre  at  g.  The  perspective  view  is 
shown  in^^.  77. 

Instead  of  a  sunk  bed,  a  raised  bed,  also  with  a  turf  frame, 
may  be  adopted,  as  indicated  inj%T.  79.  and  80.  In^.  80. 
h  i  show  the  ground  plan,  or  vertical  profile,  of  half  the  bed, 
and  its  frame,  with  part  of  the  surrounding  grass-plot.  In  this 
section,  m  m  represent  the  lower  part  of  the  frame;   n  n,  the 
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upper  part,  or  rim ;  and  o,  the  flower-bed.  Fig.  79.  is  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  entire  bed,  and  a  portion  of  the  lawn 
round  it. 

In  executing  this  bed  and  the  preceding  one,  great  nicety  will 
be  required  in  the  gardener;  not  only  to  preserve  the  form  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  and  to  use  turf  of  uniform  thickness  and 
quButf ,  but  to  beat  the  soil  beneath  the  turf,  so  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  firm  and  smooth,  that  it  may  not  sink  aiterwards.  The 
soil  composing  the  bed  should  be  suitable  to  the  plants  to  be 
grown  in  it:  for  the  sunk  bed,  low  or  creeping  plants,  which 
prefer  moisture  and  coolness  rather  than  drought  and  heat, 
will  have  the  best  effect ;  and,  for  the  raised  bed,  tall  plants.  In 
some  cases,  the  sunk  bed  may  be  a  cistern  of  water  for  aquatic 
plants ;  in  which,  if  thought  desirable,  and  expense  be  not  an 
object,  there  may  be  a  fountain. 

Another  mode  of  forming  raised  or  sunk  beds  is,  by  making 
the  frame  or  border  partly  or  entirely  of  brickwork,  as  indi- 
cated in^i.  81.  and  82.  Fie.  82.  is  a  section  of  a  portion  of 
the  frame  of  a  raised  bed  of  this  kind;  in  which  ^  is  ihe  surface 
of  the  lawn ;  q,  a  rmsed  band  of  turf,  to  serve  as  preparation  for, 
or  base  to,  the  brickwork ;  r,  a  circle  of  bricks  laid  flat,  and  half- 
sunk  in  the  turf;  s,  a  circle  of  bricks  all  laid  to  one  slt^ie,  and 


fouhth-katk  ( 


c: 


touching  with  their  lower  edges  the  circle  of  flat  bricks ;  and  ly 
the  surlece  of  the  bed.  The  perspective  view  of  this  bed  is 
shown  in  ^.81.  Such  a 
bed  ought  to  be  planted 
in  the  centre  with  the 
most  choice  summer- 
flowering  green-house 
plante;  and,  round  the 
margin,  with  migno- 
nette, ^erb^na  chamte- 
driRttia  [Mclindris],  or 
some  other  fragrant,  or 
brilliant-coloured  creep- 
er which  will  hang  down 
over  the  bricks.  A  large 
fuchsia  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  variegat- 
ed pelargoniums,  with  a 
border  of  mignonette 
intermixed  wiih  blue 
anagallis,  will  have  a 
good  effect;  as  will  a 
large  BrugmAnsi'a  sua- 
ve^ens(  Datura  arb6rea) 
in  the  centre,  with  the 
surface  of  the  bed  en- 
tirely covered  with  the 
f^erb^na  chamsedrifMia, 
which  would  hang  down 
with  its  brilliant  scarlet        ' 

Bowers  over  the  brick  frame.    The  brugmansia  (j%-.  83.)»  when 
well  grown,  is  a  particularly  suitable  plant  for  this  purpose. 
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It  may  be  kept  in  the  frame  in  the  reserve  ground  daring 
the  winter ;  and,  if  turned  out  into  rich  soil,  and  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water  during  summer,  it  will  prodnce  a  profusion  of 
its  fine  tiiimpet-shaped,  pure  white,  fragrant  flowers,  from  June 
till  the  beginning  of  October ;  when  the  plant  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  repotted,  and  returned  to  the  pit,  to  prevent  it  from  being 

imured  by  frost.   In  the  garden  of Durant,  Esq.,  at  Putney 

lull,  brugmansias  are  treated  in  this  manner  by  the  very  in- 
telligent and  skilful  gardener  there,  Mr.  Spence;  and  grown  and 
flowered  to  a  d^ree  of  perfection  which  would  hardly  be 
credited  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  plants.  Some  of  them 
are  nearly  6  fL  high,  with  woody  stems  S  in.  in  diameter ;  and 
one,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  bore  upwards  of  2000  flowers. 

Estimate  ofExpaxse.  The  plant-houses,  including  the  glass 
roof,  front,  and  ends,  with  the  water-pipes,  and  all  the  fittings 
up  within,  may  be  estimated  at  S^.  per  superficial  foot  of  tlie  area 
on  which  the  buildings  stand.  This  will  amount,  on  the  houses 
shown  in  Jig.  76.,  to  from  1 50/.  to  200/.  The  reserve  garden, 
with  its  pits  and  frames,  potting-shed,  and  other  requisites,  may 
be  estimated  at  SQL ;  and  the  paved  walks,  central  bed,  and 
plants  for  the  wall  facing  the  north  and  for  the  end  wall  (which 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  same  fruit  trees  as  those  recommended 
for  J%.  72.  in  p.  236.),  together  with  the  expense  of  the  front 
garden,  tools,  &c.,  may  amount  in  all  to  25/.;  thus  making  the 
total  expense  of  this  garden  about  275/.,  or  say  from  250/.  to 
300/. 

Management.  If  the  occupier  intends  to  manage  this  garden 
himself^  he  must  be  at  home  every  day  throughout  the  year ; 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  month  or  two  during  summer, 
when  his  forced  trees,  having  yielded  their  crops,  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state ;  and  when  he  may  commit  the  care  of  his  reserve 
department,  and  of  his  green-house,  to  a  commercial  gardener 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If  he  employs  a  gardener,  it  must  be 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  his  profession,  and  who  is  so 
decidedly  steady  and  regular  in  his  habits,  that  the  utmost 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  him.  The  neglect,  for  one 
night,  during  severe  frost,  of  the  fire  which  beats  the  hot- 
water  apparatus,  or  the  making  of  too  large  a  fire  in  a  mild 
night,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole  crop  of  either 
peaches  or  grapes.  For  this  reason,  not  only  a  remarkably 
steady  man  must  be  employed  as  gardener,  but  one  who  lives 
either  in  the  house,  or  near  at  hand  ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
attend  the  fires  when  necessary,  at  any  hour  of  the  night  Even 
during  the  day,  there  is  great  danger  of  overheating  forcing- 
bouses,  either  by  sun  heat  alone,  or  by  the  joint  effect  of  sun  heat 
and  fire  heat ;  so  that  in  the  day  time  the  occupier  or  his  gar- 
dener will  require  to  be  as  vigilant  as  during  the  night.     Some 
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very  ingenious  apparatuses  have  been  invented  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  plant-housesy  and  of  apartments  generally,  by  a 
thermometer  so  constructed  as  to  act  on  mechanism  which  opens 
and  shuts  the  sashes,  or  valves  made  on  purpose,  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  house  rises  or  falls.  Apparatuses  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  unfoitunately  as  yet  not  much  in  use,  otherwise  they 
might  be  considered  as  safety-valves  for  plant-houses,  since  they 
would  effectually  prevent  extremes  of  heat.  Some  of  the  sim- 
plest of  these  apparatuses  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Cost  of  Management.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  occu- 
pier is  his  own  gardener,  this  description  of  suburban  garden 
would  cost  a  considerable  sum  yearly.  The  fuel  would  amount 
to  25L  or  30/. ;  breakage  of  glass  and  flower-pots,  keeping  water- 
ing-pots, syringes,  &c.,  in  repair,  say  10/.  Fresh  loam,  peat  soil, 
dung,  and  other  articles  for  the  reserve  garden,  10/. ;  keeping 
of  the  open  garden  and  the  front  garden,  2/. ;  in  all  50/.,  or 
from  that  to  60/.  If  a  gardener  were  employed,  a  suitable  one 
could  not  be  obtained  under  100/.  a  year;  or  80/.  a  year  with  a 
house,  coals,  &c. ;  so  that  the  total  expense  of  this  garden  would 
not  be  less  than  150/.  a  year;  or,  as  every  garden  where  there 
are  much  glass  and  constant  fires  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  safer  to  say  from  150/.  to  200/. 

The  Produce^  independently  of  green-house  plants  and  forced 
flowers,  would  be  two  or  three  dozen  of  peaches,  and  two  or 
three  dozen  pounds  of  grapes,  melons,  strawberries,  cucumbers, 
kidneybeans,  tart  rhubarb,  mushrooms,  &c.,  when  these  articles 
are  rare,  and  bear  a  very  high  price.  The  open  garden  will 
<  produce  some  cherries,  apricots,  and  plums,  from  the  end  wall 
enclosing  the  reserve  ground,  and  from  the  side  wall  facing  the 
north ;  besides  flowers  from  the  central  bed  ;  or,  if  the  central 
bed  were  cropped  with  culinary  plants,  it  might  supply  summer 
salading.  Mustard  and  cress,  during  the  winter  season,  would 
be  raised  in  the  forcing-houses ;  and  figs,  chemes,  &c.,  might  be 
brought  forward  in  these  houses  in  pots.  In  short,  almost  every 
table  fruit  and  culinary  production  grown  in  first-rate  gardens 
might  be  produced,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  this  one ;  since,  in  the 
reserve  ground,  pine-apples  might  be  grown  in  one  of  the  pits ; 
and  even  that  new  and  most  delicious  fruit,  Miisa  Cavendishif^ 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  banana,  which  is  easier  cultivated 
than  either  the  pine-apple  or  the  melon.  Notwithstanding  the 
value  of  these  products,  they  would  not  half  pay  the  expense ; 
and,  therefore,  the  enjoyment  and  interest  produced  by  seeing 
the  operations  carried  on  by  the  gardener,  or  by  the  occupier 
himself,  must  be  considered  as  the  main  result 

8.  To  lay  out  a  Fourth^rate  Suburban  Garden^  "mhere  the  main 
Object  is  the  Culture  qf  Florist^s  Flofwers^  Prize  Fruits^  S^c.  It 
may  be  advisable  to   notice  here,  that  by  border  flowers  are 
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meant  such,  whether  perennials,  biennials,  annuals,  or  bulbs,  as 
may,  be  planted  or  sown  in  beds  or  borders,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary preparation  of  the  soil,  with  reference  to  an  ordinary, 
or  natural,  standard  of  beauty;  while  by  florist's  flowers  are 
to  be  understood,  flowers  chiefly  of  the  perennial  kind,  which 
require  extraordinary  preparation  of  the  soil,  an^  to  lie  culti- 
vated in  a  particular  manner,  separately  from  any  others,  with 
reference  to  a  highly  artificial  standard  of  beauty.  Tulips,  hya- 
cinths, auriculas,  carnations,  &c.,  dahlias  and  hearteases,  are 
included  in  this  class;  and  for  each  of  these  flowers  there  is 
a  set  of  laws,  or  conditions,  to  which  they  must  conform  in 
their  shape  and  colour,  to  enable  them  to  rank  as  florist's 
flowers.  The  most  important  of  these  laws,  or  canons,  is,  perfect 
symmetry  of  form,  with  reference  to  the  entire  flower ;  perfect 
distinctness  of  outline,  in  regard  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and  perfect  clearness  of  colour,  and  deiiniteness  of  outline 
of  the  colours,  where  the  flower  consists  of  more  than  one. 
Prize  fruits  are,  in  like  manner,  such  as  are  crown  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  symmetry  of  form,  clearness  oi  colour,  freshness 
of  bloom,  and  richness  of  flavour;  and  though,  at  present, 
prizes  are  given  by  the  horticultural  societies  to  every  kind  of 
vegetable  production,  according  to  its  merits,  relative  or  abso- 
lute, yet  what  are  considered  prize  fruits,  by  the  great  mass 
of  society  who  have  suburban  or  cottage  gardens,  are  chiefly 
gooseberries,  cucumbers,  and  melons.  The  culture  of  florist's 
Sowers  is,  next  to  the  culture  of  plants  in  houses,  that  which 
requires  the  greatest  and  the  most  unremitting  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator.  Wherever  this  culture  is  attempted  in  a 
suburban  garden,  there  must  be  a  reserve  ground  of  considerable 
extent  (unless,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  whole  garden  is 
treated  as  a  floricultural  workshop),  in  order  to  keep  in  it  a  stock 
of  the  diflerent  soils,  manures,  &c«,  which  are  necessary ;  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seedlings,  and  bringing  forward 
plants  under  glass.  Florist's  flowers  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
perfection,  even  in  the  smallest  suburban  gardens ;  as  a  proof  of 
which  we  may  refer  to  the  tulips,  auriculas,  pinks,  heartseases, 
&C.,  growing  in  the  small  plots  occupied  by  the  Spitalflelds 
weavers ;  and  by  the  Paisley  weavers,  and  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Lancashire.  The  culture  of  these  flowers, 
and  also  of  prize  fruits,  is  conducted  on  the  principle  that  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  nourishment,  of  the  richest  kind,  will 
produce  extraordinary  magnitude ;  and  that  greet  care  in  select- 
mg,  and  in  cross  breeding,  will  produce  superior  beauty ;  both 
the  magnitude  and  the  beauty  being  far  removed  from  ordinary 
nature.  For  example,  the  auricula,  in  its  wild  state  on  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  seldom  exceeds  3  in.  in  height,  with  flowers  rarelv 
measuring  more  than  half  an  inch  across,  and  frequently  with 
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some  of  the  petals  wrinkled,  or  of  an  undecided,  or  muddy  co* 
lour ;  but  in  the  garden  of  a  Lancashire  weaver,  where  the  auricula 
is  nourished  with  the  richest  essence  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manure,  and  protected  from  inclement  weather,  and  from   all 
extremes  of  temperature,  it  reaches  the  height  of  1  fu,  with  leaves 
almost  as  broad  and  succulent  as  those  of  a  small  cabbage,  and 
with  flowers  one  of  which  is  frequently  nearly  2  in.  across,  flat 
and  symmetrical  in  form,  with  colours  of  a  clear  and  decided  tone, 
and  with  their  boundaries  distinctly  marked.   The  gooseberry,  in 
like  manner,  in  its  wild  state,  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  is  an 
insignificant  bush,  2  or  3  feet  high,  producing  a  few  fruit,  seldom 
larger  than  a  pea,  and  weighing  not  more  than  1  dwt. ;  but,  under 
the  care  of  the  same  Lancashire  weavers,  by  means  of  highly 
enriched  soil,  keeping  the  branches  near  the  ground,  thinning 
out  all  the  fruit  on  a  bush  except  two  or  three,  and  placing 
saucers  of  water  beneath  these,  so  as  to  keep  them  continually 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  they  have  been  made  to  grow  as  large  as 
pigeons'  eggs,  and  to  weigh  above  30  dwts.     Cucumbers,  under 
ordinary  culture  in  frames,  are  generally  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long, 
and  crooked ;  but  the  cucumber  growers  for  prizes  produce  them 
from  20  in.  to  27  in.  in  length,  and  quite  straight;  and,  while  the 
gentleman's  gardener  is  hot  very  particular  in  handling  his  fruit 
when  gathering  it,  the  prize  grower  contrives  to  cut  it,  and  carry 
it  to  the  exhibition,  not  only  with  its  surface  covered  with  a  fine 
glaucous  bloom,  but  with  the  withered  flower  still  attached  to  its 
extreme  end.     Florist's  flowers  and  prize  fruits  may,  therefore, 
when  compared  with  the  same  kinds  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  their 
natural  state,  be  considered  as  monstrous  productions,  like  prize 
cattle  or  crammed  poultry.     A  florist's  flower  or  a  prize  fruit, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  growth,  till  it  arrives  at  perfection,  is  in 
a  state  of  training ;  it  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  seen,  till  it  is  readv 
to  be  taken  to  a  public  exhibition ;  where  the  grower,  as  he  is 
called,  receives  the  reward  of  his  unwearied  labours  in  the  form 
of  a  prize  cup  or  medal,  or  in  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  envy  of  his  competitors.     We  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  state  this  much  respecting  florist's  flowers  and  prize  fruits,  to 
show  that  it  is  a  kind  of  gardening  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  who  has  a  taste  for 
neatness,  or  for  a  garden  which  is  intended  to  look  well,  and  be 
fit  for  walking  in  every  day  of  the  year ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a 
very  large  reserve  ground.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class 
of  persons  who  take  an  intense  delight  in  this  species  of  culture, 
and  who  have  no  taste  for  any  other.    Such  persons,  if  they  grow 
cabbages  or  onions,  apply  the  same  modes  of  culture  and  training 
to  them ;  and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  cultivating  any  plants  or 
crops,  unless  they  can  produce  them  of  extraordinary  size.    We 
know  engravers,  gentlemen  in  public  ofiices,  and  many  tradesmen, 
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who  have  suburban  gar- 
dens not  above  50  tt  in 
length  by  30  (L  in  breadth, 
some  ofwhoni  spend  hun- 
dreds a  year  in  this  kind 
of  cuhure;  and,  in  the 
aiimmer  season,  work 
daily  in  their  gardens  be- 
fore and  after  their  hours 
t^  business ;  rising  early 
inthe  morning,  and  re- 
maining in  their  gardens 
liU  it  becomes  dark.  We 
have  known  an  amateur 
florist  (not  overburthened 
with    money)    take    the 

only  sheets  he  had  from   bb  bed  to  form  an  awning  for  bis 
tulips  during  the  day,  and  his  blanket  to  cover  them  during  the 


night  The  taste  of  florists  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as 
springing  more  from  a  love  of  gambling  than  of  flowers ;  but  it 
may  be  the  means,  in  consequence  of  the  public  exhibitions  and 
competitions  for  prizes,  of  cresting  a  love  of  flowers  in  others. 

I^e  Front  Garden^  where  the  main  object  is  the  culture  of 
florist's  flowers,  may  be  considered  as  the  show  ground ;   not 


indeed  for  tlie  finer  florist's  flowers,  which  require  to  be  covered, 
during  sunshine,  rain,  and  any  kind  of  weather  tending  towards 
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any  extreme,  by  awnings ;  but  for  the  more  ordinary  florist's 
flowers,  such  as  mixtures  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  anemones,  ranun- 
culuses, pinks,  heartseases,  &c.  To  enhance  the  beauty  of  these, 
they  should  not  be  grown  on  common  flat  beds,  with  grass,  or 
box  edgings  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  in  beds  either  on  grass 
or  gravel,  surrounded  by  brick  frames,  like  those  shown  in^& 
81.  and  82.  in  p.  267.;  or  stirrounded  by  semicircular  tiles  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  ground  plan  Jig,  84.,  or  in  that  shown 
in  the  perspective  view  Jig,  85.:  or,  where  several  distinct  masses 
of  florist's  flowers  are  to  be  exhibited  at  once,  a  star-like  bed,  in 
a  raised  framework  of  tiirf,  may  be  formed  on  the  lawn  or 
area  of  gravel,  9S  shown  in^.  86.  The  centre  of  this  bed  may 
be  filled  with  red  hyacinths  of  diflerent  kinds ;  and  in  the  four 
rays  white  and « blue  hyacinths  may  be  arranged  symmetrically. 
Whatever  kinds  of  flowers  are  planted  in  such  a  design  as  that 
shown  in^.  86.,  they  should  (in  conformity  with  Rule  5.  of  the 
rules  already  laid  down  in  p.  213.)  be  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
all  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  possessor  of  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  with  such  a 
bed  in  his  front  garden  as/^.  86.,  could  afford  to  grow  his  florist's 
flowers  in  pots,  then  his  bed  in  front  might  exhibit  the  following 
succession  throughout  the  year :  — 

Kovevnhcr  to  February.  Common  primroses  in  the  centre,  and  Russian 
violets  in  the  rays.  These  are  not  flonst*s  flowers ;  but  the  beds  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  them  at  this  season,  as  being  better  than  exhibiting  the  naked 
earth. 

February.  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  snowdrops,  and  the  rays  with 
winter  aconites ;  or  all  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  red,  blue,  and  white  he- 
paticas  ;  or  the  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  red  scitlas,  and  the  rays  with 
white  and  blue  scilias.  The  above  are  not  florist's  flowers,  but  they  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  them  to  be  found  at  this  season. 

March,  Yellow  crocuses  in  the  centre,  and  white  and  purple  crocuses  in  the 
rays. 

ApnL  Red  hyacinths  in  the  centre,  and  blue  and  white  in  the  rays ;  and, 
after  the  hyacinths,  auriculas. 

Part  of  April  and  May,  Scarlet  flake  tulips  in  the  centre,  and  yellow  and 
brown  bybloemens  in  the  rays. 

June.  Dark  purple,  white,  and  yellow  ranunculuses;  or  heartseases  of  dif- 
ferent sorts. 

July,  Pinks ;   succeeded  by  carnations. 

AuguMt.  Balsams ;  or  purple,  red,  and  white  stocks. 

September.    Dalilias ;  or  German  asters. 

October,  and  till  the  blossoms  are  destroyed  by  frost,  Chinese  chrysan- 
themums. * 

This  mode  of  culture  does  not  so  much  require  expense  as 
trouble;  but  no  other  mode  whatever  of  managiog  a  front 
garden  can  equal  it  in  point  of  splendour  of  effect.  Supposing 
forty  pots  of  each  kind  of  flower  be  required  to  fill  the  centre  and 
the  four  rays  of  fg.  86  ;  then  at  least  fifty  pots  ought  to  be 
grown  to  provide  for  accidents ;  such  as  the  death  of  sonp^ 
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of  the  plants,  others  not  growing  to  a  proper  height,  ornet  being 
sufficiently  advanced  with  their  flowers,  &c  In  order  to  bring 
forward  any  pot  in  which  the  flowers  are  not  so  far  forward  as 
the  rest,  it  may  be  watered  with  warm  water,  or  set  for  a  day  or 
two  in  a  frame;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and  completeness 
of  this  mode  that  the  plants  exhibited  at  any  one  time  should  be 
all  of  the  same  size,  and  all  be  equally  in  flower* 

The  Back  Garden  should,  if  the  possessor  wishes  to  hare  any 
part  of  it  neat,  have  a  reserve  ground  at  one  end,  communicate 
ing  with  a  public  road,  for  composts,  manures,  &c. ;  and  alsoibr 
frames,  and  other  contrivances,  for  bringing  forward  seedlings 
and  ofl^ets,  protecting  auriculas,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  gar* 
den  may  be  surrounded  with  a  walk,  as  in  the  preceding  plans,  and 
the  central  compartment  laid  out  in  cross  beds,  as  in  J%.  SB*  in 
p.  201.,  for  tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations,  &c.  Tulips,  cama* 
tions,  and  auriculas  being,  when  in  full  bloom,  liable  to  have  their 
colours  faded  by  the  sun,  are  always  exhibited  under  awnings, 
which  are  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes  temporary.  When 
the  latter  is  the  case,  there  should  be  sockets  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  the  proper  places,  to  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts;  and 
these  should  have  caps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sockets  for  clothes- 
posts  (see  p.  176.),  to  prevent  earth  from  falling  into  them. 
When  the  awning  is  fixed,  the  posts  and  framework  remain  all 
the  year ;  and  the  tulip  or  hyacinth  bed,  being  made  along  the 
centre  of  the  space  covered,  comes  first  into  flower ;  while  the 
carnations,  being  grown  in  pots,  are  brought  in  when  the  tulip  or 
hjracinth  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  set  on  boards  placed  over  the 
bed.  The  auriculas,  in  this  case,  as  they  come  into  flower  be- 
fore the  tulips,  require  a  separate  awning ;  or,  as  a  substitute  for 
an  awning,  to  be  exhibited  on  a  stage  facing  the  north.  Auri- 
culas and  carnations  of  the  finer  kinds,  being  grown  in  pots,  and 
exhibited  on  stages  with  platforms,  may  be  carried  to  these ; 
while  tulips,  ranunculuses,  hyacinths,  &c.,  being  grown  in  beds, 
the  awning  must  be  carried  to  them. 

If  the  occupier  of  a  back  garden,  of  the  dimensions  of  J%.  55. 
in  p.  201.,  be  desirous  of  cultivating  florist's  flowers,  one  third 
part  at  the  farther  end  may  be  walled  off,  as  a  reserve  garden ; 
and  a  fixed  framework  for  an  awning  erected  along  the  middle  ojf 
tlie  remaining  part  of  the  ground,  say  10  fl.  wide,  8  ft  high  at 
thie  sides,  and  50  fl.  in  length.  Along  the  centre  of  this  space, 
a  bed  6  fl.  broad  may  be  formed,  with  a  walk  2  ft.  wide  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  the  space  between  the  awning  and  the  walk  which 
snrrounds  the  garden,  on  both  sides,  may  be  devoted  to  the  coltare 
of  polyanthuses,  hearteases,  dahlias,  and  other  florist's  flowers. 
The  bed  under  the  awning  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  of 
equal  length ;  viz^  one  for  hvacinths,  one  for  tulips,  and  the  other 
for  ranunculuses ;  and,  as  these  come  into  flower  at  diflerent 
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HiMf  where  economy  is  an  object,  there  need  not  be  more  canvasa 
than  will  suffice  to  cover  one  tliird  <^  the  bed  at  a  time ;  it  being  im«- 
derstood  chat  there  are  movable  ends,  of  frames  covered. with  caiv* 
vassy  and  with  doors  in  them,  which  can  be  shifted  so  that  each 
kind  of  flower,  when  it  is  in  bloom,  may  be  completely  enclosed* 
A  very  convenient  stage  for  auriculas  may  be  formed  against 
either  the  east,  west,  or  south  wall  of  the  reserve  garden ;  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  structure  being  to  protect  the  plants  from  rain  and 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  roof  of  such  a  stage  is  ge« 
neraUy  of  green  glass,  or  crown  glass,  with  a  canvass  blind  under 
it;  and  the  doors,  which  should  open  in  front,  may  either  be 
of  glass,  or  of  slight  frames  filled  in  with  canvass.  Where  eco- 
nomy is  an  object,  a  very  excellent  mode  of  displaving  auriculas 
consists  in  placing  them  on  a  temporary  shelf,  on  the  north,  east, 
or  west  face  of  a  wall,  at  the  height  of  about  4  ft  from  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  under  the  eye,  with  a  sloping  board,  fixed 
temporarily  over  the  shelf  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  to  protect 
the  plants  from  perpendicular  cold ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ob- 
struct the  radiation  of  heat. 

Florist's  flowers  may  be  grown,  on  a  moderate  scale,  by  the 
use  of  hot-bed  frames  alone.  These  may  be  used  for  protect*^ 
ing  from  the  cold,  and  the  rain,  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus 
narcissus,  and  every  other  description  of  florist's  bulbs;  and 
also  carnations,  auriculas,  ranunculuses,  heartseases,  and  Chinese 
chrysanthemums.  When  the  plants  are  to  be  shaded  from 
the  sun,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  glass  with  mats,  or  to 
remove  the  glass,  and  substitute  mats.  Should  the  tulips,  camsh 
tions,  or  chrysanthemums  grow  too  high,  so  as  nearly  to  touch 
the  glass,  the  frame  may  be  raised  by  a  substructure  of  4  in.  brick- 
work laid  without  mortar,  or  by  boards,  or  merely  by  propping 
up  the  frame  at  the  corners,  and  filling  in  the  open  space  with  soil. 
There  is  no  disadvantwe,  that  we  are  aware  of,  attending  this 
mode  of  cultivating  florist's  flowers;  except  that  those  who 
come  to  admire  them  must  be  content  to  stand  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  being  under  an  awning;  and  that  to  examine  closely 
the  lower  growing  kinds,  such  as  auriculas  and  heartseases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  stoop  down  a  little;  though  even  this  might 
be  prevented  by  placing  the  frames  on  platforms  of  earth,  3  fl. 
high,  surrounded  by  brickwork.  Besides  the  economy  of  this 
mode,  in  saving  the  cost  of  an  awning,  its  frame,  puUies,  lines, 
Slc,  and  auricula  stage,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  these 
objects  when  not  in  use  is  altogether  avoided ;  and  the  glazed 
frames,  when  not  wanted  for  the  florist's  flowers,  may  be  applied 
to  protecting  alpines  or  other  plants,  or  to  raising  tender 
annuals,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 

Expense  and  Management.  If  this  description  of  culture  is 
pursued  with  enthusiasm,  even  in  a  plot  of  ground  100  ft.  in 
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tength,  and  SO  ft*  in  breadth)  it  will  require  a  considerable  ottC* 
lay^  independently  of  the  expense  of  forming  the  walks,  and  the 
separation  fence  between  the  show  garden  and  the  reserve  ground. 
The  frames  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  an  awning,  and  for 
bringing  forward  articles  in  the  reserve  garden,  will  cost  at  least 
from  30/.  to  SOL ;  and,  if  framework,  with  an  awning  over  it| 
and  an  auricula  stage,  be  employed,  the  expense  will  be  still 
greater,  according  to  the  length  of  the  awning  and  the  size  of 
the  stage.  Besides  these^  there  must  be  a  cabinet  for  keeping 
bulbs,  divided  into  some  hundreds  of  compartments,  which  wilt 
cost  5L  or  6/. ;  diiFerent  kinds  of  soils  and  manures,  pots,  frames, 
tools,  &c.,  which  will  cost  10/.  or  12/.  every  year;  and  a  stock 
of  roots  and  plants  to  begin  with,  which  may  amount  to  any 
sum  the  occupier  chooses,  from  5L  to  100/.  The  management 
will  consist  in  unremitting  attention,  and  in  the  performance 
of  operations  not  generally  familiar  to  ordinary  gardeners ;  and 
which  can  not  be  delegated  by  one  florist,  except  to  another. 
In  general,  therefore,  every  cultivator  of  florist's  flowers  in  a 
small  garden,  must  be  his  own  gardener.  The  produce,  where 
the  grower  exhibits  for  prizes,  consists  in  cups,  medals,  &c., 
and  in  the  excitement  produced  by  competition.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  new  kinds  are  raised  by  amateur  florists,  they  are 
sold  by  them  for  considerable  sums  :  a  new  tulip,  a  new  hearts- 
ease,  or  a  new  dahlia  will  sometimes  bring  from  10/.  to  50/.,  or 
even  a  great  deal  more,  from  a  commercial  florist. 

Remarks,  We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  florist's  flowers  in  small  suburban  gardens,  than  we 
otherwise  should  have  done,  because,  although  we  have  known 
some  persons  cripple  their  fortunes  by  this  taste,  or  fancy,  as  it 
IS  called,  we  have  known  others  who  have  been  first  attracted 
to  gardening  and  botanical  pursuits  by  having  accidently  had 
their  attention  directed  to  a  florist's  flower ;  and  who,  by  devoting 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  these  flowers  late  in  life,  have  not 
only  derived  from  it  a  new  and  intense  source  of  enjoyment^ 
but  have  acquired  in  the  end  no  small  degree  of  botanical  know- 
ledge, and  a  taste  for  gardening  in  all  its  departments.  The 
details  of  the  culture  and  management  of  florist's  flowers,  and 
also  of  prize  fruits,  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heads. 

9.  To  lay  otd  a  Fourth-rate  Suburban  Garden^  where  the 
Object  is  a  Botanical  Collection.  A  garden  laid  out  and  cultivated 
for  this  object  has,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are,  tbat>  if  only 
hardy  plants  are  grown,  it  requires  little  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  may  always  be  kept  neat  at  a  trifling  expense ;  and 
that,  if  the  occupier  be  known  as  a  botanist,  be  will  be  able  to 
procure  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock,  or  plants  to  be  grown, 
iVom  his  botanical  friends.     The  disadvanti^s  are,  that  this 
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-kind  of  garden  does  not  afford  so  much  bodily  exercise  to  the 
occupier  as  almost  any  of  the  other  kinds  we  haTe  mentioned ; 
for,  even  in  that  (^.  53.  in  p.  189.)  which  is  laid  down  in  grass* 
with  only  a  few  trees,  the  occupier  may  employ  himself  part  of 
every  day  during  summer  with  the  mowing  machine.  In  a 
purely  botanic  garden  there  is  no  digging,  no  mowing,  and  even 
rery  little  watering,  as  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  botanical 
plants  should  be  rendered  more  luxuriant  than  they  are  in  a  wild 
state.  Still,  the  botanical  interest  of  such  a  garden  is  so  great» 
that  it  must  necessarily  have  considerable  charms  tor  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  of,  and  love  for,  plants. 

The  Front  Garden  may  be  laid  out  in  many  difierent  ways. 
InJ^.  87.  are  shown  three  front  gardens,  laid  down  in  turf,  with 


^  <5    ^   ^ 


the  walks  {a  a  a)  paved,  and  the  houses  entered  by  porches  {b  b  b). 
The  separation  wall  at  c  is  zigzag  in  the  plan,  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
mitting standard  trees  and  hollies  in  the  angles.  The  hollies  are 
intended  to  fill  up  the  angles,  so  as  to  form  an  evergreen  hedge, 
in  upright  panels,  separated  by  brick  piers.  The  standard  trees 
may  be  thorns  of  different  kinds ;  or  tall-growing  flowing  shrubs, 
trained  to  a  single  stem;  such  as  privet,  arbutus,  phillyrea, 
purple  and  white  lilac,  syringa,  snow-ball  tree,  &c.  At  c/,  the 
separation  fence  is  a  low  wall  with  an  iron  railing,  on  which  may 
be  trained  the  Virginian  creeper,  and  Ayrshire  and  other  roses ; 
and  at  ^,  it  is  a  common  wall,  with  standard  trees,  and  ivy,  planted 
against  ft;  the  ivy  being  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  the  brick- 
work with  perpetual  green,  and  the  standards  iov  throwing  a 
shade  upon  the  walk.     The  standards  may  be  low  trees,  sucli  as 
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labtirnuma,  Pfras  spectSbilis,  vTcer  monspesBuUnomi  AmelAnckier 
Botryapium  (the  snowy  mespilas],  &c.  The  beds  tX  ff,  foroiing 
syrafnetrical  figures,  must  be  treated  symmetrically,  as  laid  down 
in  Rule  5.  in  p.21S.;  and  the  shrubs  at  ^  may  be  ahematdly 
ev^green  and  deciduous,  all  cat  (not  clipped)  into  regular,  fiw- 
trgiace,  gardenesque  forms.  Every  plant  should  be  a  different 
species  or  variety ;  and,  if  it  is  thought  fit  to  change  these  every 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  course  of  a  twenty-one  years'  lease, 
as  there  are  twenty-one  standard  plants  in  this  garden,  all  the 
more  ornamental  species  may  be  passed  in  review,  and  rendered 
familiar  to  the  occupant  of  the  house  and  his  family ;  thus  ren- 
dering this  garden  a  school  of  practical  botany  to  the  young  people 
of  the  house,  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  nmtb  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  a  suburban  garden.  With  reaped  to  tjje 
trees  along  the  front  of  these  gardens  next  the  road  or  street, 
they  may  form  part  of  a  series,  which,  if  the  street  is  long 
enough  (such,  for  example,  as  the  New  Road,  Marylebone),  may 
include  the  wbole  of  the  popular  species  of  the  Britiri)  arbore- 
tum. Were  this  mode  adopted  in  any  long  street,  with  front 
gardens  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  same  series  ought  to  be  adojpted 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  symmetry  to 
the  public  in  walking  or  driving  along  the  street 

Fig.  68.  exhibits  three  designs  for  front  gardens,  adapted  for 
the  same  kind  of  houses,  which,  afler  what  has  been  said,  will 


require  little  or  no  description.  In  the  design  a,  the  trees  repre- 
sented on  the  turf  at  b  nay  be  standard  roses ;  and  in  the  next 
design,  those  at  c  may  be  trailing  plants,  such  as  Cotoneatler 
U'va-6rsi,  ^lirtium  triquetrum,  Jf^spilus  floriblinda,  Stc^grsAcd 
standard  high.  The  6ve  plants  in  the  dog  bed  in  this  design  may 
be  standard  rhododendrons.     In  the  thinj  design,  the  ptaote  «n 
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the  grass  may  be  6ve  different  sorts  of  the  genus  Pinus ;  viz.,  P. 
Pinaster,  P.  sylvestris,  P.  iStrobus,  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  Tas^'da. 
For  variety's  8ake»  the  trees  along  the  boundary  fence  d  may  be 
of  the  fastigiate-growing  kinds,  such  as  Cratae^'gus  Oxyacantha 
fiistigiflta,  Qu^rcus  pedunculata  fastigiata,  Cupr^ssus  semper- 
virenS)  Jiiniperus  virginislna,  &c.  Those  against  the  boundary 
fence  et  as  there  is  grass  on  both  sides,  and  no  walk  to  be  im^ 
peded  by  them,  may  be  drooping  plants,  such  as  the  weeping 
sopbora,  the  weeping  laburnum,  weeping  horsechestnut,  weeping 
thorn,  &c.;  or,  should  these  exist  in  adjoining  gardens,  the 
spruce  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  and  the  larch,  may  be  intro- 
duced, for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  botanical  interest.  Those 
against  the  boundary  wall  f  may  be  American  oaks,  which  will 
have  a  splendid  effect  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  which,  with 
very  little  pruning,  are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  rendered 
fit  for  aQy  suburban  garden,  however  small. 

In  lading  Old  a  Back  Garden  Jar  a  Botanical  Collection^  a  shed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  a  small  piece  of  reserve  ground, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  the  operations ; 
more  especially  if  the  rarer  plants  are  grown,  or  such  as  require 
different  kinds  of  soils.  Indeed,  in  every  description  of  gar- 
den where  operations  on  the  soil  are  to  be  carried  forward,  there 
can  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  perfect  order  and  neatness,  without 
some  kind  of  reserve  garden.  In  some  cases,  this  may  be  so 
small  as  to  be  merely  a  square,  6  ft.  on  the  side,  enclosed  by  a  pri* 
vet  hedge,  or  a  boarded  fence,  covered  by  creepers ;  in  others,  it 
may  be  a  portion  of  one  end  of  the  garden  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  a  close  door.  A  botanical  collection  may 
either  be  limited  or  general :  if  the  former,  it  may  be  of  hardy 
plants  only,  or  of  British  plants,  European  plants,  or  the  plants  of 
any  particular  country ;  or  it  may  consist  only  of  ligneous  plants^ 
or  only  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  only  of  house  plants ;  and  of 
these  last,  it  may  be  again  limited  to  the  plants  requiring  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house,  the  stove,  or  dry  stove ;  or  to 
those  of  some  particular  country,  which,  in  Britain,  must  be 
kept  under  glass.  What  is  designated  by  botanists  a  general 
collection,  does  not  necessarily  embrace  the  plants  of  all  coun- 
ries;  but,  rather,  is  not  limited  to  those  of  any  country,  and  in- 
cludes house,  as  well  as  hardy,  plants. 

Where  a  garden  has  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  and, 
consequently,  a  side  wall  with  a  south  aspect,  the  occupier,  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  erect  glass  structures  along  that  wall,  may  cultivate 
in  them  a  collection,  not  only  of  green-house  plants,  but  of  such 
as  require  the  temperature  of  the  stove.  If  his  best  aspect  is  to 
the  east  or  west,  or  to  some  point  between  these  quarters  and 
the  south,  he  may  still  cultivate  green-house  plants  with  success. 
It  is  one  great  advantage  of  botanic  culture  in  small  gardens, 
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that  the  shady  parts  of  them  which  face  the  north  may  be  ren- 
dered as  valuable  to  the  botanist  as  those  which  foce  the  south ; 
and,  consequently,  are  sunny.  In  these  shady  parts,  houses  might 
be  erected  for  growing  ferns  or  orchideous  plants ;  or  hardy  ferns 
and  alpine  plants  might  be  grown  in  that  part  of  the  garden,  in 
pots,  or  in  the  free  soil.  Where  ferns,  alpines,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  plant,  is  grown  in  the  shade,  whether  under  glass  or  in 
the  open  air,  there  must  always  be  the  free  admission  of  perpen- 
dicular light ;  and,  hence,  it  is  never  advisable  to  attempt  to 
grow  plants  which  delight  in  shady  situations  under  the  cover  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  under  a  wall,  the  top  of  which  is  over- 
hung with  ivy,  or  which  has  a  very  broad  coping.     Tl»e  natural 
result  of  shady  situations,  in  nature,  is  chiefly  the  interruption  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  comparative  prevention  of 
evaporation  ;  and,  if  this  is  eflPectually  done,  in  gardenings  by  a 
perpendicular  wall  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  by 
supplying  water,  in  dry  weather,  for  evaporation,  and,  in  some 
cases,  covering  the  plants  with  a  glass  frame  to  retain  the  moisi 
vapour,  the  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive  better  under  culture 
than  in  their  native  habitats.     If,  then,  the  occupier  of  a  subur- 
ban garden  lying  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  were  to  cover 
all  his  walls  with  glass,  he  might  cultivate  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  the  tropical  ferns  and  Orchideas  on  the  wall  having 
a  north  aspect ;  the  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  ot 
Australia,  on  the  east  wall ;  the  C&cti,  and  other  plants  which 
do  not  requii^e  a  moist  atmosphere,  against  his  house ;  and  the 
other  tropical   plants,    which  require  a  hot  and  moist   atmo- 
sphere, against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect.     All  this  might 
foe  done  in  a  garden  100  fu  by  SO  ft.,  leaving  a  space  of  10  ft.  by 
80  ft.  in  the  centre ;    in  the  middle  of  which  there  might    be 
a  walk,  with  a  border  against  the  glass  on  each  side,  for  half- 
hardy  and  Cape  bulbs,   &c.     So  much  glass,  however,  would 
involve  considerable  e&pense,  botli  at  first  erection  and  in  stock- 
ing, and  annually,  for  fuel   and   repairs ;  and  would,  beaides, 
require  the  constant  attendance  of  a  first-imte  gaFdener»  with 
one  or  uYore  assistants. 

A  collection  of  hardy  ^nts,  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  may  be 
very  eonveniently^grown  in  a  back  garden,  laid  out  in  the  same 
manner  as^.  72.  in  p.  236; ;  covering  the  walls  and  trellises  with 
trees  and  shrubs^  and  filling  the  beds  and  borders  with  her- 
baceous plants.  None  of  the  trees  and  shmbs  coold  be  eacpected 
to  attain  their  natural  siee  and  shape ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  flower,  and  all  of  tliem  would  exhibit  their  foliage ; 
which,  alone,  would  enable  any  person  of  observation  to  recog^ 
nise  them  again,  when  he  met  with  them  in  natural  or  artificiai 
plantations.  These  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  planted  at  2  ft 
apart,  virould  give  200  species,  might  follow  each  other  on  the 
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^all  and  trellis  in  some  recognised  botanical  order ;  the  most 
useful  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Jussieuan  system,  with  its  modern  improvements.  The  same 
system  should  be  followed  in  arranging  the  herbaceous  plants  in 
the  beds  ;  and,  in  order  that  these  may  contain  the  greater  num- 
ber of  species,  such  as  are  of  low  and  compact  growth  ought  to 
be  chosen  in  preference.  In  the  front  garden,  the  circular  bed 
might  consist  of  peat  earth,  and  in  it  a  collection  of  hardy  heaths 
might  be  grown,  some  of  which  would  be  in  flower  every  month 
in  the  year. 

A  botanical  collection  might  be  combined  with  picturesque 
eflect,  by  having  no  trellis,  and  by  having  broad  borders  next  to 
the  walls ;  planting  close  to  the  latter  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
allowing  them  to  assume  their  natural  shapes ;  and  planting  her- 
baceous plants  in  front,  and  also,  in  natural-like  groups,  in  the 
centre  bed.  But  not  one  half  of  the  number  of  species  could 
be  grown  in  this  way  that  there  could  in  the  other ;  and,  while 
the  stronger-growing  trees  and  shrubs  would  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  choke  the  weaker,  both  trees  and  shrubs  would 
injure  the  growth  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  same  border. 

After  the  kind  of  botanical  collection  to  be  cultivated  is  fixed 
on,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  such  alterations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  qnahty  of  the  soil.  If  the  moi*e  common  hardy 
plants  are  chosen,  and  the  soil  is,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed 
it  to  be,  a  loam,  rather  light  than  sti£P,  no  change  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  but,  if  tender  plants,  requiring  very  sandy  soil,  light  rich 
mould,  or  peat  earth,  form  a  part  of  the  collection,  then  a  stock 
of  these  soils  must  be  procured,  and  masses  of  them  placed  in 
the  proper  situations  for  the  plants  requiring  diem.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  attending  this  practice  in  crowded  gardens  is, 
that  the  roots  of  the  stronger-growing  plants,  adjoining  masses 
of  peat,  or  light  rich  soil,  generally  penetrate  tliese  soils,  and  grow 
in  them  with  such  vigour  as  to  render  them  of  little  value  to  the 
ddicRte-rooted  plants  for  which  they  were  intended.  For  this 
reason,  in  all  small  gardens,  intended  to  be  crowded  with  plants, 
the  first  principle  of  arrangement,  in  certain  cases,  instead  of  bo- 
tanical relation,  ought,  for  economy's  sake,  to  be  those  of  size  and 
duration;  and  the  second,  soil.  A  scientific  arrangement,  however, 
has  such  considerable  advantages,  with  reference  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  to  the  conveying  of  a  general  knowledge  of  plants 
in  masses,  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  attempt  it,  even  under 
great  disadvantages.  When  this  is  done,  as  difiierent  soils  from 
that  common  to  the  garden  are  required  for  the  more  delicate 
and  hair-rooted  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  these  soils  in 
large  pots,  so  that  each  plant  may  have  the  entire  possession  of 
die  soil  appropriated  to  it.  These  pots  should  be  very  deep, 
mid  ^should  have  a  stratum  <tf  coarse  gravel,  or  similar  materials. 
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at  the  bottom,  to  serve  as  drainage,  and  they  may  be  plunged 
so  deep  as  to  cover  their  rims,  and  thus  protect  them  from  the 
weather. 

A  garden,  containing  a  botanical  collection,  may  be  rendered 
ornamental  by  training  the  trees  and  shrubs  against  the  walls, 
and  having  a  border  all  round  the  garden,  between  the  walls  and 
the  walks,  of  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  width,  for  dwarf  herbaceous  plants  and 
bulbs ;  laying  down  the  centre  bed  in  turf,  and  forming  a  series  of 
beds  on  it,  as  shown  in  Jig.  70.  in  p.  234. ;  and  planting  them 
either  with  a  mixed  collection  of  perennial  plants,  or  sowing  them 
every  year  with  annuals.  This  last  mode  will  have  the  advantages 
of  creating  more  work  for  the  occupier,  and  giving  him  an  op-> 
pertunity  of  exercising  his  taste,  as  well  as  showing  his  botanical 
knowledge ;  and  it  would  also  be  more  generaly  admired  than  a 
plot  of  ground  laid  out  entirely  in  parallel  beds,  such  as^.  S^. 
in  p.  201. 

Management.  It  can  seldom  be  desirable  to  have  a  small  bo- 
tanic garden  managed  solely  by  a  hired  gardener;  because  there 
are  few  such  that  would  be  competent  to  the  task.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  occupier  will  be  his  own  gardener,  more 
especially  if  he  keeps  his  plants  named  or  numbered.  The 
operations  necessary  during  the  summer  season  will  be,  chiefly, 
tying  up  flower  stems,  reducing  plants  which  are  crowing  with 
too  great  luxuriance,  by  cutting  out  a  part  of  their  stems  and 
leaves  ;  cutting  off*  decayed  flowers  and  flower  stems ;  pulling  up 
weeds,  destroying  insects,  stirring  the  surface  of  the  schI,  and, 
when  necessary,  watering.  In  early  summer,  disbudding  the 
ligneous  plants  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  too  luxuriant,  and  overtopping  one 
another ;  and,  throughout  the  season,  the  progress  of  insects 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  means  taken  to  destroy  them  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Decayed  leaves  and  flowers  must  be  re- 
moved ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state, 
watering  with  a  syringe,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  late  in  the 
evenings,  will  be  advantageous.  In  autumn  and  spring,  the 
ground  about  the  plants  may  be  slightly  dug,  and  the  stools,  or 
stocks,  of  the  more  luxuriant  kinds  reduced ;  any  pkmls  that 
require  particular  kinds  of  soil  may  also  be  examined  at  the 
roots,  and  a  fresh  supply  added  if  wanted,  &c.  At  these  seasons, 
the  pruning  and  training  of  all  the  ligneous  plants  should  be 
attended  to,  and  the  egsts  of  insects  removed  when  Uiey  are 
observed  on  the  trees  and  shrubs,  or  on  the  walls,  or  the  trellis. 
In  winter,  the  ground,  where  it  is  not  under  turf,  may  be  slightly 
dug,  overgrown  stocks  or  stools  reduced,  names  or  numbers 
renovated,  and  sticks  for  tying  up  prepared. 

When  common  jobbing  gardeners  are  employed,  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  days  in  a  week^  to  look  after  cdUectioos  of  this 
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kind,  they  are  apt  to  mistake  weeds  for  plants,  and  the  contrary; 
and  even  when  gardeners  who  know  plants  are  engaged  from  a 
nursery,  or  even  botanic  garden,  to  put  ih  order  a  collection  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed,  from  not  knowing  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  plants  ;  such  as  their  being  sickly,  or 
lately  transplanted,  not  having  yet  come  through  the  soil,  &e, 
they  are  apt  to  commit  mistakes.  We  repeat,  therefore^  that 
the  possessors  of  botanical  collections,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  regular  gardener,  must  necessarily  manage  their  plants 
themselves;  or,  if  they  employ  an  assistant,  they  must  be  almost 
constantly  present  during  his  operations. 

EgtpeHse.  All  the  preliminary  works,  such  as  laying  down 
pipes,  onderdraining,  levelling,  forming  the  walks,  &c.,  we  shall 
suppose  to  cost  about  the  same  as  in  Design  2.  (p.  189.),  or  say 
25/.  As  botanists,  though  they  may  exchange  or  receive  presents 
of  herbaceous  plants,  can  seldom  procure  trees  and  shrubs 
from  one  another,  these  must  be  purchased  from  the  nurseries ; 
and  100  kinds,  fcnr  common  soil,  will  cost  10/.  But  the  wall 
and  the  trellis  may  be  made  to  contain  two  hundred  kinds, 
which,  supposing  50  of  them  to  be  of  roses,  will  cost,  at  least, 
25/.  Other  expenses  of  laying  out  and  planting  may  amount 
to  6L ;  and  a  similar  sum  may  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of 
herbaceous  plants,  that  cannot  be  procured  from  friends.  The 
total  may  thus  be  set  down  at  from  50/.  to  60/. 

The  yearly  expense  of  management, .  supposing  a  jobbine 
gardener  only  employed  to  mow  the  grass  in  the  front  garden,  and 
allowing  3/.  or  4/.  a  year  for  nails,  shreds,  tools^  tallies,  &c., 
need  not  exceed  5/. 

Remarks.  The  kind  of  garden  we  have  been  describing  may 
be  considered  as  suitable  for  a  person  requiring  recreation  for  the 
mind  more  than  for  the  body.  It  does  not  offer  exercise  enough 
for  a  person  who  has  been  sitting  all  day  in  a  public  office,  or 
counting4iouse ;  but  for  one  who  has  been  attending  courts  of 
law,  or  engaged  in  pursuits  that  require  a  good  deal  of  walking 
daring  the  day,  it  offers  gentle  bodily  exercise,  and  consider- 
able mental  interest  To  a  person  decidedly  fond  of  botany,  or 
of  natural  history  generally,  we  should  think  this  would  be  the 
best  of  all  gardens.  There  are  not  many  gardens  of  this  kind 
in  the  environs  of  London  contained  within  such  a  limited 
space  as  is  indicated  in  our  plans  J%s.  56.  and  72. ;  but  still 
there  are  a  few  in  even  smaller  spaces.  Of  these  last,  those 
of  the  late  eminent  botanists,  Mr.  Haworth  and  Mr.  Sweet, 
were  the  richest  which  we  have  seen.  The  late  R.  A.  Salisbury 
had,  in  1820,  a  very  choice  collection  of  al pines,  in  pots,  in  a 
small  back  yard  in  Queen  Street,  Edgware  Road ;  and  Miss 
Kent,  about  the  same  time,  had  a  garden  of  British  plants,  in 
pots,  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  she  lived  in  St.  Paul's 
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Churchyard.  Where  plants  are  grown  under  glass,  very 
choice  collections  may  also  be  cultivated,  in  a  very  limited  space. 
Mr.  Ward  of  Weliclose  Square,  a  distinguished  botanist, 
grows  a  considerable  hardy  flora,  in  troughs,  or  boxes,  on  the 
tops  of  the  walls  which  enclose  his  back  yard,  and  on  the  roofs 
of  the  out-buildings  in  it;  and  in  the  different  rooms  of  his 
house,  including  his  own  bedroom,  he  grows  upwards  of  a 
hundred  specimens  of  ferns,  indigenous  and  exotic.  We  know 
a  gentleman  whose  back  garden  is  hardly  SO  ft.  square ;  never- 
theless he  has  a  dry  stove  in  it,  in  which  he  cultivates  a 
collection  of  succulent  plants,  one  of  the  richest  in  species 
of  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  This  gentleman  leaves 
bis  home  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  does  not  return 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  one  attends  to  his  plants 
during  his  absence,  to  give  air  to  the  house  or  take  it  away ; 
but  so  well  adapted  are  succulent  plants  to  bear  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  of  drought,  that  they  never  suffer 
from  neglect.  The  house  is  heated  from  the  back  of  the  parlour 
fire.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  gentleman  (p.  5.),  as 
working  in  his  green-house,  during  the  winter  season,  by  candle 
light.  We  notice  these  instances  to  show  the  immense  resources 
which  even  the  smallest  plot  of  ground  affords,  where  there  is  a 
taste  for  plants  and  their  culture;  and  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  best  mode  of  gratifying  that  taste  under  very 
limited  circunistances.  In  the  case  of  our  friend  above  men- 
tioned, had  he  chosen  any  other  description  of  green-house  or 
3tove  plants  but  succulents,  they  would  necessarily  have  required 
attendance  during  the  day ;  and  had  Mr.  Salisbury,  or  Miss 
Kent,  chosen  plants  of  more  luxuriant  growth  than  thev  did, 
they  could  not  have  been  grown  in  small  pots,  and  in  such  a  li- 
mited space. 

Miscellaneous  Designs  for  Front  Gardens.  Before  proceeding 
to  treat  of  the  renovation  of  old  and  neglected  fourth-rate 
suburban  gardens,  we  shall  submit  a  few  more  designs  for  front 
gardens  to  street  houses ;  and  include  among  them  designs  for 
front  gardens  common  to  several  houses.  It  may  have  been 
observed,  that  the  fourth-rate  back  gardens,  from  their  small  size 
and  long  narrow  shape,  are  susceptible  of  very  little  variety  in  the 
form  or  dispositon  of  the  beds  and  walks ;  without  cutting  up 
the  space  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  culture 
of  culinary  crops,  or  fruit  trees  or  espaliers.  With  regard  to 
the  front  garden,  however,  the  case  is  different;  the  object  in  it 
being  to  display  the  taste,  fancy,  or  skill  of  the  occupier,  in  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  beds ;  and  the  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing it  being  solely  iutended  for  the  production  of  beauty,  there 
is  no  artificial  restraint  whatever  as  to  the  design,  except  that 
imposed  by  the  limits  of  the  space.     For  this  reason,  we  shall 
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give  a  few  more  designs  for  front  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
nishing ideas  as  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  beds,  and  the 
occasional  introduction  of  sculptural  ornaments  among  them. 
We  think  it  of  importance,  however,  previously  to  remark,  that 
the  main  source  of  interest  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  or 
of  any  garden  whatever  which  is  of  small  extent,  will  ever  con- 
sist much  more  in  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  and  the  high  degree  in  which  these  are 
cultivated,  than  in  the  form  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  grown; 
and  that  even  in  this  case,  unless  the  owner  knows  something 
about  the  plants,  and  takes  an  interest  in  their  culture,  and  in 
their  progress  from  spring  to  autumn,  the  enjoyment  which  he 
derives  from  his  garden  will  be  very  far  short  of  what  it  is 
calculated  to  afford.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  impress 
on  the  mind  of  all  who  cither  possess,  or  intend  to  possess,  a 
small  garden,  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  articles  to  be  grown  or  cultivated  in  it;  with 
the  processes  and  products  of  vegetation ;  and  with  the  opera- 
tions, times,  and  seasons  of  culture.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
also  to  show  that,  in  fourth-rate  gardens  attached  to  street  houses, 
every  thing  may  he  grown,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  even 
brought  to  perfection,  that  is  cultivated  in  the  first-rate  gardens 
attached  to  the  mansions  and  palaces  of  the  nobility,  that  we 
have  gone  so  much  into  detail  as  to  the  kinds  of  plants  which 
may  be  planted  in  fourth-rate  gardens,  their  culture,  and  their 
products.  We  hope  by  these  means  to  excite  an  interest  in 
gardening  pursuits  in  our  reader ;  but,  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  we  would  recommend  him,  if  he  should  be  ambitious  of 
having  a  garden  which  shall  make  as  good  a  display  as  any  of 
those  of  his  neighbours,  without  having  personally  any  trouble 
about  it,  to  keep  a  good  gardener.  If  he  be  not  at  all  anxious 
to  make  a  display ;  but  merely  wishes  to  keep  his  garden  neat 
at  little  expense,  then  we  recommend  him  to  adopt  the  mode 
described  in  §  1.  p.  182.,  and  exemplified  in  Jig.  52.;  or  the 
mode  recommended  in  §  2.,  and  illustrated  hy/ig.  53.  in  p.  189.^ 
and^.  54.  in  p.  194. 

Figs.  89.  and  89.*  are  front  ^rdens  to  street  houses,  designed 
by  Mr,  Rutger.  They  consist  of  one  perch  to  each  garden,  and 
contain  scarcely  any  turf;  the  beds  and  borders  being  edged 
with  stone  or  brick  kerbs,  about  2  in.  high;  and  the  walks 
being  paved,  or  of  gravel.  The  beds  are  planted  in  the  mixed 
style,  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Figs.  90.  and  90.*  are  four  designs  for  front  gardens,  of  a  perch 
and  a  half  each,  by  the  same  artist ;  who  observes  respecting 
them,  that  he  *'  should  prefer  the  beds  to  be  surrounded  with 
grass,  rather  than  with  gravel,  as  in  the  preceding  designs ;  and 
the  shrubs  introduced   to  be  of  low  and  compact  growtli.'' 
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In  these  and  the  preceding  designs  by  Mr.  Rutger,  the  small 
circles  indicate  the  situations  for  ornamental  rases,  and  other 
sculptural  Bnd  slatuaiy  objects,  to  be  filled  or  decorated  with 


Aowrsi  and  of  which  there  are  wk  many  degant  forms  in  art»- 
fl«ial  stone  and  earthen  wans  vhidi  may  be  pardiased  in  the 
metntttolis  at  verr  uodente  prices.  In  /^  9a  and  9a*,  in  the 
bmU  m  and  K  kuniMns  may  be  introdaced.  \\'itfa  respect  to  the 
lOMUii^  oT  thcw  gatdenti  Mr.  Ratger  adraes  all  poaom,  who 
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e  about  to  lay  out  and  plant  front  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
e  metropolis,  to  inspect  the  nurseries  which  are  nearest  to 


town  ;  and  also  the  front  gardens  of  houses  in  or  near  town  in 
different  directions ;  and,  havinfj  done  this,  to  make  such  a  selec- 
tion of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  as  they  have 
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ocular  demonstration  will  thrive  in  the  places  where  they  in* 
tend  to  plant  them.  (Gard  Mag.j  xi.  p.  503.)  He  strongly  re^ 
commends  plants  of  sizes  proportionate  to  the  situation  and 
space  which  they  are  to  occupy ;  adding,  that  he  has  seen  in- 
stances *^  where  a  single  tree  has  nearly  overshadowed  a  whole 
garden,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  anything  else  to  grow 
in  it/'  He  ^'  would  recommend,  also,  that  the  separation  fences 
of  front  gardens,  of  whatever  material  they  may  be  constructed, 
should  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  ft.,  in  order  that  as  free  a  cir- 
culation of  air  as  possible  may  take  place ;  for  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  planus  as  light ;  and  it  is 
more  especially  necessary  in  situations  where  the  air  is  not  very 
pure."  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  shrubs,  Mr.  Rutger  ad- 
vises ^^  the  introduction  of  as  great  a  variety  of  evergreens  as 
possible,  that  will  thrive ;  but  always  interspersing  among  these 
some  spring  flowering  deciduous  shrubs."  Where  tiie  separat- 
ing fences  are  of  brick,  they  may  be  planted  with  ivy,  inter- 
mixed with  the  Virginian  creeper,  the  Ayrshire  rose,  and,  above 
all,  with  some  of  the  climbing  China  roses.  A  very  cheap  and 
durable  ivy  hedge  might  be  formed  by  building  the  wall  of  4  in. 
brickwork,  in  a  zigzag  line,  for  strength  and  stability ;  the  length 
of  each  of  the  angular  sides  being  two  bricks,  aiid  the  bricks 
being  laid  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner,  to  save  materials,  and 
also  to  allow  the  ivy  to  pass  through  from  one  side  of  the  wail 
to  the  other.  Only  half  the  number  of  plants  of  ivy  would  be 
required  for  this  mode  of  planting ;  and,  if  the  plants  were 
placed  3  fr.  apart  on  each  side,  those  on  one  side  being  opposite 
the  spaces  on  the  other,  the  wliole  wall  would  soon  be  covered. 
On  the  top  of  such  a  wall,  at  regular  distances,  the  ivy  might  be 
trained  on  wire  frames,  so  as  to  form  balls,  vases,  or  other  ar- 
tificial figures ;  or  one  stem  of  ivy  might  be  trained  up  an  upright 
rod,  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  fence,  and  there  allowed  to 
form  a  head ;  which  it  would  soon  do  of  a  large  size,  and  prc^ 
duce  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit  every  autumn,  the  latter  of 
which  would  remain  as  ornameats  throughout  the  winter. 

Decorations  of  the  architectural,  sculptural,  antiquarian,  or 
geological  kinds  may  be  introduced  in  these  gardens  at  the  places 
represented  in  the  designs  by  the  small  circles.  There  may  be 
vases  for  containing  flowers,  either  of  the  tazza  kind,  as  in 
J!g,  91.,  or  of  the  upright  or  goblet  form,  as  in  Jig.  92.  In  some 
cases,  there  may  be  statues  on  pedestals,  or  busts  on  therms  ;  a 
sun-dial,  or  a  shell ;  some  curious  mineral  or  geological  spe- 
cimen, as  a  portion  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  8cc. ;  or  even  a  small 
fountain.  Pieces  of  antiquity  are  also  admissible;  such  as  a 
stone  from  some  celebrated  building  now  taken  down ;  as,  for 
example,  from  London  Wall  or  London  Bridge,  or  from  the 
cellar  in  Bishop  Atterbury's  house  at  Hammersmith,  where  ih« 
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Protestants  in  1556  (many  years  previous  to 
the  bishop's  occupation  of  it)  were  confined. 
In  the  flower-garden  at  Cashiobury,  there  are 
china  vases^  specimens  of  various  Derbyshire 
spar,   large    masses   of  plumpudding   stone, 
groups  or  large  shells,  corals,  corallines,  ma- 
drepores, tufa,  lava,  petrifactions,  ammonites, 
and  diflbrent  sorts  of  scoria.     At  one  place 
there  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  two  large 
granite  bails,  weighing  700  cwt  each ;  and  a 
plate  on  the  pedestal  informs  us  that  they  were 
shot  from  the  Castle  of  Abydos  in  the  Dar- 
danelles,  and    fell  on  a  ship  of  war  which 
was  under  the  command  of  a  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Duckworth,   and 
killed  or  wounded  fifteen  men.     Along  the  New  Road,  London, 
some  of  the  front  gardens  are  very  richly  and  judiciously  deco- 
rated with  statuary;   and  the  front  garden  of  Mr.  Sowerby's 
house.  Mead  Place,  Westminster  Road,  in  which  is  a  rich  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  geology,   is   most   appropriately   dis- 
tinguished by  a  stone  cross,  and  a  column  of  basalt  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway.     Where  no  other  artistical  or  curious  mine- 
ral,  or   sculptural  object,  is  introduced,   an  ^^ 
evergreen  shrub,  such  as  a  privet,  a  juniper, 
or  a  yew,  may  be  cut  into  the  shape  of  some 
artistical  object;  as  at  Hendon,  where,  in  the 
front   garden  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
village,  there  are  two  Louis  XIV.  vases  in 
box.     In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
the  kind  of  objects  that  may  be  introduced 
into  a  front  garden ;  provided  three  conditions 
are  kept  in  view  in  introducing  them :  first, 
that  they  never  interfere  with  the  unity  and 
propriety  of  the  expansion,  or  effect,  of  the 
scene  to  which  they  belong;  secondly,  that 
they  be  not  such  as  will  be  much  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  weather;  and,  thirdly,  that  due 
preparation  be  made  for  them  by  some  descrip- 
tion of  architectural  or  garden esque  basement, 
plinth,  or  pedestal.     The  only  objects  in  which  plants  are  to  be 
grown,  that  we  know  of,  that  can  be  set  down  in  a  garden,  without 
an  architectural  basement  or  other  preparation,  are  the  hollow 
roots  of  trees;  but,  even  in  the  case  of  these,  we  would  have 
a  place  indicated   for  them  by  a  raised  or  a  depressed  panel 
of  turf.      The  only  description   of  architectural  or  sculptural 
objects  that  can  be  set  down  in  a  garden,  without  any  architec- 
tural  base  or  plinth,  are  those   hollow  Chinese  jars  or  vases 
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which  are  used  as  seats ;  and  even  these  never  please  so  well 
when  on  grass^  as  when  on  gravel  or  pavemenL  With  respect 
to  mineral  or  geological  specimens,  or  shells,  madrepores,  &&, 
we  would,  on  no  account  whatever,  place  them  on  the  naked 
tarf,  but  always  on  a  basement  (even  if  it  consist  of  only  one 
course  of  bricks  half  sunk),  which  should  be  seen  along  with  the 
shell  or  other  ornament,  and  to  which  the  latter  ought  to  appear 
to  belong.  To  place  open  vases  on  grass,  whether  intended  to 
remain  open,  or  to  be  filled  with  plants,  without  either  plinth  or 
pedestal,  however  frequently  this  may  be  done  in  gardens  of 
otherwise  great  merit,  is,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  art;  which  require  that  extremes  should  never 
meet,  and  that  there  should  be  an  obvious  and  sufficient  reason 
for  every  thing.  In  all  architectural  objects  whatever,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  a  vase  or  any  other  open  vessel,  there  should  be 
an  obvious  security  for  its  erect  and  firm  standing,  and  for  the 
brim  remaining  in  a  truly  horizontal  position ;  and  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  placing  it  on  a  foundation  of  masonry.  When 
such  vases  are  placed  on  grass,  they  are  generally  seen  leaning 
on  one  side ;  and,  instead  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  appropriate 
and  elegant  decoration,  they  excite  those  of  affectation,  and  of 
superfluous  and  tawdry  finery. 

Placed  on  a  level  surface  of  firmly  rolled  gravel,  they  are  not 
so  offensive  without  an  architectural  basement,  as  when  placed 
on  turf  or  dug  ground ;  but,  to  be  unexceptionable  in  this  re- 
spect, all  ponderous  objects,  of  the  stone,  earthenware,  or  me* 
tallic  kind,  ought  to  be  on  an  obviously  secure  foundation.  What 
can  be  more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  the  manner  in  which  tomb- 
stones in  burial-grounds  (even  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  the  Kensall 
Green  Cemetery)  are  seen  leaning  in  different  directions? 

Fig.  93.  shows  two  designs  for  front  gardens,  each  containing 
about  seven  perches  of  ground.  The  walks  are  supposed  to  be 
paved,  and  the  space  on  each  side,  not  covered  by  the  beds,  to  be 
turf.  In  the  left  design  are  shown  six  oval  or  circular  beds; 
two  of  which,  next  the  house,  may  be  devoted  to  bulbs  to  make  a 
show  in  spring,  to  be  succeeded  by  mignonette  for  fragrance 
during  summer.  The  two  circular  beds  facing  each  other,  in  the 
centre,  may  be  devoted  to  flowers  which  bloom  during  June, 
July,  and  August;  and  the  two  oval  beds  next  the  entrance 
may  be  planted  with  autumn-blooming  flowers,  such  as  the 
dahlia.  The  borders  next  the  separation  fences  are  supposed 
to  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  and  deciduous  flowering  shrubs, 
and  bulbs,  but  with  no  fibrous-rooted  biennials  or  annuals. 

In  the  right-hand  design,  the  centre  bed  should  be  planted 
with  evergreen  shrubs ;  or  with  one  handsome  evergreen,  such  as 
an  arbutus,  or  a  rhododendron,  pruned  into  a  regular  conical 
form,  so  as  to  look  gardenesque,  and  not  straggling.  The  eight 
beds  in  this  garden  may  be  planted  with  perennials,  so  as  to 
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have  each  bed  a  mass  of  flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  floral 
months,  and  equally  assorted  a£  to  colours,  ns  explained  in  p.217- 
A  Design  hy  Mr.  Suiger.  Fig.  94.  shows  two  designs  lor 
front  gardens  to  street  houses,  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  and  con- 
taining about  seven  perches  each.  The  wnllcs  in  both  gardens 
are  paved,  and  in  both  the  groundwork  for  the  beds  is  Inrf. 
In  the  left-hand  design  there  are  five  beds,  which  may  be 
thus  planted:  —  The  one  next  the  house  with  herbaceous  plants 
of  low  growth,  an  equal  nwrnber  for  every  floral  month ;  the 
two  adjoining  beds  with  difierent  kinds  of  perpetual-flowering 
China  roses ;  the  next  bed  for  dahlias  or  hollyhocks;  and  the 
bed  next  the  entrance  for  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  The  clr* 
cles  shown  in  the  four  angles  may  contain  broad  tazza  vases, 
elevated  on  pedestals,  and  filled  with  mignonette  ;  a  plaut  which 
never  ought  to  be  wanting  In  any  garden,  and  which  gives  out 
its  fragrance  much  bettrr  when  exposed  by  elevation  in  a  vase 
to  the  action  of  a  gentle  breeze,  than  when  recumbent  on  rich 
soil,  in  a  close  sheltered  situation.  Wherever  it  is  wished  to 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  mignonette,  and  the  situation  is  not  open 
and  airy,  it  ought  to  be  sown  or  planted  !n  pots,  boxes,  or  vases, 
and  elevated  on  pedestals,  on  the  tops  of  walls,  on  brackets 
projecting  from  walls,  or  on  balconies  projected  from  windows, 
u  8 
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In  the  right-hand  design,  there  are  eight  beds  on  the  lawn,  and 
a  narrow  border  round  the  boundary  walls.  These  walls  we 
would  plant  with  ivy,  interspersed  with  some  deciduous  creepers  ; 
and  the  border  and  the  beds  we  would  plant,  or  rather  sow, 
with  flowers,  without  any  shrubs  whatever,  except  standard  roses. 
On  each  bed  there  might  be  two  of  these,  and  in  the  borders  one 
nt  every  10  ft  The  beds  and  the  borders  we  would  sow  with 
those  kinds  of  North  American  annuals  which  have  beautiful 
flowers;  will  stand  the  open  air  during  winter;  and  which  will 
ripen  seeds  in  this. country,  and  sow  themselves.  These  annuals 
have  the  great  advantage  over  all  others,  that,  without  any 
care  or  protection  whatever,  they  come  into  flower  very  early  in 
spring,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  seeds  will  ripen,  drop,  and 
spring  up  again;  so  that  a  bed,  once  sown  with  one  of  these  kinds 
of  annuals,  will  continue  covered  with  it  for  several  years,  without 
any  other  care  than  that  of  occasionally  pulling  up  the  dead 
plants.  The  sorts  for  the  eight  beds  might  be  the  following,  one 
sort  being  confined  to  a  bed :  — 

Lepuwlphon  densindrus,  lilac.  Colldmia  linedris,  red. 

(£'nothera41bicane,  white.  Chrys^it   (Eichsch^ltxia)  crocea, 

CUrkin  pulch^lls,  purple.  orange. 

UiUa  achWearfoiia,  blue.  CollinBia  bJcoIor,  piokith. 

Madia  Regans,  yellow. 
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On  the  border  under  the  surrounding  walls,  we  would  sow  the 
following  sorts  of  North  American  annuals,  equally  mixed  toge- 
ther, with  the  addition  of  a  little  mignonette,  and  leave  the  whole 
to  reproduce  themselves  for  several  years,  doing  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  culture  than  pulling  up  the  weeds,  and  the  dead 
plants  as  they  drop  their  seeds,  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  oc- 
casionally scratching  the  soil  to  cover  the  seeds;  or  to  give  vigour 
to  the  plants  when  they  appear  to  want  it,  sprinkling  over  it, 
during  winter,  a  little  thoroughly  rotten  dung  or  soot.  The 
sorts  are,  — 


Colllnsia  bfcolor,  pinkiBh. 
Leptoslphon  densifldrus,  lilac. 

androsiceus,  lilac. 
Chryseu  (Eschschdltzia)  crocea, 
orange, 
californica,  yellow. 
Callidpsis  Atktnsoniana,  yellow  and 
brown, 
bf  color,  yellow. 

atrosangulnea,  rich   dark  orange 
and  brown. 
i2es^da  odorata  (the  mignonette), 
greenish  white. 


(EnodkertL  Lindleyana,  purple. 

Albicans,  white. 

decumbens,  purple. 

vimlnea,  purple. 
Okrkia  pulchella,  purple. 

elc^ns,  pinkish  purple. 
Qi]kt  ttu;olor,  whitish. 

ochillees/o&i,  blue. 
Afddia  elegans,  yellow. 
CoUooiia  grandiflora,  pink. 

linearis,  red. 
Nem6phila  insl^is,  blue. 
CollfnsM  grandiflora,  blue  and  white. 

verna,  blue  and  purple. 

The  beauty  of  a  front  garden  so  planted  and  managed  would 
not  be  of  the  gardenesque,  or  neat  and  distinct,  kind ;  but  it 
would  exhibit  neatness  combined  with  the  picturesque.  The 
neatness  would  be  displayed  in  the  smooth-kept  turf;  the  delicate 
and  correct  edgings  to  the  walk,  and  to  the  beds  and  borders ; 
and  the  regularity  of  the  position,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  heads, 
of  the  standard  roses.  The  picturesque  would  be  exemplified  in 
the  annual  flowers,  which  would  exhibit  an  assemblage  of  many 
brilliant  colours,  with  a  perpetual  fragrance  arising  from  the  mi- 
gnonette. If  these  beds  were  altogether  neglected,  they  would 
occasionally  get  bare  in  some  places,  and  become  too  much 
crowded  in  others;  but,  if  a  little  attention  were  paid  to  thin  out 
the  plants  where  they  were  too  thick;  to  transplant  some  into  places 
where  they  were  too  thin  (previously  stirring  the  soil) ;  to  cut 
down  and  water  where  it  was  wanted  to  produce  a  second  crop  of 
blossoms;  to  pull  up  dead,  decaying,  or  diseased  plants;  to  stir 
the  soil,  and  occasionally,  in  winter,  to  top-dress  it,  or  water  it 
with  liquid  manure;  such  a  garden  would  make  a  splendid  show 
from  March  till  December,  at  scarcely  any  cost.  The  mixture 
of  so  many  fine  plants  in  the  borders,  and  the  variegated  masses 
of  colour  that  they  would  produce  there,  would  be  quite  original. 
The  eight  beds  would  each  produce  a  brilliant  mass  of  one 
colour ;  while  the  roses,  if  they  were  of  the  perpetual-flowering 
kinds,  would  make  a  fine  display  throughout  the  whole  summer. 
Even  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  this  garden  would  be  intere^- 
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ingj  since  it  would  display  85  different  kinds  of  standard  roses, 
16  kinds  of  creepers  mixed  with  the  ivy,  and  12  genera  and 
24  species  of  annuals. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  this  mode  of  planting  may  be 
adapted  to  any  design,  but  not  so  well  to  those  where  dwarf 
shrubs  are  to  be  intermixed  with  herbaceous  flowering  plants ; 
because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  are  always  apt  to  appear  to  be 
crowding  and  injuring  the  shrubs ;  and,  in  short,  as  weeds. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  planting  and 
managing  a  flower-garden  to  Mr.  Caie,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Camden  Hill ;  the  elegantly  designed 
and  admirably  managed  garden  of  which  villa.  His  Grace  has 
kindly  permitted  us  to  give  a  plan  and  views  of  in  this  work. 

Designs  for  Front  Gardens  common  to  several  Houses  connected 
together  in  a  Street  or  Bow,  The  leading  principle  for  laying 
out  gardens  of  this  kind  is  the  same  as  that  for  laying  out  the 
gardens  to  individual  houses;  viz.  that  the  character  of  the  whole 
should  determine  the  character  of  the  parts.  Hence  the  rule, 
that,  when  the  space  to  be  laid  out  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram 
with  straight  sides,  the  walk  which  surrounds  it  should  be* 
straight ;  and  when  one  or  more  of  the  sides  are  curved,  then 
the  walk  or  walks  in  that  part  of  the  garden  should  coincide  with 
the  curvature.  The  conspicuousness  of  the  regular  boundary, 
and  the  formal  geometrical  character  of  the  adjoining  houses^ 
will  always  supply  an  obvious  and  sufiicient  reason  for  adopting 
this  mode  of  laying  out  a  narrow  strip  of  public  garden.  There  • 
may,  however,  be  exceptions,  as  there  are  to  all  rules :  such,  for 
example,  as  the  existence  of  some  objects  within  the  garden  that 
It  is  desirable  not  to  remove,  and  which  the  walk  must  deviate 
from  the  straight  line  or  regular  curve  to  pass  round ;  or  of 
others,  either  within  or  without  its  boundary,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  extraordinary  exertions  to  conceal  or  to  displaVf 
and  which  might  require  naked  places  or  plantations  that  would 
interfere  with  regularity.  Without  these  or  some  other  anomalous' 
circumstances,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  in  good  or  in 
reasonable  taste,  to  introduce  many  winding  walks,  or  walks 
irregular  in  their  direction,  in  such  gardens ;  tnough  we  acknow- 
ledge that  this  is  the  fashionable  mode,  and  one  which,  on  that 
account,  and  also,  perhaps,  as  presenting  a  more  violent  contrast 
with  the  lines  of  the  buildings,  is  at  present  more  generally 
pleasing.  There  is  another  argument  against  the  regular  sym- 
metrical mode  recommended  by  us  of  laying  out  these  gardens ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  public  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  their  violent 
antipathy  to  straight  lines  in  ornamental  gardens,  as  belonging 
to  the  geometric,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  formal,  style;  a  style  still 
as  much  disliked  by  many  persons,  as  Gothic  architecture  was 
half  a  century  ago.     As  soon,  however,  a^  reason  shall  have 
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its  due  influence  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  and  the 
geometrical  style  and  the 
irregular  style  shall  be 
estimated  according  to 
their  respective  merits, 
and  their  adaptation  for 
particular  purposes,  it 
will  be  found  that  the 
geometrical  style  is 
atone  adapted  for  all 
town  gardens  whatever, 
whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. We  shall  now 
submit  one  example  in 
what  we  consider  to  be 
the  true  style,  and  two 
or  three  by  Mr.  Rutger, 
in  the  style  which  is  at 
present  fashionable  in 
London. 

Hyde  Park  Gardens. 
Fig.  95.  is  a  plan  for 
laying  out  a  piece  of 
ground  in  front  of  a 
row  of  first-rate  houses 
now  building  between 
Bayswater  and  London, 
and  to  be  called  Hyde 
Park  Gardens.  The 
direction  of  the  houses 
and  of  the  ground  is  east 
and  west;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  garden  is 
finely  exposed  to  the 
sooth.  The  ground  to 
be  laid  out  as  garden  is 
above  800  ft.  in  length, 
and  150  ft.  in  width.  In 
front  of  the  houses,  and 
extending  their  whole 
length  on  one  level, 
there  is  a  terrace  raised 
<>ver  the  offices,  8  ft 
high,  and  50  ft.  broad, 
from  which,  and  also 
iVom  all   the  windows, 
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there  will  be  a  commanding  view  over  tlie  garden  in  the  ibre^ 
ground,  to  Hyde  Park,  as  a  middle  distance ;  and  to  the  Surrey 
Hills,  bordering  the  horizon.  The  plan  (J^.  95.)  shows  only  one 
half  the  length  of  the  garden ;  the  other  half  being  supposed  to 
be  laid  out  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  figure.  The  terrace  is  indicated  at  a  a ;  and  b  shows  the 
descents  from  the  terrace  of  each  house  to  the  garden.  The 
portion  of  terrace  in  front  of  each  house  is  separated  from 
the  portions  adjoining  by  separation  walls.  The  garden  we 
propose  to  lay  out  with  a  view  to  producing  long  straight  spaces 
for  walking  on,  both  of  gravel  and  of  turf;  and  to  contrive  the 
planting  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while  all  the  walks  are 
shaded  to  a  certain  extent  during  summer,  the  sun  will  shine  on 
them  during  winter.  The  style  of  planting  we  propose  to  be 
strictly  gardenesque,  not  admitting  more  than  two  plants  of  any 
species  or  variety  of  tree  or  shrub  throughout  the  entire  garden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  shrubs  used  for  the  boundary  hedge. 
In  so  far  as  two  plants  of  a  kind  were  used,  we  would  not  place 
these  together,  but  one  in  one  half  of  the  garden,  and  the  other 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  half,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving symmetry ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  that  one  half 
the  garden  might  reflect  the  other.  We  are  aware  that  this  is 
rendering  it  liable  to  Pope's  satirical  lines ;  but  satire,  in  this  as 
in  various  other  instances,  is  no  proof  of  error.  We  propose  to 
surround  the  whole  garden  with  a  border  {c  c)  12  ft.  wide ;  the 
sides  next  the  public  road,  on  the  south,  east,  and  west,  having 
an  evergreen  hedge  of  Adcuba  japonica,  with  standard  variegated 
hollies  alternating  with  the  different  species  of  CVatse^'gus,  at  re- 
gular distances ;  and  the  space  between  that  hedge  and  the  walk 
being  planted  with  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
forming  a  sloping  bank,  rising  from  the  walk  to  the  summit  of 
the  hedge.  In  this  border  we  would  introduce  bulbs,  but  no 
fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  and  no  roses.  The  border 
next  the  terrace  we  would  devote  to  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  the  more  choice  flowers,  all  planted  at  regular  distances,  and 
conspicuously  named.  I'he  terrace  wall  we  would  plant  with 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  and  shrubs  of  the  more  rare  and 
beautiful  flowering  kinds,  including  the  evergreen  and  deciduous 
magnolias,  the  fragrant  Chinese  and  Japan  honeysuckles,  jas- 
mines, pomegranates,  myrtles,  and  other  beautiful  and  fragrant 
or  rare  plants.  At  the  ends  of  the  garden  (</),  and  in  the  middle 
{e\  we  propose  to  place  some  beds  of  evergreen  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  to  shelter  benches  for  sitting  on,  and  conceal  them  from 
the  walks  behind ;  and,  with  the  side  rows  of  trees  and  beds,  to 
form  the  interior  of  each  half  of  the  garden  into  a  compartment 
for  large  parties  to  walk  on,  in  the  manner  of  a  public  pro- 
menade; and  on  the  two  sides  of  this  space  next  the  walks,  we 
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would  place  alternately  a  circular  bed  of  flowers  {/)  and  a 
low  tree  {g).  The  circular  beds  are  12  ft  in  diameter;  and 
each  is  supposed  to  be  planted  with  only  one  kind  of  flower, 
so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour.  The  trees  are  pro- 
posed to  be  alternately  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds,  and  of 
such  sorts  as  do  not  exceed  30  ft  hi  height.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
will  penetrate  through  the  heads  of  the  deciduous  trees  in  winter, 
so  as  to  dry  the  walks ;  while  in  summer,  the  trees,  being  in  leaf, 
will,  in  conjunction  with  the  evergreen  trees  alternating  with 
tliem,  throw  the  greater  part  of  the  walks  into  shade.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  trees  in  the  front  hedge  alternate  with  the 
spaces  between  the  trees  on  the  grass,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  view  of  the  public  road  will  be  completely  excluded  from 
the  terrace,  and  the  trees  in  the  garden  joined  in  effect  with  the 
trees  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  plan,  the  trees  make  a  very  insig- 
nificant appearance,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  situation  of 
their  stems  only  being  indicated :  but,  if  the  soil  be  properly  pre- 
pared, their  heads,  when  of  ten  years'  growth,  will  project  as 
far  as  the  line  of  the  walk;  and  so  far  inwards,  on  the  compart- 
ment of  turf,  as  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  space  for  the  parade 
to  25  ft.  or  SO  ft.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  circles  of  flowers 
we  would  plant  a  tall  standard  rose ;  and  in  the  border  next  the 
terrace  there  might  be  a  row  of  standard  roses,  with  here  and 
there  a  cone  of  climbing  roses.  The  central  circle  {h)  may  either 
be  an  open  temple  for  taking  shelter  in  during  rain,  or  a  basin 
of  water  and  a  fountain.  On  the  lawn  side  of  the  masses  of 
plantation  at  d  and  ^,  there  should  be  benches  on  which  parties 
might  sit  and  look  along  the  promenade.  Under  most  of  the 
single. trees  on  the  lawn,  there  ought  to  be  one  or  two  light  bam- 
boo chairs  or  China-ware  seats,  to  be  moved  about  at  pleasure, 
so  that  the  parties  wishing  to  sit  on  them  might  either  look 
towards  the  broad  gravel  walk,  or  the  central  promenade.  We 
have  shown  no  garden  ornaments,  such  as  vases,  &c.,  consider- 
ing that  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  seats, 
which  will  serve  as  ornaments  as  well  as  useful  objects,  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  parapet  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  to  the  marginal 
wall  of  the  basin  of  water. 

We  have  said  nothing  respecting  draining  the  ground,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  &c.,  having  already  shown  the  importance  of 
these  and  other  preliminary  preparations ;  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  suggest,  that,  in  the  keeping  of  the  garden,  the  expense 
will  be  considerably  lessened  by  having  pipes  of  water  conveyed 
under  ground,  with  cocks  and  branch  pipes  rising  to  the  surface 
at  moderate  distances,  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  watering  both  the  plants  and  the  turf.  The  branch 
pipes  which  come  up  to  the  surface  should  be  concealed  by 
small  caps,  fitted  into  stones,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
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grass ;  and  these  pipes  should  have  stopcocks  close  under  the 
caps,  to  which  delivery  pipes  may  be  screwed  on  by  die  gardener, 
when  he  wants  a  supply  of  water  for  filling  his  watering-pot,  or 
barrow-engine,  and  taken  off  when  he  has  done  watering ;  or, 
if  the  water  be  supplied  direct  from  the  main  source,  and  that  is 
sufficiently  elevated  to  occasion  a  considerable  pressure,  the 
watering  may  be  performed  at  once  by  means  of  flexible  hose 
screwed  on  to  the  branch  service-pipes.  If  these  modes  should  be 
considered  too  expensive,  pumps  may  either  be  placed  at  certain 
distances,  so  as  to  be  partially  concealed  in  the  boundary  border 
of  shrubs  or  in  the  terrace  wall ;  or  on  the  lawn,  in  the  place  of 
two  or  three  of  the  trees,  and  covered  with  some  description  of 
weeping  tree.  Thus,  four  pumps  would  be  suflicient  for  each 
half  of  the  garden,  and  they  might  be  placed  at  f,  kj  l,  and  m, 
and  concealed  by  a  weeping  lentiscus-leaved  ash,  a  weeping 
Sophbra  pendula,  a  weeping  Queen  Mary's  thorn,  a  weeping 
Turkey  oak,  a  parasol  acacia,  and  a  weeping  purple  beech; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  being  trained  to  framework,  so  as  to 
form  a  regular  canopy.  Or,  in  lieu  of  any  of  these  trees,  arti- 
ficial weeping  trees  might  be  formed  of  giant  ivy  and  variegated 
common  ivy,  trained  over  hemispherical  framework,  which  would 
have  an  admirable  effect,  especially  in  winter. 

Expense  and  Mode  of  Management.  If  this  garden  were 
planted  with  the  finer  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  these,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  of  considerable  size,  the  expense,  for  plants 
alone,  would  amount  to  nearly  500/.  This,  by  some,  may  be 
considered  a  large  sum ;  but,  surely,  no  description  of  garden  in 
London  so  well  merits  being  planted  in  the  very  best  manner 
as  that  in  question,  situated  as  it  is  on  a  good  soil  and  subsoil, 
open  to  the  south,  and  sheltered  by  high  houses  to  the  north, 
east,  and  west.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  having  Hyde 
Park  in  front,  and  Kensington  Gardens  on  the  south-west ;  so 
that,  as  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  are  never  likely 
to  be  built  on,  Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  suburban  smoke  than  any  other  London  garden  what- 
ever. If  this  piece  of  ground  were  planted  as  we  propose,  with 
no  triplicates,  except  in  the  case  of  the  hedge  plants,  and  of 
some  of  the  finer  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  terrace  wall,  such  as 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  M.  conspicua,  M.  Soulangeana,  and  M. 
purpurea,  camellias,  myrtles,  Eriob6trya,  Photinia,  Stransvae^'sia, 
Chinese  and  Japan  honeysuckles,  &c.,  of  each  of  which  there 
might  be  four  plants,  it  would  contain  all  the  ilite  of  the 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  live  in  the  climate  of  London  in  the 
open  garden ;  as  well  as  of  the  somewhat  delicate  or  half-hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  terrace  wall.  These  will  amount  to 
about  500  sorts ;  and,  if  they  be  named,  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  be  named  also,  this  would  add  considerably  to  die  interest 
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of  the  garden^  especially  for  young  people*  With  respect  to 
the  inanagement,  it  ought  either  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
mercial gardener,  who  has  a  nursery,  with  hot-houses  or  pits ; 
or  under  the  care  of  a  head  gardener,  who  ought  to  have  a 
small  piece  of  ground  as  a  reserve  garden,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  pits.  The  reason  why  the  person  having 
charge  of  this  garden  should  have  pits  and  a  reserve  ground  is, 
that  the  flower-beds  will  require  to  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continual  succession  of  flowers ; 
and,  as  many  of  these  flowers  will  be  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
calceolarias,  and  other  green-house  plants,  the  necessity  of  pits, 
tor  preserving  these  during  winter,  and  bringing  them  forward 
in  spring,  is  obvious.  One  of  the  objects  of  interest  connected 
with  every  garden  is,  seeing  the  operations  performed  in  it; 
and,  during  hot  weather  in  summer,  when  it  is  found  useful  to 
water  the  headti  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  free  them  from  dust 
and  insects,  and  sometimes  also  the  grass,  to  preserve  its  ver« 
dure,  the  playing  of  the  engines,  and  the  refreshing  influence  of 
the  artificial  showers,  will  be  gratifying  and  amusing  to  specta- 
tors in  the  houses  and  on  the  terrace.  Every  one  who  has  seen 
the  watering  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  will 
readily  understand  what  we  mean.  If,  instead  of  a  temple,  a 
basin  and  fountain  were  formed  in  the  centre,  it  need  only  play 
during  so  many  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  till  sunset ; 
but,  unless  it  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a 
powerful  jet,  it  would  be  much  better  dispensed  with. 

A  fountain  which  does  not  throw  the  water  up  to  the  height  of 
50  ft.,  in  a  column  S  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  would  be  unworthy 
of  this  situation.  A  drooping  fountain  of  10  ft.  or  12ft.  in 
height,  would  be  the  most  economical  kind;  but  this  kind  of 
fountain,  depending  for  its  beauty  mainly  on  its  architecture  and 
sculpture,  is  much  less  grand  than  a  single  jet.  The  fountain 
consisting  of  a  single  jet  may  be  worked  by  steam,  the  engine 
being  placed  in  the  mews  behind  the  houses,  or  in  some  con- 
cealed situation,  which  may  be  several  hundred  yards  distant ; 
and  one  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  fountain  is,  that  the  same 
water  being  forced  up,  and  falling  down  alternately,  scarcely 
any  fresh  supply  is  required;  while  a  reason  in  favour  of  a  droop- 
ing architectural  fountain  is,  that,  as  its  beauty  depends  more  on 
its  architecture  than  its  display  of  water,  it  need  not  be  played, 
except  when  water  is  wanted  for  the  supply  of  the  wells  for 
the  different  pumps ;  each  of  these  being  understood  to  have  a 
communication  with  the  basin. 

Management.  The  principal  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  this  garden,  besides  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
flowers  as  already  mentioned,  will  be  training  the  trees  against  the 
terrace  wall,  and  adjusting  their  branches,  so  that  the  strong-grow- 
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in^  kinds  do  not  injure  the  weaker ;  and  that  the  branches  of  kinds 
which  flower  before  the  leaves  come  out,  such  as  Magnolia  con- 
spicua,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  &c.,  be  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  the  branches  of  evergreen  trees,  in  order  to  display  the  blos- 
soms, during  winter  and  in  early  spring,  with  greater  effect.  The 
trees  on  the  lawn  should  be  trained  to  form  well-balanced  heads ; 
and  the  shrubs  in  the  boundary  border  should  be  kept  symmetri- 
cal, and  pruned  or  thinned  out,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  on  every  side ;  and,  though  close  to-^ 
gether,  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other.  To  insure 
this  result,  and  to  preserve  a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  border,  as  well  as  to  make  certain  of  a  vigorous 
growth  and  an  abundant  show  of  blossoms,  the  greater  part  of 
the  shrubs,  particularly  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other 
American  kinds,  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  in  fresh  soil 
every  six  or  seven  years.  The  standard  roses  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  the  climbing  roses,  intended  to  cover 
cones,  pyramids,  poles,  or  parasols,  should  be  trained  equally 
over  them,  and  either  often  pruned,  or  scarcely  pruned  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds.  The  boundary  hedge 
of  Auciiba  japonica  (or,  if  this  shrub  should  be  objected  to,  of  Z«au« 
rus  nobilis  or  myrtle-leaved  box)  should  not  be  clipped,  on  account 
of  injuring  the  leaves  ;  but  carefully  pruned  with  the  knife,  so  as 
to  keep  it  in  the  proper  shape  to  form  a  compact  hedge.  The  heads 
of  the  trees  in  this  hedgerow  ought  to  have  none  of  their  branches 
nearer  the  ground  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  as  well  to  keep  them  above 
the  heads  of  passengers  along  the  public  path,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  the  shrubs  in  the  border  by  too  much  shade*  If, 
owing  to  some  of  the  trees  being  only  to  be  purchased  of  a  small 
size,  and  to  others  not  being  properly  trained  in  the  nursery,  they 
should  have  short  or  crooked  heads,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  bestow  some  pains  on  their  training.  In  general,  tying  the 
main  stem  to  a  single  iron  rod  or  Kyanised  wooden  stake 
will  suffice ;  but,  in  difficult  cases,  the  object  is  to  be  effected 
by  four  perpendicular  wooden  posts  or  iron  rods  being  placed 
near  the  trunk,  and  two  horizontal  arms  of  the  tree  being  nailed 
or  tied  to  them  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  ]2ft. ;  while,  placed  on 
these,  there  may  be  three  rings  formed  by  iron  rods,  of,  say, 
3  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  9  ft.  in  diameter.  The  stem  may  be  trained  to 
one  of  the  four  upright  stakes,  and  the  lower  branches  proceed- 
ing from  it  to  the  rings.  A  very  handsome  symmetrical-headed 
tree  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years; 
after  which  the  posts  and  rings  may  be  removed.  If  this  be 
thought  too  much  trouble,  the  trees  in  the  hedge  may  be  all 
trained  into  fastigiate  shapes,  like  that  of  the  common  cypress 
or  the  CVatas^gus  stricta,  when  they  will  neither  be  within  the 
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reach  of  the  foot  passengers,  nor  injure  the  shrubbery  inside  by 
their  shade. 

The  grass  of  the  lawn  ought  to  be  kept  short  and  smooth,  by 
frequent  mowing  and  rolling;  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  by 
constant  watering  during  dry  weather;  and  the  gravel  should  be 
often  rolled,  so  as  to  be  as  firm  and  smooth  as  a  pavement,  and 
of  a  rich  yellow;  and  the  grass,  gravel,  and  dug  ground,  ought 
all  to  be  kept  quite  free  from  worm-casts,  by  watering  them  with 
pellucid  lime-water.  No  insects  ought  to  be  allowed  to  appear 
on  any  of  the  plants ;  all  remains  of  flowers  should  be  cut  off 
the  moment  they  begin  to  decay ;  and  not  a  single  dead  leaf 
or  twig  ought  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  garden.  To 
effect  all  these  objects,  a  first-rate  gardener  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  such  a  gardener  will  reasonably  require  a  salary 
greater  than  that  given  to  a  gardener  in  a  gentleman's  establish- 
ment in  the  country  ;  because  the  situation  in  the  public  garden  is 
out  of  the  common  routine,  and,  should  he  lose  it,  he  would  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  another  in  private  service.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  expense  of  this  garden,  including  the  salary  of 
the  head  gardener  and  his  assistants,  amounted  to  300/.  a  year; 
as  this  expense  would  be  divided  among  thirty  families,  each,  for 
the  moderate  annual  sum  of  10/.,  will  enjoy  one  of  the  finest 
gardens  of  the  kind  that  can  be  created  in  the  vicinity  of 
London. 

Remarks.  We  do  not  give  the  plan  Jig.  95.  p.  295.,  as  being 
better  in  its  details  than  manv  which  we  or  others  could 
devise :  we  do  not,  for  example,  say  the  borders  and  walks  should 
be  exactly  of  the  breadth  which  we  have  exhibited,  or  that  the 
circle  is  the  only  proper  form  for  the  flower-beds ;  that  there 
may  not  be  a  greater  space  covered  with  flowers,  or  a  greater 
number  of  trees  ;  or  that  the  trees  may  not  be  planted  in  groups 
or  rows,  insteadof  being  planted  singly.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  flower-beds  being  pentagons, 
squares,  or  parallelograms,  or,  in  short,  any  simple  regular  figure, 
provided  that  figure  be  repeated  at  regular  distances.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  trees  being  placed  in  threes  instead  of  singly, 
provided  each  of  the  three  is  placed  in  the  angle  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  these  triangles  are  regularly  repeated.  AH  that  we 
contend  for  as  to  principle  is,  that  regularity  and  symmetry 
ought  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  design ;  and  all  that  we  insist 
on  in  regard  to  utility  is,  that  in  all  public  gardens  the  w*alks 
ought  to  be  broad,  and  either  straight  or  in  very  large  curves,  in 
order  that  several  people  may  walk  on  them  abreast;  and  that 
no  individual  or  party  may  ever  meet  another  suddenly,  which 
ibey  are  likely  to  do  in  walks  making  quick  turns.  Another  prin- 
ciple of  utility  is,  that  there  ought  to  be  long  and  broad  spaces  of 
lawn  for  walking  upon  ;  because  some  prefer  lawn  to  gravel,  and 
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Others  can  walk  on  the  former,  but  not  on  the  latter;  and  that 
these  brood  spaces  of  lawn  ought  to  be  continuous,  whether  io 
ample  curves  or  straif(ht  lines,  and  never  short,  narrow,devious, or 
tortuous.  Broad  walks  are  alwaj's  understood  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  two  or  more  persons  to  walk  together;  and  as, 
in  walking,  they  will  necessarily  be  engaged  in  conversation,  sud- 
den turns  in  the  walk  must  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  subject  of  discourse.  Narrow  winding  walks  are 
suited  for  persons  who  like  to  walk  alone,  fur  solitary  thinkers, 
and  for  those  who  shun  public  view;  they  are  therefore  well 
adapted  for  private  gardens,  or  for  the  more  secluded  and  private 
parts  of  public  gardens,  but,  in  the  latter,  by  no  means  of  general 
application.  A  third  principle  of  utility  which  we  contend  for 
is,  that,  in  all  gardens  in  towns,  as  these  ai-e  necessarily  in  a  con- 
fined atmosphere  from  the  surrounding  buildings,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface, 
than  in  open  airy  gardens  in  the  country;  and  that  trees  or 
shrubs  with  clear  stems  to  the  height  of  6  il.  or  8  ft.  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  immense  bushes  covering  a  great  breadth  oT surface, 
as  allowing  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  to  carry  off  damps.  An 
open  airy  public  garden  is  also  better  adapted  for  a  place  of 
exercise  for  children ;  because  the  surface  dries  sooner  after  rain, 
and  is  of  greater  extent  for  them  to  play  on.  It  is  evident  that 
these  principles  admit  of  being  followed  out  on  a  small  scale  as 
well  as  on  a  large  one,  and  with  the  commonest  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  with  the  most  expensive. 

The  garden  referred  to  is  about  to  be  laid  out  with  winding 
walks  of  difTerent  breadths,  and  with  clumps  and  scattered  trees, 
in  the  manner  of  modern  pleasure-grounds.  The  plan,  of  which 
Mr.  Forrest,  the  author,  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  take  a  copy, 
we  shall  probably  give  as  supplementary  to  this  work  ;  because, 
though  it  is  for  a  public  garden,  yet,  as  the  chief  aim  which  we 
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propose  to  ourselves  is  that  of  popularising  sound  principles  of 
iast«,  discussions  on  a  public  garden  maj'  be  rendered  as  in- 
structive to  the  readers  of  the  Suburban  Gardener  as  those  on  n 
private  one. 

We  shall  now  give  two  or  three  designs  for  gardens  common 
to  several  houses,  by  Mr.  Bulger. 

A  Front  Garden  common  to  21  Houses.  Fig.  96.  is  a  design 
for  a  garden  common  to  21  houses,  forming  a  connected  row 
or  street.  The  houses  are  approached  by  a  carriage  drive, 
with  a  small  en  trance- lodge  at  each  end.  The  carriage  road 
is  lOfl.  broad;  and  from  this  there  are  paved  pathways,  4  ft. 
broad,  to  the  front  door  of  each  house.  "  The  front,"  Mr. 
Rutger  observes,  "  is  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  modern  flower- 
garden,  with  shaded  walks  towards  the  boundary  fence.  An 
alcove  stands  in  the  centre ;  and  there  is  a  seat  at  each  angle 
where  the  two  walks  join.  The  small  circles  at  the  two  extreme 
comers  may  either  represent  rotundas  for  sitting  in,  or  situations 
for  statues,  vases,  and  other  embellishments.  The  small  walks 
are  recommended  to  be  laid  down  with  flagstones."  Nothing 
can  be  more  judiciously  contrived  than  the  carriage  road  in  this 
design,  and  the  convenient  way  in  which  the  occupier  of  every 
house  may  be  set  down  before  his  own  door ;  but.  In  point  of 
utility,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  gravel  walk,  perfectly 
straight  from  the  one  rotunda  to  the  other,  for  children  and 
their  maids  to  walk  on,  would  not  have  been  preferable  to 
the  winding  walk  shown.  In  this  case,  the  space  between  the 
walk  and  the  boundary  fence  would  remain  as  it  is,  viz.  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  to  form  a  screen  from  the  street.  The 
pavilions  might  be  turned  into  alcoves  facing  each  other.  The 
wolk  which  joins  the  terrace  to  the  carriage  approach  should 
be  narrower  than  the  terrace  i  and,  instead  of  communicating 
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with  it  at  the  ends,  which  might  endanger  children  leaving  the 
garden  and  entering  on  the  carriageroad  when  a  carriage  was 
coining  in  or  going  out,  it  might  join  it  directly  in  tlie  centre, 
where  the  point  of  junction  would  be  attended  with  least  dai^r. 
The  flower-beds  on  the  space  between  the  terrace  and  the 
road  would,  in  this  case,  require  to  be  differently  arranged) 
especially  tuwardH  the  middle,  which  might  easily  be  done  by 
any  one  who  understands  the  general  principle  of  connecting  the 
beds  which  we  have  laid  down,  so  as  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  design  and  of  breadth  of  effect;  the  latter  being  attained  by 
broad  spaces  of  turf  without  beds.  While  we  state  this,  it  is  but 
due  to  Mr.  Rutger,  to  add  that  his  design  would  have  a  more 
varied  appearance,  and  be  richer  to  look  on,  than  ours. 

Fig.  97.,  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  represents  the  plan  of  a  garden 
common  to  a  crescent  of  houses,  in  which  the  separate  entrances 
to  each  house  are  not  shown  ;  because  the  space,  b  ft.  broad, 
between  the  carriage-drive  and  the  houses  is  one  continued  pave- 
ment, which  will  form  an  excellent  promenade  for  children  when 
the  gravel  and  the  turf  are  too  wet  for  their  feet.  The  ^lace  be- 
tween the  common  approach  road  and  the  front  fence  is  laid  out 
as  a  lawn  and  shrubbery,  with  the  groups  of  shrubs,  and  winding 
rows  of  single  shrubs  and  low  trees,  interspersed  with  beds  of 
flowers.  The  centre  of  the  circular  space  is  intended  for  a  foun- 
tain, or  any  other  appropriate  embellishment ;  and  at  the  back 
of  tl»s  circle  is  an  alcove,  with  a  bench  for  sitting  on.  The  other 
small  circles  and  squares  are  intended  to  represent  the  founda* 
tioiis  for  statues,  and  for  vases  to  be  filled  with  flowers ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  interspersed  with  movable  seats.  The  walks  nujr 
be  of  gravel,  as  more  suitable  for  such  as  are  of  a  winding  d^ 
rection  than  pavement ;  and  they  should  be  kept  smooth  and 
firm  by  being  frequently  rolled  with  a  cast-lroo  roller,  whicb  may 
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be  concealed  when  not  in  use,  among  the  screen  of  shrubs  in 
front.  At  each  of  the  enlrance-zales  to  the  approach  road  there 
is  a  lodge,  the  occupiers  of  which  may  be  employed  to  look 
after  the  garden. 

Fig.  98.  is  a  design  by  Mr.  Rutger  for  a  front  garden  to  a 
group  of  six  houses.  The  carriage  entrance  is  at  each  end,  from 
the  adjoining  streets ;  and  there  is  a  broad  terrace-waik  between 
the  approach  rood  and  the  boundary  fence.  The  groups  on  the 
turf  at  (he  two  extreme  ends  are  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs.  The  largest  group  in  the  centre  consists  of  dwarf  and 
standard  roses;  and  the  remaining  five  groups  ere  of  red,  white, 
blue,  yellow,  and  variegated  flowers  ;  the  latter  filling  the  central 
group.  The  boundary  fence  is  concealed  by  a  hedge  of  varie- 
gated hollies.  The  single  specimens  of  shrubs  and  low  trees  on 
the  lawn  are  chiefly  evergreens;  such  as  arbutns,  aucuba,  ma- 
bonia,  photinia,  phillyrea,  laurustinus,  and  alaternus,  with 
tome  deciduous  flowering  sorts ;  such  as  althiBa  frutex,  Persian 
lilac,  Cydonia  japdnica,  &c.  In  the  variegated  holly  hedge  there 
may  be  standard  thorns  alternating  with  evergreen  fastigiate- 
growing  low  trees,  such  as  thuja,  cupressus,  juniperus,  &c. 
Close  to  the  houses  tbere  are  beds  for  flowers,  which  may  either 
be  of  low-growing  perennial  kinds,  mixed  with  bulbs,  calculated 
to  make  a  display  as  much  as  practicable  every  month  during 
the  year ;  or  it  may  be  devoted  to  bulbs  and  annuals  only.  The 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  garden  common  to  several  houses,  Mr. 
Rutger  observes,  consists  in  its  displaying  a  greater  variety  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  than  could  be  done  in  any  separate 
fr<Hit  garden ;  for  each  ol  the  six  families  will  enjoy  the  appear- 
ance of  these,  as  much  as  if  the  entire  garden  were  their  own.  It 
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is  supposed  In  be  plnnted  with  the  hnndsomer,  but  not  with  the 
most  cofitly,  kinds  ol'tree^  aikI  shmbs,  aiid  would,  thererore,  not 
be  expensive  nt  the  outset,  tind  would  he  easily  kept  in  onler 
afterwards.  The  first  cost  of  preparinj;;  the  ground,  roiniiiig  the 
walks,  and  planting,  may  amount  to  60/. ;  and  the  annual  cost  to 
keep  it  in  the  very  highest  order,  to  18/. ;  the  savinj;,  therefore, 
to  each  individual  family  is  obvious.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
garden  is,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  private ;  but  lo  each  house 
it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  back  garden,  to  supply  this 
desideratum,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  essential  to  die  comfort 
of  every  residence. 

Remarks-  From  gardens  common  to  several  street  houses, 
the  natural  transition  is  to  those  of  public  stjuares;  hut,  as  the 
same  principles  which  we  have  laid  down  (p.  29*-)  for  arranging 
public  gardens  generally  are  apjilicable  to  gardens  for  ^<]uare8, 
ns  well  as  to  those  for  crescents  or  rows  of  houses,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  loniter  on  the  subject 

Renovating  Fourth-rate  Sitburlxin  Gardens.  Whoever  does 
not  build  or  take  possession  of  a  new  house,  so  as  to  have  the 
garden  to  lay  out  himself,  will,  on  changing  his  residence,  pro- 
bably find  that  the  garden  of  his  new  abode  requires  renovating. 
To  ascertain  how  far  tliii,  is  necessary,  he  has  only  to  test  every 
part  of  his  garden  by  the  principles  and  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  which  we  have  already  laid  down;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  our  remarks  here  In  directing  his  attention  to  those 
points  in  which  an  old  garden  will  generally  be  found  defective. 
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The  tmdergroiind  drainage,  in  a  garden  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  twenty  years,  will  frequently  be  found  more  or 
less  choked  up;  the  indications  uf  which  are  dampness  and  moss 
on  certain  parts  of  the  walks,  where  the  surface  is  lowest;  a 
sodden,  black,  soU  appearance  in  the  soil,  not  easy  to  describe; 
and  mossiness  and  canker  in  the  fruit  trees.  When  the  drain- 
age is  defective,  there  is  no  remedy  but  digging  out  the  drains, 
and  forming  others  in  their  stead,  in  the  same  or  in  preferable 
directions,  and  with  fresh  materials.  The  surface  drainage,  also, 
will  often  be  found  defective,  from  the  ground,  when  tlie  garden 
was  first  formed,  having  settled  unequally;  and  this  evil  having 
been  aggravated  during  a  scries  of  years.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
hollow  places  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil  will  hold  water 
in  pools  after  every  heavy  shower;  where  the  walk  has  sunk,  the 
gravel  will  have  become  blackened  or  muddy  on  the  surface,  and 
the  box  or  other  plant  edging  will  look  pale  and  sickly.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  but  releveling  the  surface ;  which  implies 
taking  np  the  gravel  of  the  walk  and  its  edgings,  as  well  as  such 
of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  as  may  grow  in  the  hollow  spaces ; 
and,  after  raising  the  whole  with  fresh  earth  and  gravel,  to  re- 
place the  plants.  The  sewerage,  or  drain,  from  the  house  to  the 
public  drain  or  sewer,  and  also  the  means  of  conveying  water  to 
tlie  house,  whether  by  pipes  from  a  public  company,  or  a  well  or 
timk,  should  be  examined.  The  well  will  most  probably  refjiiire 
cleaning,  and,  possibly,  its  sides  may  want  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tanks. 
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The  boundary  walls,  or  fences,  of  the  garden,  of  whatever  kind 
these  may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  require  some  repaiirs.  If  they 
are  brick  walls,  on  which  trees  have  been  trained  for  many  years, 
the  bricks  will  be  full  of  nail-holes,  and  their  joints  will  be  found 
open  from  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar.  The  common  mode  of 
remedying  this  evil  is  to  repoint  the  wall ;  that  is,  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  between  the  bricks  with  fresh  mortar,  replacing  any 
greatly  damaged  bricks  With  new  ones :  ^but,  as  this  is  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  mode  is 
to  brush  over  the  entire  wall  with  a  mixture  of  Roman  cement 
and  water,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with  a  brush.  The  wall 
having  been  previously  brushed  over  with  water  to  clear  it  from 
any  loose  materials,  the  mixture  should  be  instantly  applied; 
and  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  or  it  will  set  in  the 
vessel  it  was  made  in.  If  one  coating  of  this  liquid  cement  be 
not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  holes,  a  second  may  be  given,  after 
the  first  has  been  two  or  three  days  laid  on ;  or  even  a  third,  if 
necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  wall  tolerably  even.  An 
old  dilapidated  brick  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
was  treated  in  this  manner  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
ever  since  been  almost  as  good  as  new.  The  coping  of  walls 
should  be  examined  ^nd  rendered  water-tight;  otherwise,  the 
water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  rot  it. 
For  the  repair  of  copings,  cement  is  admirably  adapted;  and,  even 
if  the  coping  should  require  to  be  entirely  renewed,  plates  of 
artificial  stone,  formed  of  cement,  will,  in  many  situations,  be 
found  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other.  When  a  wall  is  in  a 
bad  state,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  bestow  much  ex- 
pense in  repairing  it,  the  cheapest  mode  that  we  know  of  for 
keeping  it  standing  for  a  great  many  years  is,  to  plant  ivy  at  its 
base,  and  allow  it  to  run  up ;  in  which  case  the  ivy  will  not  only 
protect  the  sides  of  the  wall  but  will  form  a  mantled  coping  to 
its  top.  When  the  boundary  fence  is  of  wood,  it  should  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  parts  are  rotten  *'  between 
wind  and  water"  (that  is,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil),  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case  while  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  is  fresh  and 
strong.  In  this  case,  the  posts  should  either  be  entirely  renewed, 
or  the  cheaper  mode  adopted  of  inserting  fresh  posts  cldse  to  the 
rotten  ones,  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  surface.  By  nailing  these  short  new  posts  to  the  sound  part  of 
the  old  posts,  the  fence  may  be  kept  up  during  another  lease.  A 
full-grown  hedge,  with  gaps  in  it,  is  one  of  the  worst  fences  to 
repair ;  because  young  hedge  plants  will  never  thrive  among  old 
ones.  The  only  mode,  in  this  case,  is  to  intertwine  the  adjoining 
branches,  and  to  insert  stakes  for  retaining  these  in  their  position. 
The  hedge  will  often  be  found  too  broad  at  top ;  in  consequence 
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of  which,  the  light  and  air  are  too  much  excluded  from  the 
bottom,  which  becomes  naked ;  and  here  the  only  remedy  is  to 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hedge,  so  as  to  reduce  the  width  at  top ; 
when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  will  become  equally  thick  from 
the  ground  upwards. 

The  walks,  whether  of  gravel  or  pavement,  will  hardly  fail 
requiriog  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  or  renewed ;  and,  as  the 
underground  drains  are  generally  along  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
both  may  be  renovated  at  the  same  time.  The  edgings  to  the 
walks,  if  of  box,  will  probably  be  overgrown ;  in  which  case,  they 
will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  young  plants  from  a 
nursery;  unless  the  occupier  be  content  to  take  up  the  old  box, 
and  plant  it  in  rows  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  in  the  manner 
called  by  gardeners  laying  in,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  plant  above  the  surface,  in  which  state  it  will  commonly  throw 
out  fresh  roots  from  the  side  shoots,  and,  in  a  year,  be  fit  to  plant 
out  along  the  walks  as  edgings.  Some  gardeners  plant  old  box  at 
once  as  edgings,  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  burying  the  plants 
to  within  2  in.  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  but  as,  from  the  length  of 
the  old  overgrown  box,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  bend 
the  plants  in  planting  them,  and,  consequently,  many  of  them  are 
broken,  and  thus  are  liable  to  die  during  the  summer,  it  is  better 
to  make  certain  of  plants  that  will  live,  by  rooting  the  box  first 
in  nursery  lines,  as  recommended  above.  In  almost  every 
case  of  renovation,  of  whatever  material  the  edgings  to  the 
walks  may  have  been  made,  whether  grass,  thrift,  strawberries, 
brick,  tile,  slate,  or  stone,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and 
replaced,  if  not  renewed. 

The  turi;  if  there  be  any,  if  it  does  not  require  the  surface  on 
which  it  grows  to  be  releveled,  may  be  renewed  by  digging  it 
down,  forming  and  consolidating  the  surface  by  raking  and  roll* 
ing,  and  afterwards  sowing  grass  seeds ;  or,  if  expense  be  not  an 
object,  fresh  turf  may  be  procured  from  an  old  pasture.  In 
many  cases,  however,  all  the  renovation  that  will  be  required  for 
turf  will  be,  the  filling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  with 
fine  soil,  rolling  the  whole  firmly,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  in  the 
bare  places  after  the  first  shower ;  then  slightly  raking  it,  and 
agaiu  rolling  it  after  it  becomes  dry. 

The  general  soil  of  a  garden  that  has  been  twenty  years  in 
cultivation  cannot  fail  to  require  to  be  renovated  in  some  way 
or  other.  In  general,  it  is  impracticable  to  renew  it  with  fresh 
soil  from  the  country,  even  in  part,  on  account  of  the  expense ; 
and,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  practicable  means. 
The  soil  may  have  become  exhausted  by  want  of  manure,*  or 
by  being  continually  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables  of  the 
same  kinds  (that  is,  those  generally  grown  for  small  families); 
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or  it  may  be  soddened,  and  rendered  worthless,  by  want  of 
drainage,  light,  and  air.  In  the  first  case,  the  remedy  is  easy, 
viz.  that  of  supplying  manure ;  in  the  second  case,  the  evil  may 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  a  dressing  of  lime;  but  the  more 
economical,  and  at  the  same  time  certain,  mode  is,  to  let 
the  soil  rest  for  two  or  three  years.  In  many  cases,  however, 
it  is  only  the  surface  soil  that  is  exhausted  by  a  succession 
of  the  same  kind  of  crops;  and  in  this  case  the  remedy 
consists  in  trenching  the  ground,  so  as  to  bring  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface.  If,  however,  the  soil  has  been  regularly  trenched,  and 
manured  while  it  was  cropped,  and  is  nevertheless  in  an  exhausted 
state,  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  resting  the  ground, 
as  already  mentioned  (by  which  is  to  be  understood,  crop- 
ping it  with  a  different  description  of  crop ;  such  as  laying 
down  the  whole  of  a  garden,  that  has  been  occupied  with 
culinary  vegetables,  in  grass,  &c.) ;  or  renewing  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  say  the  entire  surface,  to  the  depth  of  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
In  the  suburbs  of  London,  the  soil  of  old  fourth-rate  gardens 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  exhausted  from  any  other  causes,  than  from 
want  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  from  over-cropping ;  for 
which  the  remedies  are^  redrainage,  thinning  out  the  trees,  and 
manure. 

The  most  important  consideration,  however,  with  reference  to 
renovating  fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  is  the  state  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  almost  all  suburban  gardens  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  this  will  be  found  to  be  most  wretched.  The 
ornamental  shrubs  will  commonly  be  found  to  consist  only  of 
the  coarser-growing  kinds,  which  have  remained  and  become 
vigorous,  after  having  choked  up  and  destroyed  the  weaker 
and  mora  delicate  kinds ;  and  the  ornamental  trees  will  be  found 
too  large,  overshading  every  thing,  and  rendering  the  ground 
damp  and  unproductive,  and  the  atmosphere  unhealthy.  The 
fruit  trees  will  generally  be  cankered,  and  producing  little  or 
no  fruit ;  and  the  little  which  they  do  produce  will  have  a  bad 
flavour.  The  fruit  shrObs,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the  currant, 
and  the  raspberry,  will  be  found  overgrown,  and  crowded 
together  for  want  of^  pruning  and  thinning.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  root  out  the  whole  of  the  ligneous 
plants,  and  to  introduce  young  healthy  plants  in  their  stead. 
There  need  be  the  less  regret  at  domg  this,  because  the 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  were  planted  in  suburban  gardens  twenty  years 
ago,  were  very  inferior  to  those  which  may  now  be  purchased 
in  die  nurseries.  There  is  another  reason  why  it  will  almost 
always  become  necessary  to  root  out  the  fruit  trees  in  an  old 
garden ;  which  is,  that  their  roots  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found 
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too  deeply  buried  in  the  soil.  The  main  cause  of  this  is,  that 
they  have  been  planted  too  deep  at  first;  that  is,  the  soil 
having  been  trenched  perhaps  2  or  3  feet  deep,  previously  to 
planting,  the  trees  have  been  planted  just  as  deep  as  they  would 
have  been  on  solid  ground;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of 
the  watering  and  treading  down  the  soil  to  the  roots  at  the 
time  of  planting,  the  collar  of  the  tree  is,  the  very  first  year, 
2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface ;  and  every  year  afterwards, 
from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  manure,  and  from 
its  swelling  up  in  congruence  of  the  pulverisation  it  receives 
by  culture,  the  root  of  the  tree  becomes  still  more  and  more 
deeply  buried,  till,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  the  collar  is  perhaps 
6  or  8  inches  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  ought  to  be.  This 
burying  of  the  collar  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  unfruitfulness 
of  fruit  trees  in  small  gardens;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  in  all  gardens  whatever ;  and  this  deep  burying  of  the 
roots  is  just  as  hurtful  to  a  gooseberry,  a  currant,  or  a  rasp- 
berry, as  it  is  to  an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  plum.  In  the  casQ 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  equally  injurious,  by  pre- 
venting them  from  flowering.  If,  therefore,  old  trees  and 
shrubs  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  retained  in  renovating  the  garden, 
they  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  and  replanted  with  their 
collars  rather  above  the  surface  Uian  under  it,  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  sinking,  of  the  ground,  and  to  cause  the  tree,  even  when 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  settled,  to  have  the  appearance  of  grow- 
ing out  of  a  small  mound«  If  we  examine  thriving  trees  in  a  state 
of  nature,  we  shall  always  find  that  the  collar  (that  is,  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  stem  and    the  root)  rises   above  the 

general  surface,  as  shown 
in^^  99.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  examine  trees  lou 
that  have  been  planted  by 
man  in  deeply  trenched  „.,.., 
soils,  we  shall  generally  find  that,  tliough 
planted  at  first  as  shown  in^.  100.,  they  will,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,   have  sunk,  as  shown  \u  Jig.   101.;  or,  if  care 

has  been  taken  to  keep 

the  ground  about  them 

level  by  adding  fresh 

soil  as   it   sinks,    they 

will  appear,  as  in  j%. 
i02.,  with  their  collars  completely  buried,  and  their  trunks  rising 
out  of  the  soil  like  a  post  driven  into  it  by  art,  instead  of  sprint'- 
ing  from  a  woody  base  formed  by  the  roots,  like  trees  and  shrubs 
in  an  indigenous  state,  as  shown  in^.  103.  In  replanting,  either 
with  trees  already  in  the  garden,  and  taken  up  in  order  to  have 
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their  roots  raised 
higher,  or  with  young 
trees,  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  planted  on 
little  hills,  more  or 
less  in  the  manner 
shown  tn^.  I04<.;  so  as  nltimately  to  settle  down  into  flattened  pro- 
tuberances, as  in  Jig.  99.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  ground  is  to 
be  cropped  close  to  the  roots  of  trees 
so  treated  ;  to  which  we  answer,  that 
we  have  already  shown  in  p.  202.  the 
utter  impossibility  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  dug  ground  bearing  well,  unles  on  un-. 
dug  space  be  kept  all  around  them.  There  is  not  a  single 
point  in  the  whole  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  of  equal 
importance  to  that  of  keeping  the  collar  of  the  trunk  above 
the  surface;  and  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  generally  either 
neglected,  or  by  some  means  or  other  counteracted,  not  only  in 
small,  but  in  large  gardens. 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the  ornamental  shrubs  or 
trees  already  existing  in  an  old  suburban  garden,  they  will  very 

? generally  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  no  less  than  the 
iruit  trees,  unless  they  should  be  so  large  as  to  be  of  a  timber- 
like size;  in  which  case,  as  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden 
they  will  be  disproportionate  to  every  thing  about  them,  they 
ought  to  be  rooted  up  entirely.  The  only  remedy  for  trees 
which  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  besides  taking  them  up 
and  replanting  them,  is  removing  the  earth  which  covers  their 
roots,  as  deep  as  the  lower  part  of  the  collar, ;  but,  as  this  would 
very  much  disfigure  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to  resort  to.  In 
the  case  of  the  smaller  shrubs,  whether  fruit-bearing  or  orna- 
mental, such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  roses,  &c.,  there  need 
never  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  rooting  up  such  as  have  been 
too  deeply  planted,  throwing  them  away,  and  replacing  them 
with  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  shallow, 
and  the  subsoil  gravel,  rock,  or  chalk,  that  fruit  or  ornamental 
trees  or  shrubs^ may  be  suffering  for  want  of  nourishment,  and 
may,  from  this  cause,  exhibit  canker  or  mossiness  on  their 
branches.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  remedy  is,  to  supply  nou* 
rishment ;  which  should  be  done,  not  by  digging  dung  into  the 
soil,  but  by  top-dressing  it  with  thoroughly  rotten  horse  or  oow 
dung,  or  with  a  composition  of  soil  and  some  other  animal  or 
mixed  manure.  Where  such  trees  stand  in  dug  ground,  the 
manure  maybe  slightly  forked  in;  but,  where  they  stand  on  turf, 
spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
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there  during  winter,  will  be  sufficient.  Renovating  fruit  trees 
by  top-dressing  the  surface  has  the  double  advantage  of  render-* 
ing  them  more  productive  of  fruit,  and  of  making  that  fruit  of 
higher  flavour.  Even  when  trees  have  been  too  deeply  planted, 
if  their  collars  are  laid  bare,  and  the  surface  soil  removed  for 
2  or  S  feet  all  round,  to  within  2  or  S  inches  of  the  main  roots, 
and  afterwards  the  surface  top-dressed,  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
the  roots  are  supposed  to  extend,  the  evils  of  deep  planting  will 
be  mitigated ;  it  being  understood  that  the  surface  is  never  to 
be  afterwards  dug.  The  fibrous  roots  are,  by  this  treatment, 
tempted  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in  search  of  the  nourishment 
aiforded  by  the  manure ;  and,  whenever  the  greater  number  of 
the  roots  of  a  tree  are  near  the  surface,  from  the  greater  warmth 
in  summer,  and  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is  certain  to  blossom 
and  bear  well,  and,  without  being  over-luxuriant,  to  be  in  a 
thriving  state. 

The  only  remaining  subject  connected  with  the  renovation  of 
fourth-rate  suburban  gardens  is  that  of  insects  and  other  ver* 
min.  Where  these  have  not  been  kept  down  by  vigilant  atten- 
tion, the  soil,  owing  to  the  state  of  closeness  and  dampness  in 
which  small  gardens  usually  are  kept,  will  be  found  teeming 
with  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  ;  and  the  shoots  of  the  trees  with 
the  eggs  of  moths  and  other  insects.  In  winter,  the  snails  and 
slugs  will  be  found  collected,  for  shelter  and  protection,  under 
evergreens,  among  stones,  or  any  similar  materials  that  aflbrd 
them  shelter,  and  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  &c.  The  most  effec- 
tual mode,  when  they  are  in  large  quantities,  is,  to  collect  them 
by  hand,  and  then  destroy  them  ;  and,  when  they  are  less  nu- 
merous, to  water  every  part  of  the  warden  thoroughly  and  re- 
peatedly with  clear  lime  water,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  their  bodies,  efiectually  destroys  snails,  slugs,  and  worms. 
The  eggs  of  insects  attached  to  the  trees  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
a  bard  brush,  and  then  collected  by  hand ;  and,  early  in  spring, 
the  progress  of  any  that  remain  should  be  watched,  and  tobacco 
water,  lime  water,  or  soapsuds  (which  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  lime  water,  but  are  longer  retained  on  the  plant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greasy  medium  in  which  the  alkali  is  enveloped), 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  hatched. 

In  general,  we  may  observe  that,  though  there  may  be  some 
advantage  in  taking  {possession  of  a  second-rate,  or  even  a  third- 
rate,  garden,  which  has  been  planted  for  some  years,  on  account 
of  the  fruit  trees  being  in  a  bearing  state,  and  the  ornamental 
trees  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  produce  considerable  effect, 
there  is  none  whatever  in  occupying  an  old  fourth-rate  garden. 
*  With  all  such,  the  best  mode  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  to  root 
up  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  renovate  the  garden  by  improving 
the  soil,  &c.,  laying  out  afresh,  and  replanting  entirely. 
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§  2.  Gardens  of  double  detached  Houses^  or  Houses  in  PairSy 
which  have  Gardens  on  Three  Sides  of  eachy  hut  which  still  form 
Part  of  a  BoWy  as  shown  in  the  Diagram^  fig.  51.  p.  178.  —  The 
chief  difference  between  this  kind  of  fourth-rate  suburban 
garden  and  those  of  the  preceding  division  consisting  in  the. 
connexion  of  the  front  garden  with  the  back  garden  by  a  piece 
of  ground  along  one  side  of  the  house,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  much  into  the  details  of  ^^lanting  the  back  gardens ;  be- 
cause, as  these  must  almost  always  be  parallelograms  or  squares^ 
the  same  modes  of  surrounding  them  by  walks,  and  planting 
them  agreeably  to  the  object  or  taste  of  the  occupier,  will  be 
alike  applicable ;  with  only  this  difference,  that,  where  the  garden 
is  larger,  additional  plants  will  be  wanted,  which  may  be  either 
duplicates  of  those  already  named,  or  of  allied  kinds,  selected 
by  the  planter  from  our  lists.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
give  plans  which  would  show  great  variety  in  the  disposition  of 
the  walks,  and  of  the  beds  and  borders,  of  even  the  smallest  gar- 
den ;  and  a  number  of  such  designs,  placed  side  by  side  on 
paper,  would,  doubtless,  possess  greater  attractiobs  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  than  the  repetition  of  a  few  plain  designs.  The  case^ 
however^  is  quite  di£Perent  in  the  execution,  in  which  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  walks  of  an  intricate  design  would  be  so  great, 
that  the  beds  for  culture  would  be  too  small  to  be  of  much 
use.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  mere  sight  of  a  hand- 
some design  would  soon  pall  on  the  feelings  of  the  occupier. 
We  can  therefore,  not  only  from  reason,  but  from  experience 
and  observation,  strongly  recommend  simple  designs  for  laying  out 
all  small  gardens  whatever,  in  preference  to  complicated  ones. 

The  objects  in  view,  when  double  detached  houses  are  built, 
are,  to  procure  light  and  air  on  every  side,  both  to  the  building 
and  garden,  and  to  give  dignity  and  consequence  to  each  dwell- 
ing by  making  it  appear  to  have  the  magnitude  of  two  houses. 
For  this  last  reason,  the  entrances  to  double  detached  houses  are 
generally  so  contrived  that  both  cannot  be  seen  at  once ;  or,  if 
seen  at  once,  that  they  shall  appear  to  be  only  one  entrance,  or 
that  one  of  the  entrances  shall  not  appear  to  be  such.  Hence, 
though  in  this  kind  of  suburban  residence  the  back  gardens  are 
laid  out  and  planted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding kind,  yet  some  difference  is  required  in  laying  out  the 
front  garden,  and  the  piece  of  ground  that  connects  it  with  that 
behind;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we  shall  chiefly 
direct  our  attention.  In  the  designs  which  we  shall  give,  the 
dark-shaded  plants  represent  low  trees,  such  as  thorns,  &c.;  and 
•the  light-shaded  ones  and  outlines,  shrubs. 

A  double  detached  House  with  the  or  dinar  ij  Anangements.  — 
Fig,  105.  exhibits  one  of  the  simplest  of  these  nioiles;  but,  to 
give  it  effect,  by  pi-c venting  botli  entrances  {a  a)  from  being  seen 
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at  once,  it  requires  a  considerable  projection  between  them,  as 
shown  &t  b  b;  or,  instead  of  that  projection,  a  mass  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  projection  may  either  be  some  additional 
conveniences  to  each  house  ;  or  it  may  be  a  span-roofed  green- 
house, with  glass  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  and  separated  by  a 
wall  to  be  covered  with  evergreens,  such  as  camellias,  myrtles, 
or  oranges,  as  in  the  plan  before  us,  at  c  c.  Or,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  one  of  the  occupants  not  paying  the  same  attention  to  his 
green-house  as  the  other,  then,  to  insure  a  good  effect  from  the 
exterior,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the  green- 
house may  be  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  occupier  of 
one  of  the  houses,  though  equally  looked  into  from.the  windows 
of  both  of  them. 

The  principal  object  of  the  possessors  of  these  houses,  with 
reference  to  their  gardens,  is  supposed  to  be,  as  the  green- 
house would  seem  to  indicate,  ornamental  display;  for  which 
reason,  the  ground  is  principally  laid  down  in  grass,  and  sprinkled 
with  ornamental  shrubs  and  low  trees;  the  latter,  as  before  ob- 
served, being  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  than  the  shrubs.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  ground  belonging  to  the  adjoining  house.s 
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is  planted  with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  then  the  occupiers  oF 
the  houses  shown  in^.  105.  should  study  to  introduce  species 
and  varieties  different  from  those  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  number  oF  the  same  kinds  to  pre^ 
serve  harmony  in  the  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  a  person 
passing  along  the  street.  If  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that,  in 
one  garden,  small  select  trees,  such  as  thorns,  crabs,  cypresses, 
&c.,  were  planted,  and  in  the  adjoining  garden  large  rapid-grow- 
ing forest  trees,  such  as  poplars,  limes,  elms,  &c.,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  contrast  in  appearance  between  the  two 
gardens  would  destroy  all  unity  of  effect  in  the  general  view 
of  the  street;  while  the  shade  produced  by  the  large  trees 
of  one  garden,  on  the  low  and  more  choice  kinds  in  the 
other,  would  so  materially  injure  their  growth  as  to  prevent 
them  from  flowering,  or  being  at  all  ornamental.  **  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done,"  it  may  be  asked,  <^when  a  neighbour  on  the 
south  side  of  our  garden  chooses  to  plant  a  row  of  poplars,  so 
as  to  throw  our  garden  completely  into  the  shade  ? "  All  that 
can  be  done  is,  either  to  plant  large  coarse  trees  like  our  neigh* 
bour,  or  rather  still  larger  and  more  rapidly  growing  ones ;  or 
to  cultivate  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  prosper  best  in  the 
shade.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  holly,  of 
which  (here  are  twenty  or  thirty  varieties,  with  very  distinctly 
variegated  leaves ;  all  of  which  attain  in  time  the  size  of  trees, 
and,  by  the  gaiety  of  their  foliage,  make  a  splendid  appearance 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  There  are  also  other  varieties 
of  holly  which  are  curious  ;  such  as  the  hedgehc«^,  the 
myrtle-leaved}  and  the  recurved-leaved  holly.  Some  foreign 
species  of  holly,  which  attain  the  size  of  low  trees,  might  also  be 
introduced;  such  as  /^lex  opaca  and  /.  madeir^usis,  both  of 
which  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun.  The  yew, 
of  which  there  are  two  very  distinct  sorts,  the  common  and 
the  Irish,  will  afford  two  other  trees  which,  like  the  holly,  will 
thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  box,  than  which,  when  planted  singly  in  deep  free  soil 
somewhat  calcareous,  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  shape, 
there  is  not  a  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  low  evergreen  tree 
in  the  British  arboretum.  The  tree  box  is  picturesque,  from  its 
irregular  outline,  and  the  varied  forms  of  the  masses  of  its  foliage; 
and  it  is  beautiful  from  the  smooth  glossy  green  of  the  latter, 
and  the  graceful  tendency  of  its  lower  branches,  which  recline 
on  the  ground.  This  tree,  when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  assumes 
a  yellow  hue,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  green  which  it  has 
in  the  shade ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  of  the  yew  and  the  common  green  holly.  Besides  the 
common  tree  box,  the  broad-leaved  and  the  myrtle-leaved 
varieties,  and  the  variegated  box,  all  which  attain  the  size  of 
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low  trees,  there  is  the  Minorca  box,  which  forms  a  very  hand- 
some tree;  and  in  addition  to  these  trees,  and  others  which 
will  be  found  in  our  list  of  those  that  love  the  shade,  there  is 
the  common  laurel,  which  may  be  trained  so  as'  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  hedge,  at  pleasure ;  and  in 
each  capacity  there  are  a  denseness  and  an  appearance  of  com- 
fort and  gaiety  in  its  foliage,  which  render  this  plant  welcome 
almost  every  where.  Few  are  better  adapted  for  making  ever- 
green screens,  either  between  a  front  garden  and  the  street,  or 
between  two  adjoining  front  gardens.  The  privet,  in  like  man- 
ner, may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  small  tree,  an 
ornamental  bush,  or  an  evergreen  hedge.  The  common  arbutus, 
of  which  there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties,  also  forms  a  very 
handsome  low  tree.  For  shrubs  that  delight  in  the  shade,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  whole  families  of  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  mezereons,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  daphnes.  In  the 
most  shady  part  of  the  garden,  against  the  walls,  where  nothing 
else  will  grow,  the  gold  and  silver  ivy  will  produce  a  most  bril- 
liant effect ;  but,  as  both  are  weaker  and  more  slowly  grow- 
ing plants  than  the  common  and  the  giant  ivy,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  by  these  kinds*  With 
respect  to  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  &c.,  the  different 
species  of  these  genera,  with  their  varieties,  are  of  themselves 
enough  to  fill  a  shady  garden  with  a  display  of  evergreens  in 
winter,  and  splendid  flowers  in  summer.  We  shall  not  enume- 
rate any  other  plants  adapted  for  shaded  gardens,  those  above 
mentioned  being  enough  to  show  that  the  possessor  of  a  garden 
shaded  by  the  trees  of  his  neighbours,  though  unable  to  grow 
some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  trees,  has  still  ample  resources  lefl  for 
ornamenting  his  grounds.  Among  herbaceous  flowers,  there 
is  a  still  more  ample  choice :  for  example,  in  annuals  alone 
which  will  grow  in  the  shade  better  than  in  the  free  air,  we 
have  only  to  point  to  the  lists  of  Califomian  plants  enumerated 
in  p.  292.  and  p.  293. 

To  return  to  our  plan  (J^.  105.  p.  815.),  each  house  consists  of 
avestibule(£{),hall  and  staircase (^),  dining-room  (y),and  drawing- 
room  {g)i  communicating  with  the  conservatory  (c).  In  the  garden, 
at  Jh  are  shown  flower-beds  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  walk ; 
and  these,  to  harmonise  with  the  green-house,  may  be  symme- 
trically planted,  the  two  central  circles  with  fuchsias ;  the  two 
beds  i  i  with  variegated  pelargoniums  (geraniums),  and  the 
remaining  four  beds  with  scarlet  pelargoniums.  These  will  con- 
tinue in  bloom  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
beds  may  not  every  year  present  the  same  appearance,  heliotropes, 
rose-scented  pelargoniums,  celsias,  and  calceolarias  may  be  em- 
ployed in  succession ;  or,  instead  of  these  kinds  planted  in  the  free 
ground,  the  green-house  plants  may  be  plunged  in  the  beds  in  their 
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pots;  being  sym metrically  arranged  witii  regard  to  size  and  foliage, 
so  as  still  to  maintain  the  rule  laid  down  in  p.  213. ;  viz.  that  sym- 
metry of  form  in  the  beds  requires  symmetry  in  the  form,  colour, 
or  arrangement,  of  the  plants.  It  would,  for  example,  be  con- 
trary to  symmetry  of  arrangement,  to  plant  two  of  these  beds 
^ith  green-house  plants,  and  two  with  the  common  hardy  kinds ; 
though,  by  choosing  plants  of  the  same  size,  symmetry  of  form 
might  be  produced.  If  it  were  desired  still  further  to  vary  these 
beds,  they  might  be  planted,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  roses ;  a 
standard  rose  being  placed  in  the  central  bed,  surrounded  by 
mignonette,  and  dwarf  roses  planted  in  the  other  beds ;  or  the 
centre  bed  might  be  occupied  by  climbing  roses  trained  over  a 
cone  formed  by  a  framework  of  rods ;  or  there  might  be  an 
arch  of  iron  rods  thrown  from  one  central  bed  to  the  other, 
across  the  walk,  and  covered  with  climbing  roses,  or  with  a 
coboea,or  some  other  ornamental  climber.  The  beds  may  be  edged 
with  wire-work,  to  which  mignonette  may  be  trained ;  or  with 
ivy,  trained  to  an  iron  rod  raised  6  in.  above  the  surface ;  or 
they  may  be  bordered  with  any  very  low-growing  evergreen 
shrub,  such  as  the  evergreen  iberis,  thyme,  &c. ;  or  they  may 
be  edged  with  tiles  or  slates,  or  with  cast-iron  or  wooden 
edgings.  In  short,  these  beds  may  be  planted  and  edged  in  a 
different  manner  every  year,  during  the  whole  period  of  a  lease ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  summer  planting,  they  may  be  filled  every 
autumn  with  bulbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  show  in  early 
spring. 

The  beds  ^  ^  in  the  back  gardens  may  be  planted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  China  roses,  or  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  selected  so 
as  to  present  a  bloom  from  April  to  August ;  with  some  clethras 
and  Ceanothus  az^reus,  to  continue  to  bloom  till  November;  or 
they  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
bulbs,  so  selected  as  to  pre.sent  some  species  in  flower  during 
every  floral  month  in  the  year.  Against  the  basement  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  this  design,  chrysanthemums  may  be  planted) 
and  carefully  trained;  in  which  situation  they  will  flower 
beautifully :  and  against  the  lower  part  of  the  house  Q'd<>nia 
.japonica  may  be  planted,  which,  in  that  situation,  would  flower 
throughout  the  winter;  while,  in  such  other  parts  as  did  not 
interfere  with  the  windows,  Lonicera  japonica,  Jasminum 
officinale,  climbing  roses,  and  other  ornamental  flowering 
creepers,  might  be  planted,  for  their  show  and  their  fragrance. 
In  the  green -house,  there  ought  to  be  vines  or  creepers 
trained  on  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  under  the 
raflers;  and,  in  summer,  when  the  plants  in  pots  are  taken 
out  of  the  green-house,  these  creepers  ought  to  be  removed  from 
•the  piers  and  rafters,  and  trained  over  the  windows  and  sashes, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  shade  to  admit  of  the  in- 
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terior  being  used  as  a  sitting-room  for  the  ladies  in  the  morning, 
or  as  a  banqueting* room  for  taking  the  dessert  in  after  dinner,  or 
as  a  room  for  taking  tea  in  in  the  evening.  The  green-house 
may  be  heated  in  various  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  a  fire- 
place or  stove  at  the  end,  as  shown  in  the  plan  at  / ;  but,  if  only 
the  more  hardy  green-house  plants  are  grown,  such  as  camellias 
against  the  wall,  and  heaths  and  Australian  plants  in  pots,  no 
other  heating  need  be  required  than  what  may  be  given  every 
niglit  after  the  family  go  to  bed,  by  leaving  open  the  glass  door 
communicating  with  the  living-room,  a  fire  being  supposed  to 
have  been  kept  in  that  room  during  the  day.  The  warm  air 
from  the  living-room  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  green- 
house at  least  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  some  degrees  higher 
even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  provided  the  sashes  and  win- 
dows of  the  green-house  fit  tightly.  It  would  be  easy  to  heat 
this  green-house  in  a  most  effectual  manner,  from  the  kitchen 
fire,  or  the  parlour  fire,  by  pipes  of  hot  water  ;  but  tlie  tendency 
of  contrivances  of  this  kind,  after  two  or  three  years'  use,  to  go 
out  of  order,  renders  us  reluctant  to  recommend  them  if  they 
can  be  avoided.  Underneath  the  green-house,  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  coal  or  beer  cellar. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  not  seen  may  be  either 
wholly  devoted  to  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  on  a  la^n  con- 
nected with  that  shown  in  the  figure ;  or  separated  from  it  by  a 
border  of  evergreens,  and  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables.  In 
either  case,  a  portion  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  must 
be  fenced  off  as  a  reserve  garden,  in  which  there  must  be  a  pit 
or  a  hot-bed,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  plants  for  the  green- 
house, and  for  the  beds  at  // ;  unless  the  cheaper  mode  is  adopted, 
of  having  this  done  by  contract  with  a  commercial  gardener. 

Expeftse  and  Management.  The  gardens  to  these  two  houses 
might  be  laid  out  and  planted  for  from  30/.  to  60/.  each,  according 
to  the  kind  of  trees  selected,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  gardens,  the 
green-houses,  and  the  graveling  or  paving  of  the  walks.  From 
there  being  flower-beds,  if  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  their 
servants  were  not  attached  to  gardening,  the  assistance  of  a  man 
for  each  garden  might  be  required,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  a 
week  throughout  the  year ;  which,  with  the  requisite  seeds,  plants, 
&c.,  might  bring  the  yearly  expense  of  management  to  about  10/. 
This  is  supposing  that  the  watering,  and  other  attendance  required 
by  the  plants  in  the  conservatory,  were  chiefly  done  by  some 
part  of  the  family. 

Remarks,  These  gardens  are  particularly  well  calculated  for 
amateurs  who  are  fond  of  performing  the  operations  of  gardening 
themselves  ;  because  there  is  no  heavy,  dirty,  or  disagreeable 
work  required  in  them,  and  because  the  greeu«houses  would 
afford  recreation  during  winter. 
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Ft  50  40  30  SO  10  5       0  5Ft 

A  double  detached  House^  with  the  Entrance  Porches  at  opposite 
Sides.  Fig*  106.  shows  a  common,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
effectual,  mode  of  arranging  and  placing  the  entrances  of  a  double 
detached  house,  so  as  to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of  a  single 
house.  In  this  case,  a  square  building,  containing  two  houses,  is 
entered  by  porches  at  opposite  sides;  and  there  are  back  entrances 
to  each  house,  communicating  with  the  area,  and  the  garden  be- 
hind each.  The  space  in  front  of  the  houses  is  divided  by  a 
wire  fence  in  the  centre ;  so  that  a  stranger  entering  from  the 
street,  and  proceeding  towards  either  house,  sees  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  front  garden ;  and  both  the  houses  and  gardens 
appear  to  him  to  be  one,  and  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  family. 
We  have  shown  in  this  figure  how  shrubs  and  low  trees  may  be 
distributed  so  as  to  aid  this  illusion.  Ench  house  contains  an  en- 
trance porch  and  staircase  (a),  dining-room  (i),  and  drawingroom 
(c),  with  a  recess,  which,  in  Elizabethan  houses,  is  called  a  bay 
(d)^  communicating  with  a  small  closet.  Between  the  two  houses 
there  is  a  pedestal  and  vase,  as  indicated  at  e;  and  on  the  lawns 
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{Ji  gt  ^  i)  And  j)  there  are  no  flower-beds,  but  only  flowering 
shrubs  and  low  trees:  A  and  /  are  verandas;  m,  the  sunk  ares, 
communicating  with  the  walk  by  steps,  and  leading  to  the  iloor 
of  the  back  kitchen ;  and  n  shows  the  descent,  by  a  few  steps,  from 
the  veranda  to  the  garden.  The  style  of  these  houses,  designed 
for  us  by  E.  B.  Lomb,  Esq.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Elizabethan ; 
and  ^.  107..  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  the  front  of  both 
houses  next  the  street,  and  the  entrance  front  of  one  of  them. 

The  object  in  laying  out  and  planting  these  gardens  we  shall 
snppose  to  be  a  display  of  choice  low  trees  and  shrulis,  hut 
planted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  much  expense  in 
keeping  the  garden  in  order.  Flowering  plants  we  shall  imagine 
to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  some  in  pots  (whith  may 
be  grown  in  a  reserve  gixiund,  or  supplied  far  a  fixed  yearly 
sum  by  a  commercial  gardener),  for  placing  in  the  balconies 
over  the  bays,  and  under  the  verandas.  The  adjoining  gardens 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted  much  in  the  same  manner;  or, 
indeed,  in  any  manner,  provided  a  few  trees,  either  fruit-bearing 
or  ornamental,  are  sprinkled  through  them.  Such  gardens  will 
not  be  offensive  to  look  at,  especially  through  a  foreground  of 
low  trees;  and,  hence,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  much  requires  to  be  planted  out,  that  is  hidden 
or  partially  concealed  by  trees.  The  ground  being  di-ained  and 
levelled,  and  properly  trenched  and  manured,  the  walks  may  be 
blocked  out;  but  the  gravel  or  the  pavement  should  not  be  laid 
for  a  year ;  unless,  indeed,  the  walks  are  formed  of  pavement 
laid  on  stone  piers. 

We  would  first  plant  common  ivy  against  llie  exterior 
boundary  wall,  but  not  against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two 
back  gardens.     This  ivy,  if  of  the  common  kind,  will  require  no 
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Farther  attention  whatever ;  but,  if  giant  ivy  be  planted,  it  will 
require  nailinff,  especially  when  it  reaches  the  coping  of  the 
wall,  as  its  claspers  do  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  to  brickwork 
as  the  common  ivy.     Against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two 
gardens,  we  would  plant  evergreen  and  deciduous  magnolias, 
Cean^thus  azureus,  Photinia  serrulata,  Stransvae^'sia  glaiica,  Erio- 
botrya  japonica,  Mah6nfa  fascicul^ris  and  M.  ^quifMium,  &c. ; 
Jksminum   revoliitum;    Cyd^nia  jap6nica    (not  because  it  re- 
quires a  wall,  but  because,  if  the  blossom  buds  are  picked  off 
before  expanding  during  summer,  the   plant  will  continue  in 
bloom  all  the  winter)  ;  Chimonanthus  fragrans ;  the  Banksian, 
Macartney,  and  other  evergreen  roses;  and  various   climbers 
and  twiners,  such  as  the  fragrant  Chinese  and  Japan  honey- 
suckles, perpetual-flowering  roses,  wistaria,  tecoma,  passiflora, 
&c.     If  the   direction   of  the  wall  be  north  and  south,  then 
these  kinds  may  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but,  if  it  should 
be  east  and  west,  then  the  more  tender  plants  should  be  placed 
only  on  the  south  side.     It  may  be  observed  here,  that  many 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  considered  somewhat  tender,  thrive 
better  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the  south  side,  pro- 
vided they  are  planted  in  dry  soil,  not  too  rich.     The  reason  is, 
they  are  not  so  soon  excited  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  spring, 
and,  consequently,  not  so  liable  to  have  their  buds  and  young  shoots 
injured  by  spring  frosts.     On  the  other  hand,  from  the  want  of 
sun  to  ripen  their  wood  in  autumn,  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  frosts  of  that  season ;  but  this  evil  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  keeping  the  soil  poor  and  dry,  which  will  prevent 
the  plants  from  making  long  succulent  shoots,  which  can  only 
be  ripened  by  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.   All  the  plants  above 
named,  with  the  exception  of  ceanothus  and   eriobotrya,  will 
succeed  perfectly  in  a  northern  exposure,  if  the  border  be  pro- 
perly prepared  with  sand  and  lime  rubbish,  and  the  subsoil 
rendered   thoroughly   dry*      Immediately  within   the   exterior 
boundary  walla  of  both  gardens,  we  would  plant  a  row  of  low- 
growing  evergreen  trees,  at  regular  distances,  among  which  we 
would  include  all  the  variegated  hollies  (unless  these  were  abun- 
dant in  the  adjoining  gardens),  the  box,  the  arbor  vitae,  the 
common  cypress,  the  red  cedar,  and,  in  some  places,  the  ever- 
green and  Lucombe  oaks,  and  the  cork  tree.     These  trees,  after 
they  have  grown  2  or  3  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  will  form, 
from  the  windows  of  both  houses,  a  foreground  to  the  exterior 
scenery ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting  them,  the  tall  and  broad- 
headed  kinds,  such  as  the  evergreen  and  Lucombe  oaks,  ought 
only  to  be  planted  where  there  is  something  to  conceal;  and 
the  tall  narrow-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common  cypress,  the 
arbor  vitae,  &c.,  where  the  exterior  objects  are  required  to  be  only 
slightly  disguised.      Where  the  objects  beyond  the  boundary 
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are  such  as  may  be  looked  on  at  all  seasons  with  pleasure, 
such  as  trees,  shrubs,  or  turf,  then  trees  of  low  and  slow  growth 
may  be  employed  instead  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  arbu- 
tus, the  myrtle-leaved  box,  &c.  Within  this  outer  boundary  of 
trees,  the  ground  may  be  sprinkled  with  evergreen  and^  deci- 
duous low  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
plan ;  none  of  these  shrubs  being  planted  in  large  masses,  so  as 
to  require  large  breadths  of  dug  soil;  but  in  small  groups,  and 
nothing  done  to  the  soil  round  them,  excq>t  preventing  the 
grass  m>m  growing  on  a  space  above  1  ft.  in  diameter  round  the 
stem  of  each  tree  or  shrub.  This  will  prevent  the  grass  from 
injuring  the  plants  while  young ;  and,  what  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  prevent  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  tree  or  shrub,  from 
the  scythe  of  the  mower.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  shrubs  have 
acquired  strength,  the  grass  may  be  allowed  to  spread  as  near 
to  their  stems  as  the  closeness  and  shade  produced  by  their 
branches  will  admit  It  will  be  observed,  that,  though  we  recom- 
mend  keeping  a  naked  space  round  each  plant  for  several  years, 
till  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  we  by  no  means  recom- 
mend digging  this  space,  except  in  the  case  of  standard  roses,  for 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  which  digging  is  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  applying  manure. 

After  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted,  the  whole  garden 
may  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  surface  having  been  previously 
consolidated  and  faked  quite  smooth.  If  the  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  planted  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  directed  in 
p.  SI 2.,  each  plant  will  stand  on  a  small  hillock,  which,  for  the 
lowest-growing  shrubs,  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.  high,  and  2  ft* 
broad  at  the  base ;  and,  for  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  not  less 
than  I  ft  high,  and  4  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  On  these  hillocks  no 
grass  seeds  should  be  sown ;  and  this,  besides  being  better  for 
the  trees,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  being  exhausted  by  the 
grass,  will  save  much  trouble  in  their  after-management,  by  ren- 
dering all  clipping  unnecessary.  When  trees  and  shrubs  are 
thickly  scattered  over  a  lawn,  only  the  glades  of  grass  can  be 
mown  with  the  scythe,  while  that  in  the  crowded  parts  is  obliged 
to  be  clipped,  either  by  a  person  using  hedge-shears  and  kneel- 
ing while  he  performs  the  operation,  or  by  using  grass-shears 
and  standing.  Either  of  these  operations  is  very  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable work;  and  they  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by 
the  hillock  manner  of  planting,  and  by  not  sowing  the  hillocks  with 
grass.  This  hillock  manner  of  planting  will  not,  probably,  be  ap- 
proved of  by  many  practical  gardeners,  and  especially  jobbing 
gardeners,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  finish  their  planting 
by  rendering  the  surface  round  the  plants  quite  level.  Our 
readers,  however,  may  rely  on  its  being  by  far  the  best  mode 
for  the  plants ;  since  both  nature  and  experience  teach  us  that 
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nothing  is  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than  having  the  collar, 
or  base,  of  the  stem,  which  ought  to  be  above  ground,  placed 
under  it,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches. 
Independently  altogether  of  the  use  of  these  hillocks  (which,  in 
form,  ought  to  be  broad  and  flattened,  and  have  concave  sides 
uniting  imperceptibly  with  the  level  surface  all  round),  their  effect 
in  giving  height  and  consequence  to  the  plants  on  them^  and  the 
variety  which  is  produced  in  the  play  of  lines  on  the  surface 
of  the  tui*f^  ought  to  be  an  additional  recommendation.  The 
expense  of  this  mode  of  planting  can  be  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  mode,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  stakes  may  be 
required  to  tie  the  plant  to,  for  two  or  three  years ;  which,  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  sinking  the  stem  in  the  soil,  may  be  dispensed 
with.  We  shall  not  obtrude  on  the  reader  a  list  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  for  this  garden,  as  from  those  we  have  already 
given  he  must  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a  selection  for 
himself. 

Expense  and  Management.  Supposing  the  length  of  the  back 
garden  to  be  150  fl.,  the  soil  moderately  good,  and  the  subsoil 
such  as  not  to  require  much  drainage,  the  expense  of  laying  out, 
and  blocking  out  the  walks,  may  be  20/.  or  2SL  The  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  required,  exclusive  of  the  ivy,  may  be  250,  at 
the  average  price  of  25.  each.  The  ivy,  the  grass  seeds,  and 
other  expenses,  may  amount  to  51. ;  so  that  the  total  expense  of 
laying  out  and  planting  each  garden,  exclusive  of  purchasing  and 
laying  in  the  gravel  in  the  walks,  may  amount  to  between  SSL 
and  60/.  If  trees  and  shrubs  were  purchased  which  averaged  Is. 
each,  the  sum  would  be  reduced  to  from  40/.  to  50/. ;  or,  if  the 
average  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  Bd,  each,  then  the  total 
would  be  reduced  to  from  SSL  to  40/.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  taking  care  of  the  plants  in  pots,  would  be 
very  trifling.  If  the  walks  were  paved,  nothing  more  would  be 
required  than  mowing  the  lawn,  clipping  the  edges  of  the  grass 
along  the  walks,  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  cutting  off  decayed 
flowers  or  dead  twigs,  all  which  need  not  cost  more  than  SL  a 
year ;  and  for  a  similar  sum  a  commercial  gardener  would  keep 
the  veranda  stocked  throughout  the  year  with  boxes  of  migno- 
nette, and  supply  a  succession  of  plants  in  flower,  during  the 
summer  months,  for  the  balcony. 

Remarks.  These  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  persons  who 
take  no  pleasure  in  seeing  the  operations  of  gardening  going 
forward,  and  who  are  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  meeting 
a  gardener  in  walking  round  their  grounds.  Some,  also,  object 
to'  having  a  gardener,  or  any  strange  man,  coming  about  the 
house;  and  in  this  case  there  would  l)e  as  little  of  that  as  there 
could  possibly  be  in  any  garden  where  a  handsome  display  was 
to  be  made.     The  mowing,  and  all  the  operations  required  for 
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these  gardens,  might  be  performed  in  the  mornings  between  six 
and  eight  o'clock. 

A  double  detached  Suburban  ViUoj  in  Porchester  Te^race^  Bays- 
water.  In  the  ground  plan^.  1 08.  the  entrances  to  the  two  houses 
are  on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Jig,  106.;  but 
here,  the  porches  not  being  so  conspicuous,  and  it  being  utterly 
impossible  to  see  any  considerable  part  of  both  at  the  same 
moment,  from  any  point  of  view,  the  illusion  is  more  complete. 
As  this  figure  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  double  detached 
house  and  garden,  which  we  tiesigned,  built,  and  laid  out 
for  ourselves,  we  shall,  as  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  this  division  of  fourth-rate  suburban 
gardens,  describe  it  at  some  length. 

The  object  was  to  build  two  small  houses,  which  should  ap- 
pear as  one,  and  have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  design ; 
being,  at  the  same  time,  calculated  for  invalids,  and,  there- 
fore, furnished  with  verandas  extending  nearly  round  the  whole 
building,  for  taking  exercise  in  during  inclement  weather.  The 
houses  form  part  of  a  row  of  detached  dwellings  lying  parallel 
to  a  street  (Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater)  running  north  and 
south.  According  to  the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  the  diagonal 
of  the  square  ought  to  have  been  parallel  to  the  street,  instead 
of  one  of  its  sides ;  and  we  should  have  placed  the  building  in 
this  manner :  but,  on  stating  our  intentions  to  the  surveyor  of  the 
estate,  from  whom  we  took  the  ground  on  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease,  he  objected  to  it,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  it  would 
be  generally  followed  in  the  other  buildings  in  the  same  row,  and, 
therefore,  was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  disfigure  the  street 

Drainage^  Service-Pipes,  ^c.  The  soil  being  a  loam  on  a 
subsoil  of  gravel,  no  under-draining  was  required,  except  the 
drains  for  the  water-closets,  back  kitchen,  and  rain-water  pipes. 
For  these  purposes,  each  house  has  a  barrel-drain,  communi- 
cating with  the  sewer  in  the  street.  The  general  surface,  and  all 
the  walks  in  the  back  garden,  incline  from  one  point  at  a,  to 
another  at  &,  where  there  is  a  drain  to  a  small  sewer  in  the  back 
lane.  From  the  point  a,  to  c  near  the  steps  up  to  the  front 
door,  the  sui*face  of  the  walk  and  the  adjoining  ground  is  nearly 
level,  but  slightly  inclining  toe;  and  from  c  to  the  street  en- 
trance (d)  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  above  a  foot  There  is 
also  a  very  gradual  slope  of  the  general  surface  of  the  garden 
(say  of  3  in.),  from  the  margin  of  the  walk  a  c  d^  to  the  party 
wall  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and 
between  c  and  d  there  is  also  a  gradual  slope  (say  of  Gin.) 
towards  the  point  e.  In  consequence  of  these  inclinations  of 
the  ground  and  walks,  no  rain  ever  stands  on  the  surface, 
however  abundantly  it  may  have  fallen.  The  service  water- 
pipes  of  both  houses  are  laid  down  along  one  side  of  the  walks, 
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from  d  to  a,  and  are  thence  conducted  to  main  cisterDS  for 
the  supply  of  tfae  houses,  to  others  jointly  for  the  houses  and 
the  gardens,  and  to  other  cisterns  for  water-closets. 
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Soil,  Walks,  Sfc,  The  whole  of  the  ground,  except  the  part 
on  which  the  house  stands,  was  trenched  4'  ft.  deep;  uie  sumce 
soil  of  what  was  excavated  for  tlte  foundation  and  basement 
story  of  the  house,  and  the  half  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  road, 
being  previously  distributed  over  the  garden  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  raise  the  ground  at  the  house  2  It.  higher  than  the  footpath 
in  the  street.  Round  the  house  the  ground  was  kept  nearly 
on  a  level  for  some  feet  distant ;  after  which  it  was  made  to  de- 
dine  equally  on  every  side,  till  at  the  front  entrance  it  was  higher 
than  the  gravel  of  the  public  path  by  the  depth  of  the  sill  of 
the  gate ;  and  at  the  back  entrance  it  was  on  a  level  with  the 
path  of  the  public  lane.  Before  trenching,  the  ground  was  also 
limed,  and  thickly  coated  over  with  the  best  London  stable 
dung.  The  time  was  introduced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  adding 
calcareous  matter  to  the  earth,  but  for  forming  a  comparatively 
insoluble  compound  with  the  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  all  employed  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  at  once.  By  a  part 
of  it  being  rendei-ed  comparatively  insoluble,  there  will  be,  as  it 
were^  a  reserve  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  for  many  years  to 
come;  because  it  is  well  known  that,time  and  the  soil  gradually 
dissolve  such  a  compound.  The  trenching  was  performed  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  walks  were  hollowed 
out,  the  edgings  firmly  beaten,  and  planted  with  box,  and  the 
walks  laid  with  gravel,  and  immediately  after  very  heavily  rolled. 
Hie  Houses.  The  general  appearance  of  this  double  detached 
hotise,  as  seen  from  the  street,  is  shown  in^,  109.,  which  is  a 
portrait  taken  by  E.  fi.  Lamb,  Esq.,  in  September,  1837.  The 
two  street  entrances,  or  gates,  are  shown  in  the  firont  wall,  each 
having  two  small  niches  for  the  scrapers.  The  gates  are  of 
open  iron  rods,  hinged  to  stone,  without  the  intervention  of  wood, 
which  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  when  joined  with 
iron-work,  especially  in  a  door  or  gateway  exposed  to  the  weather 
on  all  sides.  Consistency,  with  reference  to  durability  in  archi- 
tecture, is  as  much  a  fundamental  principle,  as  consistency  in 
point  of  effect ;  and  to  hang  an  open  iron  gate  to  a  wooden  door- 
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frame  is  a  gross  violation  of  this  principle;  and  one  which,  whea 
it  occurs  on  the  very  threi>hold  of  a  residence,  gives  but  a  poor 
example  of  the  taste  which  may  be  expected  within.  Wooden 
lintels  to  the  entrance  gates  of  the  front  gardens  of  subur- 
ban houses  are  offensive  on  the  same  principle,  whether  the 
gates  are  of  wood  or  iron.  An  error  of  a  different  kind,  very 
frequently  committed  in  street  gates  and  railings,  is  thar  of 
having  them  too  much  ornamented  for  the  style  of  the  house. 
The  gates  of  these  two  houses,  and  the  railing  on  the  low  wall 
between  them,  are  composed  simply  of  straight  iron  rods,  pointed 
at  top;  and,  instead  of  being  painted  of  a  pea-green,  as  is  very 
frequently  done,  they  were  coated  over  with  boiling  gas  tar,  when 
first  put  up,  and  nothing  hns  been  done  to  them  since.  This 
preserves  a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  railing  to  the  railing 
between  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  which  is  of  a  more  omaDientol 
description,  and  is  painted  of  a  stone  colour.  The  different  sides 
of  the  house  are  shown  in  the  three  accompanying  elevations. 

Fig.  110.  is  the  elevation  of  the  front,  or  side  next  the  street ; 
showing  the  domical  conservatory  {g  in  the  ground  planj^.  1 06.)  in 
the  centre ;  and  in  front  of  it  the  sculptured  vase,  the  situation  of 
which  is  shown  at  o  in  the  same  plan.  The  iron  railing  over  the 
low  front  wall  is  omitted  in  this  elevation,  lest,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  scale,  it  should  create  confusion. 

Fig.  1 1 1.  is  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  front  to  the  house 
on  the  south  side  ;  in  which  the  domical  conservator;  and  the 
vase  (o)  are  shown  on  the  left  hand ;  and  a  portion  of  the  green- 
house (f)  in  the  sunk  area  is  shown  on  the  right  hand. 

Fig.  112.  is  an  elevation  of  the  back  front  of  the  whole  build* 
ing ;  in  which  the  projection  n  in  the  ground  plan  [fig.  108.  in 
p.  326.),  within  which  is  the  office  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  is 
shown  in  the  centre ;  and  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  sunk  floor>  are 
the  two  arched  openings  to  the  two  kitchens.  The  two  square- 
headed  doors,  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the  office  of  the 
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Gardener's  Magazine,  are  the  doors  to  the  dust-botes  and  ear- 
den  cisterns  of  both  bouses ;  and  the  dork  perpeodicular  line 
which  separates  these  doors  is  intended  to  show  the  section  of 
a  door  in  the  party  wall,  which  has  been  introduced  In  that  situ- 
ation as  beins  thinner  than  a  brick  wall,  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  doors  to  the  dust-holes  being  of  greater  width.  The  elevatitm 
of  this  door  and  the  party  wall,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  and 
coping  over  tlie  door,  may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  south  entrance  front  {Jig-  1 1  !•)•   "^  ^^  back  elevation 


may  be  seen,  at  the  extremes  of  the  right  and  left,  sections  of  the 
outer  boundary  walls  to  both  gardens.  The  sections  of  the 
steps  leading  down  to  the  sunk  area  in  this  elevation  need  no 
explanation. 

The  GroandFloor  of  each  House  consists  of  aporch  and  veranda, 
tenninatiDg  at  one  end  in  a  water-closet  (^.  10S.y},  and  at  the 
other  in  a  small  circular  conservatory  with  a  domical  roof  (g),  a 
view  of  the  plants  in  which  is  enjoyed  equally  from  both  verandas, 
as  well  as  from  both  front  rooms;  A  is  the  dining-room,  with  a 
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recess  for  the  side-board ;  i  is  the  library,  with  two  large,  and 
three  small,  recesses  for  book -cases  ;  ^  is  a  grating  over  the  sunk 
area  into  which  the  back-kitchen  door  opens,  and  which  commu- 
nicates, under  an  arched  opening  at  ^  with  the  ascending  steps 
(m).  The  aperture,  which  might  have  been  divided  so  as  to  form 
a  light  closet  to  each  house,  is  appropriated  to  the  house  on  the 
soutli  side,  and  now  forms  the  office  of  the  Gardener*s  Magazine. 
The  sunk  floor  consists  of  a  front  and  back  kitchen ;  wine,  beer, 
and  coal  cellars  ;  pantry,  store  closet,  and  two  other  closets ;  and 
two  servants'  bed-rooms.  So  many  apartments  are  obtained  by 
making  use  of  the  space  under  the  veranda ;  in  which  space,  also, 
the  main  water  cistern  is  placed,  with  a  sink  under  it,  and  also  a 
fixed  safe.  The  dust-hole,  water  cistern  for  the  garden,  lumber 
closet,  and  servants'  water-closet,  for  each  house,  are  under  the 
apartment  ft. 

Qut^dccr  Arrangetnenis.  The  front  gardens  are  divided  by  a 
light  wire  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pedestal  o,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  sculptured  vase  of  Coade's  artificial 
stone.  The  back  gardens  are  separated  by  a  fined  wall,  which, 
though  only  10  in.  thick,  yet,  being  built  with  bricks  set  on  edge, 
and  not  having  the  ends  of  the  bricks  quite  flush  with  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  has  a  flue  left  in  it  4  in.  wide.  The  wall  on 
the  north  side  is  chiefly  covered  with  ivy;  and,  consequently^ 
the  surface  of  its  brickwork  is  entirely  concealed.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  back  gardens  is  a  double  shed  (p) ;  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  party  wall  is  a  hot-house  (;),  and  a  green- 
house, or  glass  case  (r),  for  green-house  plants,  which  are 
trained  to  upright  wires  against  the  flued  wall ;  one  species  to 
each  wire.  Over  each  rafter  of  the  hot-house  is  an  iron  rod, 
placed  so  as  to  be  about  4  in.  from  the  glass,  and  connected 
with  light  horizontal  rods  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  canvass 
covering  during  the  winter  nights,  or  in  very  hot  weather  in 
summer,  when  shading  is  required.  This  covering,  when  not 
in  use,  rolls  up  by  means  of  a  pulley,  on  a  rod  wnich  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  completely  concealed 
from  the  sight,  and  secure  from  the  weather.  There  are  similar 
canvass  coverings  for  the  glass  case  (r).  The  mode  in  which 
these  coverings  are  constructed  will  be  hereafter  described, 
s  is  a  double  wire  trellis  for  training  fruit  shrubs,  such  as 
gooseberries,  on  both  sides;  and  in  the  south  garden  there  is 
an  additional  trellis  (/),  placed  on  a  dwarf  wall,  for  ornamental 
shrubs.  These  trellises,  the  dwarf  wall,  and  other  arrangements* 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  section >%.  US.;  in  which  a  is 
the  green-house,  with  the  flued  party  wall  behind ;  b  &,  the  two 
paved  walks  in  the  sunk  area ;  c,  the  strip  of  grass  between  these 
paved  walks ;  d^  the  shelf  for  alpines  in  pots ;  e  e  Cy  the  double 
trellises ;  ff,  the  gravel  walks ;  gggt  raised  beds  for  herbaoeoas 
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plants;  h  h,  borders  for  ibe  arboretum  and  fruticetum;  i  i, 
miscellaneous  borders;  and  I,  the  southern  part;  wall.  Be- 
tween the  dwarf  wall  under  the  trellis  and  the  glass  case,  or 
green-house,  the  ground  is  lowered,  so  as  to  form  the  sunk  area 
\b  c  b),  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen, 
and  that  of  the  hot-house  {q  in  fig.  108.}-  On  the  south  side 
of  this  area  there  is  a  stone  shelf  (u)  for  alpines  in  pots ;  on  the 
north  side,  the  green-house,  or  glass  case  (r),  before  mentioned  ; 
and  the  space  between  has  a  paved  walk  on  each  side,  and  in  the 
centre  a  strip  of  grass,  as  already  shown  in  the  section^.  113.  In 
the  middle  of  this  small  grass-plot,  at  w,  is  n  socket  for  a  double 
clothes-post ;  that  b,  a  post  having  two  horizontal  arms  at  top, 
each  of  which  supports  a  clothes-line,  which  is  fastened  to  a 
hook  in  the  rafter  of  the  hot-bouse  at  one  end,  and  passes  over 
a  pulley  fixed  to  the  basement  of  the  veranda  wall  at  the 
other.  When  the  clothes-post  is  not  wanted,  it  is  taken 
down,  and  laid  in  a  place  appropriated  for  it,  under  the  stone 
shelf  u.  At  the  hot-house  end  of  the  grass-plot,  the  alpine 
shelf  terminates  in  a  shallow  cbtem  for  marsh  plants,  and  a 
deep  cistern  at  v  for  aquatics.  Near  the  cisteri]  n  ii  a  sun-dial, 
and  at  the  opposite  £nd  of  the  grass-plot  a  vase,  the  plinth 
under  which  forms  a  cover  to  a  liquid  manure  tank,  supplied 
from  the  water-closets.  The  double  shed  p  has  a  turret  with  a 
clock  in  the  centre  of  the  gable  facing  the  houses  (as  shown  in 
in  the  secdon^.  113.),  and  a  semicircular  window  in  the  centre 
of  that  towards  the  lane,  which  lights  the  lofts  of  both  sheds  j 
so  that,  from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed,  this  double  shed  is 
symmetrical,  and  appears  as  completely  a  single  one,  as  the 
double  detached  dwelling  to  which  it  belongs  appears  to  be 
only  one  house.  The  shed  belonging  to  the  north  bouse  is 
fitted  up  as  a  wash-house  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  has  a  loft 
over.  The  shed  on  the  south  side  has  three  floors:  the 
middle  floor,  which  is  shown  in  the  plan,  ts  one  step  above  the 
level  of  the  walks  of  the  garden,  and  the  ascent  to  it  from  the 
hot-house  is  by  four  steps.     In  it  there  is  a  potting  bench,  a 
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pump,  a  carpenter's  bench  ;  a  wooden  safe  for  preserving  fruit, 
bulbous  roots,  or  large  specimens  of  plants  that  will  not  lie  flat 
between  paper;  and,  against  the  walls,  a  small  glass  case  for  a 
garden  library  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  and  shelves  for  seeds, 
roots,  tallies,  &c.  Beneath  the  potting  bench  are  bins  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils,  broken  pots,  &c. :  the  empty  pots  being  kept 
in  regular  order  under  the  front  shelf  of  the  hot-house.  There 
is  also  a  wooden  staircase  to  the  floor  above,  and  a  stone  stair- 
case to  the  floor  below.  The  floor  below  contains  a  fireplace  for 
heating  the  hot-house  and  green-house,  with  a  space  for  fuel  or 
lumber,  and  the  remaining  space  is  used  for  growing  mushrooms, 
or  forcing  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c.  The  loft  floor  is  for  mats;  the 
sashes  of  the  green-house,  which  are  taken  ofi^  during  the  sum- 
mer time ;  and  for  onions,  bulbs,  and  similar  articles ;  with  an 
opening  to  the  machinery  of  the  clock,  for  winding  it  up ;  and 
the  half  of  the  window,  before  mentioned,  opening  to  the  back  lane. 
The  smoke  from  the  fires  of  both  sheds  comes  out  through  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns  of  the  turret,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  incongruous  appearance  of  a  chimney  top  over  a 
clock  ;  the  turret  being  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  vane  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  both  houses.  At  xy^  in  the 
south  garden,  are  two  pits  for  green-house  plants,  4  ft.  deep,  with 
hollow  walls  and  hollow  bottoms  ;  and  with  an  iron  rod  over  each 
rafter,  and  about  4  in.  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
canvass  covering  necessary  in  winter  a  few  inches  from  the  glass, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  non-conducting  vacuity  between  the  canvass 
and  the  glass.   The  part  of  the  walls  of  these  pits  that  is  above 

frround  is  covered  with  ivy,  to  keep  them  warm.  The  bed  z  is 
or  a  perpetual  flora,  a  plan  of  which,  with  a  list  of  plants,  will 
be  hereafter  given  ii^  detail ;  and  the  border  at  1  is  a  trough 
with  a  brick  bottom  and  sides,  for  marine  and  bog  plants.  At 
4*  4*  4*  <^re  brick  pedestals,  9  in.  square,  and  1  ft.  high,  for 
supporting  vases,  or  pots  of  choice  plants  when  in  flower ;  or  which 
may  be  used  for  seats :  the  pedestal  indicated  at  m,  in  the  south 
garden,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  Portland  stone ;  and  that 
at  a,  by  a  crouching  Venus  in  Austin's  composition.  At  2  2, 
in  the  front  garden,  are  brick  pedestals  supporting  bee*hives 
covered  with  earthenware  covers,  which  are  scored  to  imitate  a 
straw  hive ;  and  at  3,  in  the  back  garden,  is  a  Polish  hive,  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

The  Reserve  Ground  for  the  garden  occupied  by  us  is  rented 
from  Mr.  Hopgood,  a  florist  and  nurseryman.  It  lies  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  4  4,  the  door  to  it  being 
exactly  opposite  our  back  door  at  5,  and  is  more  than  double 
the  extent  of  the  whole  of  our  garden.  We  formed  in  it  a 
range  of  temporary  pits,  the  sides  being  of  wickerwork,  in 
which/  for  several  years,  we  made  use  of  the  sashes  of  the 
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green-house  r,  and  of  the  two  pits  x  y^  in  the  summer  season, 
ror  growing  cucumbers  and  melons.  We  grew,  also,  in  this 
garden,  asparagus,  sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  strawberries,  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Lancashire  gooseberries  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
useful  kitchen«garden,  as  well  as  a  reserve  ground. 

Fig.  1 14>.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house  and  both  gardens, 
in  which  will  be  observed  most  of  the  objects  described,  except 
the  trellises,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs;  which  are  omitted  to 
leave  the  ground  plan  more  distinct. 

General  System  of  Planting  both  Gardens.  The  object  being 
to  make  both  gardens,  as  well  as  both  houses,  appear  as  one, 
whether  when  seen  in  front  or  from  behind,  the  more  conspicu- 
ous ornamental  and  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  chosen 
for  both  gardens  were  of  the  same  kind ;  any  tree  placed  in  a 
particular  position,  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  or  adjoining  the 
back  or  front  entrance,  &c.,  or  of  a  particular  kind  or  form  (such 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon),  in  one  garden,  having  a  corresponding 
tree  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  other.  For  this  reason,  also,  double 
trellises  for  gooseberries,  &c.,  were  formed  in  both  gardens  in 
the  same  situations  (s5  in^.  108.  p.  326.) ;  and  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  similar  ornaments  were  introduced.  At  the  same  time, 
as  we  intended  to  occupy  the  house  and  garden  on  the  south 
side  ourselves,  we  introduced  a  great  many  subordinate  trees  and 
shrubs  of  rare  kinds  into  that  garden,  which  were  not  planted 
in  the  other;  and  pursued  a  system  of  management  and  culture 
which,  as  it  will  show  how  much  may  be  done  in  a  small  sub- 
urban garden,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  under  a  distinct  head, 
after  noticing  the  mode  of  planting  common  to  both  gardens. 

In  the  Front  Gardens  of  both  Houses^  close  by  the  entrance 
gate  to  each  garden,  there  are  the  following  trees  and  shrubs:  — 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  walnut,  a  sweet  chestnut,  a  purple 
beech,  a  jP^rus  56rbus,  a  Pyrus  spect^bilis,  a  Prunus  Mahdleby 
a  scarlet  thorn,  a  laburnum,  purple  and  white  lilacs,  a  syringa, 
a  mountain  ash,  a  Z/y'cium  barbarum,  a  Clematis  Vitalba,  the 
common  and  giant  ivy,  and  the  Virginian  creeper.  These  1 8 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  immediately  within  it ;  and  they  form  a  dense 
mass  of  shade  over  the  walk,  and  project  over  the  wall  into  the 
street.  This  produces  a  dark  shade,  both  without  and  within 
the  entrance  gates,  which  acts  like  the  case  of  a  telescope  to 
the  distant  glimpse  caught  of  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  front 
door  of  each  house.  If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there 
were  no  trees  or  shrubs  immediately  within  the  entrance  gates, 
the  total  want  of  shade  and  foreground,  and,  consequently,  of 
what  artists  call  effect,  would  be  felt  in  an  instant  by  every 
man  of  taste.     Embracing  the  angles  of  the  verandas   near  r. 
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SO  as  to  connect  both  houses  with  the  scenery  as  far  as  the 
boundary  walls,  are  two  groups,  the  same  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  being  planted  in  each  group ;  viz.  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Robinf a  vis^a,  Sorbus  h^brida,  C6rasu$  /%dus,  C,  nigra,  C  sem- 
perfl6rens,  a  variegated  and  a  common  holly,  a  Portugal  laurel, 
pinaster,  Prillnus  myrobklana,  AmelAnchief*  Botry^pium,  a  decidu- 
ous cypress,  Phill^rea  angustifolia,  Aicuba  jap6nica,  evergreen 
and  variegated  hollies,  Symph6ria  racem6sa,  Persian  lilac,  rose 
acacia,  and  Hibiscus  synacus.  These  form  picturesque  masses, 
and  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  evergreens  to  look  well  in  the 
winter  season  ;  while,  in  spring,  the  myrobalan  plum  comes  into 
flower  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  im* 
mediately  afterwards  the  amelanchier,  and  then  the  bird-cherry, 
next  comes  the  Sorbus  pinnatifida,  and  then  the  Robinia 
visc6sa.  In  the  autumn,  the  purple  berries  of  the  bird-cherry, 
the  red  berries  of  the  sorbus,  and  the  white  snow-berries  have 
a  fine  effect;  as  have  the  coral  berries  of  the  holly  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring.  There  are  two  other  main  groups, 
the  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  pedestal 
and  vase  at  o,  in  the  separation  wire  fence.  These,  in  each  gar- 
den, consist  of  a  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  rhododendron,  azalea, 
kalmia,  Cydonia  (P^rus)  japonica,  mezereon,  Jtf^spilus  arbutif61ia, 
and  C^tisus  purpilreus  and  sessilifolius,  the  two  latter  being  grafted 
standard  high.  From  the  windows  of  the  front  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  this  lengthened  group  makes  an  excellent  middle  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  with  the  clustering  foliage 
of  the  fig  and  the  grape  round  the  windows  of  the  dining-rooms 
of  the  two  houses  as  a  foreground,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
within  the  front  fence  as  a  distance.  In  winter,  the  fruit  of  the 
arbutus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Cyd6nia  jap6nica,  make  a  fine 
appearance ;  and  the  latter  shrub,  which  is  indeed  a  truly  valuable 
one,  is  more  or  less  in  flower  during  the  whole  year.  Imme- 
diately within  the  front  fence,  which  consists  of  a  dwarf  wall 
surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  row  of  variegated  hollies,  of 
as  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants ;  between  each  of  which,  when 
first  planted  in  1823,  was  a  standard  rose:  but  all  these,  as  well 
as  every  other  holly,  have  been  since  removed,  in  consequence  of 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  hollies.  Among  the  hollies  are 
planteo,  as  standards,  nine  thorns.  Those  next  the  entrance 
gates  are  the  scarlet,  that  in  the  centre  is  the  Cratse'^gus  glandu- 
I6sa,  and  those  between  it  and  the  scarlet  thorn,  on  each  side, 
are,  the  double-blossomed  common  thorn,  C  tanacetif61ia,  and 
C  orientalis  (odoratissima).  The  double-blossomed  common 
thorn  comes  into  leaf  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  any  other 
deciduous  tree  in  the  garden,  and  is  profusely  covered  with  its 
rich  white  blossoms,  which  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink,  every 
year.     Had  it  been  a  single-blossomed  thorn  of  any  kind,  and. 
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consequently,  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  in  all  probability  it  would 
only  have  been  prolific  in  flowers  every  other  year,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  p.  191.  C  glandulosa  comes  first  into  flower,  and 
produces  every  other  year  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries ;  though, 
if  the  blossoms  were  thinned  out,  there  would  be  a  crop  of  fruit 
every  year.  C  tanacetifolia  is  an  upright,  fastigiate-growing, 
rather  singular-looking  tree,  with  large  yellow  fruit;  and  C.  orien- 
talis  is  a  low  spreading  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches 
and  coral-coloured  fruit.  Had  the  variety  C  orientalis  sanguinea 
(Arb,  Brit^  p.  828.)  been  in  British  gardens  at  the  time  we  planted 
this  tree,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  its  fruit  being  of  a  very 
deep  port  wine  colour.  The  scarlet  thorns,  which,  in  both 
houses,  are  next  the  entrance  gates,  come  into  flower  at  the  same 
time  as  the  P^rus  spectdbilis,  the  laburnum,  and  purple  and 
white  lilacs ;  and,  at  that  season,  when  these  groups  are  looked 
down  on  from  the  drawingroom  windows  of  both  houses,  they 
appear  like  gigantic  nosegays.  As  scarlet  thorns  seldom  set  their 
fruit,  they  generally  flower  profusely  every  year.  Between  the  en- 
trance gates  {d)  and  the  points  Sf  Sf^  in  both  gardens,  there  are,  close 
to  the  boundary  wall,  common  hollies,  planted  at  regular  distances, 
and  between  them  pears  and  plums  alternately  as  standards.  The 
plums  come  early  into  blossom,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  hollies.  The  pears  were  20  ft.  high  when  planted, 
and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  for  several  years,  till,  with  the  plums, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  be  cut  down,  on  account 
of  their  smothering  the  hollies  and  other  plants.  Behind  the 
hollies,  and  immediately  against  the  wall,  common  laurels  were 
planted,  and  nailed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  it ;  but  plants 
of  the  giant  ivy  and  of  the  Virginian  creeper  being  planted  there 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  since  destroyed  the  laurels,  and  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  wall,  forming  a  rich  mantle  along  the 
coping. 

Between  the  line  of  hollies  and  the  walk  there  are  various  trees 
and  shrubs,  besides  fruit  trees ;  including  the  autumn-flowering 
mezereon,  of  which  therels  a  large  plant  exactly  opposite  the  steps 
which  ascend  to  the  porch,  the  purple  laburnum,  the  weeping 
variety  of  the  common  oak,  56rbus  vestita,  Qu^rcus  palustris  and 
Q.  Plex,  /"lex  opaca  and  /.  balearica,  the  hemlock  spruce,  the 
common  yew,  the  variegated  common  laurel,  the  scorpion  senna, 
white  and  yellow  broom,  Buxvls  balearica,  5partium  virgatum, 
JBubus  pauciflorus,  Laurus  nobilis,  Cornus  sibirica,  Juniperus  vir- 
gini^na,  Cupr^ssus  sempervirens,  Philadelphus  hirsutus,  P^us 
nivalis,  jRhus  elegans,  and  a  great  many  others.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  walk,  between  the  points  c  and  d^  the  kinds, 
being  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  road,  are  more 
rare  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  than  on  the  north  side ; 
and  include  Salisburm  adiantifolia,  a  male  plant,  with  the  female 
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grafted  on  it;  Diospyros  Zotus,  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  wliich 
there  is  a  portrait  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum ;  Macliira 
aurantiaca,  Magnol/a  purpurea,  Benthamm  fragifera,  Mahonia 
ripens,  PB^nia  MotUan,  Thea  viridis,  lilicium  floridiknuni,  Ca- 
mi^ia  japonica,  Z^aurus  nobilis,  and  several  standard  roses. 

In  the  curvilinear  triangles  4*  4*  4*  of  each  garden  are,  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  Siberian  crab,  C%rylus  Coliirna,  a  quince,  a  ber- 
berry, a  filbert,  laurustinus,  rhododendrons,  Comiis  mas,  Jiini- 
perus  suecica,  and  various  others.  In  the  triangular  spot  in  the 
south  garden,  between  4*9  i^  and  the  trellis  (/),  are,  a  weeping 
birch,  sweet  briar,  Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum,  grafted  standard 
high,  the  common  single-blossomed  furze,  Cyd6nia  japonica, 
JEuonymus  europas^'us,  Syringa  rothomag^nsis,  Rhododendron 
maximum,  jRioscus  aculeatus,  IL  hypoph^llum,  &c.  In  the  plot 
in  the  north  garden  extending  from  /  to  the  shed  p  are  some 
dwarf  apples,  and  various  roses  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the 
party  wall  is  covered  on  that  side  with  ivy,  which,  by  protecting 
the  wall  from  cold,  contributes  to  the  warmth  of  the  green-house 
on  the  south  side ;  and  honeysuckle,  which,  with  the  shoots  of 
the  vines  from  the  glass  case  in  the  south  garden,  form  a  rich  and 
varied  manding  along  the  coping ;  and  the  whole  has  a  most  agree- 
able effect  from  the  back  windows  of  both  houses,  and  more  Spe- 
cially from  that  of  the  office  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  on 
this  piece  of  lawn  in  the  north  garden  is  the  common  iZ6sa  canlna 
of  the  hedges.  It  has  thrown  out  shoots  15  fV.  in  length,  which 
bend  over  the  party  wall,  and  in  other  directions,  in  the  most 
graceful  manner.  It  continues  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  branches  are  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  scarlet  hips.  The  laurustinus,  some  standard 
Noisette  roses,  Cydonia  japonica,  and  the  double-blossomed 
furze,  on  this  lawn,  are  also  very  ornamental.  At  the  angle 
of  each  house,  between  4*  &iid  Ji  there  is  an  evergreen  holly, 
and  a  swan's  egg  pear  (the  latter  a  handsome  pyramidal-growing 
variety) ;  and  these,  when  the  building  is  viewed  from  the  lane 
behind,  connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  cedars  at  4*9  &nd 
with  the  hollies  and  pear  trees  ranged  along  the  north  and  south 
party  walls,  from  n  to  d. 

Against  the  veranda  on  the  side  of  both  houses  next  the 
street,  there  is  at  each  angle  a  giant  ivy ;  next,  Cratse^gus  Pyra- 
cantha  and  Magnolia  grandiflora;  and,  round  the  dome,  Lo- 
nicera  flexuosa,  Ticoma  capreolata,  Magn61/a  cordata,  Rosa 
Boursaulti,  Ayrshire  rose.  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  Cyd6nia  japo- 
nica ;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  claret  grape,  on  account  of  its  purple 
foliage  in  autumn.  On  one  side  of  the  wire  fence,  near  the 
dome,  is  a  double-blossomed  furze,  and  on  the  other  a  ICihes  san- 
guiueum ;  and,  in  front  of  the  kitchen  window  (the  semicircular 
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sunk  area  before  which  is  shown  in  the  plan),  are  ^inca  m^jor 
and  minor,  and  Yicca  gXoribsai. 

Against  the  veranda  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  are 
planted  Escallonia  rubra,  Lonicera  gr^ta ;  Magn61ia  acuminata, 
M.  conspicua,  and  M.  grandiflora ;  ..Rosa  mosch^ta,  Passifiora 
^serulea.  Wistaria  sinensis  and  frutescens ;  China  roses,  budded 
on  Rosa  arv^nsis,  C^d^nia  jap6nica,  Jasminum  officinale,  K^rnVi 
japonica,  and  the  double-flowered  pomegranate.  Against  the 
veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  are  honeysuckles 
of  different  kinds,  Virginian  creeper,  and  ivy ;  and  against  the 
east  side  are  honeysuckles,  ivy,  figs,  and  vines.  The  veranda 
all  round  the  building  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  under  it,  on  the 
south-west  and  east  sides,  are  trained  on  upright  iron  rods, 
placed  Sin.  apart,  figs,  grapes,  roses,  and  Magn61fa  grandi- 
flora ;  the  stems  of  all  these  being  conducted,  through  the  area 
under  the  paved  floor  of  the  veranda,  to  the  ground  outside  of  it. 

Between  the  pillars,  immediately  within  the  panels  of  open 
iron-work,  are  placed  narrow  lK)xes,  the  exact  length  of  each 
opening,  which  are  filled  with  small  pots  of  plants  in  flower, 
changed  throughout  the  year  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  In 
autumn  and  \^inter,  these  are  chiefly  Russian  violets,  protected 
from  frost  by  having  a  mat  thrown  over  them  \  and,  in  spring, 
forced  hyacinths,  which  make  a  brilliant  display.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  a  collection  of  chrysanthe- 
mums are  placed  when  in  flower,  and  their  stems  being  tied 
to  the  rods  which  support  the  vines,  they  flower-  beautifully  in 
the  month  of  October  and  November,  remaining  in  mild  seasons 
till  Christmas.  We  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
a  veranda  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  affording  a  great  deal 
of  floricultural  enjoyment*  Under  the  veranda  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building  no  plants  are  trained,  the  occupier  pre- 
ferring to  be  without  them.  The  conservatory  ( g)  is  planted 
with  different  varieties  of  Camellia,  and  the  piers  with  Erio- 
b6trya  jap6nica,  Lonicera  flexu6sa  and  jap6nica,  Wist&ria 
sinensis,  Passiflora  cseriilea,  and  vines  :  the  latter  are  the  royal 
muscadine^  the  muscat  of  Zante,  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Money's 
West's  St.  Peter's,  and  the  black  Hamburg.  These  vines  are 
trained  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  dome,  and  produce  a  good 
crop  yearly.  The  door  shown  in  the  back  part  of  the  veranda 
has  the  panes  pf  looking-glass ;  and,  before  the  camellias  ffrew 
large,  it  reflected  them,  as  seen  from  the  front  garden,  and  from 
the  road^  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

We  have  now  completed  the  planting  of  the  front  gardens ; 
and  all  that  remains  is,  to  state  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  among 
these  plants,  composing  much  the  larger  half  of  both  gardens 
was  next  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  in  order  to  be  kept  in 
turf;   the  cropping  of  the  grass  among  the  stems  of  the  shrubs 
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being  done  by  hedge-shears.  As  a  finish  to  tlie  turfed  part  of 
the  gardens,  and  also  as  a  definitive  line  of  demarcation  between 
it  and  the  dug  part,  the  dwarf  pedestals  and  vases  at  4*  4*  were 
introduce^*  These  vases  also  harmonise  with  the  vases  which 
form  the  crowning  termination  to  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

The  Planting  common  to  the  Back  Gardens  of  both  houses  will 
not  require  many  details.     In  each  of  the  two  small  angles  be- 
tween the  back  entrance  and  the  shed  a  walnut  tree  is  planted, 
which,  having  been  20  ft.  high  in   1823,  soon  overshadowed, 
not  only  the  entrance,  but  even  the  roof  of  the  shed.    There  are 
also  common  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  a  China  rose,  and  L^cmm 
barbarum  planted  in  these  angles,  from  which  they  are  trained 
over  the  shed  and  the  boundary  wall,  mantling  over  and  greatly 
enriching  both  from  the  lane.    The  other  trees  immediately  within 
the  eastern  boundary  wall  are  pears,  a  golden  pippin  apple,  and 
a  mulberry.     The  pears  are  the  Chaumontelle,  glout  morceau, 
Duchesse  d'Angoul&me,  Marie-Louise,  and  beurr6  Spence.     On 
the  west  side  of  the  north  shed  a  giant  ivy  and  a  vine  are  trained ; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  shed  Lonicera  japonica  and 
Cyd6nia  japonica.     The  fragrance  of  Lonicera  jap6nica  (the 
Lonicera  flexu&sa  of  most  nurseries)  is  so  great,  when  in  flower, 
that,  when  coming  home  from  London  late  in  the  evenings,  when 
the  wind  has  been  in  the  west,  we  have  felt  its  sweetness  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     The  wall  of  the  north 
garden  which  faces  the  south  is  planted  with  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, and  the  east  wall  with  apricots.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
spaces  enclosed  by  the  trellises y^  a  row  of  standard  apple  trees 
was  planted,  chiefly  the  Hawthornden  and  other  early-bearing 
sorts,  as  it  was  intended  to  take  them  away  as  soon  as  they  pro- 
duced too  much  shade  on  the  ground  below.   The  north  side  of 
the  party  wall  of  the  south  garden  was  planted  with  cherries  and 
plums,  and  with  standard  pear  trees,  at  regular  distances,  so  as  to 
produce  shade  in  the  summer  time  on  the  walk,  and  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays  daring  winter.    Ivy,  honeysuckle  of  different  sorts,  and 
climbing  roses,  were  subsequently  planted  against  this  wall ;  but 
the  ivy  has  now  taken  entire  possession  of  it,  and  forms  a  mantling 
covering  to  the  coping  from  one  end  of  it  to  another.    The  eastern 
boundary  wall  of  the  south  garden  is  planted  with  Chimon^n- 
thus  fragrans.  Magnolia  Soulange^na,  c/asminum  revoliitum,  and 
2t6sa  Boursauitt,  and  other  roses.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of  ivy, 
which  is  trained  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  the  coping,  on 
the  top  of  which,  under  a  chevaux-de-frise,  it  spreads  both  ways, 
and  forms  a  fine  mantling  canopy.     The  footpath  in  the  lane 
being  formed  over  an  old,  de^,  dry  ditch,  by  filling  it  in  with 
the  soil  of  an  old  grubbed  up  hedgerow,  it  occurred  to  us, 
when  building  the  wall,  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  place  for 
the  root  of  a  vine.   We  accordingly  had  a  small  hole  left  in  the 
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wall)  about  a  foot  under  the  surface,  and,  in  due  time,  thrust 
through  it  a  strong  three-years-old  cutting  of  the  black  Ham- 
burg 4  ft.  in  lengthy  which  has  since  grown  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  pear  trees,  and  producing 
abundance  of  fruit,  which,  in  fine  seasons,  are  coloured  (though 
not  ripened),  and  which  give  the  whole  a  character  of  Italian 
scenery,  admirably  ui  keeping  with  the  veranda  round  the  house* 

The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  both  back  gardens  are  of  box. 
That  of  the  front  gardens,  from  d  to  4^9  was  originally  of  turf;  but 
the  grass  not  growing  well,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state 
and  greatly  increased  size  of  the  shrubs,  we  found  »it  advisable, 
some  years  afterwards,  to  substitute  an  edging  of  brick,  laid 
flatwise,  without  mortar,  alternately  header  and  stretcher;  and 
which,  joining  in  with  the  turf  on  each  side,  soon  became 
covered  with  weather  stains,  and  now  forms  altogether  an  ad- 
mirable edging  for  this  description  of  garden :  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  architectural  string-course  or  band,  which, 
expanded  into  a  parallelogram  or  square  basement,  as  at  a  or  4'f 
forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  erecting  a  pedestal  for  a  statue 
or  a  vase.  It  also  harmonises  with  the  band  of  brick  laid 
on  edge  which  forms  an  apparent  basement  round  the  veranda. 
Haviuj^  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  laying  out  and  plants 
ing  of  both  gardens,  we  remaining  part  of  what  we  have  to 
say  respecting  this  design  will  be  limited  to  the  south  garden, 
or  that  which  is  in  our  own  occupation.  The  north  house  is  let 
to  parties  who  care  little  about  gardening;  but,  as  they  are  pre- 
cluded in  the  lease  from  either  taking  down  or  planting  trees, 
or  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  house,  without  our  permission, 
the  general  appearance  of  both  gardens,  as  seen  from  the  road 
in  front  and  the  lane  behind,  is  the  same ;  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  back  garden  of  the  north  house  is  now  under  grass. 

A  main  object  that  we  had  in  view  in  binding  down  our 
tenant  neither  to  add  to,  nor  take  anything  from,  the  exterior 
of  the  house,  without  our  permission,  was,  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  effect  of  the  two  dwellings ;  and  to  prevent  that  ap- 
pearance so  common  about  .London,  of  one  half  of  a  double 
detached  house  being  painted,  whitewashed,  or  otherwise  reno- 
vated, and  the  other  half  not  so.  We  also  wished  to  prevent 
the  placbg  on  the  chimney  tops  of  any  of  those  unsightly  con- 
trivances Tor  curing  smoky  chimneys  which  are  so  common  in 
and  about  London ;  undertaking,  however,  that,  if  the  chimneys 
should  smoke,  we  would  cure  them,  or  grant  permission  for  this 
being  attempted  in  any  way  the  occupier  chose.  A  certain 
number  of  the  trees  in  both  th^  front  and  back  gardens  being 
also  necessary  to  preserve  unity  of  appearance,  a  list  of  these 
was  given  to  the  tenant,  who  was  bound  not  to  cut  them  down 
without  leave.     We  mention  these  particulars,  to  afford  bints 
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to  Others  intending  to  build  double  detached  houses^  which  every 
person  of  observation  will  allow  are  frequently  disfigured  for 
want  of  some  similar  arrangement 

Culiure  and  Management  qftlie  south  Garden.  The  following 
particulars  respecting  the  planting,  management,  and  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  garden  in  our  occupation,  from 
the  autumn  of  1828,  when  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  the 
boundary  walls  of  the  garden  were  completed,  till  the  autumn  of 
ISSTy  when  this  account  was  drawn  up,  may  not  be  without 
their  use,  in  showing  how  much  may  be  effected,  and  how  much 
interest  and  enjoyment  produced,  on  a  very  limited  spot,  und 
in  a  moderate  space  of  time.  We  do  not  ofier  this  gardening 
history  as  an  example  to  be  generally  imitated ;  but  rather  as 
to  show  what  may  be  done,  where  there  is  the  inclination  and 
the  means.  We  have  already  described  the  manner  in  which 
both  gardens  were  laid  out,  and  planted  for  general  efiect, 
whether  seen  from  the  public  road,'or  street,  in  front  (Porchester 
Terrace),  or  from  the  road  at  the  back  (Craven  Lane).  While 
this  general  eflfect  was  studied  with  reference  to  both  gardens, 
the  south  garden,  which  we  intended  for  our  own  occupation, 
was  planted  with  specimens  of  almost  all  the  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  could,  in  1823  and  1824,  be  procured  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries ;  our  object  being  to  allow  the  whole  to  grow  up 
together  as  long  as  they  could,  m  order  to  study  the  species  and 
varieties ;  and  then  to  thin  out,  by  degrees,  all  the  finer  kinds 
rendered  weak  by  the  stronger  kinds,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  stronger  kinds  for  general  efiect;  and  to  thin  out  the 
stronger  kinds  as  soon  as  they  began  so  far  to  injure  one  another 
as  to  become  unsightly.  In  thb  way,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of^ 
as  it  were,  passing  in  array  before  us  a  living  specimen  of  almost 
every  shrub  and  tree  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries ;  the 
only  exceptions  being  those  kinds  of  which  plants  could  not  be 
procured,  and  those  of  which  the  varieties  were  too  numerous  for 
admission  in  our  limited  space.  Among  these  were  the  pines 
and  firs,  the  willows,  the  oaks,  and  the  roses ;  though  of  these 
last  we  had  100  select  sorts,  chiefly  standards  and  budded 
dwarfs.  A^ith  respect  to  fruit  trees,  we  planted  above  fifty  kinds 
of  apples,  nearly  as  many  kinds  of  pears,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  plums  and  cherries,  with  some  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  fi^  and  vines.  We  planted  all  the  best  gooseberries 
on  both  sides  of  the  double  trellis  ff;  and  from  these,  and 
all  the  fruit  trees,  even  to  the  walnut,  filbert,  mulberry,  med* 
lar,  quince,  true  service,  and  almond,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  sweet  chestnut  (three  successive  trees  of  that  species 
having  died),  we  have  had  fruit.  Many  of  the  trees,  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  bear,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  the  others ;  and  there  are  not  now  above  six  sorts  of  apples, 
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fifteen  of  pears,  three  of  cherries,  and  three  of  plums,  remaining. 
The  peaches,  nectarin'es,  and  apricots,  all  of  which  bore  fniit, 
were  rooted  out,  about  seven  years  ago ;  and  also  a  number  of 
the  vines,  which  bore  most  abundant  crops. 

In  the  hot-house,  for  the  first  year,  we  grew  melons ;  and,  for 
the  next  two  years,  pine-apples ;  though  we  did  not  grow  the 
latter  very  well,  as,  from  the  house  being  heated  by  a  flue,  and  the 
air  being  dry,  the  plants  were  stunted  and  thrown  prematurely 
into  fruit,  which,  however,  though  small,  contained  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  plant,  than  if  it  bad  been 
properly  grown,  and  consequently  swelled  to  a  large  size.  We 
mention  this  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  highly  flavoured  firuit 
is  not  always  a  proof  of  good  culture  on  the  part  of  the  gardener; 
and  also  that,  when  large  fruit  is  the  object,  the  pine  plant  should 
be  kept  in  a  growing  state  during  the  whole  course  of  its  culture. 
Whenever  a  pine  plant,  a  palm,  a  bulb,  a  grass,  or  any  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant  of  a  certain  age,  and  in  good  health,  has 
received  a  check,  either  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat  or  of  moisture 
for  a  short  time,  when  these  stimuli  are  reapplied,  the  plant  will, 
in  all  probability,  produce  flowers ;  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  is, 
when  speaking  of  the  pine,  *^  start  into  fruit."  About  this  period, 
we  also  fruited  Cattley's  guava,  and  had  the  cherimoyer,  and 
other  tropical  fruit  trees,  on  the  back  wall,  grapes  under  the 
rafters,  and  cucumbers  in  boxes.  In  1830,  this  house  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  a  representative  system  of  tropical  plants  in 
pots;  but  it  is  now  (1837)  only  occupied  with  grapes  and 
figs.  It  has  been  heated  successively  by  flues  and  tan,  by  flues 
without  tan,  by  hot  water  in  the  common  method,  and  by  Per- 
kins's system  of  hermetically  sealed  hot-water  pipes.  In  altering 
the  interior  of  the  house  to  fit  it  for  a  representative  system,  we 
excavated  the  floor  5  ft.  in  depth,  so  as  to  form  a  large  tank  for 
water,  which  collected  there  from  the  gravelly  subsoil,  and  added 
considerably  to  the  quantity  supplied  by  the  pump  in  the  shed. 
Over  this  tank  there  was  a  paved  floor  supported  on  piers ;  and 
on  this  floor  a  stone  shelf  in  front  and  at  the  ends,  and  a  broad 
stone  platform  in  the  centre,  in  lieu  of  the  pit,  were  erected ; 
and  on  these  the  pots  for  the  representative  system  i^ere  placed, 
and  earthed  up  nearly  to  the  brim.  The  number  of  plants  re- 
quired to  represent  all  the  orders  and  tribes  of  hot-house  plants 
in  cultivation  in  Britain  in  1830  was  eighty-two;  and  this  num- 
ber of  pots  was  arranged  on  the  shelf  and  the  platform.  For 
such  of  the  orders  as  we  could  not  procure  plants,  we  had  pots 
merely  filled  with  sand,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  with 
labels  bearing  the  names  of  the  orders  and  tribes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and 
Mr.  Aiton  of  Kew,  we  were  enabled  to  procure  plants  to  represent 
the  greater  number  of  orders ;  and  these  were  inserted  in  their 
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prc^r  places,  with  the  name  of  the  order  and  tribe  on  one  label 
and  that  of  the  plant  on  another.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  sheif 
there  was  a  cistern  for  the  orders  represented  by  aquatics ;  in 
which  we  had  Papyrus,  NeUtmbium^  Pontederja  crdssipes,  8cc. 
The  labels  were  of  porcelain,  written  on  with  Indian  ink,  and 
varnished ;  those  for  the  orders  and  tribes  being  a  size  larger 
than  those  for  the  specific  names  of  the  plants.  The  plants  and 
the  labels  were  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  and  read  from  the  path. 
The  great  heat  and  constant  attention  required  to  keep  these 
plants  in  order  being  wanting  after  the  first  winter,  and  in  the 
second  winter  the  pipes  having  burst  with  the  frost,  they  all 
died,  and  we  have  never  had  the  courage,  nor,  indeed,  could  spare 
the  time,  to  renew  them. 

The  green-house  (r)  was  originally  planted  with  peaches  and 
nectarines  against  the  back  wall ;  and  wth  cucumbers,  melons, 
and  gourds  in  the  border.  In  the  second  year,  we  divided  the 
border  into  compartments,  by  cross  walls  of  brick  on  edge  laid 
in  cement;  and  in  every  alternate  compartment  we  laid  a  layer 
of  rotten  stable  dung,  powdered  bones,  and  sugar-maker's  scum, 
filling  up  the  compartment  with  very  rich  sandy  loam  and  lime 
rubbish.  In  this  we  planted  two  vines  close  against  the  back 
wall,  and  two  between  the  back  wall  and  the  front ;  training  the 
latter  on  two  horizontal  iron  rods,  fixed  at  about  14  in.  from  the 
surface  6f  the  ground.  The  vines  had  been  five  or  six  years  in 
large  pots  before  they  were  turned  out,  and  began  to  bear  im- 
mediately* In  1829,  they  bore  an  enormous  crop,  as  did  those 
trained  against  the  back  wall,  and  outside  the  glass  frames  on 
the  coping.  In  1830,  we  removed  all  the  peaches  and  most  of 
the  vines,  and  planted  against  the  back  wall  a  representative 
system  of  green-house  plants ;  that  is,  one  plant  of  every  order 
and  tribe  requiring  the  protection  of  a  green-house  in  the  climate 
of  London.  Most  of  these  plants  still  remain,  and  are  in  a 
thriving  state,  though  they  have  had  no  fire  heat  for  the  three 
last  winters.  Among  them  is  the  dwarf  fan  palm,  which  has 
grown  vigorously.  The  border  we  planted  with  Cape  bulbs, 
especially  ixias  and  their  allied  genera. 

The  pit  X  was  for  two  years  devoted  to  the  culture  of  melons, 
and  in  it  we  fruited  the  water-melon  in  1825.  In  the  pit  v,  cu- 
cumbers were  chiefly  grown.  In  1826,  both  pits  were  filled 
with  green-house  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
Cape;  and  a  good  collection  was  kept  in  them  till  1835,  when 
we  presented  the  sashes  to  a  friend,  and  filled  up  the  pits  with 
soil ;  planting  the  one  with  a  collection  of  hyacinths,  and  the 
other  with  a  collection  of  paeonies.  The  hyacinths  flowered 
beautifully  the  first  year,  but  during  the  second  winter,  from 
neglect,  the  bulbs  were  entirely  eaten  by  the  snails.  This  bed 
has  now  some  varieties  of  China  roses  planted  in  it;  and  on  both 
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beds  the  ivy  is  allowed  to  make  advances  from  the  side  walls ;  so 
that  both  will  soon  be  evergreen  masses,  and  require  no  attention 
whatever. 

The  bed  z  was,  for  the  first  year,  devoted  to  culinary  vege- 
tables; but,  in  1825,  an  arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants  was 
made  in  it,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  an  equal  number  of  each 
of  the  most  common  colours  among  flowers  was  in  bloom  every 
month  in  the  year,  except  in  December  and  January.  In  1830, 
the  trees  surrounding  this  bed  having  completely  overshadowed 
it,  as  well  as  the  pit  j^,  the  herbaceous  plants  were  removed,  and 
only  bulbs  and  a  few  shrubs  were  allowed  to  remain.  As  the 
trees  are  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  the  next  change  will  be  to 
turf. 

In  the  small  compartment  under  the  south  boundary  wall, 
marked  1  in^.  108.  p.  926.,  we  had  at  onetime  a  tankof  salt  water, 
in  which  we  grew,  or  rather  kept  alive  for  a  year,  several  marine 
fuci.  These  were  collected  for  us  on  the  sea  shore  at  Leith,  by 
Mr.  Barnet  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  sent  by 
him,  attached  to  the  stones  on  which  they  grew,  in  a  cask  of  salt 
water.  We  also  grew  in  this  compartment,  Tor  two  or  three  years, 
JRubus  Chamsemorus,  received  from  Mr.  Barnet,  it  having  been 
dug  up  by  him  on  the  Portland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  and  sent 
to  us  in  masses  of  turf  (divetts,  Scotch).  There  were  in  the  same 
compartment,  £i^bus  arcticus,  some  American  cypripediums, 
and  British  Orchideae.  In  a  few  years,  these  gave  way  to  vac- 
ciniums  of  different  kinds,  Qxyc6ccos  palustris  and  macroc&r- 
pus,  Trientalis  grandifl6rus  and  europe^us,  and  some  other 
peat-«arth  American  plants,  received  from  Col.  Gurr  of  Bar- 
tram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia.  Subsequently,  these  beds 
were  filled  with  a  collection  of  hardy  ferns  (of  which  family  we 
had  at  one  time  60  species,  partly  in  the  open  air,  but  chiefly  in 
the  hotrhouse),  received  firom  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury  Hill,  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  Mr.  Alton. 

The  plot  enclosed  by  the  double  trellis,^ was  originally  laid 
out  in  beds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  plot  m  the 
north  garden ;  and,  in  the  beds  of  both  gardens  (for  the  north 
garden  was  two  years  in  our  possession  before  the  house  was  let),* 
we  passed  in  review  specimens  of  all  the  culinary  vegetables 
grown  in  British  gardens,  including  salsify,  skirret,  cardoons, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  sea-kale,  rocambole,  and  even  the  roots 
of  ffihothera  biennis,  and  o{Stkchys  palustris;  and  the  Bath 
asparagus,  that  is,  the  flower-stalks  of  Ornith6galum  pyreniUcum : 
the  stachys  roots  having  been  brought  into  our  notice,  about  that 
time,  by  Mr.  Houlton,  a  surgeon,  at  Paddington;  and  the 
ornithogalum  flower-stems  by  Mr.  Capper  of  Bath.  In  1826, 
the  cross  beds  in  the  south  garden  were  destrcwed,  and  the 
ground  laid  out  in  three  longitudinal  beds,  with  side  walls  of 
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brick  on  edge,  laid  in  cement,  so  as  to  raise  them  to  the  height 
of  18  in.  above  the  alleys;  and,  in  order  to  cover  these  brick 
wells,  an  edging  of  box  was  planted  outside  of  them,  which,  in 
three  years,  grew  as  high  as  the  bricks,  and  has  ever  since  com« 
pletely  concealed  them.  For  three  years,  these  beds  were  planted 
with  florist's  flowers;  and  in  them  we  had  above  150  sorts  of 
tulips,  nearly  half  that  number  of  ranunculuses,  anemones,  pinks, 
carnations,  primroses,  polyanthuses,  and  even  dahlias.  In  1881, 
the  florist's  flowers  gave  way  to  a  representative  system  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  with  which,  as  fiu:  as  the  plants  are  alive*  they 
are  still  occupied. 

The  bed  2,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  from  the  Polish  bee* 
hive  to  the  corner,  was  devoted  to  low-growing  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  kinds,  intermixed  with 
select  bulbs ;  and  against  the  wall  were  varieties  of  China  roses,, 
fuchsias,  Alo^sia  citrioddra,  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs,  with  Chi- 
monanthus,  and  the  other  kinds  enumerated  in  p.  S39.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  plant  of  ivy,  trained  to  a  single  stem  till  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  it  branches  to  the  right  and 
left,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  an  evergreen  mantle.  There  is  also 
a  vine,  the  root  of  which,  as  alr^uly  observed,  is  in  the  lane, 
and  the  stem  brought  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  under  ground ; 
and,  as  the  roots  run  along  in  an  old  road-side  ditch  that  was 
filled  up  when  the  wall  was  built,  it  grows  with  great  vigour,  and 
produces  a  fine  efiect  among  the  foliage  of  the  ivy  and  the  pear 
trees,  some  of  its  shoots  reaching  theur  summits,  and  reminding 
the  spectator  of  the  south  of  Italy* 

The  border  between  the  trellisyy  and  the  walk  in  the  south 
back  garden  was  originally  planted  with  a  complete  collection 
of  strawberries,  named  agreeably  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
CaUdogue  of  Fruits  ;  but,  in  1826,  these  were  removed,  and  the 
border  was  divided  by  flints  and  vitrified  bricks  into  464  small 
divisions,  to  contain  that  number  of  orders  and  tribes;  and,  con- 
sequently, representing  the  whole  v^etable  kingdom,  hardy  or 
tender,  indigenous  or  exotic,  cultivated  in  Britain.  All  the  hardy 
species,  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  that  we  could  procure,  were  in- 
serted in  their  proper  places ;  and  as  many  of  the  green-house 
and  hot-house  species  necessary  to  represent  orders,  as  we  could 
obtain,  were  planted  out  in  the  summer,  and  taken  up  again 
in  autumn,  and  kept  under  glass  till  the  following  spring.  In 
1880,  we  removed  all  the  flints  and  vitrified  bricks,  and  took 
up  all  the  plants,  substituting  for  a  universal  representative  sys- 
tem one  limited  to  the  representatives  of  the  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  cultivated  in  Britain,  amounting  to  58  species.  In  the 
same  border  was  planted  a  complete  collection  of  hardy  bulbs, 
especially  narcissi.  The  stronger-growing  trees  and  shrubs  in 
this  miniature  arboretum  are  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
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their  roots  reduced,  in  order  to  keep  them  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. The  border  between  the  trellis  t  and  the  walk  is  planted 
with  a  selection  of  dwarf  roses,  all  budded.  They  were  pro- 
cured from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1824;  and,  tliough 
they  have  never  been  taken  up  and  replanted,  they  still  continue 
to  grow  and  flower  with  considerable  vigour.  Among  them  is 
planted  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  most  ornamental  bulbs. 
Against  the  side  next  the  walk  of  the  trellis  t  are  planted  showy 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Cydonia  japonica,  Ribes  sanguineum, 
ii/ibiscus  syriacus,  double-flowering  peach,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  including  several  kinds  of  honeysuckle,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  varieties  of  China  and  climbing  roses;  among  which  are 
the  Rose  de  Lisle,  Rosa  Boursaiilti,  R.  Drummondi,  R.  riiga, 
and  R,  Russell  lamz. 

The  north  side  of  this  trellis  is  covered  entirely  with  the  red 
Warrington  gooseberry,  which  bears  abundant  crops  every  year; 
and  the  fruit,  being  in  the  shade,  hangs  on,  in  a  dry  season,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  it  is  ripe ;  but  in  a  wet  season,  or  when 
flies  are  very  abundant,  it  bursts,  or  is  rendered  unfit  for  use^  in 
less  than  half  that  time. 

The  border  under  the  south  boundary  wall,  marked  i  in  the 
section^.  113.  in  p.  SSI.,  was  originally  planted  with  fruit  trees 
to  be  trained  against  the  wall,  and  subsequently  with  ivy  and 
standard  fruit  trees,  and  with  difierent  species  of  /]^phne  placed 
at  regular  distances.  Between  the  daphnes  were  paeonies  and 
bulbs;  and,  next  the  box  edging,  a  collection  of  difierent  sorts  of 
crocuses,  mixed  with  snowdrops  and  the  early-fiowering  species 
of  iScilla.  At  one  period,  we  attempted  to  grow  a  collection  of 
mosses  in  this  border,  and  procured  a  cart-load  of  common  live 
moss,  from  Mr.  Mcintosh  of  Claremont,  as  a  nidus  to  grow  the 
finer  sorts  in. 

The  stone  shelf  for  alpines  {u  in  Jig.  108.  p.  326.)  contained,  at 
one  time,  600  species  in  small  pots,  all  named,  including  Cisada 
europae^'a  and  Orobanche  major :  and  the  cistern  at  the  end  next 
the  hot-house  contained,  in  pots,  JVymphae^a  alba,  ^(iphar  advena, 
Scirpus  lacustris,  Typha  latifolia,  Sagitt&ria  sagittifblia,  and  other 
aquatics,  all  of  which,  though  crowaed  together,  flowered  luxu- 
riantly ;  the  buUrush  growing  several  feet  higher  than  the  end 
of  the  hot-house.  The  shallow  cistern,  in  which  the  water  stood 
at  only  the  depth  of  1  in.,  contained,  also  in  pots,  Comarum 
paliistre,  Automus  umbellatus,  Calla  europae^a,  Cfiltha  pal6stris, 
and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  flowered.  In  this  substi* 
tute  for  a  marsh,  we  also  kept  Dr6sera,  Lycopodium,  Sph^num, 
Marchant/a,  and  several  other  mosses  and  lichens. 

That  portion  of  the  garden  which  is  under  turf  was  inter- 
spersed with  crocuses,  snowdrops,  narcissi,  scillas,  hyacinths, 
and  other  bulbs,  in  great  quantities,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees 
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and  shrubs.  Besides  these,  broad  irregular  patches  of  cowslips, 
with  sweet-scented  violets,  lilies  of  the  Talley,  and  daisies,  were 
introduced ;  and  these,  particularly  the  cowslips,  produced  a  fine 
effect  in  the  spring  months.  About  1829,  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  down  several  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  had  already, 
in  many  places,  destroyed  the  bulbs  and  other  plants ;  and,  when 
the  shrubs  were  removed,  the  ground  appeared  naked.  These 
naked  places  we  planted  with  cuttings  of  ivy ;  and  we  introduced 
among  them  some  hundreds  of  plants  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
fern,  collected  by  the  hedge  sides,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edceware.  All  the  parts  of  the  surface  so  planted  were 
covered  with  flints,  to  retain  the  moisture  during  summer,  and 
to  give  a  rough  picturesque  character  to  those  parts  of  the  scene. 
Not  liking  the  appearance  of  this,  we  soon  had  all  the  flints  and 
ivy  removed,  and  substituted  grass  seeds.  We  still  retained  the 
primroses,  violets,  bulbs,  and  many  other  plants  which  come  up 
among  the  grass  in  spring,  and  created  an  intensity  of  botanical 
interest  in  every  square  yard  of  the  surface.  At  one  time,  there 
were  between  SOO  and  400  different  species  distributed  over  the 
lawn  and  among  the  shrubs  (manv  of  them  named);  insomuch 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  room  for  mowmg,  and  the  grass  was 
obliged  to  be  kept  short  by  clipping. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  we  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
the  truffle  on  a  portion  of  this  lawn,  but  without  success,  though 
we  had  tubers  and  mould  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pearson,  from  Wyre 
Forest,  near  Bewdley. 

We  might  say  a  great  deal  more  on  the  subject  of  the  nume- 
rous experiments  we  have  tried  in  this  small  piece  of  ground,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years ;  our  great  object  being,  as  far  as  we 
could,  to  try  every  thing  that  could  be  tried  in  so  small  a  space. 
Owing  to  the  thorough  preparation  which  we  gave  the  soil,  and 
the  liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  months  (viz.  May, 
June,  and  July),  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  was  so  rapid, 
that  it  would  hardly  be  credited,  were  we  to  detail  it ;  and,  as  we 
procured  the  fruit  trees  of  as  large  a  siase  as  they  could  be  found' 
in  the  London  nurseries,  and  planted  them  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
*'  watering-in  manner,''  to  he  hereafler  described,  they  produced 
some  fruit  the  first  year,  a  tolerable  crop  the  second  and  third, 
and  in  1828-29  and  1880,  many  bushels  of  apples  and  pears.  So 
large  had  these  trees  become,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
now  remaining.  The  greatest  number  of  species  that  we  ever 
had  at  one  time  (exclusive  of  varieties)  was  about  2000;  but 
these  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  hundreds,  not  only  from 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  from  our  having  ceased,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  to  keep  a  gardener.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
general  effect  of  our  garden,  not  only  from  the  street  in  front 
and  the  lane  behind,  but  in  walking  through  it,  remains  the  same ; 
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because  that  effect  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs :  and  the  great  advantage  of  these  over  herbaceous  plants 
is,  that,  after  they  are  grown  up,  they  require  very  little  care ;  and 
that  this  care,  which  consists  principally  in  reducing  them  by 
pruning  and  thinning,  can  be  performed  at  any  time  of  the  year 
that  is  most  convenient  The  results  of  our  experiments  that  we 
consider  as  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  occupiers  of  similar 
gardens  are,  the  general  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  has  been  already  given  in  the  plan  fig.  108.  in  p.  326.; 
a  list  of  the  collection  of  plants  which  will  form  a  representa- 
tive system  of  the  whole  vegetable  system,  as  far  as  respects  the 
plants  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into,  Britain ;  and  a  list  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  calculated  to  form  a  perpetual  flora. 
The  first  of  these  lists,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  a  botanist, 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  viL  p.  150 — 176.; 
and  the  second  we  shall  give  on  some  future  occasion. 

Expense  and  Management.  The  two  houses,  including  the 
sheds  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but  not  the  hot-houses,  cost 
upwards  of  5000/.  The  trees  and  shrubs  for  both  gardens,  ex- 
clusive of  those  more  rare  kinds  which  were  planted  in  the  south 
garden,  being  the  largest  plants  that  could  be  procured,  cost  up- 
wards of  100/. ;  and  the  glass  structures  about  SOO/.  The  whole  was 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  or,  at  least,  at  20  per  cent  less  than 
what  itwould  have  cost,  had  we  not  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  professions  both  of  architect  and  gardener,  from  our  hav- 
ingpractised  as  a  rural  architect  and  a  landscape-gardener. 

This  large  amount  for  two  small  dwellings,  not  worth  more  to 
rent  than  100/.  a  year  each,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  guide  for  the 
general  cost  of  such  buildings ;  because  the  price  of  bricks  and 
timber,  at  the  time  we  built,  was  nearly  one  third  higher  than  at 
present;  and  because  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  glazed-roof 
veranda  which  surrounds  both  houses,  and  the  domical  conser- 
vatory, may  be  considered  as  having  been  incurred  for  a  species 
of  luxury  rather  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  than  to 
the  general  taste  of  persons  who  occupy  similar  houses.  If  we 
deduct  1500/.  for  extra  expenses  on  the  house  and  garden,  we 
shall  have  about  the  cost  which  such  houses  may  now  be  built 
for;  with  gardens  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  way  which  we 
would  recommend  in  ordinary  cases.  With  respect  to  the  ex* 
pense  of  managing  these  gardens,  if  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
jobbing  gardener,  each  garden  would  be  kept  in  order,  and  all 
the  requisite  seeds,  plants,  manure,  &c,  supplied,  for  202.  or  25/L 
a  year  for  each  garden.  It  is  needless  to  say,  after  what  we  have 
stated  of  the  experiments  we  made,  that  our  expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  more  than  ten  times  either  of  these  sums,  till  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  when  we  greatly  reduc^  our  esta- 
blishment, devoting  all^our  resources  (pecuniary  and  otherwbe)  to 
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the  Arboretum  el  Fruticetum  Britanntcum^  the  last  manuscript  of 
which  we  have  this  day  (Nov.  25.)  just  sent  to  press. 

.  Remarks.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  person  but 
ourselves,  to  whom  a  garden  treated  as  ours  has  been  would  be 
suitable ;  because  the  end  that  we  had  in  view  was  scientific  know* 
ledge»  rather  than  ordinary  enjojnnent  We  allude  to  the  gpreat 
number  of  changes  which  we  made,  in  order  not  only  to  have  a 
great  many  plants  in  the  sarden  under  culture  at  the  same  time,  but 
to  prove  the  culture  of  the  difierent  plants,  and  to  familiarise  our 
minds,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  aspect  of  all  the  plants, 
useful  and  ornamental,  of  the  hardy  kinds,  which  can  be  grown 
in  British  gardens.  In  particular,  we  were  desirous  of  becoming, 
as  it  were*  intimately  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  adapted  for  enriching  pleasure-grounds ;  and  in  this  we 
certainly  succeeded  in  an  eminent  degree.  Had  we  confined 
ourselves  to  herbaceous  plants,  instead  of  growing  2000  species 
at  one  time,  we  might  have  had  10,000  in  our  limited  space ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  234.,  where  a  calculation  is  made^ 
by  which  it  is  shown  that  1800  species  mav  be  grown  on  the  tops 
of  the  boundary  walls  of  a  garden  very  little  larger  than  ours. 

Additions  and  Alterations.  In  a  convenient  and  prosperous 
country,  where  the  circumstances  of  individuals  vary  conside- 
rably in  the  course  of  their  lives,  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
same  house  will  suit  the  same  individual,  from  the  time  he  begins 
housekeeping  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  may  require  to  change 
his  locality,  to  have  a  smaller  house,  or  to  remove  into  a  larger 
one.  For  the  first  two  of  these  cases^  no  provision  can  be  made 
in  building  a  house,  as  they  necessarily  involve  a  change  of  resi- 
dence ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  third ;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  not  unusual,  in  building  a  house,  to  keep  in  view  probable 
additions.  We  mention  the  last  circumstance  here  for  the  first 
time,  because  it  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  houses  which  form 
a  connected  street  or  row ;  except,  indeed,  by  adding  to  their 
height.  In  detached  houses,  however,  whether  single  or  double, 
additions  may  be  made  on  one  or  more  sides ;  more  especially 
if  the  idea  oi  the  probability  of  such  additions  being  required 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  architect  when  he  was  forming  his 
plan.  In  all  double  detached  houses  which  are  strictly  symme- 
trical, it  is  impossible  to  add  a  room  to  one  of  the  houses  without 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  entire  building ;  and,  even  if  this 
point  were  given  up,  if  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  lighted 
on  both  sides,  an  additonal  room  cannot  well  be  added.  In  the 
case  of  the  double  house  before  us,  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  each  lighted  by  one  large  window  on  one  side ;  and 
hence,  supposing  the  occupiers  of  each  house  to  agree  in  a  desire 
to  add  one  or  two  additional  rooms,  this  might  be  done  without 
the  slightest  deviation  from  perfect  symmetry.     Both  houses 
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might  also  be  raised  by  means  of  a  curbed  roof,  with  dormer 
windows;  thoueli  this  does  not  look  well,  unless  the  greater 
part  of  it  is'  hidden  by  the  parapet. 

Fig.  115.  shows  how  one  room  may  be  added  to  the  south 
house,  the  plan  of  which  is  shown  in  j%.  108.  in  p.  S26.  A  portion 
of  the  veranda  is  sacrificed  from  the  en- 
trance porch  in^.  108.,  and  the  water- 
closet  ^j  the  latter  is  removed  to  the 
situation  b,  mjg.  1 15. ;  the  porch  is  en- 
closed, as  shown  at  c ;  a  room  is  furnied 
at  a,  12  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  joined  to  the 
library  {k)  by  a  door  through  the 
situation  in  which  a  window  would  have 
been  placed,  had  there  been  two  in  the 
room,  and  which  was  arched  over  when 
the  house  was  built,  in  case  a  window 
or  a  door  should  afterwards  be  required 
in  that  situation.  There  is  a  similar 
arch  in  the  wall,  in  the  same  position, 
hi  the  room  t,  from  which  a  door 
might  be  opened  to  another  room  of 
the  same  size  as  the  last.  In  that  case, 

the  water-closet  b  would  be  removed  to  a  situation  at  e\  or, 
what  would  be  better,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  porch  (c), 
a  water-closet  might  be  got  in  the  situation  of  i,  and  a  bath 
room  of  the  same  size  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  rooms,  in 
this  case,  might  be  projected  S  or  4  feet  at/andg;  which  projec- 
tions would  harmonise  very  well  with  those  of  the  domical  con- 
servatory {g  mfg.  1 08. ),  and  the  office  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
(n).  We  by  no  means  say  that  these  alterations  are  desirable ; 
we  merely  speak  of  them  as  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  directing 
attendon  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  in  view,  when  a  house  » 
built,  the  possibility  of  additions  or  alterations  being  at  some  fu- 
ture time  required.  For  this  purpose, wherever  openings,  such  as 
windows  or  doors,  might  have  been  placed,  it  is  desirable  to 
throw  arches  over  such  places,  in  order  that,  should  the  alteration 
be  required,  it  may  be  effected  at  any  future  time,  with  ease  and 
perfect  security. 

A  double  detached  House  •with  both  Entrances  under  one  Ponh. 
In  this  design  (^.  U6.)  there  is  a  double  street  entrance,  with 
double  doors  under  a  porch,  with  a  walk  between  the  porch  and 
the  street  for  each,  separated  by  a  wire  fence.  In  this  plan,  the 
houses  are,  in  effect,  brought  one  half  nearer  to  the  front  en- 
trance than  in  the  preceding  plan ;  parUy  from  the  porches  being 
prqected  from  the  main  body  of  the  house,  but  chiefly  from  the 
only  entrance  to  each  house  being  in  front,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  street  gate. 
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In  small  houses  like  those  before  us,  this  is  a  considerable 
advantage,  in  saving  the  time  of  servants  in  opening  the  street 
entrance,  and  one  which  will  be  particularly  felt,  if  the  occupier 
of  the  house  should  be  a  professional  man  ;  such  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  a  solicitor,  or  the  holder  of  any  parish  or  public 
office,  &c.  The  present  design  is  also  well  adapted  for  a  person 
wishing  the  one  house  to  be  occupied  as  bis  office,  and  as  the 
residence  of  his  principal  clerk,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  as 
his  own  residence.  By  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  large  house;  while  he  would  only  pay  the 
government  and  parochial  taxes  for  two  small  ones.  Thus,  there 
need  not  be  more  than  nine  windows  in  each  house  ;  which,  for 
the  two  houses,  would  cost  two  guineas  per  annum;  while,  for 
eighteen  windows  in  one  hddse,  he  would  pay  nearly  5l.  per 
annum.     In_/%.  116.  (which  is  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  an  inch,  as 


in  Sg.  106.  p.  S20.)>  a  a  are  the  front  entrances;  b  b,  the 
entrances  to  the  double  porch ;  c,  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
houses  ;  d,  the  hall  and  staircase;  e,  living-parlour;  ^  drawing- 
room  ;  gt  front  lawn,  with  small  circular  beds  for  growing  dahlias ; 
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A,  side  lawiiij,  with  circular  flower-beds;  t,  lawns  in  the  back 
f^rden,  with  flower-beds ;  k,  walk  which  separates  the  lawn  of 
the  back  garden  from  the  part  devoted  to  culinary  vegetables; 
If  recess  for  the  garden  roller,  or  for  a  seat  The  apartments 
corresponding  to  e  andy  in  the  adjoining  house  may  be  a  surgery 
and  consultiug>room,  if  occupied  by  a  medical  practitioner ;  or  a 
clerk's  office  and  a  master's  office,  if  occupied  by  a  solicitor. 

This  ptan  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lamb  for  a  suburban  book- 
seller and  stationer  keeping  a -circulating  library,  who  proposes 
to  occupy  the  one  house  with  his  family,  and  to  use  tne  front 
room  of  the  other  as  a  shop,  the  back  room  as  a  public  reading- 
room,  and  the  apartments  under  and  over  for  bookbinding,  for 
containing  part  of  his  stock  of  books,  and  as  sleeping-rooms  for 
his  apprentices  and  his  shopman.  In  this  case,  both  houses 
being,  as  it  were,  occupied  by  one  family,  the  wire  fence  separat- 
ing the  two  entrance  walks,  and  the  group  of  evergreens  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  porch,  are  unnecessary ;  and  they  have 
been,  accordingly,  omitted  by  Mr.  Lamb,  in  the  elevation  to  this 
pUn.  (j%.  117.) 

Planting  tfie  Garden.  The  front  and  side  boundary  walls,  and 
the  party  fence  which  divides  the  two  back  gardens,  are  supposed 
to  be  planted  with  ivy ;  and  the  margins  within  the  side  and  front 
boundary  walls  with  laurustinus  as  uadershrubs,  and  with  dif- 
ferent species  of  Cratie'gus  as  trees ;  as  far  as  the  culinary  part 
of  the  back  garden,  or  as  far  as  the  reserve  ground,  according 
as  the  taste  of  the  occupier  may  be  for  verdant  walls  during 
winter  and  summer,  or  for  fruit  trees.  The  reason  for  this  mode 
of  planting  will  be  hereafter  given. 

In  the  fi-ont  garden,  g  in^g.  116.  shows  small  circular  beds 
(which  may  be  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter)  on  turf,  at 
regular  distances,  for  containing  a  few  select  dahlias,  neatly 
trained  to  stakes.     Instead  of  dahlias,  any  other  tall-growing 
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plant  with  showy  flowers  might  be  substituted ;  and  the  best  of 
these  would  be  chrysanthemums,  provided  the  situation  were 
exposed  to  the  south,  the  soil  warm  and  dry,  and  the  chrysan- 
themums brought  forward  in  pots,  so  as  to  commence  flowering 
in  August  In  situations  not  adapted  for  chrysanthemums,  the 
LoLvkieTa  arb6rea,  •  Zupinus  mutiibilis,  (Enothhra  biennis,  Persi- 
caria  orientalis,  and  various  other  tall-growing  flowering  plants 
might  be  substituted.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  planting 
is  novelty;  that  is,  to  produce  a  kind  of  display  which  is  at 
present  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  in  front  gardens.  For 
the  same  reason,  standard  roses  might  be  substituted  for  tall- 
growing  herbaceous  plants ;  or  standard  rhododendrons,  mixed 
with  standard  azaleas,  might  be  used;  or,  where  there  was 
a  large  pit  in  the  reserve  garden,  fuchsias,  brugmansias,  or 
pelargoniums  might  be  preserved  in  it  through  the  winter,  for 
filling  the  beds  during  summer;  or  a  green-house  or  hardy 
twiner  or  climber  might  be  planted  in  each  bed  every  spring. 
Even  the  scarlet  runner  and  the  common  nasturtium,  when 
neatly  trained  to  stakes,  will  form  most  ornamental  plants ;  con- 
tinuing to  flower  for  a  whole  season,  while  their  fruit,  also,  is  of 
use.  Lophospermums,  maurandyas,  eccremocarpus,  Convolvulus 
m&jor,  &c.,  are  most  ornamental  climbers  or  twiners,  and  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  groundwork  of  the  side  garden  is  also  turf,  varied  by 
circular  beds,  of  greater  diameter  than  those  of  the  front  garden, 
and  symmetrically  disposed.  These  beds  consist  of  a  centre  bed, 
6ft.  in  diameter;  and  six  smaller  beds,  each  4ft.  in  diameter.' 
In  each  of  the  latter,  one  kind  of  annual  or  low-growing  peren- 
nial may  be  planted,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
bed ;  and  in  the  centre  bed  there  may  either  be  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  low  growth,  and  with  an  equal  number  of 
the  common  colours,  for  flowering  in  every  floral  month,  or 
China  roses  may  be  substituted :  or,  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to 
choice,  and  to  include  some  of  the  cheaper  modes  with  others 
that  are  more  expensive,  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods 
of  planting  may  be  adopted :  — 

1.  Sow  each  of  the  six  small  beds  with  one  of  the  Californian 
annuals  mentioned  in  p.  293.,  leaving  it  to  perpetuate  itself  with 
the  occasional  aid  mentioned  in  the  page  referred  to;  and  sow 
the  centre  bed  with  a  mixture  of  all  of  these  annuals,  and  some 
mignonette^  in  the  manner  described  in  p.  293. 

2.  Plant  all  the  beds  with  low-growing  perennials,  from  the 
list  given  in  p.  217.,  arranging  the  colours  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  party. 

3.  Plant  the  beds  with  low-growing  perennials,  alternating 
with  bulbs,  agreeably  to  the  list  in  p.  220. 

4.  Plant  the  beds  with  annuals  every  spring,  one  kind  in 
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a  bed ;  the  kinds  to  be  raised  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  procured 
from  a  commercial  gardener. 

5.  Plant  all  the  beds  with  evergreen  perennials ;  each  plant 
to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct.  Those  for  the  centre  bed  may 
be  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  which  is  as  valuable  among  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  as  the  holly  is  among  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
other  beds  may  be  filled  with  different  species  of  evergreen 
saxifrages ;  or,  what  would  look  better  in  winter,  with  carnations 
and  picotees  in  two  opposite  beds,  and  pinks  and  sweetwilliams 
in  the  four  others,  disposed  symmetrically ;  that  is,  the  two  beds 
of  sweetwilliams  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  the 
pinks  in  the  two  other  beds ;  or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled 
with  wallflowers,  and  the  others  with  different  kinds  of  stocks. 

6.  llie  beds  miffht  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  under- 
shrubs,  which  would  look  well  at  every  season  of  the  year.  For 
example,  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  with  rosemary ;  and  the 
surrounding  beds  with  lavender,  sage,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  and 
thyme.  These  plants  would  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  sweet 
herbs.  Or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  with  Cistus  cr6ticus> 
or  any  low-growing  cistus,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  heli- 
anthemums  of  different  colours :  or  the  centre  bed  misht  be 
filled  with  /b^ris  sempervlrens,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with 
alyssum,  arabis,  aubrietia,  vesicaria,  cardamine,  and  barbarea. 

7.  The  centre  bed  may  be  occupied  by  a  cone  of  climb- 
ing roses ;  the  cone  to  which  the  plants  are  trained  being  formed 
by  a  circle  3  ft.  in  diameter,  composed  of  eight  rods  of  Kyanised 
wood,  or  cast  iron,  placed  about  a  foot  apart  at  the  bottom, 
and  brought  to  a  point  at  top,  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  there  tied  together  by  wire.  One  kind  of  rose  may 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  and  trained  to  it;  and  some 
of  the  kinds  ought  to  be  evergreens,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cone 
appearing  bare  in  winter.  The  roses  may  be  selected  from  the 
lists  which  will  be  given  hereafter ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
may  suggest  that  some  of  the  most  firee-flowering  sorts  are  the 
Boursault  rose,  the  rose  de  Lille,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians; 
the  last  being  a  beautiful  white.  Rbsa  ruga  is  also  a  free-flower- 
ing and  most  beautiful  rose.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
evergreen  roses,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  is  the  triomphe  de 
BoUwyller,  which  has  large  and  fi*agrant  flowers.  The  surrounding 
beds  may  be  planted  with  dwarf  China  roses ;  or  with  the  rose  des 
quatre  saisons ;  or  entirely  with  Lee's  crimson  perpetual,  one  of 
tne  most  beautiful  roses  grown. 

8.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  with  Fuchsta  glo- 
bosa,  which,  though  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
comes  up  again  the  following  spring,  and  flowers  most  luxuriantly 
all  summer ;  and  the  centre  bed  with  Fuchsm  microphylla,  which 
is  a  hardy  evergreen,  and  does  not  die  down  during  winter.    The 
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flowers  of  Fuchsf'a  micropb^Ua,  though  small  and  inconspicuous^ 
will  also  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Fuchsm  globosa,' 
which  are  large,  and  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  make 
the  whole  plant  appear  one  mass  of  brilliant  scarlet 

9.,  and  lastly.  The  centre  bed  may  be  planted  with  the 
tree  ivy,  all  horizontal  runners  being  cut  off  as  they  appear ;  and 
the  surrounding  beds  covered  with  vitrified  bricks,  or  fragments 
of  stone,  and  planted  with  different  kinds  of  variegated  ivy.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  last  mode  is  its  cheapness,  as  not  a  shil- 
ling of  expense  per  annum  would  be  required  for  keeping  the  beds 
in  order,  while  the  variegated  ivy  has  a  remarkably  gay  appear- 
ance in  winter ;  and  the  common  ivy,  being  covered  with  flowers 
and  fruit  at  that  season,  is  also  beautiful,  and,  every  fine  day, 
when  the  bees  are  abroad,  is  covered  by  them.  The  beds  at  /, 
in  the  back  garden,  may  either  be  filled  with  annual  or  perennial 
flowers,  with  or  without  bulbs ;  and  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
exercise  his  taste  in  doing  this,  referring  him  to  the  rules  already 
given  in  p.  213.,  and  the  hints  in  various  pages ;  and  to  the  lists 
firom  p.  217*  to  p.  2S0.,  as  well  as  to  those  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 

The  boundary  wall,  and  also  the  wall  which  separates  the  gar- 
dens of  the  two  houses,  as  already  mentioned  in  p.  352.  are  sup- 
posed to  be  planted  with  ivy,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  walk  {k) 
which  separates  the  ornamental  part  of  the  back  garden  from  that 
devoted  to  culinary  crops.  The  border  n^xt  the  boundary  wall  is 
planted  with  low  trees,  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  in  tne  plan, 
and  the  shrubs  under  them,  instead  of  being  of  different  kinds, 
are  supposed  to  be  wholly  of  laurustinus,  than  which  no  shrub 
forms  more  picturesque  masses  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  or 
is  more  beautiful  when  in  flower.     The  small  group  in  front  of 
the  porch  is  supposed  to  contain  two  scarlet  arbutuses,  and  be- 
neath them  laurustinus.     The  undergrowth  of  the  two  borders 
which  separate  the  side  gardens  from  the  back  flower-gardens  is 
also  supposed  to  be  of  laurustinus ;  so  that  there  will  be  a  power- 
ful contrast  between  the  general  mass  of  verdant  scenery  in  this 
design,  and  the  numerous  small  parts  formed  by  the  beds  of 
flowers.     If  the  trees  consisted  only  of  thorns  of  different  kinds, 
forty-five  sorts  miffht  be  got  into  the  two  gardens ;  so  that  the 
planting  of  this  villa  would  be  quite  unique. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables  is  supposed  to  be  enclosed  by  a  dwarf 
hedge;  which  we  should  prefer  of  ivy  trained  to  wire-work, 
but  which  may  be  of  box,  juniper,  laurustinus,  common  laurel, 
privet,  furze,  or  of  the  Xiucombe  oak.  The  reserve  ground,  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  plot,  may  either  be  separated  from 
the  gardens  by  a  wall,  or  an  evergreen  hedge ;  or  by  a  row 
of  evergreen  or  variegated  hollies.     If,  however,  the  occupiers 
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sbonld  be  much  attached  to  the  colture  of  fruit  trees,  a  wall  or 
espalier  will  naturally  be  preferred  in  that  situation.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that,  fruit  trees  being  deciduous,  the  walls,  in 
small  suburban  gardensj  which  are  covered  by  them  have  always 
a  dreary  town-like  appearance  throughout  the  winter  season; 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  they  re- 
mind us  of  those  interminable  masses  of  bricks,  unvaricxi  by 
either  architectural  ornament  or  vegetation,  which  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Hence,  if 
fruit  trees  are  grown  on  the  side  walls,  ivy  ought  to  be  planted 
against  the  end  wall,  or  against  whichever  part  of  the  side  walls 
directly  meets  the  eye  from  the  windows ;  or  such  walls  ought 
to  be  disguis&l  by  standard  hollies,  or  other  evergreens,  being 
planted  in  front  of  them.  For  our  own  part,  we  gready  pre- 
fer ivy  to  fruit  trees,  for  every  part  of  the  walls  of  a  street 
suburban  garden ;  and,  next  to  ivy,  a  mixture  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  such  ad  magnolias,  honeysuckles, 
roses,  ^c. 

Expense^  The  cost  of  a  double  detached  house,  like  that  shown 
in  fig.  117.  p.  S52.,  of  two  stori^  high,  with  the  kitchens  half 
sunk,  Would  be  about  1200/.;  and  each  garden  might  cost  80/. 
more  in  forming  the  drains  and  walks,  and  in  planting  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  This  is  supposing  the  house  to  have  very  little 
architectural  ornament,  either  externally  or  within;  and,  also, 
that  the  roof  has  projecting  eaves,  so  as  not  to  require  lead 
gutters,  and  consequently  not  to  be  liable  to  have  these  fre- 
quently out  of  repair. 

Management.  There  being  no  green-house  attached  to  these 
dwellings,  so  as  to  require  attention  during  summer,  for  giving 
air,  &c.,  and  during  winter  for  both  giving  air  and  supplying 
heat,  the  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  being  managed  by  per- 
sons who  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings ;  such  as  clerks  in  public  offices,  banking-houses,  &c 
If  the  occupier  lived  all  day  on  the  premises,  and  had  a  small  pit  in 
the  reserve  ground,  heated  by  a  flue,  he  might  preserve  green- 
house plants  through  the  winter,  and  bring  forward  seedlings  in 
spring ;  and,  in  another  pit  or  frame,  in  the  same  ground,  if  the 
occupier  were  disposed,  he  might  keep  a  collection  of  chrysan- 
themums or  auriculas  in  pots ;  or  grow  alpines,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  plants  which  require  a  little  protection  during  winter, 
but  no  fire  heaL  The  beds  at  i  would  afibrd  a  fine  exercise  for 
his  skill  and  taste,  to  keep  them  constantly  covered  with  flowers, 
symmetrically  displayed  in  regard  to  colour,  and  to  vary  the 
colours  every  year.  He  might  also  change  the  kinds  of  plants 
every  year :  for  example,  one  year  he  might  have  the  beds  filled 
entirely  with  bulbs,  to  be  succeeded  by  mignonette  alone ; 
another  year  he  might  grow  only  perennials  ;  a  third  and  fourth. 
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biennials ;  in  the  first  of  which  years  the  beds  would  be  green, 
but  would  not  exhibit  a  single  flower ;  and  a  fifth,  he  mi^ht  sow 
annuals,  &c.  Chrysanthemums  very  rarely  flower  freely,  even 
in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the  open  garden ;  but,  if  grown  in 
pots,  and  brought  up  when  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  set 
under  the  entrance  porch,  or  neatly  trained  to  the  walls  of  the 
house,  they  will  flower  beautifully,  and  make  a  fine  display  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  December.  If  a  collection  of  auriculas 
were  grown  in  pots,  the  grower  might  exhibit  them  under  the 
porch  in  spring. 

Remarks,  A  design,  planted  in  the  manner  suggested,  with 
scarcely  anything  but  laurustinus  as  underffrowtn,  nothing 
but  thorns  as  trees,  and  with  a  collection  of  choice  dahlias, 
distributed  at  regular  distances  all  over  the  front  lawn,  is  adapted 
for  a  row,  or  street,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  botanical 
variety  and  richness  in  the  planting  of  the  adjoining  gardens. 
The  object  is  to  form  a  garden  whicn  shall  contrast  with  these, 
become  distinguished  from  that  circumstance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  verdant  scenery  of  the  street.  It 
may  be  thought  that  there  would  be  great  sameness  in  having 
nothing  but  thorns  as  trees,  and  nothing  but  laurustinus  as 
shrubs ;  and  this  would  certainly  be  the  case  as  far  as  this  gar- 
den only  was  concerned ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
would  never  be  seen  by  the  occupiers,  or  by  the  public,  but  as 
contrasted  with  the  adjoining  gardens,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  full  of  arboricnltural  variety.  The  grove  of  dahlias  in  the 
front  garden,  would  also  be  a  new  feature  in  such  gardens,  and 
would  cooperate  with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  in  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  others  in  the  same  street.  The  house,  as 
we  have  already  observed^  is  adapted  for  two  small  families ;  or 
the  one  house  for  a  professional  man  or  tradesman,  to  reside  in 
with  his  family,  while  he  carries  on  his  business  in  the  other. 

A  double  detached  House  in  the  Italian  Style^  with  the  Entrances 
from  a  eommon  Terrace.  This  house,  of  which  fig.  118.  is  the 
plan,  and^.  119.  a  perspective  view  of  the  elevation,  may  either 
be  occupied  by  a  professional  man,  as  in  the  preceding  design, 
or  by  two  private  families.  In  the  first  case,  the  main  entrance 
would  be  from  the  terrace  {d) ;  but,  in  the  second^  though  this 
would  be  the  ostensible  entrance,  the  real  entrances  would  be  at 
the  sides,  through  the  green-houses,  or  plant  lobbies  (Ar). 

The  Ground  Plan  {Jig.  118.)  shows  the  main  walk  (a)  from 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  terrace  (^0  9  ^^^  servants',  or  side,  en- 
trances, in  the  event  of  the  house  being  occupied  by  two  differ- 
ent families  {b) ;  stairs  down  to  the  sunk  area  and  the  kitchen 
floor  (r);  terrace  common  to  both  houses  {d) ;  open  porch,  also 
common  to  both  {e)\  vestibule,  leading  to  the  staircase  (y*); 
vestibule  to  the  green-house  {g) ;    dining-room  {h) ;   drawing- 
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room(i);  green-house,  or  plant  lobby  (/■);  library  (/) ;  balconies 
to  the  dinin)F*roum  and  drawingroom  tvindows,  with  steps  de- 
scending to  ue  lawn  in  the  back  garden  (m) ;  flower-beds  on  the 
lawn  in  the  back  garden  (jt);  lawn  in  the  front  garden,  with  two 
arabesque  beds  for  flowers  (o). 

Laying  out  and  Planting.  The  object,  in  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing these  two  gardens,  we  shall  suppose  to  be  picturesque  eSect, 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  broken  outline,  and  numerous  parts 
which  compose  the  elevation  of  the  house.  The  disposition  of 
both  trees  and  shrubs  is  consequently  irregular,  and  by  no  means 
gardetiesque.  The  kinds  we  shall  suppose  to  be  partly  ever- 
green, and  partly  deciduous ;  and  the  prevailing  species  to  be 
such  as  are  common  in  the  gardens  or  general  scenery  of  Italy. 
A  list  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Volume;  but  the 
principal  kinds,  which  are  to  be  had  in  every  nursery,  may  be  here 
mentioned,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

Evergreen  Trees.    P\aas  Laricio,  P.  Pintister,  P.  Pinen,  and 
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P.  halep^nsis;  Qu^rcus  /'lex  and  gramfintia;  and  Cupr^ssus 
semper virens,  and  Jiiniperus  phoenicea. 

Deciduous  Trees.  Among  these  ma;  be  mentioned,  tbe  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  (which,  however,  must  be  very  sparingly  introduced); 
Uie  Turkey  oak,  and  the  Neapolitan  and  other  acers,  various 
species  of  thorns,  the  catalpa,  tuHp  tree,  Judas  tree,  laburnum* 
almond,  i^rus  spectabilis,  &c 

Evergreen  Shrubs.  These  include  the  holly,  box,  sweet  bay, 
common  and  Portugal  laurels,  arbutus,  phillyrea,  rhododendron, 
-  daphne,  yucca,  and  many  others. 

Deciduous  Sirais.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  include  the 
i^iilrus  aculeatu 5,  various  species  of  Ahamnus  and  jZhus,  azaleas, 
lilacs,  cistuses,  almonds,  Coronilla  E'merus,  colutea,  and  many 
others. 

As  characteristic  of  Italian  scenery,  tbe  vine  ought  to  be 
planted,  and  allowed  to  climb  up  the  trees,  not  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit,  but  for  effect ;  and  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  claret  grape,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  leaves  in 
autumn.  The  pomegranate,  the  phillyrea,  and  tbe  ilex  are 
highly  characteristic  of  Italian  gardens ;  the  pine  and  the  Arimdo 
Di>n&x,  of  Italian  scenery ;  and  the  agave  and  tbe  orange  tree, 
both  in  tubs  and  vases,  of  Italian  villas.  The  most  characteristic 
shrubs  of  the  flowering  kind  belonging  to  Italy  are,  the  cistus 
and  the  cytisus.  We  do  not  here  mention  the  myrtle,  the  olive, 
or  any  other  trees  or  shrubs  which  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air 
in  Britain,  because  they  could  not  be  introduced  with  eflect  in 
British  imitations  of  Italian  scenery.  The  Sdscus  bypopb^llum, 
and  tbe  shrubby  species  of  asparagus,  are  also  found  more  fre- 
quently in  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we 
except  Greece.     It  fortunately  happens  for  the  imitator  of  an 
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Italian  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city,  that  the  Plnus  La- 
ricio,  the  most  common  pine  in  the  open  scenery  of  Italy;  the 
pinaster,  the  next  common ;  and  the  stone  pine,  which  is  most 
generally  found  near  Italian  houses,  and  in  their  gardens,  will  all 
grow  remarkably  well  in  the  smoke  of  London ;  as  may  be  seen 
by  examining  the  trees  of  these  species  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  comparing  their  appearance  with  that  of 
the  American  pines,  and  even  the  Scotch  pine,  growing  beside 
them. 

The  FUmer-Beds.  The  two  arabesque  beds  in  the  front  garden 
may  be  planted  with  carnations  and  pinks,  which  are  peculiarly 
the  flowers  of  Italy ;  or  with  wallflowers  and  stocks,  which  are 
also  very  much  prized  there ;  or  with  evergreen  saxifracas,  which 
are  common  on  the  Italian  alps.  Or  these  beds  might  oe  wholly 
planted  with  the  indigenous  bulbs  of  Italy,  which  mclude  some 
sorts  of  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses,  ^illa,  &c.,  interspersed  with 
Neapolitan  violets  at  regular  distances.  The  beds  n  will  have  the 
best  efiect  relatively  to  the  other  beds  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
if  planted  with  China  roses,  which  were  first  improved  by  cross 
impregnation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Monza.  At  the  roots  of 
the  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  groups  on  the  lawn,  may  be  planted 
some  of  the  hardier  bulbs  of  Italy,  along  with  primroses,  violets, 
&c.,  to  come  up  through  the  grass ;  and,  more  especially,  the 
colchicum  and  the  Cyclamen  europs^um,  which  are  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  Italian  scenery  in  autumn,  as  the  crocus,  the  Scilla 
it&lica,  and  the  poet's  narcissus  are  in  spring. 

The  Italian  Terrace  and  the  Green^House,  For  ornamenting 
these  in  summer,  we  would  cultivate,  in  a  green-house  or 
orangery  in  the  reserve  garden,  some  orange  trees,  oleanders, 
pomegranates,  olives,  myrtles,  and  jasmines,  in  large  pots  or 
boxes,  to  place  on  the  teiTace  and  in  the  green-house  about  the 
middle  of  May.  For  training  against  the  walls  of  the  terrace  in 
the  autumn,  we  would  recommend  a  collection  of  chrysanthe- 
mums to  be  kept  in  pots  in  the  reserve  ground  till  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  August,  when  they  may  be  brought  out,  and  the 
more  delicate  and  late-flowering  kinds  placed  against  the  walls 
of  the  house  within  the  terrace,  and  the  other  kinds  placed 
against  the  walls  all  round  the  house ;  some  of  the  most  select 
being  arranged  in  the  plant  lobby.  The  kinds  may  either  be 
chosen  from  the  old  Chinese  varieties,  of  which  there  are  above 
thirty  in  cultivation  in  the  nurseries,  or  from  the  new  British 
varieties,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  Jersey  and  other 
places,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  selection  out  of  above  one 
hundred  kinds,  which  we  saw  in  flower  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son,  Vauxhall  Road, 
London.     (See  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xiv.  p.  36.) 
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Selection  of  Jersey  Chrysanthemums  for  a  small  suburban 
garden :  — 

Earfy'Jlowermg,  Goliath.     Yellowish    white;    flowers 

very  large,  incurred. 

WHITE.  Sulphureum,    Pale  yellow ;  flowers  in 

Lucidum.    Petals  incurved,  flowers  in  clusters. 

clusters.  Flavescetu.     Lemon  colour;  flowers 

Sfpectdtide.    Flowers  large  and  quilled.  small,  in  clusters. 

Veiia,    Flowers  round,  with  cupped  ^„„„^,,,^«  *««.*^-.w«- 

^1                       ^  *  DEEP  YELLOW  AND  ORANGE. 

petals. 

Ctmquerar,     French   white;    flowers  Magnet.     Yellow;     flowers    rather 

large,  flat  petals.  small,  very  regular. 

Virgima.    Flowers  fineljr  quilled.  Adventure.      Bright  yellow ;    flowers 

Imperial.     French     white;     flowers  large. 

large,  and  incurved.  AurdnOum.    Orange,  quilled. 
Diadem.    Flowers  quilled. 

Swpriie,       Paper    white;     flowers  ^"^• 

quiUed.  TViumphanL    Pink  and  buff";  flowers 

Coronet.    Flowers  round,  and  in  clus-  large. 

ters.  Cleopatra.    Pink  and  buff*;  flowers  in 

Victory.     Lai^  flowers,  with  reflexed  clusters. 

flat  petals;  dwarf.  Mtrdlnle.      White,    with   buff   tint; 

MarcUfmeu.    Flowers  large.  flowers  rather  small ;  dwarf  plant.  ^ 

Penelope.    Buff;  flowers  round,  semi- 

PiNK.  double. 

Queen.    Light  rose-coloured;  flowers  Late-flowering. 

double,  a  little  quilled. 

Adomt.    Flowers  m  clusters.  white. 

Marquess.    Pale  rose ;  flowers  double.  Enchantress,    Creamy  white ;  flowers 

and  in  clusters.  large  and  inaurved. 

Exhrnum.   Rose ;  flowers  rather  small,  ConyMctum.      Flowers    sroaU,     very 

round.  double. 

Gem.    White,  with  pink  tips.  Diana.    Quilled. 

Rosamond.    Pink,  quilled.  Invincible.     Creamv  white;    flowers 

Unique.    Flowers  twisted,  and  in  clus-  large  and  reflexed. 

ters.  Covnteis.      Creamy    white;   flowers 

Ceiestial.    Rosy  white ;  flowers  very  large,  semi-double. 

double;  dwiurf  plant.  Defiance.       Silvery  white;     flowers 

quilled,  incurved. 

DARK  ROSE  AND  CRIMSON.  Eoipse.     Paper  white ;    flowers   in- 

Calypso.    Flowers  small.  curved.             ..        - 

Dec^.    Flowers  large.  Gl^-    Pap^  ^h'^;  flowers  large, 

Gr&ndiM.     Flesh    colour;    laigc   flat  flat  petals. 

petals.  Grandunmum.     Incurved. 

Venus.     Dark  eye,  and  becoming  paler  vlosi^. 

on  the  outer  rim.  .  /    .            , 

Insigne.    Pink  and  red ;  flowers  in  Eminent.    Light  pmk ;  incurved. 

clusters.  Perspicuum.  Pink ;  fl.  quilled,  large. 

Conspicuum.    Crimson;  flowers  very  Pulcherrimum.    Rose,  with  white  tips, 

large,  semi-double.  very  double. 

Empress.     Pink;   flowers  large   and 

PALE  YELLOW  AND   LBKON-  tasseled. 

COLOURED.  Hero.    Rose ;  flowers  large. 

Bicolor.     White  and  yellow;  flowers  Rival.    Light  rose;  flowers  incurved, 

small,  very  double ;  dwarf  plant.  semi-double. 

Formosum.  White,  with  lemon-co-  King.  Pale  rose;  flowers  large,  in- 
loured  centre,  incurved.  curved. 
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Striatum.   Light  rose,  and  red-striped.     Aurora.       Purple;     flowers    large, 
Chancellor.     White  and  pink ;  flowers         quilled, 
laree,  quilled,  and  incurved. 

°  LBMON-COLOUR  AND  TELLGW. 

LILAC  AND  PURPLE.  Angelina.    Quilled. 

Elegance.    Flowers  very  small,  very  Champion.     Lemon  colour ;  flowers 

regular.  large  and  reflexed. 

Perfection.    Flowers  large,  incurved. 

The  Back  Garden  may  either  be  wholly  or  in  part  under  turf, 
and  varied  by  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  picturesque  eflPect,  as 
in  the  front  garden;  or,  it  may  be  in  part  laid  out  in  beds  for 
culinary  vegetables,  as  in  fig.  55.  p.  201.  The  walls  should,  we 
think,  either  be  covered  with  ivy,  or  with  evergreen  and  decidu- 
ous shrubs,  and  especially  the  flowering  and  odoriferous  kinds. 
Among  these,  and  also  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the 
back  garden,  may  be  some  dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees,  of  the 
more  hardy  free-bearing  kinds ;  such  as  the  Hawthomden  apple, 
the  glout  morceau  pear,  the  Orleans  and  magnum  bonum 
plums,  the  morello  cherry,  the  green  gage  and  Warrington 
gooseberries,  Wilmot's  red  currant,  the  champagne  or  striped 
currant,  the  Dutch  white  currant,  the  Naples  blacK  currant,  and 
the  cane  and  Antwerp  raspberries.  Even  if  there  are  no  beds 
for  culinary  crops,  there  may  still  be  a  few  circular  beds,  distri- 
buted in  open  places,  for  a  few  strawberries  of  difierent  kinds :  or, 
the  strawberries  may  be  grown  on  a  cone  of  earth  faced  on  every 
side  with  bricks,  flints,  or  stones ;  the  strawberries  being  placed 
in  the  joints  between  them.  By  siiqh  an  arrangement,  the 
strawberries  are  obtained  a  week  or  fortnight  earlier  than  they 
would  be  on  flat  beds ;  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  cone. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  growing  strawberries  are,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  gathered  without  stooping;  it  is  certain  of  being 
always  clean ;  and,  if  water  be  supplied  liberally  during  the  flow- 
ering and  swelling  seasons,  it  will  attain  a  large  size.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.y  vol.  V.  p.  438.)  The  alpine,  or  common  wood,  straw- 
berry, treated  in  this  manner,  and  supplied  with  water  (which 
can  be  done  by  pouring  it  into  an  opening  made  on  purpose  in 
the  apex  of  the  cone),  will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 

The  Reserve  Gardeti  should  contain  a  house  10  or  12  feet  high, 
to  preserve  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  trees  from  frost  during 
the  winter.  This  house,  provided  that  no  plants  are  kept  in  it 
but  evergreens,  which,  like  those  above-mentioned,  make  their 
young  wood  during  the  summer,  need  not  have  a  glass  roof,  but 
only  a  glass  front ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  frost  will  be 
very  easily  excluded  by  a  very  little  fire  heat.  The  chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  pit  without  flues.  All 
the  heat  required  for  the  orangery  may  be  supplied  by  one  of 
Joyce's  portable  smoke-consuming  stoves ;  and  the  same  means 
may  be  adopted  for  supplying  what  heat  is  wanting  to  the  two 
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small  green-houses,  k  k  in  j%.118.  If  tender  annuals  or  green- 
bouse  plants  are  to  be  turned  out  into  the  beds  n  n  during  sum- 
mer, they,  and  any  other  articles  of  the  kind,  may  be  brought 
forward  in  a  pit  heated  by  flues,  by  hot  water,  or  by  one  of 
Joyce's  stoves. 

Expense.  It  is  evident,  that  a  house  of  this  kind,  covering  a 
large  surface,  and  containing  such  a  great  extent  of  external 
walling,  cannot  be  considered  as  economical,  even  though  the 
greater  part  of  it  be  only  two  stories  high.  It  may  cost,  including 
the  green-houses,  between  4500/.  and  5000/. ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  garden,  including  the  orangery,  pits,  and  a  shed  in  the  back 
garden,  may  cost  200/. 

Management.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  appearance  which 
such  a  garden  would  have,  yet,  from  the  small  number  of  flower- 
beds, and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arabesque  beds  {o)  are 
planted,  it  would  require  less  care  than  the  garden  of  the  pre- 
ceding design  (/^.  116.  in  p.  351.) ;  in  which  the  flower-beds 
alone,  to  produce  their  full  efiect,  would  require  more  care  than 
the  whole  of  this  Italian  garden.  This  garden  might  either  be 
managed  by  the  occupier  and  his  servants,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  man  to  mow  the 
grass,  assist  in  moving  the  orange  trees,  &c. ;  or,  what  would  be 
more  complete,  a  man  might  be  engaged  at  60/.  a  year,  with  a 
house  to  live  in,  who  would  do  the  entire  work  of  both  gardens, 
and  keep  them  both  at  all  times  in  the  highest  order.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  seeds  and  manure,  and  of  nails,  lists,  ties,  stakes, 
tools,  and  fuel,  would  not  exceed  5/. 

Remarks.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  cannot  be  considered 
an  economical  house ;  but  it  would  afford  high  gratification  to 
lovers  of  architectural  effect,  to  an  architect,  or  to  an  artist  of  any 
kind ;  to  whom,  also,  the  garden,  with  its  Italian  trees  and  shrubs, 
would  be  an  appropriate  accompaniment.  The  house  would 
have  an  excellent  efiect  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  among  hilly 
scenery ;  such  as  near  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  &c.  By 
turning  two  of  the  rooms  in  one  house  into  a  picture-gallery, 
the  double  house  would  form  a  very  complete  and  appropriate 
dwelling  for  a  landscape-painter. 

A  double  detached  House,  with  the  Gardens  laid  out  princi^ 
pally  with  a  view  to  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Culinafy 
Vegetables.  In^.  120.,  a  is  the  entrance  from  the  street;  d,. 
the  steps  to  the  front  door ;  c,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  d,  a  library 
or  business-room;  e,  breakfast  parlour,  school-room,  or  bed- 
room ;  /,  dining-room ;  and  g,  drawingroom.  This  house  is 
supposed  to  be  only  two  stories  high ;  the  upper  story  containing 
two  best  bed-rooms,  a  servant's  bed-room,  a  nursery  containing 
a  bath,  and  a  water-closet ;  and  the  basement,  fioor  containing 
a  kitchep,  back  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  a  servants'  water- 
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closet.  The  entrance  to  each  house  is  protected  by  a  porch, 
which  is  extended  as  far  as  the  boundary  wall  on  each  side; 
thus  forming  a  low  horizontal  roof,  which  will  contrast  efiectively 
with  the  higher  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath  each  porch,  tJiere  is 
a  bench  for  sittine  on.  Both  houses  are  surrounded  by  a  plat- 
form, or  terrace  of  pavement,  3  ft.  broad,  and  9  in.  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  which  covers  a  vacuity  all  round  the 
house  as  deep  as  the  foundations ;  thereby  keeping  it  perfectly 
dry.  This  platform  also  adds  much  to  the  dignity  of  the 
edifice,  and  forms  a  walk  which  is  at  all  times  firm,  and  com- 
paratively dry  and  sheltered. 

The.  Front  Gardens  are  of  turf,  varied  by  flower-beds,     lliat 
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on  the  right  has  a  rhomboidal  figure  in  the  centre,  planted  with 
gooseberries,  with  four  semicircmar  beds  round  the  central  one, 
planted  with  strawberries.  That  on  the  left  has  a  raised  bed  in 
the  centre,  with  a  border  of  tur^  and  four  small  diamond-shaped 
beds  to  harmonise  with  the  rbomboidal  bed  in  the  right-hand 
garden.  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  peat  earth,  and  planted 
with  ^accinium  madeir^nse,  or  some  other  species  of  f^accinium 
which  bears  fi-uit  freely  ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  beds  may  be 
planted  with  the  wood  strawberry.  The  fruit  of  the  common  bil- 
berry ( f'accinium  Myrtillus)  arrives  at  maturity  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  alpine,  or  wood,  strawberry ;  and  the  two,  when 
mixed  ti^ether,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  are  delight- 
fully refreshing,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  or 
Sweden  in  the  summer  season  must  have  experienced.  In  open 
airy  ntuations,  the  central  bed  might  be  planted  with  i£ubus 
ircticus,  which  is  also  a  most  delicious  fivi^  with  a  flavour  re- 
sembling that  of  the  raspberry,  but  tar  superior.  If  none  of 
these  fruits  will  thrive  in  the  situation,  or  if  peat  soil  to  grow 
them  in  be  thought  too  expensive,  then  the  twice-bearing  rasp* 
berry  may  be  planted,  which  requires  no  particular  soil,  but  only 
to  b«  taken  up  and  have  the  soil  renewed  every  four  or  five 
years;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  travelling- rooted 
plants,  which  it  is  desired  should  continue  to  iVuit  freely.  The 
row  of  trees  adjoining  the  street  fence  is  supposed  to  be  dam- 
sons, which  come  early  into  flower;  and  the  fruit,  being  small 
and  thickly  set  among  spines,  is  not  easily  stolen.     The  plants 

on  each  side  of  the  party 

railing  may  be  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  or  raspber- 
ries, according  to  the  taste 

of  the  occupier ;    or  they 

may  be  dwarf  apples.  The 

row  of  detach«i  standard 

trees  between  the  entrance  , 

gate    and   the  porch   (&) 

may  be  pears,  trained  at 

quenouiUe ;  that  is,  distaff 

fashion  (see^.  ISI.);  or 

en  jn/ramide  (see ^.122.); 

by  either  of  which  modes 

they    will     occupy    little  ; 

space,  and  look  w^l ;  some 

kinds  also  beai-  well  when 

trained  in  these  manners. 

Behind  these  trees  against 
the  wall,  we  would  train  common  laurels,  laurustinus,  or  ivy; 
because,  though  currants  or  gooseberries  would  be  more  appro- 
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priate  there,  yet  under  the  shade  of  the  pear  trees  they  would 
not  thrive ;  besides,  if  they  would  thrive*  we  think  they  ought 
to  be  sacrificed,  in  this  particular  spot,  to  the  evergreens  men- 
tioned. We  may  observe,  here,  that  the  beds  in  which  the  straw- 
berries are  grown  will  be  improved  in  efiect  if  they  are  either 
surrounded  with  a  marginal  line  of  brick  or  tiles,  or  if  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  some  description  of  stones,  pebbles,  flints,  or 
vitrified  bricks.  The  cause  of  this  improved  effect  is,  the  con- 
trast between  rocky  or  stony  materials  and  the  turf. 

The  Back  Garden  has  fruit  trees  against  all  the  walls,  and 
some  standards  and  dwarfs  in  the  central  beds.  The  spaces 
h  hf  in  both  gardens,  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  annual 
crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach,  salading,  &c  The  beds  marked 
f,  in  both  gardens,  may  be  planted  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  and 
tart  rhubarb.  The  pot  herbs  are  supposeid  to  be  grown  in  the 
borders  next  the  walls,  llie  three  fruit  trees  at  k  are  Haw- 
thornden  apples  (standards),  for  immediate  effect  in  bearing,  and 
to  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  after  the  three  rows  of  dwarf  trees, 
shown  in  each  garden,  have  come  into  full  bearing.  If  the 
front  gardens  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  gooseberries  and 
currants,  these  dwarf  trees  may  be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and 
plums;  but  gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  substituted  for 
these,  if  those  grown  in  the  front  garden  are  not  considered 
sufficient  In  order  to  insure  good  crops,  the  ground  among 
the  dwarf  fruit  trees  should  not  be  cropped  with  vegetables, 
but  only  occasionally  manured  on  the  surface,  and  forked  over 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  trees  against  the  walls,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  direction  of  the  gardens  is  east  and 
west,  may  be  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south  aspect,  plums 
and  cherries  on  that  facing  the  north,  and  apricots  on  the  end 
wall ;  but,  if  the  garden  snould  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be  planted 
against  the  side  walls,  and  figs  and  vines  against  the  end  wall 
that  faces  the  south  ;  or  morello  or  other  cherries  or  plums,  if 
it  faces  the  north.  The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  the  back  gar- 
den we  have  supposed  to  be  box;  but  strawbeiTies  might  be 
substituted,  more  especially  if  the  walks  were  formed  of  flag- 
stone, as  shown  in  the  sec-  123 
tion,^.  123.  In  this  figure 
the  pavement  is  supposed  to 
be  about  4  or  5  inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  garden ;  and 
about  a  foot  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  pavement  is  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  in.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  planted 
the  row  of  strawberries  which  are  to  form  the  edging.  The 
pavement  of  course  should  be  supported  on  brick  or  stone 
piers,  founded  on  the  solid  subsoil,  below  the  depth  to  which 
the  surface  soil  is  trenched. 
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Expense^  Sfc.  The  houses,  being  only  two  stories  high,  might 
be  built  for  500/.  each ;  and  the  gardens  laid  out  and  planted 
for  so/,  each,  on  the  supposition  that  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances were  favourable.  This  garden  is  suited  for  an  open  airy 
situation,  not  in  the  immediate  smoke  of  a  city ;  because,  under 
the  latter  circumstances,  neither  culinary  vegetables  nor  fruits 
can  be  grown  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  except  under  glass. 
The  culture  of  such  a  garden  might  be  undertaken  by  any  per- 
son, at  any  period  of  life ;  because  the  points  of  culture  and 
management  are  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  those  in  which  he 
could  receive  aid  or  instruction  both  from  local  gardeners,  and 
common  gardening  books.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
culture  of  many  different  kinds  of  flowers  or  forcing  was  to  be 
carried  on,  the  occupier  would  require  to  begin  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  botany,  or 
to  have  the  occasional  advice  and  assistance  of  a  scientific, 
or  professional,  gardener. 

$  3.  Single  detached  Houses^  which  have  Gardens  all  round 
thenij  but  which  still  form  Part  of  a  Street  or  Sow, — The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  stated  respecting  gardens  of 
this  division  in  p.  181.;  viz.  that  these  gardens  differ  only  firom 
those  of  the  preceding  division  in  entirely  surrounding  the  house, 
instead  of  embracing  it  only  on  three  sides.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  briefly  over  this  part  of  our  subject,  and,  instead  of  our 
own  designs,  shall  commence  by  presenting  some  by  different 
contributors. 

A  single  detached  Houses  or  Suburban  Villa^  with  a  Fourth-rate 
Garden,  designed  by  R.  Varden,  Esq,,  Architect,  Worcester.  We 
shall  give  the  description  of  this  villa  in  Mr.  Varden's  own 
words ;  premising  that  it  stands  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester:  — "  As,  in  giving  designs  for 
villas,  it  is  desirable  that  plans  should  be  given  for  every  va- 
riety of  situation,  I  have  chosen  the  following,  in  order  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  natural  difficulties  may  sometimes  be  sur- 
mounted,  and  those  points  that  are  usually  considered  unfavour- 
able be  rendered  unimportant,  or  be  converted  into  interesting 
features.  The  land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  this  villa 
consists  of  somewhat  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  is  one  of  a  series 
of  allotments  now  (1836)  on  sale  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Worcester.  My  object  in  selecting  it  is,  that  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  which  I  may  allude  shall  be  such  as  really 
exist  in  nature,  and  not  merely  the  creations  of  my  fancy ;  as 
that  may  probably  suggest  only  such  circumstances  as  can  be 
readily  turned  to  account,  or  made  subservient  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  -  not  be  so  suitable  for  your 
purpose. 

*^  This  piece  of  ground  is  situated  between  two  roads,  and  is 
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90  ft.  wide  and  225  ft.  deep,  sloping  gently  to  the  west,  in  which 
direction  it  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city  of  Worcester ; 
the  towers,  spires,  and  roofs  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  other 
churches  and  public  buildings,  being  alone  visible,  as  the  com- 
mon structures  are  concealra  by  trees  planted  lower  down  the 
hill,  and  in  the  intervening  meadows.  The  whole  is  backed  by 
the  Malvern  Hills,  a  granitic  range  1500  ft.  high,  the  outline  of 
which  is  sharp  and  bold,  and  of  a  mountainous  character.  In 
the  north  and  north-west  direction,  the  Abberley  Hills  are  visible 
over  a  considerable  expanse  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated  coon- 
try,  consisting  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  tillages,  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  those  beautiftil  apple  and  pear  orcnards  that  are  the 
pride  of  the  county.  To  the  south,  a  distant  view,  over  a  com- 
paratively flat  country,  may  be  obtained,  in  which  there  is  not 
discernible  any  particularly  striking  feature. 

**  One  great  disadvantage  in  this  locality  is,  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  enclosure,  with  its 
principal  elevations  east  and  west  ranging  with  the  buildings 
already  erected ;  thus  giving  to  the  garden  and  the  gard^i  front 
a  westerly  aspect ;  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  named,  and 
which  is  unfit  for  the  windows  of  the  principal  rooms.  This 
has  caused  me  to  adopt  a  somewhat  novel  arrangement,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  these  defects,  which  I  will  describe. 

<*  The  villa  is  small ;  and  is  to  be  rendered  suitable  for  the 
residence  of  a  genteel  family  who  have  a  fondness  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  who  wish  economically  to  possess,  and  be  surrounded 
by,  the  usual  comforts  of  modem  life,  with  the  addition  of 
«ome  of  those  elc^ncies  that  are  now  sddom  seen  but  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  and  not  always  even  there.  The  fi^ont 
is  to  be  formed  of  real  or  imitation  stone,  and  it  is  intended  to 
he  somewhat  more  ornamental  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  provincial  city ;  but  the  whole  must  be  charac- 
terised more  by  elegance  and  neatness,  than  by  splendour  or 
magnificence. 

<<  The  front  garden  (see  >%.  183.)  is  rectangular;  and  it  is 
bounded  by  the  house  on  the  west,  a  conservatory  (a)  on  the 
north,  stable  offices  (b)  on  the  south,  and  a  dwarf  wall  and 
iron  railing  on  the  east. 

^  On  entering  the  gates,  a  broad  gravelled  walk  leads  direct  to 
the  portico  (c),  which  is  raised  from  the  ground  four  steps,  and 
is  formed  of  two  columns  and  two  antse,  in  front  of  a  curved- 
backed  cell  (d),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  three  arches  that 
support  the  front  wall  of  the  house.  I  imagine  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  columns  and  arches  being  employed  together  in 
such  a  case  as  this ;  for  they  each  have  their  distinctive  uses : 
columns  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  placed  for  the  support  of 
so  large  an  incumbent  weight  of  masonry  as  the  whole  story  of 
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a  house ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  evidently  suitable  for  the 
purpose  as  arches,  both  on  account  of  their  real  and  their  ap- 
parent strength ;  and  the  effect  of  arches  seen  between  columns 
is  good,  and  generally  meets  with  the  approval  of  painters,  as 
I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  present  case,  particularly  as  the 
deep  curved-backed  cell  and  niches  will  show  them  out  to  advan- 
tage. The  cell  is  to  be  raised  one  step  above  the  portico,  and 
is  to  be  paved  with  ornamental  tiles  or  tessellas,  if  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  entrance  door  is  in  the  centre  of  the  curved 
back  $  and  has,  right  and  left  of  it,  a  niche  for  the  reception  of 
a  plaster  cast  of  some  beautiful  antique  statue  the  size  of  life. 
Against  the  aide  walls  may  be  placed  stands  for  such  rare  exotic 
plants  in  flower,  as  may  be  thought  most  deserving  of  attentive 
examination. 

"  The  columns  of  the  portico  are  to  be  but  one  story  high ; 
and  they  are  to  be  surmounted  by  an  architrave  cornice,  that  is 
to  pass  all  round  the  house,  arcades,  conservatory,  and  enclosure 
wall  of  the  stable  offices.  The  roof  is  to  be  finished  with  an 
eaves*comtce  and  gutters,  and  to  be  covered  with  artificial  stone 
tiles,  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylea, 
the  eaves-cornice  and  ridge  being  ornamented  with  antefixm. 
The  chimneys  are  to  be  visible,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  design. 

*<  The  kitchen  offices,  water-closet,  &c,  are  to  be  in  the  base* 
ment  floor,  and  are  to  receive  light  from  a  broad  area,  having  a 
wall  round  it  2  ft.  high,  above  the  front  garden ;  on  the  comers 
of  which,  against  the  steps  and  portico,  are  to  be  placed  slightly 
enriched  vases  of  artificial  stone.  The  side  intercolunmiations 
of  the  portico  are  to  be  fenced  in  by  a  neat  metal  raUing; 
framed,  not  into  the  ants  or  the  columns,  but  into  stiff  standards 
placed  close  against  the  bases. 

'*  The  area  wall  is  to  be  continued  all  round  the  front  garden, 
except  the  doorways,  forming  at  the  sides  a  basement  to  the 
conservatory,  and  to  the  staUe  enclosure  wall;  and  forming  in 
front  a  foundation  for  the  iron  railing.  Against  this  wall  earth 
is  to  be  thrown,  and  formed  to  the  angle  that  flower«stands  are 
usually  arranged  at ;  and  in  this  are  to  be  planted  choice  flow- 
ering exotic  evergreens  of  small  growth,  placed  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  ranges  of  stands.  The  piers,  which  the  gates  and 
front  iron  railing  are  framed  into,  must  be  massive,*and  have 
enriched  heads,  or  be  surmounted  by  short,  thick,  enriched 
bronze  shafts  and  lamps,  according  to  circumstances.  There  is 
to  be  a  broad  walk,  crossing  at  right  angles  that  leading  to  the 
porch,  which  will  conduct  to  the  stable-yard  and  to  the  con- 
servatory, 

^<  The  conservatory  must  be  made  ornamental  without  any 
great  outlay  of  money,  and  must  form  a  part  of  the  general  de- 
sign.    This,  I  think,  may  be  done  by  carrying  the  architrave 
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entablature,  and  also  the  dado,  of  the  house,  round  it  The 
uprights  and  sashes  may  be  framed  into  them  much  in  the 
usuiu  manner ;  but  the  front  lights  I  would  have  contrived  to 
slide  down  into  this  dado  wall,  and  be  out  of  the  way  entirely 
when  air  is  admitted  to  the  conservatory,  in  preference  to  being 
opened  outwards,  as  in  the  usual  manner.  The  rafters  are  to 
be  tolerably  close  together,  and  be  two  to  every  upright  in  the 
front  framing ;  and  they  are  to  be  ornamented  along  the  ridge 
and  cornice  with  antefixse  similar  to  those  to  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Should  any  flue  chimney  be  shown,  it  must  be  intro- 
duced as  an  acrota.  The  stoke-hole  is  in  the  area,  and  is  ap- 
proached from  the  stable-yard  by  steps,  by  the  door  into  the 
arcade.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  into  the  conservatory,  and  of 
the  yard  gates,  are  to  be  piers  the  height  of  the  area  wall,  with 
yases  placed  thereon. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  house  from  the  curved  cell  (d)  is  into 
the  vestibule  (e),  the  ends  of  which  have  strong  segment-arched 
ceilings ;  but  the  centre  is  to  be  open  to  the  upper  story,  and 
the  aperture  to  be  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns  thick  set, 
and  supporting  a  lantern  light  of  stained  glass.  These  columns, 
with  a  connecting  metal  railing  framed  into  upright  standards, 
part  off  a  gallery  that  likewise  surrounds  the  aperture  to  give 
access  to  the  sleeping  apartments.  The  doorways  into  the  cell, 
and  the  staircase,  are  to  have  simple  draperies,  hanging  partly 
over  the  doors.  The  side  walls  are  to  have,  in  the  centre  of 
each^  a  door  into  the  dining  or  drawingroom ;  and  each  comer 
is  to  have  placed  in  it  a  pedestal  and  a  statue.  The  effect  of 
this  little  vestibule  will  be  striking;  and,  although  small,  it  will, 
I  think,  possess  an  air  of  consiaerable  grandeur ;  and,  if  the 
colours  of  the  ceiling,  walls,  floor,  &c.,  are  properly  chosen 
and  arranged,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  of  pleasing.  I  should  re- 
commend the  walls  being  of  the  colour  of  the  feathers  on  a 
jay's  breast ;  and  the  glass  in  the  lantern  light  the  same,  with 
ornaments,  and  a  border  of  a  somewhat  darker  tint  of  the  same 
colour,  relieved  with  blue  black,  and  dulled  white.  The  ceil- 
ing I  would  have  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  walls,  but  much 
darker ;  and  the  columns,  architectural  features,  and  statues  of 
the  same,  but  so  much  lighter  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  white 
tinged  widi  the  predominating  colour.  The  ground  of  the  car- 
pet must  be  light  blue,  with  the  pattern  made  out  by  white  and 
dark  grey  or  black.  Should  there  be  no  carpet,  chairs  with 
blue  covers  must  be  introduced.  The  draperies  before  the 
doors  are  to  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  walls,  and  to  be 
lined  with  blue ;  and  are  to  hang  from  red  bronze  rods  and  rings^ 
in  large  vertical  folds. 

The  dining-room  (f)  is  an  oblong,  having  in  the  centre  of 
each  side,  parted  off  by  Ionic  columns,  a  curved  recess ;  in  one 
of  which  is  the  door,  with  a  niche  for  a  side  table  and  lamp  on 
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each  side;  and  in  the  other  a  i^arved  sideboard,  and  three  win- 
dowsy  looking  northward  into  the  small  strip  of  garden.  There 
will  be  a  flower-bank  in  front,  and  over  that  an  oblique  view  of 
the  distant  landscape*  Behind  the  columns  should  be  plain 
simple  draperies,  that  may  usually  be  somewhat  spread  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  back  and  show  out  the  enriched  capitals  of  the 
columns,  but  be  drawn  aside  below,  to  display  the  plate,  &c., 
on  the  sideboard ;  which  is  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  such  a  situation,  especially  if  it  be  placed  on  black  marble, 
as  it  may  be  with  great  propriety  in  this  case.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  room,  but  more  towards  the  ends  than  the  curved 
recess,  are  small  glazed  doors;  one  of  which  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
the  other  made  to  open  and  give  access  to  an  arcade  (z)  of 
three  arches,  that  has  a  groined  roof,  a  niche  and  statue  at  the 
end,  and  two  others  opposite  the  side  arches,  with  a  doorway 
into  the  conservatory,  opposite  the  centre  arch  and  the  flight  of 
steps  down  to  the  terrace.  Opposite  each  of  these  sash  doors 
is  a  niche ;  and  there  are  two  others  at  each  end  of  the  room ; 
the  whole  of  which  are  for  the  reception  of  plaster  casts  from 
antique  Bacchanals,  or  similar  figures.  The  fire-places  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  ends ;  and  each  is  to  have  over  it  a  small 
window,  commanding  the  front  or  back  view,  with  a  looking- 
glass  sliding  shutter,  that  may  be  opened  or  shut  by  a  concealed 
rack,  and  be  made  to  fit  exactly  into  a  gilt  margin,  that  shall 
form  the  window-dressing  at  one  time,  and  the  glass-frame  at 
another.  I  describe  these  shutters  thus  particularly,  as,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  that  to  the  west  window  must 
necessarily  be  closed,  to  exclude  the  unpleasant  glare  and  heat 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  Similar  sashes  may  with  great  propriety 
be  placed  to  the  glazed  doors;  where  mirrors  will  produce  a 
good  efiect,  as  they  will  reflect  the  opposite  niches  and  statues. 
The  dining-table  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan ; 
and  is  sufiiciently  large  to  accommodate,  when  drawn  out  to  its 
whole  length,  twenty-six  persons.  Were  this  room  for  my  own 
habitation,  I  should  prefer  having  the  colouring  deep  and  rich. 
I  would  have  the  chimney-pieces,  sideboard  tops,  columns,  and 
antse,  of  real  or  imitation  black  marble ;  and  the  entablature, 
architraves,  dado,  and  skirtings  painted  and  polished  to  match. 
The  compartments  of  the  ceiling  should  be  of  a  deep  purple ; 
and  the  cornice,  ceiling  beams,  doors,  window-sashes,  &c., 
painted  in  representation  of  a  reddish-coloured  bronze.  The 
curtains  should  be  crimson  damask,  lined  on  the  edge  and  bottom 
with  one  width  of  purple  sik,  and  be  looped  up  with  thick  purple 
cords.  They  should  be  merely  suspended  from  plain  bronze 
rods  and  rings,  and  should  hang  in  large  vertical  folds,  and  be 
without  any  valances,  or  draperies,  at  top.  There  should  be 
inner  sun  curtains  of  figured  muslin  hanging  down,  with  worked 
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Vandyck  edgings^  and  drawn  back  with  crimson  silk  cor^  The 
walls  I  would  have  of  very  dark  oak,  or  covered  with  a  parple 
paper.  The  carpet  green,  patterned  with  light  and  dark  tints  of 
the  same  hue.  The  chair-covers  crimson;  and  the  table-cov<»« 
the  same,  lined  with  white,  and  bound  with  gold,  with  a  larjge 
tassel  of  the  same  hanging  at  each  corner* 

In  this  room,  especially  when  thus  decorated,  I  (Kink  diere 
would  be  some  very  pictorial  effects.     The  curved  recesses,  and 
the  sideboard  behind  the  columns  and  curtains ;  the  columns 
backed  by  curtains ;  the  view  up  the  arcade,  with  die  statue  and 
niche  at  the  end  as  a  central  otgect ;  and  the  vista  seen  through 
the  vestibule  and  drawingroom,  when  the  doors  are  opened^ 
looking  between  the  columns,  &c. ;   would   all  be   sources    of 
interest,  and,  I  trust,  of  beauty*    The  dark  rich  colouring  I  have 
described,  I  consider  to  be  appropriate  to  the  destination  of  the 
room,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  produce  a  gloomy  effect;  as 
the  great  number  of  windows  will  admit  ample  light  during  the 
day,  and -at  night  any  quantity  may  be  artificially  commanded. 
The  colours  are  powerful,  and  some  of  the  contrasts  great ;  but 
I  think  they  would  harmonise  well.     The  crimson  and  purple 
would  produce  an  e£kct  of  splendour ;  and  the  many  dark  com* 
pound  tints  surrounding  the  furniture  would  impart  to  each 
article  a  brilliancy  unattainable  in  an  apartment  coloured  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

The  drawingroom  (a)  is  of  similar  form  and  size  to  the 
dining-room ;  and  the  door  from  the  arcade  is  an  entrance  to  the 
stable-yard.  If  it  were  not  for  the  particular  aspect  of  thb  pkit 
of  ground,  I  would  change  the  situation  of  the  two  rooms:  then 
the  drawingroom  would  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
conservatory,  and  the  dining-room  with  the  stable  offices;  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  the  present ;  but  which,  if  carried  into 
effect  here,  would  assign  the  worst  aspect  to  the  best  room,  and 
the  reverse.  However,  if  such  an  alteration  were  considered 
desh*able  by  a  proposed  occupant,  it  could  be  carried  into  effect 
without  disarranging  the  design.  The  drawingroom  is  to  have 
windows  over  the  fire-places  at  the  ends;  with  looking-glass 
shutters,  for  excluding  the  afternoon  sun  when  it  becomes  trou- 
blesome. In  addition  to  the  columns  parting  off  the  curved 
recesses  described  in  the  dining-room^  there  are  to  be  otb^ 
columns  parting  off  the  ends  of  tne  room,  and  forming  a  square 
compartment  in  the  centre^  which  is  to  have  a  groined  c^Ungs 
with  a  large  fiat  dome  in  the  middle. 

In  this  room  the  columns  are  to  be  Corinthian,  of  scagliola 
marble,  in  imitation  of  verd  antique;  with  the  entablature^ 
ceiling,  doors,  skirtings,  dado,  architraves,  &c«,  painted  to  re- 
semble bronze;  and  the  chimney-piece  really  of  that  metal, 
made  to  assimilate,  as  to  height  and  decoration,  with  the  dado 
and  skirting ;  which  it  might  do,  without  being  inconveniently 
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low,  were  the  fire  to  be  made  on  the  hearth,  with  air  admitted 
from  below,  as  in  Sylvester's  stove.  The  walls  are  to  be  covered 
with  apple-green  silk,  either  stretched  plainly  over  the  whole 
surface,  or  introduced  as  fluted  panels  in  bronze  frames.  The 
curtains  are  to  be  of  the  same  colour,  lined  (those  to  the  win- 
dows partially,  and  those  behind  the  columns  wholly)  with 
rose-coloured  silk :  they  are  to  be  full,  but  very  plain,  merely 
hanging  in  large  downright  folds  when  in  use,  being  at  other 
times  looped  back  with  gold  or  rose-coloured  silk  cords,  and 
large  tassels.  The  sun  curtains  are  to  be  of  light  figured  muslin, 
either  quite  white,  or  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  looped  up  with 
rose  silk  cords.  The  rods  will  be  best  of  bronze ;  but,  if  a 
large  quantity  of  gilding,  by  way  of  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c, 
be  introduced^  then  they  may  be  of  gilt  brass :  but  this  I  do 
not  recommend,  as  bronze  appears  to  me  far  preferable.  These 
articles,  with  gilding  or  glass,  and  other  showy  materials,  scat- 
tered about  the  ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  walls,  always 
have  the  efiect  of  destroying  the  repose  of  the  apartment,  and 
diminishing  the  brilliancy  of  the  furniture,  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  its  greatest  strength  and  splendour,  as  it  would, 
in  the  absence  ot  living  beings,  unquestionably  form  in  a  paint- 
ing the  chief  and  most  prominent  object ;  and,  for  the  apart- 
ment to  be  pleasing,  each  article  must  have  the  same  repose, 
strength,  or  prominence,  as  would  be  requisite  to  form  a  good 
picture;  as  every  view  we  take  of  it  ought  to  present,  in  reality, 
to  the  eye,  exactly  the  selfsame  scene  which  the  painter  produces, 
artificially  on  his  canvass.  They  differ  only  in  so  far  as  one  is 
reality,  and  the  other  its  representation;  the  same  laws  of 
position  (viz.  grouping,  colour,  chiaro-scuro)  applying  equally 
to  both.  The  chairs  are  to  be  covered  with  mohair  plush  (a 
newly  introduced  article,  of  great  beauty  and  richness,  and 
likely  to  stand  much  wear,)  of  a  rose  colour.  The  carpet  may 
be  a  maroon  ;  but  I  should  prefer  a  buff  or  white  ground,  with 
red,  yellow,  and  green  flowers.  Tlie  table-cover,  for  grand  occa- 
sions, to  be  rose  colour  and  white,  lined  with  white  satin,  edged 
with  a  broad  gold  band,  and  decorated  with  massive  bullion 
tassels  at  the  corners;  but,  for  common  use,  one  with  yellow 
binding  and  tassels,  and  white  kerseymere  lining,  might  be 
substituted. 

*^  The  curtains  introduced  behind  the  columns  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  apartment,  and  will,  when  wholly  or 
partially  spread,  form  a  backing  to  the  columns  that  will  display 
their  enriched  capitals,  whether  gilt  or  not,  to  very  great 
advantage.  At  ihe  same  time,  they  will  be  far  from  useless ;  as, 
by  drawing  them,  either  of  the  ends  may  be  converted  into  a 
very  comfortable  apartment  for  a  small  party,  that  will  have 
most  of  the  advantages  of  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms  connected  by 
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folding-doors,  without  its  unsightliness  or  liability  to  draughts 
of  cold  air.  The  decoration  of  this  room  would  not  be  par* 
ticularly  expensive ;  as  the  effect  depends  more  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  objects  and  colours,  than  on  the  costliness  of  the 
materials  composing  them. 

'<  H  is  the  staircase,  the  only  one  in  the  house ;  for,  in  so 
small  a  villa  as  this,  where  few  servants  would  be  kept,  a  second 
is  hardly  called  for.  It  is  of  ample  size  and  elliptical  form ; 
which  readily  admits  the  introduction  of  a  stone  staircase, 
indestructible  by  fire.  There  is  a  lower  flight  of  steps  to  the 
basement  o£Sces.  The  floor  should  be  of  Wright's  ornamental 
tiles,  or  tessellated  pavement ;  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  should 
be  painted  in  the  cream  and  ochre  colours,  and  with  ornaments 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  ancient  terracotta  vases. 

^*  I  is  a  veranda.  Architects  avoid  introducing  these  appen- 
dages to  their  designs,  from  the  idea  that  they  are  always  un- 
sightly. Surely,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  made 
ornamental,  let  the  difiiculties  be  what  they  may.  At  any  rate, 
one  placed  here  will  be  found  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  a 
great  luxury ;  as  it  will  partly  shade  the  western  wall  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  preserve  the  principal  rooms,  .towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  from  the  great  heat  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  I  propose  having  it  to  appear  as  a  tempo- 
rary awning,  and  the  architecture  to  be  made  complete  without 
it ;  and  thus,  like  Alexander,  to  cut  the  knot  I  cannot  untie. 
No  person,  let  his  taste  be  ever  so  fastidious,  can,  I  imagine, 
object  to  those  delightful  awnings,  spread  in  the  streets  of  every 
Continental  town,  before  the  principal  shops ;  adding,  by  their 
brilliantpcoloured  stripes,  to  that  gaiety  in  which  our  dwellings, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  so  deficient.  These  are  not  dis- 
pleasing, even  to  artists ;  as  witness  the  prevalence  of  them  in 
the  works  of  Prout,  Stanfield,  Nash,  and  our  other  topogra- 
phical painters;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  adopt  them  as  accessories  to  our  villas.  The  columns 
which  support  this  awning  are  to  be  very  light,  and  slightly  or- 
namented :  and,  as  well  as  a  wire  railing  between  them,  painted 
stone  colour.  The  roof,  or  awning,  is  to  be  of  such  a  curve  as 
canvass  would  naturally  take,  were  it  fastened  to  the  wall  along 
one  side,  and  the  other  allowed  to  hang  loosely  over  the  plate 
that  passes  from  the  top  of  one  column  to  another.  This  plate  is 
to  be  of  copper,  having  the  joints  concealed ;  and  it  is  to  lap 
over  the  front,  and  to  hang  down  18  in.  or  20  in. ;  the  end  of 
it  being  cut  into  pointed  pendants,  one  short  and  one  long, 
alternately ;  while  hanging  from  each  point,  and  suspended  by 
a  wire  hook,  may  be  a  turned  wooden  tassel,  4  in.  or  5  in.  long^ 
that  may  be  moved  by  the  slightest  breeze.  The  inside  of  the 
roof  of  the  veranda  is  to  be  painted  a  cream  colour;  and  the 
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outside  the  same,  but  with  vertical  stripes  of  light  bright  red, 
one  broad  and  two  narrow  ones  to  form  a  pattern,  the  centre  of 
which  is  to  correspond  with  the  point  of  each  pendant.  The 
tassels  are  to  be  of  the  same  colour;  and  there  is  to  be  an 
edging  of  it  round  the  pendants,  as  though  it  were  a  binding. 
The  floor  is  to  be  paved  with  stone,  ornam&ited  tiles,  or  tes- 
sellas.  The  niches  under  the  veranda  are  to  be  for  statues^ 
and  the  remaining  space  may  be  occupied  by  flower^stands, 
glass  globes  containing  gold  and  silver  fishes,  bird-cages,  &c. 

"  From  the  veranda,  opposite  the  house  door,  are  broad  steps 
down  to  the  terrace,  having  flank  walls  surmounted  by  sculp- 
tured vases.  K  K  are  stone  platforms,  somewhat  lower  than  the 
floor  of  the  veranda,  on  which  are  to  be  placed  stands  to  receive 
pots  of  the  most  choice  exotic  plants  in  flower,  l  l  are  the 
areas  to  the  basement  story ;  all  of  which  have  plain  breast-walls 
to  fence  them  from  th%  garden.  The  area  is  continued  under 
the  veranda,  that  being  supported  on  piers. 

<<  M  M  are  flower-borders,  edged  with  an  ornamental  kerb  of 
artificial  stone,  similar  to  Austin's  mignonette  troughs,  that 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  pipe  within  it,  pierced  sp,  that,  when 
connected  with  a  head  of  water,  each  hole  may  be  converted 
into  a  miniature  fountain,  jetting  in  different  directions,  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  border  with  an  artificial 
shower. 

<^  N  N  are  flower  banks* ;  that  is,  earth  thrown  against  the 
wall  at  the  angle  which  artificial  flower  stands  are  usually 
arranged  at,  into  which  pots  of  hardy  plants  may  be  plunged 
while  in  flower,  and  the  space  behind  them  filled  up  with  small, 
flowering,  evergreen  shrubs.  The  walls  (o  o)  are  supposed  to 
be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  principal  rooms  of 
the  house,  which  will  not  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
view  of  the  distant  landscape ;  but,  from  the  height  it  is  above 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  will  be  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  protection,  p  p  are  the  parapet  walls  of  the  gravelled 
terrace,  the  same  height  as  those  round  the  area ;  and  Q  C  Q  are 
vases. 

<^  a  R  represent  fountains ;  but,  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
groups  of  statuary,  or  sun-dials  and  flower-stands,  must  be  subt 
Btituted. 

"  8  s  are  steps  from  the  terrace  into  the  garden.  The  walk 
here  is  broad,  and  forms  a  regular  or  artificial  figure,  as  the 
piece  of  ground  is  too  small  to  attempt  concealing  the  boundary 
fence.  It  is,  therefore,  made  to  run  parallel  with  it ;  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  range  of  flower-banks  (t  t)  edged  with  turf, 
and  backed  by  the  enclosure  wall,  covered  with  evergreen  and 
flowering  creepers.  Much  efiect  may  be  produced  by  occasion- 
ally varying  the  outline  of  this  wall  by  the  btroduction  of  vases, 
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or  Other  objects  of  urt*  u  u  communicate  with  sheds  and  other 
requisite  garden  buildings,  formed  under  the  terraces,  that  will 
be  invisible  from  the  principal  walk.  In  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den, but  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  parterre,  is  another 
parallel  flower-bank,  having  a  pedestal  and  statue  on  the  ridge 
of  the  circular  end.  This  bank  encloses  the  small  space  of 
ground  v,  that  may  be  entered  from  the  main  walk,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  set  apart  for  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
who,  if  fond  of  botany  or  horticulture,  may  here  tend  and  rear 
their  favourite  plants.  It  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose ;  as  it 
is  easily  accessible,  and  yet  as  private  as  the  confined  nature  of 
the  ground  will  admit ;  also  from  its  having  a  portion  of  its 
surface  inclining  to  each  point  of  the  compass,  a  convenient 
spot  may  be  selected  for  every  plant  that  will  grow  in  our 
climate.  If  not  used  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  made  the  nur- 
sery, or  reserve-ground,  from  which  the  parterres  and  borders 
can  be  supplied  with  plants  in  flower. 

^'  w  w  are  flower  borders ;  and  x  x  are  wicker  or  wire  baskets, 
to  be  filled  with  climbing  flowering  plants,  such  as  jasmine, 
clematis,  maurandyas,  roses,  &c« 

*^  Y  T  are  stands ;  on  each  of  which  may  be  placed,  in  a  pot, 
any  of  those  plants  which  display  their  blossoms  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  allowed  to  hang  down  over  the  sides. 

[The  house  may  be  carried  up  three  stories  above  the  ground 
floor;  the  first  floor  containing  two  best  bed-rooms,  with 
dressing-rooms,  a  morning  or  breakfast  room  looking  into  the 
garden,  a  bath-room,  and  water-closet ;  the  second  floor,  bed- 
rooms for  the  family ;  and  the  third  story,  or  attic,  a  nursery, 
servants'  bed-rooms,  lumber-room,  Sec] 

**  In  carrying  such  a  design  as  this  into  execution,  many  ideas 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  enhancing  the  efiect  of  the 
objects  I  have  described,  and  for  the  embellishment  of  the  whole. 
This  sketch  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  outline  only  of  the 
design,  the  detail  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  filled  up ;  but  this 
I  shall  not  attempt,  as  it  would  swell  this  already  long  description 
to  a  very  tedious  length,  without  answering  any  important  end. 
The  finishing  touches  of  this,  as  of  all  similar  works  of  art, 
must  be  given  by  the  hand  of  female  taste,  the  superior  elegance 
of  which  most  writers  acknowledge ;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  may  be  determined  by  the  lady, 
and  her  nurseryman  or  gardener.  My  object  has  been  to  show 
that  considerable  variety  and  elegance,  or  even  splendour,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  confined  space,  at  a  moderate  expense,  by 
attending  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  and  judiciously  grouping 
the  different  useful  or  ornamental  objects  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position. I  heed  not  enlarge  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  carry  this  into  effect,  as  by  glancing  at  the  plan  it 
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may  easily  be  perceived*  Space  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
appearance  of,  by  preserving  uninterrupted  vistas  in  every 
possible  direction;  and  splendour,  by  always  having  a  number  of 
objects  of  art  along  the  sides  of  these  vistas,  and  by  terminating, 
always,  with  some  interesting  central  objects,  that  may  form  a 
chief  point  to  the  particular  view.  Thus,  on  entering  from  the 
upper  road,  there  will  be  seen,  in  succession,  one  beyond  the 
other,  the  broad  walk ;  the  steps  up  to  the  portico,  with  the  vases 
on  the  sides ;  the  columns  of  the  portico  itself;  the  arches  of  the 
cell,  and  its  curved  back,  with  its  niches,  statues,  and  central 
opening ;  the  vestibule ;  the  staircase ;  the  veranda ;  the  steps ; 
the  terrace,  &c. ;  the  whole  terminated  by  the  raised  statue  in 
the  garden.  Only  a  part  of  these  objects  will  be  seen  at  the 
same  time,  on  account  of  the  alterations  of  the  level  of  the  floor; 
but  this  will  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  interest  and  the 
appearance  of  size;  and  a  sufficiency  of  objects  will  always 
be  visible  together  to  form  a  very  rich  composition.  On  the 
veranda,  the  vases  will  form  central  objects  at  the  ends.  From 
the  circular  part  of  the  terrace,  past  the  fountain,  will  be  seen 
the  arcade,  with  its  arches,  niches,  and  statues,  its  ornamental 
tiled  roof  and  enriched  cornice,  and  its  doorway  opening  to 
view  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory.  On  looking  the 
other  way,  from  the  end  of  the  conservatory,  past  some  of  the 
same  objects,  the  fountain  will  form  the  terminating  object 
in  the  grounds ;  but  beyond  it  will  be  visible  the  distant  hills 
and  landscape.  These,  and  the  many  accidental  groupings 
of  the  objects  I  have  supposed  to  be  introduced,  will  vary  with 
every  change  of  position,  presenting  a  numerous  succession  of 
views,  the  greater  part  of  which,  I  flatter  myself,  would  possess 
interesting  combinations  of  parts,  fit  for  separate  sketches. 
I  feel  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  visionary  or  chimerical 
in  this  plan,  or  that  might  not  be  obtained  by  a  moderate 
original  outlay,  and  be  kept  in  the  neatest  order  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.'' 

A  single  detached  House  adjoining  the  preceding  Design.  This 
design  {/ig.  125.  also  by  Mr.  Varden)  is  supposed  to  be  an  ad- 
joining allotment  to  the  last,  having  precisely  the  same  extent, 
aspect,  and  view.  "  This  residence,"  Mr.  Varden  says,  *^  will 
be  suitable  to  a  genteel  family  of  but  moderate  fortune ;  as  it 
will  possess  considerable  effect  of  a  simple,  though  elegant,  de- 
scription, produced  by  the  arrangement  and  forms  of  its  several 
useful  parts.  These  may  be  lefl;  plain,  or  ornamented  with  a 
few  artificial  stone  statues  and  vases  (as  I  have  shown),  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  in  either  case  it  will  be  by  no  means 
an  expensive  dwelling. 

<*  The  principal  floor  of  the  house  consists  of  a  circtdar  entrance 
hall,  in  which  is  the  staircase ;  of  a  vestibule  communicating  with 
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the  principal  rooms ;  of  a  dining  and  drawing  room,  each  with 
circular  ends,  in  which  are  the  windows  looking  east  and  west, 
but  others  north  and  south  may  be  introduced,  if  desired ;  and 
of  a  circular  parlour  or  morning  room,  leaving  a  sash  door  into 
the  garden  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  its  occupants  only ;  the 
communication  from  the  other  rooms  to  the  back  garden  being 
round  by  the  front  door*  I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the 
finishing  or  decorating  of  the  rooms,  farther  than  that  their  shape 
and  arrangement  wiU  allow  of  much  architectural  effect  being 
easily  produced. 

*'The  offices  and  common  water-closet  are  in  the  basement. 
The  chamber  floor  is  to  contain  four  sleeping-apartments,  with 
bath-room  and  water-closet;  and  there  may  be  an  attic  story 
above  with  the  like,  or  a  smaller,  number  of  rooms,  if  required. 
There  is  no  conservatory,  and  the  stable  offices  are  placed  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  ground,  where  they  need  not  be  made 
unsightly,  or  to  interfere  with  the  view,  from  the  house,  of  the 
distant  scenery  in  that  direction. 

*'  The  front  garden  is  small,  and  is  laid  out  in  a  simple  manner. 
A  walk  leads  direct  to  the  front  doors,  and  there  is  another 
crossing  it  at  right  angles,  each  portion  of  which  leads  to  the 
back  of  the  house ;  from  one  of  these  there  is  a  flight  of  steps 
down  to  the  basement,  for  the  convenience  of  persons  having 
business  with  the  servants. 

<<  In  the  plan,^.  125.,  aaa  are  flower  borders  on  the  turf;  hhh 
are  flower  stands  raised  upon  podiums,  that  exacdy  range  in 
height -with  the  area  enclosure  walls ;  c  c  are  the  areas  endosed 
by  walls  {d  d)  the  exact  height  of  the  dining-room  floor,  having 
at  the  comers  plain  vases ;  ^  ^  is  the  flight  of  steps  down  to 
the  kitchens ;  and  y*y*  are  paved  stone  paths,  by  which  there  is 
a  communication  between  the  back  and  front  gardens,  having, 
towards  the  former,  steps  to  connect  the  different  levels :  gg  are 
steps  up  to  the  door  of  the  morning  room ;  A  is  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue ;  and  i  i  are  for  large  vases :  k  k  are  flower  borders  on 
the  grass,  and  /  /  are  baskets ;  m  m  are  flower  banks,  and  n  n, 
are  spaces  for  shrubs,  backed  by  the  boundary  wall,  which  may 
be  covered  with  ornamental  climbing  plants.  The  stable-yard 
is  shown  at  o,  and  p  p  are  the  entrances  to  it ;  that  from  the 
garden  is  down  a  few  steps,  and  may  be  through  an  openwork 
iron  gate ;  for,  if  the  yard  should  be  seen  from  the  garden  walk, 
I  think  it  will  not  be  objectionable,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
certainty  of  its  always  being  kept  in  a  neat  state.  The  stable 
and  coach-house  are  at  q  7,  each  of  which  is  to  have  a  niche  for 
the  reception  of  a  statue  in  the  side  next  the  garden,  intended 
to  form  the  terminating  objects  to  the  principal  walks ;  and  the 
roofs  of  both  are  to  be  concealed  by  parapets  and  cornices. 
The  wall  separating  the  yard  from  the  garden  must  have  a  plain 
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architectural  character  given  it,  and  be  made  to  appear  as  a 
natural  connexion  between  the  two  buildings,  and  not  as  if  it 
were  merely  stuck  against  them. 

^^  I  shall  not  descant  on  the  effects  that  will  be  here  produced, 
as  they  will  be  suiBciently  obvious  from  the  plan.  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  in  the  last,  but  have  been  less 
profuse  of  decoration;  that  which  is  introduced  will,  I  think, 
tell  strongly,  as  it  is  pretty  much  concentrated  round  the  house, 
and  none  of  the  statues  or  vases,  with  the  exception  of  that 
marked  /i,  are  isolated ;  for  such  objects  seldom  appear  advan- 
tageously  but  when  backed  by,  or  in  close  connexion  with, 
buildings,  or  other  mural  appendages.  The  transverse  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  house  is  so  placed,  that,  if  the  adjoining  de- 
sign be  carried  into  effect,  a  fountain  may  form  its  central 
terminating  feature;  and  then  the  vase  I  have  shown  may  be 
omitted." 

A  Design  for  a  small  Garden  attached  to  a  single  Street 
House  in  a  Country  Town.  This  design  was  arranged,  laid 
out,  and  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Varden,  in  the  town 
of  Oodalming  in  Surrey,  for  H.  Marshal,  Esq.  We  saw  it  in 
1834,  six  months  after  it  was  laid  out  and  planted;  and,  being 
very  much  gratified  b}'  its  appearance  and  suitableness  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  situation,  we  requested  Mr.  Varden  to  furnish 
lis  with  a  ground  plan  and  other  particulars,  which  he  did  as 
follows.  It  may  be  useful  to  premise,  that  the  house  fronts 
the  main  street  of  Godalming,  and  that  the  garden  behind  is  on 
a  steep  ascent,  which  communicates  at  the  top  with  a  paddock 
belonging  to  the  same  gentleman. 

**  The  front  of  the  house  {fg.  126.)  is  close  to  the  street  (a), 
and  the  back  is  towards  the  garden,  which  gradually  ascends  from 
it  to  a  paddock,  whence  the  ground  rises  rather  sharply,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  steep  wooded  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  pleasing  view  of  the  town,  and  of  a  grassy  valley  en- 
closed by  steep  copse-covered  hills,  with  the  river  Wey  winding 
through  it ;  the  whole  terminating  with  the  chalk  hills  and  dins 
of  Guildford. 

**  The  garden  was  overrun  and  shaded  by  straggling  trees  of 
very  little  beauty,  that  gave  it  a  damp  and  cheerless  appearance. 
I  had  these  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  lowered,  for 
the  walk  to  cross  the  lawn  without  being  seen  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows ;  the  earth  was  shifted  lower  down  the  hill,  and 
formed  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  give  an  appearance,  when  seen 
from  the  garden,  of  the  house  being  on  slightly  rising  ground. 
This  alteration  gave  the  whole  surface  of  the  lawn  an  undulation 
that  greatly  enlarged  its  apparent  extent. 

"lnj^»  126.  a  is  the  street;  b,  the  front  garden ;  c,  the  steps  to 
the  front  door;  ^,  the  carriage  entrance.     The  house  is  at^ 
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having  against  it,  on  the  lawn,  or  south  side,  a  gay-looking  red- 
striped  veranda,  the  stone  floor  of  which  is  supported  on  piers 
so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  rooms  in  the  basement,  by  an  area 
paved  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and  surrounded  by  sloping  rough 
flint  walls,  planted  with  sun-roses  (helianthemums),  and  other 
dwarf  rock  plants. 

**  The  garden,  on  the  east  side,  as  far  as  g,  is  enclosed  by  di£Perent 
erections,  the  outline  of  which  has  been  formed  so  as,  when 
covered  with  creepers,  to  resemble  a  part  of  an  extensive  old 
£nglish  building.  To  this  point  the  view  is  quite  confined; 
but  over  the  wall  beyond,  which  is  finished  with  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  so  as  to  display  advantageously  the  climbing  plants 
covering  it,  may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  steep  wooded  hill  before 
mentioned. 

^^  Between  the  points  d  h  are  visible  the  paddock,  and  a  garden 
sloping  up  the  hill,  i  is  the  coach  gate  into  the  yard  k  ;  and  I 
is  a  door  for  the  horse  to  pass  to  and  from  the  paddock,  without 
going  along  the  garden;  the  path  used  being  enclosed  by  a 
thick  yew  hedge,  clipped  on  the  inner,  but  left  rough  on  the 
outer,  side. 

*^  The  stable  is  at  h ;  and  the  end  of  the  building  mav  be  covered 
with  passion-flowers  and  trumpet-flowers  (Passiflora  cseriMea 
and  Tecoma  radicans),  to  which  maybe  added  Caprifulium  japo- 
nicum,  &c.  The  wall  between  this  and  the  street  is  covered  with 
ivy,  and  there  is  a  row  of  good-sized  horsechestnut  trees  to  hide 
the  neighbouring  buildings.  The  walls  and  fences  are  covered 
with  nearly  every  kind  of  creeping  plant  to  be  obtained,  that 
will  stand  the  winter  without  protection.  The  shrubs  are  nearly 
all  evergreens,  mostly  of  small  growth,  and  consist  of  a  great 
many  different  species.  Those  of  the  same  colour  of  foliage 
are  grouped  together,  in  order  that  each  mass  may,  by  its  depth 
or  brightness  of  tone,  form  a  satisfactory  contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bours. In  some  places  they  nearly  approximate,  but  in  others 
the  difference  of  tint  is  very  great :  the  points  o  o  are  the  lightest, 
and^jp  the  darkest;  so  that,  when  viewed  from  the  house,  the 
former  will  appear  to  stand  strongly  out  from  the  latter,  and 
will  give  (at  least,  I  hope  so)  the  effect  of  considerable  space 
between. 

<^  Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  walks  were  hidden,  so  that 
the  breadth  of  the  lawn,  and  the  repose  of  the  whole  scene, 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  much  glaring  gravel. 
Thus,  the  leflrhand  walk  is  concealed  by  the  planting,  while 
that  across  the  lawn  is  sunk  out  of  sight  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  path  to  the  paddock  is  masked  by  a  clump  of 
American  plants  ( y).  The  beds  marked  r  rr  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  preserved  a  list  of  the  shrubs,  but  they  are  all  evergreen ; 
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the  common  and  Portu^l  laurels  being,  however,  almost  ex- 
cluded :  not  from  their  being  deficient  in  beauty,  but  because 
their  preponderance  in  gardens  is  now  so  great,  as  to  produce  a 
monotonous  effect  wherever  we  go ;  and  this  1  wished  to  avoid/' 

Design  for  laying  out  a  Street  Gardeti  to  a  single  detached 
House;  the  whole  Plot  being  only  one  eighth  of  an  Acre  in  extent. 
The  objects  in  laying  out  this  garden  were  utility  and  comfort^ 
more  than  ornament.     The  situation  is  in  a  countiy  town  in  Hie 
west  of  England,  where^  the  situation  being  open,  and  the  air 
good  and  free  from  smoke,  there  was  no  objection  to  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits,  both 
on  espaliers  and  walls.     The  house  is  a  square  building,  and 
contains  three  rooms  and  a  hall  and  staircase  on  the  ground  fl<x>r.' 
The  entrance  from  the  street  a,  in^.  127,  proceeds  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  ball  door;  on  the  left  are  the  kitchens  and  offices, 
which  are  entered  from  the  front  court  b ;  and  on  the  right,  the 
coach*house  and  stables,  entered  from  the  front  court  c.    The 
walls  which  enclose  these  courts  are  covered  with  common  ivy 
and  Virginian  creeper.     The  front  garden  is ,  bordered  |by  a 
shrubbery  of  low  evergreens ;  the  walls  being  clothed  with  varie- 
gated ivy ;  and  on  the  grass  plots  are  two  oval  clumps,  which, 
to  suit  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  proprietor,  are  planted  with  hy- 
drangeas ;  the  soil  of  those  clumps  being  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
peat,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  changes  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  from  pink  to  blue.     Among  these  plants  are  in- 
troduced crocuses,  snowdrops,  scillas,  hyacinths,  and  narcissi  of 
various  kinds ;  which  make  a  fine  appearance  in  autumn.     The 
shrubs  in  the  surrounding  borders  are  chiefly  rhododendrons, 
laurustinus^  azaleas,   mezereons,  one  or  two  plants  of  I&bes 
sanguineum,  Cyd^nia  jap6nica,  and  the  common  myrde,  which, 
in  that  climate^  stands  without  protection,  and  is  only  occasion- 
ally killed  down  to  the  ground.     The  flowers  among  these 
shrubs  are  bulbs  of  various  kinds,  including  colchicums  and  the 
safiron  crocus,  both  of  which  flower  in  autumn ;  and  there  are 
also  some  species  of  Z»ilium,  which  make  a  fine  appearance 
during  summer.     Close  to  the  door  of  the  house,  on  each  side, 
are  two  circular  pedestals,  surmounted  by  vases,  which,  in  sum- 
mer, are  filled  with  pelargoniums. 

On  the  garden  front  of  the  honse  are  two  plant  cabuiets  (d 
and  e,)  A  broad  walk,  or  terrace,  {f)  stretches  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  from  one  side  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  and  ter- 
minates in  handsome  benches  in  alcoves,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  walk  atg.  From  these  alcoves  a  canvass  awning  is  pro- 
jected in  the  summer  time,  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  walk 
10  ft.  by  15  ft.  Under  one  of  these  awnings,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  family  occasionally  to  dine,  and  under  the  other  to  drink 
tea.     The  main  walk  of  the  garden  {h)  has  a  broad  border  on 
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each  side,  devoted  excltisively  to  herbnceous   flowers,  and  to 

an  espalier,   which    is    covered  with   roses,  and  wilh  standard 

apples  at  regular  distances,   as  indicated  on  the  plan.     This 
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walk  is  terminated  by  the  conservatory  (f ),  the  sashes  of  the  roof 
of  which,  and  also  the  front  and  end  glasses,  are  taken  o£P  in  the 
summer,  and  are  employed  in  the  reserve  garden  behind  for 
cultivating  cucumbers  and  melons.  There  is  a  vault  beneath, 
a  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  mushrooms,  and  in 
it,  also,  is  the  furnace  by  which  the  conservatory  is  heated.  The 
soil  being  dry,  and  the  climate  remarkably  mild,  no  artificial 
heat  is  required  for  this  conservatory,  sometimes  for  two  or 
three  years  together.  The  boundary  walls  have  a  narrow  bor- 
der and  walk  (k) ;  and  the  wall  is  planted  with  peaches,  apricots, 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  plums,  and  some  figs  and  grapes.  The 
narrow  borders  to  these  walls  are  very  slightly  cropped ;  and 
the  narrow  walks,  being  on  a  dry  soil,  are  only  formed  of  gravel 
to  the  depth  of  6  in.,  beneath  which  the  roots  stretch  into  the 
dug  compartments,  which  are  cropped  with  culinary  vegetables, 
and  fruit  shrubs.  At  /  /  are  open  iron  railings,  which  admit 
the  view  of  a  paddock  behind,  of  equal  extent  with  the  plot  on 
which  the  house  and  garden  stand,  and  which  is  thinly  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  in  the  manner  of  an  orchard.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  conservatory,  and,  of  course,  hidden  from  the  house,  is 
the  reserve  ground,  including  a  small  vinery  placed  against  the 
conservatory  and  fronting  the  south-east,  a  pit  for  fruiting  pines 
or  the  Mdsa  CavendishfV,  succession  pits,  and  pits  for  green* 
house  plants  to  supply  the  plant  cabinets,  frames  for  early  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  winter  salading,  &c.,  and  space  for  dung- 
beds  to  be  covered  with  the  sashes  of  the  conservatory,  and 
for  all  the  various  purposes  of  a  reserve  ground.  As  the  ground 
declines  from  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  the  eye  sees 
over  the  orchard  to  the  sea,  which  is  in  the  extreme  distance. 

Expense.  The  house,  which,  though  plain  in  the  elevation, 
is  very  complete,  is  built  with  stone,  and  is  reputed  to  have  cost 
SOOO/.  The  conservatory  and  the  garden  were  estimated  at 
^00/.  A  gardener  is  kept  for  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and 
he  is  occasionally  assisted  by  the  coachman  and  footman. 

Ranarks.  However  plain,  and  even  uninviting,  this  design 
may  appear  on  paper,  there  is  not  one  which  has  yet  been  given 
in  this  work  which  will  be  found  attended  with  more  ease  and 
comfort  in  the  enjoyment  It  is  simple,  all  the  parts  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  whole,  when  kept  in  perfect  order,  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  soil  being  perfectly  dry  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation ;  as  the  walks  and  the  court-yards  were  thus  more 
easily  formed,  and  are  kept  at  much  less  expense.  The  house 
fronts  the  south-east;  and  the  terrace  walk  (/)  forms  a  delightful 
promenade,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  vista  to  the  conser- 
"vatory,  richly  bordered  with  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses  in 
summer,  to  which  are  added  the  more  beautiful  kinds  of  apples 
in  autumn,  has  a  fine  efiect,  more  especially  with  the  distant 
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Slimpse  of  the  sea  seen  over  the  whole.  Even  in  winter,  the 
ryness  of  the  walks  and  the  glass  of  the  conservatory  give  an 
air  of  comfort,  warmth,  and  gardening  enjoyment,  which  all  feel 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  associations  con- 
nected with  these  objects.  When  the  proprietor  has  a  large 
party,  the  company  promenade  on  the  terrace,  and  down  the 
centre  walk ;  and  a  band  is  frequently  stationed  in  the  reserve 
ground  behind  the  conservatory,  which  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  only  defect  which  tnis  place  has  is  a  want  of  water 
in  the  subsoil,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  collect  all  that  falls 
on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  to  convey  it  to  a  tank  in 
the  kitchen-court,  where  it  is  kept  cool,  and  drawn  off  by  a 
pump  as  wanted.  In  the  same  court  there  is  also  an  ice-house, 
which  is  a  much  more  convenient  situation  for  this  luxury  than 
in  the  grounds  at  a  distance  from  the  house ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  labour  of  finding  the  gardener,  going  with  him  to  the  ice- 
house, opening  it,  taking  out  the  ice,  shutting  it,  and  securing 
it  from  the  air,  and  carrying  the  ice  to  the  house,  consumes 
so  much  time  of  two  persons,  that  it  is  generally  neglected; 
whereas,  when  the  ice-cellar  is  connected  with  the  house,  like 
any  other  cellar,  the  ice  is  obtained,  when  wanted,  with  almost 
as  little  trouble  as  coals  or  beer.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the 
conservatory  is  conducted  to  a  cistern  within,  for  watering  the 
plants.  Notwithstanding  these  measures  for  securing  a  supply, 
water  is  obliged  to  be  carted  from  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  the 
summer  season.  The  occupier  of  this  house  is  a  wealthy  banker, 
but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name. 

A  Residence  in  the  Suburbs  of  a  Country  Village^  containing  a 
Quarter  of  an  Acre.    This  design  (Jig.  1 28. ),  which  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  a  piece  of  irregular 
ground,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  village,  or  small  country  town. 
Its  boundary  is  irregular,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  such 
situations ;  and  the  front  is  to  a  road,  which,  being  conducted  over 
an  uneven  surface,  is  irregular  also.     For  the  same  reason,  there 
are  scarcely  any  straight  walks.    The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  pales,  except  on  the  north  side,  at  ^,  where  there  is  a  wall. 
The  street  entrance  to  the  house  is  shown  at  a ;  and  the  space  e 
is  supposed  to  be  a  covered  way,  not  so  much  as  a  luxury,  as  to 
affi>rd  shelter  to  persons  waiting  for  the  occupant ;  b  is  the  carriage 
entrance  to  the  kitchen-court,  which  contains  a  gig-house  and  a 
small  stable ;  c  is  a  walk  that  conducts  from  the  kitchen-court, 
by  i  and  g,  to  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  to  the  kitchen- 
garden  {dBXidf).  Within  the  boundary  fence,  on  the  south  side, 
at  ^,  are  fruit  trees,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  shrubbery  ;  those 
immediately  adjoining  the  fence  being  intermixed  with  hollies. 
The  two  beds  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  front  entrance  are 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  low  evergreen  shrubs ;  those  at  i  /, 
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entirely  to  flowers ;  and  those  on  the  front  lawn  also  to  herba- 
ceous flowers,  with  some  dwarf  and  standard  roses.  There  is 
an  espalier  rail  for  fruit  trees  from  I  to  m;  at  which  points  are 
two  openwork  iron  f;ates,  to  shut  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

Expense,  Sfc,  The  house  and  offices  in  this  design  are 
supposed  to  cost  1501.,  and  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the 
garden,  100^.;  no  draining  being  supposed  requisite,  and  the 
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principal  part  of  the  expense  being  incurred  in  forming  the 
boundary  fence  and  the  espalier  rail.  Such  a  garden  may  be 
kept  in  order  by  a  common  country  gardener,  who  will,  at  the 
same  time,  look  after  the  horse  and  chaise.  Perhaps  there  is 
rather  too  large  a  space  devoted  to  walks  in  this  design :  but 
it  must  be  considered  that  these  are  always  a  great  advantage 
where  there  are  children ;  and  that,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
the  walks  properly  made  at  first,  they  may  be  kept  at  very  little 
expense.  This  design  may  be  considered  as  suitable  for  a 
country  clergyman,  who  takes  delight  in  working  in  his  garden 
himself,  or  for  a  country  attorney  or  medical  man. 

ASuburban  ViUaqf  Four  Acres  in  extent.  This  design  (^.129.), 
which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Rutger,  from  its  parallelogram  out- 
line, obviously  belongs  to  a  series  of  villas  fronting  a  street,  and 
with  a  lane  behind.  The  house  (a)  is  approached  by  a  semicircu- 
lar road  {bb).  To  the  right  are  the  stables  and  stable-court  {c)\  and 
to  the  left,  at  r/,  are  the  washhouse,  laundry,  poultry-court,  ice- 
house, and  such  other  appendages  of  this  kind  as  may  be  con- 
sidered requisite.  Both  these  courts  of  offices  have  carriage 
entrances  from  the  street  (^^);  and  foot  entrances  (.//),  communi- 
cating, by  the  stairs  shown  at  the  two  ends  of  the  house,  with  the 
basement  story,  and  with  the  approach  road  ;  and  also  with  the 
walks  in  the  garden,  by  the  side  paths  (g).  The  ground,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flat,  is  laid  out  in  lawns  and  shrub- 
bery, with  a  pond  (A),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain.  There 
is  a  straight  central  walk,  which  leads  from  this  pond  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  another  smaller  basin 
of  water,'  also  with  a  fountain;  and,  beyond  it,  a  green-house 
and  forcing-house  at  k.  To  the  right  is  a  pine-stove  (/),  and  the 
forcing-pits  {m  m),  with  a  space  to  serve  as  the  reserve  groutid  at 
n.  To  the  left  are  the  gardener's  house  and  court  (o),  and  the 
orchard  (^).  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  there 
are  two  long  walls  with  southern  exposures,  for  fruit  trees,  be- 
sides the  end  walls ;  and  also  a  path  (  q  q)  from  the  stable  offices 
to  the  reserve-ground,  kitchen-garden,  and  gardener's  house, 
which  joins  the  paths  g^,  immediately  within  the  boundary  fence, 
and  thus  communicates  with  the  poultry  yard  and  laundry  court. 

Remarks.  The  arrangement  of  this  design,  as  far  as  use 
and  convenience  are  concerned,  we  consider  as  complete  as  it 
can  possibly  be  made.  The  gardener  and  his  men  have  a  free, 
but  concealed,  communication  with  the  stable-court,  poultry- 
court,  &c.,  for  manure;  and  with  the  basement  story  of  the 
house,  to  supply  the  kitchen,  without  once  crossing  a  single 
walk  of  the  pleasure-ground,  which  the  family  may  walk  in  and 
enjoy  in  perfect  retirement.  Objections  may  be  taken  by  some 
to  the  form  of  two  or  three  of  the  clumps ;  but  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  diffisrence  of  taste  of  individuals ;  and,  be- 
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sides,  as  these  clumps  are  for  the  most  part  lafge,  and  can  never, 
by  any  possibility,  be  actually  looked  down  upon,  and  seen  as 
a  composite  figure,  as  they  are  in  the  plan  on  paper,  their  forni  is, 
in  reality,  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence.  From  the  trees  indi- 
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cated  in  these  clumps,  as  well  as  those  on  the  lawn,  being  isolated, 
they  are  evidently  intended  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner. 

If  the  plan  were  to  be  drawn  over  again  more  in  detail,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  distinguish  between  those  clumps  which 
are  to  consist  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
planted  solely  with  flowers;  but  this  we  shall  leave  to  the 
reader,  who,  if  he  has  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  remarks 
given  in  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  will  be  able  to  supply 
all  that  is  wanting  for  himself.  We  shall  only  farther  remark, 
that,  from  the  extent  of  the  pleasure-ground  in  this  design,  it 
may,  if  not  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  species  or 
variety  are  introduced,  contain  all  the  finer  trees  and  shrubs 
purchasable  in  British  nurseries ;  as  the  kitchen-garden  and 
orchard  may  contain  all  the  most  select  fruits.  The  expense  of 
forming  such  a  residence  will  vary  from  5000Z.  to  7000/.,  or 
upwards,  according  to  the  style  of  house ;  and  the  annual  keep- 
ing of  the  gardens  will  amount  to  300/.  The  whole  is  suitable 
for  a  person  having  a  clear  income  of  2000/.  a  year. 

A  Design  for  a  Suburban  Villa^  the  House  of  nxihich  farms  ^art 
of  a  RoWj  the  whole  containing  about  One  Acre.     In  this  design 
{J^,  1 30.),  which  is  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  the  carriage  entrance 
forms  a  sweep,  which  is  carried  up  directly  to  xhe  porch  of  the 
house  (a  in  J^.  130.).     The  two  wings  to  the  main  body  of  the 
bouse  are  curvilinear  in  the  ground  plan ;    that  to  the  left  is  a 
conservatory,  and  that  to  the  right  a  billiard -room.     It  may  be 
objected  to  these  wings,  that,  being  curved,  they  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  straight  lines  of  the  main  body  of  the  house ;  but  the 
reason  for  their  curvature  is  as  follows : — Had  the  conservatory 
been  a  parallelogram,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  house,  it 
would  hav.e  fronted  the  west ;  whereas,  by  the  curvature  given 
to  it,  it  is  made  to  front  the  south-west,  which  is  doubtless  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  plants.     The  curvilinear  plan  of 
these  wings  also  harmonises,  with  the  plan  of  the  approach  road. 
The  stable  offices  are  shown  at  bi   the   carriage  entrance  to 
them  is  from  the  street,  and  they  communicate  with  the  melon- 
ground  and  reserve  garden  (r),  and  with  the  kitchen  offices, 
which  are  in  the  basement  story,  under  the  billiard-room.  They 
also  communicate  with  the  kitchen^garden  {d\  as  the  latter  does 
with  the  pleasure-ground  by  the  walk  e.      The  stable  offices  may 
also  include  a  poultry-house  and  yard,  and  an  ice-ccUar,  which 
we  greatly  prefer,  when  the  subsoil  will  admit,  to  have  placed  near 
the  kitchen  (as  we  have  before  observed,  p.  387.)»  instead  of  having 
it  in  the  grounds.  The  pleasure-ground  is  laid  out  in  a  very  neat 
manner ;  the  walks  are  5  ft.  broad ;  and  the  verge  of  turf  on  each 
side  of  them  is  nowhere  less  than  4  fl.  wide,  in  order  that  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  walk  on  the  gravel  may  walk  on  the  soft 
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grass.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  arrangement  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  more  or  less,  in  every  pleasure-ground  of  any 
extent;  because  there  are  many  in6rm  persons  who  greatly 
prefer  walliing  on  grass  to  gravel ;  and  because  the  ample  space 
thus  left:  on  each  side  of  the  walks  takes  away  from  that  con- 
fined appearance  common  to  walks  having  shrubbery  on  both 
sides,  and  turf  edf{es  not  more  than  1 6  in.  or  2  ft.  broad.  On 
a  clajey  soil  and  flat  surface,  we  should  say  that  the  turf 
verges  should   be  nearly  as  broad  as   the  gravel  walk.     Tba 
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groups  of  shrubs  in  this  design,  it  will  be  observed,  fit  in  very 
well  to  their  different  situations  among  the  walks ;  and  they  ar« 
supposed  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque  manner,  as  are  the 
trees  forming  the  boundary  plantation.  The  flower-beds,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  indicaled  by  circles;  and  those  circles  in 
the  centre  of  the  two  clumps  near  the  house  are  intended  for 
pyramids  of  roses.  There  are  two  alcoves  at  J"  and  g,  and  a 
circular  building  at  /',  which  may  either  be  a  summer-house, 
an  aviary,  or,  as  Mr.  Rutger  suggests,  a  summer  reading-room. 
Instead  of  a  circular  summer-house,  there  may  be  a  polygonal 
rustic  structure,  as  shown  in  the  ground  p\anjig.  ISl.,  and  the 
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elevation  ^/^.  132.,  which  will  have  an  exceedingly  good  efiect 
from  the  house.  The  ground  plan  of  this  rustic  structure  has 
nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  supported  onjnine 
pillars,  each  of  a  young  fir  tree,  1  ft.  in  diameter,  with  capitals 
1  ft.  2  in.  square,  formal  of  square  boards  4  in.  thick.  On  these 
caps  rest  four  courses  of  rustic  planks,  with  the  bark  on  each, 
6  in.  thick,  and  perfectly  horizontal,  which  connect  the  whole  of 
the  columns,  and  support  the  railers  of  the  projecting  roo^  which 
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may  be  formed  of  heath  or  reeds,  or  of  ]arcfa,  birch,  or  oak 
bark.  The  floor  on  vhich  the  columns  are  placed  is  raised  oa 
a  base  1  ft.  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk.  The  position 
and  form  of  the  seat,  which  is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  are 
shown  at  a  it)  fg.  131.  The  floor  of  the  cell  may  be  laid  with  flints, 
pebbles,  bricks  of  difFerent  colours,  or  with  broken  bottles, 
with  their  bottoms  upwards,  and  filled  in  with  Roman  cement  and 
sea  shells.  The  floor  of  the  portico  may  be  paved  in  any  fanciful 
manner,  with  bricks,  or  with  small  stones  of  various  colours,  from 
the  nearest  convenient  locality,  or  Irom  the  sea  beach.  The  rafters 
are  4in.  broad,  and  5in.-deep;  and,  to  secure  them  from  wet, 
tbey  may  be  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  slates,  and  above  that 
with  acoatofheathor  of  reeds,  9  in.  thick.  If  heath  or  reeds  can- 
not be  conveniently  procured,  chips  of  wood,  or  of  birch  or  hazel 
spray,  may  be  used ;  and  covered,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  party,  with  plates  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark,  laid  in  the 
manner  of  slates,  with  the  outer  surface  upwards.  If  bark  is 
not  used  as  an  outer  covering,  the  materials  may  be  Kyanised. 
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The  wall  of  the  cell  is  9  in.  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright 
posts,  on  the  inside  of  which  are  nailed  horizontally  (the  up« 
per  edge  standing  out  about  1  in.  from  the  post)  fillets  of  wood 
i  in.  square,  and  1  in.  apart.  In  the  interstices  between  the 
strips,  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood. 
The  ceiling  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  polygonal  star,  formed  by  moss  of  a  different 
colour.  On  the  supposition  that  the  general  surface  is  clothed 
by  the  common  ground  moss,  the  star  may  be  formed  of  the 
same  moss,  dyed  by  steeping  it  in  a  decoction  of  logwood ;  or 
of  the  white  moss  found  on  trees.  The  cornice  in  the  inside 
is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  common  Scotch  pine,  or  of  the  pinas- 
ter ;  three  rows  being  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row  projecting 
a  little  outward.  The  door  is  made  of  rustic-work,  and  has  the 
two  upper  panels  filled  in  with  latticework  and  stained  glass,  as 
are  the  two  other  windows  in  the  side  walls,  shown  in  the  plan. 
The  seat  is  formed  of  different  kinds  of  wood  with  the  bark 
taken  off,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  The  best  kinds  of  wood  to 
use  for  the  columns,  and  the  horizontal  planks  over  them 
which  form  the  frieze,  are  spruce  fir  and  larch ;  because  these 
retain  their  bark  a  longer  time  without  its  decaying,  than  any 
other  common  British  wood.  If  these  kinds  cannot  be  procured, 
then  it  is  better  to  remove  the  bark.  Structures  of  this  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  pleasure-grounds:  that  now  described  was 
erected,  some  years  ago,  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr. 
James  Alexander,  then  gardener  there.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  xi. 
p.  467.)  The  cost  is  chiefly  labour,  the  whole  timber  and 
other  materials  not  exceding  in  value  5/. 

In  front  of  the  building  there  is  a  basin  of  water,  with  a  fouutaui 
at  A  in^.  130.  p.  392.;  which,  if  the  building  be  rustic,  may  be 
rustic  also.  The  fountain  may  be  supplied  from  a  well,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  pumped  up  to  a  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  conveyed  thence^  not  only  to  this  fountain,  but  to 
the  conservatory,  the  frame-ground,  and  the  kitchen-garden. 
The  conservatory  might  by  this  means  be  watered  by  a  shower 
from  the  roof,  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in  p.  111.;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  garden,  if  there  were  an  abundant  supply,  might  be 
occasionally  watered,  during  the  hot  summer  evenings,  by  a 
leathern  portable  tube,  to  fit  on  stopcocks  concealed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  grounds ;  and  connected  with  a  main  com- 
municating with  the  supply  cistern.  It  is  true  that  this  mode 
involves  considerable  expense ;  but,  to  persons  fond  of  having  a 
garden  in  firstp-rate  order,  and  having  the  turf  and  everything  else 
fresh,  green,  and  vigorous,  during  the  hottest  months  of  summer, 
this  would  not  be  an  insuperable  objection.  In  some  of  the 
suburban  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  this  mode 
of  watering  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  many  persons  can  have 
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no  idea  of;  partly  because  it  is  carried  on  early  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  when  most  Englishmen  visiting  Paris  are 
either  in  bed  or  at  dinner;  and  partly  because,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed,  the  persons  who  have  the  finest  small  gardens  id 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  do  not  mix  with  the  English  society 
in  that  city.  Though  watering  is  not  nearly  so*  essential  to 
a  London  suburban  garden  as  to  one  in  Paris,  yet  still  it  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  beauty  and  vigour  even  of  the  former,  more 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  a  dry  subsoil.  In  the  case 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  effect  of  watering  is  almost  incredible, 
if  applied  freely  every  evening  that  it  does  not  rain,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  until  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  fully  developed.  Whenever  the  buds  on  these  are  consider- 
ably swelled,  which  takes  place  with  most  ligneous  plants  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  August,  artificial  watering  should  be  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  thoroughly 
ripened.  In  some  seasons,  mdeed,  the  weather  is  so  dry  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  that  the  grass,  in  ordinary  gardens,  becomes 
burnt  up,  and  the  trees  prematurely  lose  their  leaves ;  but  we  have 
never  known  this  to  take  place  where  artificial  watering  has  been 
continued  till  the  buds  were  fully  swelled.  Afler  this  swelling  has 
taken  place,  the  supply  required  by  the  leaves  is  much  less  than 
before ;  as  they  become  comparatively  mature,  and,  consequently, 
the  evaporation  from  their  surface  does  them  less  injury. 

Irrigation  of  Lawns.  However  much  we  may  approve  of 
the  watering  of  the  grass  or  trees  of  a  garden  from  the  rose  of 
a  watering-pot,  or  a  barrow  engine,  or  a  flexible  tube,  there  is 
nothing  less  suitable  to  our  ideas  of  an  English  pleasure-ground, 
than  irrigating  the  lawn  by  small  open  channels*  conducted 
along  its  surface.  There  can  be  no  comfort  or  enjoyment 
from  turf  kept  green  in  this  way  in  any  country.  Fortunately, 
in  England,  such  gutters  are  not  required;  out,  in  English 
gardens  in  Italy,  as  for  example  in  that  of  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Caserta,  near  Naples,  this  system  of  irrigation  is  practised 
throughout  the  summer ;  and,  besides  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  the  gutters,  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  and  the  rankness  of  the 

f'ass  immediately  adjoining  them,  are  most  disagreeable.  In 
nglish  gardens,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supply  water  during  summer,  both  to  the  turf  and  trees, 
a  mode  of  subterraneous  irrigation  may  be  adopted  by  means  of 
brick  drains.  These  may  either  be  about  6  in.  deep,  and  2|  in. 
wide,  formed  of  bricks,  as  shown  in  J^g,  133.;  or  of  tiles,  as 
shown  inj%.  1S4.  The  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  drain^/^.  1 SS. 
would  be  as  represented  in  the  vertical  profile  fig.  135.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  bricks,  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  dingy  green  colour,  so  as  to  present  no 
eyesore  as  contrasted  with  the  green  turf;  and  the  surface  of  these 
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bricks,  being  as  perfectly  even  and 
smooth  as  the  lawn  on  each  side, 
would  offer  no  obstruction  to  walk- 
ingy  rolling,  or  mowing:  in  short, 
they  would  not  be  recognised  by  any 
one  but  the  gardener.  The  drains 
should  be  Formed  without  mortar,  in 

order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  to 
admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any  roots  of  grasses 
or  trees,  or  other  obstructions,  which 
may  be  formed  in  them.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  carrying  into  execution 
such  a  system  of  under-ground  irri- 
gation is,  to  arrange  the  direction  of 
the  drain  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
every  part  of  the  subsoil  shall  be 
equally  watered.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  adopting  the  principle  employed  in  irrigating  pasture 

E round  where  the  surface  is  uneven ;   viz.  beginning  on  the 
ighest  ground,  and  135 

leading  the  drain 
about,  always  de- 
scending as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same 
degree  of  slope,  till 
the  lowest  or  level  ground  is  reached.  By  this  means,  the 
water  will  be  equally  distributed  through  every  part  of  the 
subsoil,  and  never  any  where  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  surface  soil  wet,  or  to  make  the  grass  ranker  in  one 
part  than  another.  The  distance  between  the  drains  may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  porosity  or  compactness  of  the 
subsoil ;  but,  in  general,  they  need  not  be  nearer  together  than 
from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  At  this  rate,  about  250  yards  of  drain  would 
suffice  for  an  acre:  and,  as  every  yard  would  contain  16  bricks, 
the  number  of  bricks  for  an  acre  would  not  much  exceed  4000; 
which,  at  the  present  price,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
would  be  under  8/.;  say,  with  the  labour,  12/.  This  expense,  in 
laying  out  a  pleasure-ground  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  highest 
order,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  immense  advantage 
that  would  result  from  it.  The  supply  of  water  to  a  drain  of  this 
kind  should  be  givea  from  a  well,  or  other  source,  at  the  highest 
point ;  and,  at  the  lowest  point,  the  waste  water,  if  any,  might 
run  into  a  basin  or  ornamental  pond.  If  a  brick  drain  on  a  level 
with  the  surface,  or  of  the  thickness  of  a  turf  under  it,  were  con- 
sidered too  expensive,  a  drain  might  be  formed,  as  in/%.134.,  of 
ridge-tiles,  covering  the  tiles  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil. 
This  mode,  however,  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
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SO  readily  kept  in  repair  as  the  other;  because  it  could  not  be  exa* 
mined  without  disturbing  the  roof;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  drains  would  form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  would  be  very  apt  to  choke  them  up,  unless 
cut  off  every  two  or  three  years.  A  system  of  drains  of  this  kind, 
for  under-ground  irrigation,  does  not  imply  that  no  drains  for 
drying  the  wet  parts  of  the  subsoil  are  requisite :  on  the  contrary, 
these  are  just  as  necessary  where  irrigation  drains  are  to  be  intro- 
duced as  where  they  are  not  contemplated.  Indeed,  strong  reten- 
tive clays,  which,  when  they  occur  in  a  pleasure-ground,  require 
under-ground  drains  for  drying,  at  the  distance  of  every  15  or  20 
feet,  to  keep  the  ground  fit  for  walking  on  in  winter  and  spring, 
require,  also,  irrigating  drains  for  use  in  the  hottest  weather  in 
summer,  almost  as  much  as  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  Those  soils 
which  are  least  in  want  of  irrigating  drains  are  free  unctuous 
loams,  rather  sandy  than  clayey,  which,  from  their  texture,  re- 
tain water  like  a  sponge,  but  never  to  an  injurious  extent. 

ForciTig'Ground.  In  the  forcing-ground  are  shown,  a  range 
of  pits  to  be  heated  by  dung  (t) ;  another  range,  to  be  heated  by 
hot  water  or  a  smoke-flue  {k) ;  a  broader  pit,  for  fruiting  pines 
(/) ;  and  a  house  for  general  purposes  (m). 

A  glazed  House  adapted  for  the  Culture  of  Peaches^  Grapes^  and 
ornamental  Plants.  Fig.  1 36.  shows  a  section  of  a  house  adapted 
for  these  purposes:  it  is  40ft.  long,  16ft.  wide,  and  heated 
by  one  fire :  the  details  will  be  found  immediately  under  the 
section.  Provided  that  very  early  crops  of  peaches  and  grapes 
are  not  required,  and  that  only  pelargoniums  and  the  more  com- 
mon showy  green-house  plants  are  grown,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  house  will  answer  its  end.  If,  however,  any  attempt  were 
made  to  procure  early  crops,  as  the  progress  of  the  peach  tree  is 
Quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  vine,  the  result  would  certainly  be  a 
failure.  The  peach,  as  every  one  must  have  observed,  produces 
its  blossoms  before  its  leaves ;  while  the  vine  does  not  produce  a 
single  blossom  till  it  has  brought  forth  shoots  of  such  a  length  as 
to  nave  from  three  to  five  leaves  fully  developed  on  each. 

Both  the  peach  and  the  grape  will  ripen  in  the  same  climate ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  latter  is  always  much  later  in  the  season 
before  it  comes  to  maturity,  than  the  former.  Hence,  to  force 
the  vine  to  bear  fruit  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  is  natural 
to  it,  (say,  for  example,  three  months  earlier,)  it  requires  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  to  mature  the  peach  pro- 
p^n-tionately  early.  As  the  peach  will  not  bear  excess  of  heat, 
whenever  it  and  the  grape  are  grown  in  the  same  house,  the  tem- 
perature ought  to  be  regulated  as  if  for  the  peach  alone :  in  which 
case,  the  grapes  will  not  ripen  near  so  early,  but  they  will  come 
in  in  succession  to  the  peaches,  and  will,  on  that  account,  be 
better  adapted  for  a  small  family. 
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a.  Stage  for  plants,  b.  Arched  wall  for  support  of  stage,  c.  Arched  wall  and 
back  flue.  </,  Raised  walk,  or  gangway,  in  front  of  stage,  e.  Arched 
wall  for  support  of  walk,  f,  Arched  wall  and  front  flue,  g.  Peach  trellis. 
hf  Stone  tor  support  of  peach  trellis.  9,  Made  border  for  vines,  which  is 
14  ft.  wide,  5  ft.  deep  at  back,  and  3  ft.  at  front.    Here  the  vines  are  planted 

r'nst  the  back  wall,  and  trained  down  the  rafters,  one  branch  to  each ; 
spur  mode  of  pruning  being  adopted,    k,  Peach  border  within  and 
without  the  front  wall.    /,  Front  shelf,  for  forcing  strawberries,  &c. 

If  no  more  heat  is  generated  in  a  house  containing  peaches  and 
vines,  than  wha  is  necessary  to  grow  green-house  plants,  all  the 
three  will  thrive  very  well  together ;  but  if,  in  order  to  force  on 
the  vines,  a  greater  heat  be  applied  than  the  green-house  plants 
and  peaches  require,  they  will  be  spoiled ;  that  is,  the  green-house 
plants  will  be  drawn  up  with  weak  slender  stems,  and  will  only 
produce  insignificant  flowers ;  and  the  blossoms  and  incipient 
fruit  of  the  peaches  will  drop  off.  The  house  before  us  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  Caledonian  Horticuliural  Societi/s  Transactions.  It  is 
arranged,  as  the  description  of  the  section  shows,  so  as  to  keep 
the  border  for  the  roots  of  the  vines  quite  distinct  from  the  peach 
border ;  the  latter  being  within  the  house,  and  the  former  exte- 
rior to  it.  The  peaches  are  trained  upon  a  low  front  trellis, 
sufficiently  near  both  the  front  and  roof  glass,  to  derive  every 
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benefit  from  the  light ;  and  yet  so  far  distant  from  it  as  not  to  throw 
any  shadow  on  the  stage  of  green-house  plants  behind.  The  vines 
it  is  proposed  to  train  against  the  rafters  only,  one  shoot  to 
a  rafler,  and  treat  in  what  is  called  the  spurring-in  manner; 
which,  though  not  so  favourable  as  some  other  plans  for  grow- 
ing very  large  bunches,  is  eminently  so  for  producing  abundant 
crops.  ^  On  the  supposition  that  the  green-house  plants  stand  in 
the  open  garden  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  returned  to  the 
stage  of  the  house  about  the  middle  of  October ;  then  fires  may 
be  made,  so  as  to  do  little  more  than  exclude  the  damp  and  frost 
till  Christmas ;  after  which  the  temperature  may  be  gradually 
raised  to  48®  or  50° ;  which,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary,, will  bring  the  peaches,  and  a  number  of  the  pelargoniums, 
and  other  Cape  plants,  and  also  the  Australian  plants,  into  flower; 
a  much  more  desirable  period  than  June,  which  is  the  common 
season  for  the  flowering  of  pelargoniums,  when  they  are  kept  in 
a  mere  green-house  temperature.  In  April,  the  temperature  may 
be  increased  in  clear  sunshine  to  from  55^  to  65° ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  the  vines  will  come  into  blossom.  The 
peaches  will  ripen  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  the  grapes 
about  the  middle  of  August.  IF  this  practice  be  regularly  pursued 
with  the  same  trees  for  a  number  of  years  together,  they  will  ac- 
Guire  a  habit  of  coming  early  into  flower,  with  much  less  heat 
than  will  be  required  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  green-house  plants  ; 
provided  the  same  individual  plants  are  used,  and  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into  flower  in  the  summer  season,  after  they 
are  set  out  in  the  open  air.  This  remark,  it  is  obvious,  will 
apply  to  forced  plants  generally ;  and  it  would  be  even  worth 
bearing  in  mind  when  propagating  peaches,  vines,  and  pelar- 
goniums, which  are  to  be  forced.  Cuttings,  grafts,  and  buds,  in 
this  case,  ought  to  be  taken  only  from  plants  which  have  ac-^ 
quired  a  habit  of  earliness.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
principle  were  generally  attended  to  in  the  nurseries. 

In  the  fruiting  pine-pit,  which  may  be  heated  by  flues  or  hot 
water,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  plants  may  be  fruited  every  year ; 
these  plants  being  brought  forward  for  from  ten  to  twelve  months 
in  the  other  flued  pits :  melons,  cucumbers,  potatoes^  saladin^ 
and  various  forced  articles,  may  be  grown,  or  forced  in  the  other 
pits.  A  cellar  may  be  formed  under  the  coach-house  and  stable, 
in  which  mushrooms  may  be  grown,  and  tart  rhubarb,  chiccory, 
&c.,  forced  all  the  winter.  In  one  corner  of  the  reserve  ground, 
if  the  soil  be  dry,  a  pit  may  be  formed  for  keeping  ice ;  or,  if  the 
subsoil  be  moist,  a  mound  may  be  raised  for  this  purpose  in  one 
of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Expense  and  Management.     A  place  of  this  extent  may  be 
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built  on,  laid  out,  and  planted  for  from  4000/.  to  5000/,  It  will 
require  to  be  managed  by  a  regular  gardener,  and  a  man  and 
woman  as  assistants,  which,  with  the  ordinary  garden  expenses, 
may  amount  to  300/.  a  year.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as 
calculated  for  a  person  living  at  a  general  expenditure  of  from 
1000/.  to  1200/.  a  year.  If,  however,  the  forcing  department 
were  given  up,  and  the  conservatory  and  billiard-room  omitted, 
the  first  cost  would  be  less  by  a  1000/.  and  upwards ;  and  the 
whole  might  suit  an  expenditure  of  500/.  a  year. 

Remarks.  This  place,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  suitable  for 
the  residence  of  a  mercantile  or  professional  man,  living  at  a 
few  miles'  distance  from  town ;  but,  if  it  were  to  be  occupied  by 
a  person  of  leisure  attached  to  gardening,  he  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  couple^  of  labourers,  manage  the  whole  himself. 
Every  thing,  in  short,  depends  on  the  annual  sum  which  the 
occupier  can  afford  to  lay  out ;  because  the  rate  of  expenditure 
may  be  regulated  accordingly.  In  like  manner,  the  rate  of  enjoy- 
ment which  any  place  will  afford  to  the  occupier  depends  much 
less  on  its  extent,  and  on  the  money  annually  expended,  than  on 
his  knowledge  and  taste.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  derive 
much  enjoyment  from  a  garden,  who  does  not  take  an  interest 
in  the  operations  going  on  in  it ;  and  who  does  not  know  some- 
thing of  the  various  plants  cultivated,  such  as  tlieir  names,  native 
countries,  comparative  rarity  in  this  country,  and  the  comparative 
magnitude,  or  degrees  of  perfection,  to  which  they  attain  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  it,  &c.  In  short,  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power. 

A  Street  Villa,  laid  out  in  the  Village  of  Great  Malvern.  Of 
this  design  (fig.  137.),  which  is  by  Mr.  Varden,  only  the  plan  of 
the  house  and  of  the  front  garden  is  shown.  "  This  little  front 
garden,"  Mr.  Varden  observes,  "  is  part  of  my  design  for  a  villa 
now  being  erected  in  the  village  of  Great  Malvern,  in  Worces- 
tershire. 

"  The  situation  is  the  third  part  of  the  way  up  the  east  side  of 
an  abrupt  range  of  hills,  1500fl.  high.  The  ground  on  which 
the  house  stands  falls  very  quickly  from  the  back,  as  much  as 
24  ft.  in  60  ft. ;  and  that  allows  of  two  very  good  stories  being 
formed  in  the  house,  below  the  level  of  the  turnpike- road,  which 
is  in  front  of  it  This  little  front  garden  is  raised  partly  on 
arched  cellarage,  and  partly  with  earth  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, till  the  surface  has  a  slight  descent  towards  the  road, 
sufficient  to  insure  in  that  direction  the  drainage  of  fallen  rain; 
as  otherwise  the  water  would  be  forced  into  the  offices  and  lower 
rooms,  and  it  would,  by  saturating  the  mass  of  loose  earth,  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  structure.  In  front,  the  view  is  con- 
finea  to  the  steep  hill  side;  but  from  the  back  may  be  seen  the 
broad,  rich,  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Se  vern,  including  a  city 
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townsi  villages,  hamUts,  and  detached  dwellings,  and  forming 
B  scene  of  great  beauty  and  extent. 

"  lojlg.  1S7.,  a  is  the  turnpike-road ;  b,  the  pathway  from  it  to 
the  house ;  c  c,  the  parapets  enclosing  the  garden ;  d^  the  yard ; 
e,  the  coach-house,  with  a  stable  underneath  approached  by  the 
inclined  plane  y,'  ^  is  a  flight  of  steps  to  Uie  winding  path 
leading  to  the  back  gardens,  which  are  tower  down  the  hill ; 
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and  h  h  are  vases.  A  portico,  supported  on  columns  and  anta?, 
is  shown  at  i  ;  and  behind  it,  within  the  body  of  the  house,  is  a 
curved  recess,  in  which  are  two  niches  for  statues,  and  the  hall 
door.  This  recess  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased  eiFect 
to  the  entrance ;  which  it  will,  in  some  measure,  do,  by  deter- 
mining the  place  for,  and  showing  the  use  of,  the  portico ;  and, 
by  its  great  depth,  giving  additional  relief  to  the  columns  and 
antse.  Its  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  will  also  command 
attention.  In  the  front  garden,  k  is  turf;  //  are  flower-bor- 
ders ;  and  m  m,  raised  banks,  also  for  flowers.  The  small  size 
of  this  garden  will  allow  of  its  being  highly  kept,  which,  with  its 
regularity  and  its  mural  boundaries,  will  give  it  a  decided  charac- 
ter of  art,  and  make  it  form  a  strong,  but  not  improper,  contrast 
with  the  wild  and  almost  mountainous  scenery  surrounding  it." 

jRemarJcs.  We  have  introduced  this  design  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  showing  what  may  be  done  in  an  extremely  steep  situ- 
ation. The  idea  of  having  the  stable  under  the  coach-house  is 
not  one  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general  reader;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  detached  house  in  this  street  (Porchester  Terrace), 
where,  from  the  declivity  of  the  surface  being  in  the  direction 
of  the  road,  the  line  of  frontage  is  several  feet  lower  at  one  end 
than  it  is  at  the  other ;  and  at  this  lower  end  an  entrance  is  made 
to  the  stable  and  coach-house,  which,  by  excavating  the  ground 
a  little,  are  obtained  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  To 
render  this  arrangement  more  clear  to  the  reader,  we  refer  to  the 
longitudinal  section  (^.  138.),  in  which   the  line  »  n   shows 
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the  declivity  of  the  street;  o,  the  principal  entrance  which 
is  at  one  end ;  p^  the  entrance  to  the  stables  and  the  garden, 
which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  q^  lines  showing  the  depth  to  which 
the  ground  is  excavated  opposite  the  doors  of  the  stable  and 
coach-house,  and  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
street  entrance;  r,  dotted  lines  showing  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  coach-house  and  stables;  and  5,  the  level  of  the  principal 
floor  of  the  house. 

A  single  detached  House  and  Grounds^  ocaipying  abottt  an  Acre 
and  Three  Quarters.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram^ 
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as  shown  in^.  Id9.  In  this  plan  the  street  entrance  is  by  the 
veranda  (a)  to  the  porch  (&),  which  leads  to  the  staircase  (r),  din* 
ing-room  {d\  library  {e)^  drawingroom  (/*),  and  green-house, 
heated  from  the  back  of  the  drawingroom  and  library  fires  (g). 
The  kitchen-court  is  shown  at  A,  and  steps  from  the  drawingroom 
to  the  lawn  at  i.  At  k^  are  steps  down  to  the  kitchen  area,  for  ser- 
vants ;  and  at  /,  a  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  green-house,  for  the  gar- 
dener. The  green-house  has  one  glass  door  to  the  drawingroom, 
and  another  to  the  library ;  and,  where  the  waste  heat  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  the  frost,  recourse  is  supposed  to  be  had  to  one 
of  Joyce's  stoves.  This  last  resource,  however,  will  seldom  be 
necessary,  if,  every  ni^ht  during  the  most  severe  weather,  the 
family,  immediately  before  quitting  the  drawingroom  and  library, 
throw  open  the  green-house  doors ;  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated  (see  p.  319.),  will  tend  to  equalise  the  temperature  of  the 
three  apartments.  As  tlie  furniture,  books,  walls,  &c,  in  the 
drawingroom  and  library,  must  necessarily  be  heated  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  60^,  it  will  be  several  hours  before  the  demand 
for  heat  by  the  green-house  will  reduce  these  rooms  20%  which 
would  give  a  temperature  common  to  the  three  of  40^ ;  at  which 
or  even  at  35^^  green-house  plants  will  take  no  harm.  Two 
detached  pavilions,  supported  on  four  latticed  pillars,  form 
a  break  in  the  walks  at  m  and  n,  and  serve  as  a  foreground 
to  the  back  garden,  and  vice  versd;  and  between  these  and 
the  boundary  walls  there  are  covered  seats  at  n  n :  o  o  are 
flower-beds ;  J9  is  a  plantation  of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  each 
plant  standing  distinct,  in  the  gardenesque  manner,  and,  in 
the  plan,  the  trees  being  distinguished  from  the  shrubs  by  their 
darker  shade.  For  two  or  three  years  after  these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted,  the  ground  about  them  may  be  kept  free 
from  grass  and  weeds,  and  occasionally  hoed  or  slightly  dug ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  plantation  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
definite  outline,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  edging  of  the  walk  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  line  q  r  on  the  other.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  grow  on  A  grassy 
surface,  the  outline  on  the  lawn  side  may  be  obliterated,  such 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  touch  one  another  thinned  out,  and 
the  surface  sown  down  with  the  finer  grass  seeds;  the  whole 
uniting  and  harmonising  with  the  lawn,  as  indicated  2Xp  and  £. 
We  may  observe  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  garden- 
esque manner,  wherever  the  ground  is  to  be  dug  among  trees  or 
shrubs,  the  boundary  should  be  definite ;  because  the  principle 
is,  that  a  definite  outline  is  most  convenient  for  culture,  and  for 
the  display  of  individual  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  pic- 
turesane  plantation,  where  the  surface  is  to  be  dug,  the  outline 
should  be  indefinite,  or  consist  of  a  ragged  line ;  because  in- 
definiteness  and  irregularity  are  properties  of  the  picturesque* 
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We  may  farther  observe,  for  the  sake  of  referring  practice  to 
principles,  that,  in  a  small  garden  bounded  by  right  lines,  like 
that  before  us,  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to  imitate  the  pic- 
turesque manner  of  gardening,  and  scarcely  ever  to  form 
picturesque  outlines ;  because,  as  the  outline  of  the  whole  ought 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  outline  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  out- 
line, in  the  case  of  fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  is  generally  a 
square  or  a  parallelogram,  or,  at  all  events,  a  right-lined  figure, 
a  picturesque  line  within  would  ill  harmonise  with  the  other 
lines ;  and,  whatever  kind  of  outline  we  might  form  on  one  side 
of  the  mass,  or  group,  that  on  the  other  side  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  geometrical  or  gardenesque.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  instead 
of  the  definite  line  q  r,  in  Jig.  139.  a  ragged  line  had  been  sub- 
stituted, still,  though  that  side  would 
have  had  a  picturesque  outline,  the 
other  side  of  the  plantation  next  the 
walk  must  still  have  been  straight  and 
definite,  as  in  the  plan ;  and  thus  the 
boundary  on  one  side  of  the  mass 
would  have  been  at  direct  variance 
with  the  boundary  on  the  other  side. 
Almost  the  only  cases  in  which  a  picturesque  boundary  can  be 
given  to  a  group  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram  garden,  like 
the  present,  is  where  the  group  stands 
completely  detached  on  the  lawn,  as 
in^.  140.  at  a;  or  where  a  mar- 
ginal plantation  is  placed  against  the 
boundary  fence,  as  at  b.  These  out- 
lines represent  the  boundary  of  the 
dug  space  before  it  is  planted  ;  but, 
after  it  has  been  planted  a  few  years, 
this  outline  will  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  spreading  over  it,  as  shown  in^.  141. 

There  is  a  small  fruit-garden  at  /,  consisting  of  a  central  bed, 
in  which  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c., 
are  cultivated  for  being  eaten  as  gathered,  by  the  family ;  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  border,  containing  a  trellis,  on  which  some 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  trained,  but  which  is  chiefly 
covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  and  summer  pears, 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  reserve  garden  at  x  x^  for  the 
cultivation  of  sweet  herbs,  salading,  tart  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  for 
flowers  for  supplying  the  beds  (o)  on  the  lawn  and  the  side  bor- 
ders (f/).  There  is  a  small  forcing-stove  (v)  for  bringing  forward 
roses,  bulbs,  mignonette,  &c.,  for  the  green-house  (g),  and  for 
growing  early  salading  ;  and  a  flued  pit  (w),  of  the  same  size,  in 
which  a  reserve  stock  of  green-house  plants  may  be  kept*  The 
borders  {u  u),  it  will  be  observed,  are  of  considerable  width  for  a 
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small  garden ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  devote  them  entirely  to 
flowers.  The  walls  may  either  be  planted  with  fruit  trees,  or 
with  the  higher  class  of  ornamental  low  trees  and  shrubs,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  plan  were 
adopted,  and  no  duplicates  introduced  into  the  plantation  q  r 
s  Pf  or  into  the  boundary  plantation  from  m  by  a  to  ntj  then 
in  this  garden  there  might  be  included  all  the  finer  low  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  British  arboretum.  The  display  of  roses^ 
Japan,  Chinese,  and  American  honeysuckles,  magnolias,  wista- 
rias, passion  flowers,  pomegranates.  Clematis,  CVdonia  jap6nica, 
Chimonfinthus,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
which  either  have  been  or  will  be  enumerated,  would  be  de- 
lightful at  every  season  of  the  year ;  while  in  the  borders  might 
be  passed  in  review  all  the  finer  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  per- 
ennials or  bulbous.  The  green-house  (^),  though  small,  yet 
being  supplied  by  the  small  forcing-stove  {v)  and  the  reserve-pit 
(«o),  would  make  a  fine  display  throughout  the  year ;  and,  if  it 
were  thought  desirable,  there  might  be  a  vault  under  each  of 
these  pits,  for  growing  mushrooms,  and  forcing  sea-kale,  tart 
rhubarb  or  chicory.  The  arabesque  beds  (o),  and  the  small 
circular  and  triangular  beds  which  accompany  them,  will  contain 
a  very  fine  display  of  half-hardy  annuals  during  summer,  and 
masses  of  crocuses,  snowdrops,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  in  spring. 
In  short,  this  garden,  of  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  under  the 
management  of  a  master  fond  of  gardening,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  single  labourer,  might  contain  almost  every  thing  that 
is  desirable  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  house,  veranda,  walls,  and  walks,  is  shown  in  the  isometrical 
view,y^.  142. 

Expense  and  Management,  Such  a  house  as  we  have  shown 
need  not  cost  more  than  than  750/. ;  and  250/.  more  will  lay  out 
and  plant  the  garden,  including  the  erection  of  the  two  pits. 
As  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  under  ^rass,  the 
cost  of  yearly  management  will  be  much  less  than  if  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part,  were  under  the  spade.  The  grassy 
surface,  from  o  to  the  small  fruit-garden  (/),  occupies  three  quar- 
ters of  an  acre ;  the  house,  walks,  and  other  buildings,  fully 
one  quaiiter  of  an  acre;  leaving  three  quarters  for  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  This  space  might  either  be  cultivated  bv  the 
master,  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  and  a  mowing-machine ; 
or  by  a  head  gardener,  with  a  labourer,  or  the  occasional  assist- 
ance of  the  house  servant  In  the  case  of  this  villa,  however, 
as  in  most  others,  very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the 
expense  of  management,  unless  the  style  in  which  the  garden  is 
to  be  kept  be  given  as  one  of  the  data  on  which  the  calculation 
is  to  be  made.  High  keeping  may  always  be  set  down  at  double 
the  expense  of  ordinary  keeping. 
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Remarks.  This  residence,  it  is  thought,  would  soil  a  citizen 
tvith  a  large  family  of  children,  or  with  a  number  of  sisters,  or 
grown  up  daughters ;  as  it  would  contain  a  finedisplay  of  flowers, 
and  also  abundant  space  for  amusement  on  the  lawn,  on  which 
a  tent  might  be  placed  during  summer.  If  the  occupier  were 
his  own  head  gardener,  he  would  And  something  to  do  every 
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month  in  the  year ;  more  especially  with  the  two  forcing-pits, 
the  principal  green-house,  and  the  two  forcing-vaults.  Instead 
of  ornamental  trees,  on  the  lawn,  at/?,  ;,  r,  &c.,  in  Jig.  139.,  fruit 
trees  might  be  planted,  so  as  to  form  an  ornamental  orchard, 
which  to  many  persons  would  be  a  source  of  greater  enjoyment 
and  interest,  dian  a  collection  of  merely  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  walls  might  also  be  planted  with  fruit  trees,  the 
green-house  with  vines,  one  of  the  pits  with  pine-apples,  and  the 
other  devoted  to  forcing  culinary  vegetables,  &c. 

We  had  prepared  a  number  of  other  designs  for  fourth-rate 
gardens  ;  but,  lest  we  should  swell  this  volume  beyond  a  reason- 
able size,  we  shall  pass  on. 

SuBSBCT.  2.     On  lading  outf  plantingf    and    managing  Tkird-rate 

Suburban  Gardens* 

Third-rate  gardens,  it  will  be  recollected  (see  p.  171.),  are 
such,  as  are  not  regulated  in  the  situation  of  the  house  by  any 
street  or  row.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  limited,  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  front  of  the  house  in  a  line  with  the 
fronts  of  other  houses  belonging  to  the  same  row  or  street ;  and 
also  by  the  right-lined  boundary  of  the  entire  plot,  as  well  as 
its  comparatively  limited  extent ;  but  now  we  are  released 
from  these  trammels^  unless  we  except  some  cases  where  a  plot 
of  a  few  acres  may  be  bordered  by  straight  lines,  which  is  no 
great  disadvantage  in  this  comparatively  large  space,  and  more 
especially  where  the  ground  has  an  irregular  surface.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  these  designs,  be  enabled  to  introduce  greater 
variety,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  objects,  in  each  design. 
If  to  irregularity  of  outline,  and  the  extent  of  a  few  acres, 
irregularity  of  surface  be  added,  and  the  choice  left  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  house,  all  the  leading  desiderata  necessary  to 
make  a  fine  place  are  present ;  and,  whether  such  a  place  be 
produced  or  not,  will,  all  other  circumstances  (such  as  climate, 
soil,  water,  &c.)  being  favourable,  depend  on  the  taste  of  the 
designer,  and  the  liberality  of  his  employer  in  regard  to  the  sum 
to  be  laid  out. 

In  giving  designs  for  fourth-rate  suburban  gardens,  we  have 
supposed,  in  almost  every  case,  that  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the 
space  limited ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  beauties  to  be  produced 
must  necessarily  be  included  within  the  enclosure.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  we  have  suggested  that  adjoining  trees,  and  other  objects, 
might  be  admitted  to  view ;  and,  in  others,  that  unsightly  ob- 
jects might  be  excluded  by  trees :  but,  as  there  is  in  general,  very 
little  scope  for  exercising  this  kind  of  art  in  laying  out  street 
gardens,  we  have  hitherto  not  said  much  on  the  subject.  In 
the  gardens  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  however, 
and  especially  such  as  have  an   uneven  surface,  the  exterior 
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landscape  necessarily  forms  a  constant  object  of  attention,  in 
laying  out  the  surface  of  the  area  within  the  boundary.  With- 
out a  nice  attention  to  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  planted,  built  on,  or  laid  out;  and  adapting 
the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  to  them,  as  the  case  may 
require ;  the  effect  produced  will  not  be  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  landscape,  in  the  artistical  sense  of  that  word. 

fVhal  constitutes  an  artistical  Landscape.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remind  the  general  reader  that  by  a  landscape^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  artists,  is  meant 
a  scene,  verdant,  architectural,  or  aquatic,  which  can  be  seen 
by  the  eye  looking  horizontally  and  directly  in  front,  without 
moving  the  head  ;  which  consists  of  strongly  marked  parts, 
within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  the  eye,  forming  what  is  called  the 
foreground ;  which  contains  a  number  of  parts  in  the  ho- 
rizon, sufficiently  distant  to  appear  greatly  diminished  in  size, 
which  is  called  the  distance ;  and  which  is  completed  by  an  in- 
termediate portion  of  scenery,  neither  so  indistinct  as  the  dis- 
tance, nor  so  large  and  bold,  nor  so  much  in  detail,  as  the 
foreground,  which  is  called  the  middle  distance.  Such  landscapes 
admit  of  infinite  variety :  1.  as  to  the  extent  of  the  space  wiUiin 
which  the  three  component  parts  of  them,  viz.  the  foreground, 
middle  distance,  and  third  distance,  are  contained ;  and  2.  as  to 
the  nature,  number,  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  form  each 
of  these  component  parts.  One  property,  however,  is  common  to 
every  landscape  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye ;  viz.  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  parts  or  distances,  and  that  these  are  not  less  than  three. 
The  principle  on  which  this  is  founded  is,  that  no  landscape  can 
please  that  does  not  form  a  whole ;  and  that  three  are  the  small- 
est number  of  parts  in  any  object  by  which  a  whole  can  be  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  constituting  a  whole,  a  landscape  may 
be  expressive  of  different  other  kinds  of  beauty  :  it  may  be  gay 
or  gloomy,  simple  or  intricate,  and  so  on ;  and  though  the  land- 
scape-gardener may  not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer 
much  expression  of  this  kind,  yet  he  is  always  able  to  form 
a  whole,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  without  excuse. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  the  general  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  what  constitutes  an  artistical  landscape,  our  next  object  is  to 
impress  on  his  mind  the  proposition,  that  in  every  well  laid  out 
place  there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  views,  consisting  of 
at  least  three  distances ;  all  more  or  less  striking  or  captivating, 
and  all  more  or  less  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the 
spectator.  These  views  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  house,  from  the  walks  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  or  from  seats  placed  in  different  parts  of  them.  If,  in 
moving  along  the  walks,  one  part  of  the  scenery  be  found  just  as 
interesting  as  another,  and  none  capable  of  attracting  much  atten* 
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lion  9  then  the  artist  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  create  a  series  of 
landscapes.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  has  not  created 
beauties  of  another  kind ;  for  there  may  be  handsome  beds  of 
flowers,  elegant  sculpturesque  objects,  and  fine  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs:  but  these  beauties  belong  to  floriculture, 
architectural  decoration,  and  arboriculture,  and  not  to  land- 
scape-gardening. Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  step  in  a 
pleasure-ground  ought  to  produce  a  new  and  striking  landscape, 
though  this  is  practicable  under  very  favourable  circumstances ; 
and  we  shall  show,  from  a  garden  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
how  upwards  of  a  score  of  striking  landscapes  may  be  produced, 
in  almost  immediate  succession.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  every 
landscape  should  have  its  third  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
area  under  the  control  of  the  landscape-gardener :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  distance  may  always  be  obtained  within  the  grounds 
when  It  cannot  be  found  beyond  them ;  though  the  views,  under 
such  circumstances,  will  be  confined  rather  than  grand.  It  is 
principally  to  efiect  this  sort  of  pleasing,  gardenesque,  or  pic- 
turesque views,  that  sculptural  and  architectural  objects  are 
introduced  into  gardens. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  examples  of  the  manner  of  laying 
out  the  grounds  of  third-rate  suburban  gardens,  we  shall  intro- 
duce some  remarks  on  the  principles  and  rules  by  which  the 
artist  ought  to  be  guided  in  laying  out  such  gardens.  These 
remarks  will  be  of  greater  length  than  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
necessary;  but,  as  most  of  them  are  also  applicable  to  second- 
rate  and  first-rate  suburban  gardens,  they  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  our  again  i*ecurring  to  the  subject  of  first  principles, 
when  those  classes  of  gardens  are  treated  of. 

The  House  and  Offices.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  the  grounds 
of  a  country  residence,  the  first  point  that  requires  to  be  determined 
is,  the  situation  of  the  house  and  domestic  offices ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court.  We  have  already 
said  so  much  on  the  advantages  of  a  situation  for  the  house  so  far 
elevated  as  to  be  commanding,  and  on  a  soil  so  dry,  and  a  surface 
so  open,  as  to  be  healthy,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon 
these  subjects  here ;  but  the  site  of  the  house,  relatively  to  the 
public  road  and  the  boundary  fence,  remains  to  be  considered 
Where  there  are  oflensive  objects  in  or  near  the  boundary, 
there  is  a  motive  for  placing  the  house  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  house  may  be  set  down 
on  the  spot  containing  the  best  views,  provided  that  spot  allows  of 
properly  placing  and  disposing  of  the  ofiices  and  kitchen-garden. 
Where  it  is  intended  that  the  establishment  shall  be  small,  there 
will  often  be  found  great  convenience  in  placing  the  house  near 
the  public  road  and  main  entrance,  in  order  to  lessen  the  labour 
of  servants  in  attending  the  gates.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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case  of  complete  establishments,  a  situation  at  some  distance 
from  the  public  road  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  the 
business  of  the  establishment,  and  thus  bringing  all  the  servants 
more  immediately  under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  master  and 
mistress.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  place  look  larger  than 
it  is,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  house  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance-lodge;  because  the  approach  road  is 
thus  lengthened,  and  the  impression  on  the  stranger,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  place,  is  heightened  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  space  which  he  has  to  travel  over  between  the  entrance- 
lodge  and  the  front  door  of  the  mansion.  This  idea  of  extent  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  approach  road  separates  into  two 
branches  at  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance-gates,  and  where 
one  road  is  devoted  to  going  to  the  mansion,  and  the  other  to  re- 
turning from  it ;  provided,  however,  that  the  one  road  is  not  seen 
from  the  other. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  kitchen-court  should 
always  be  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion ;  and  that  in 
some  cases,  as  in  small  houses,  the  kitchen  and  other  offices 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  principal  floor  of  the 
house.  The  drying-ground  is  most  conveniently  placed  between 
the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court;  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  drying-ground,  is  a  suitable  situation  for  a  poultry-yard, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  addition  to  every  suburban 
residence  which  contains  an  acre  or  two  of  land ;  and,  also,  for  the 
cow-house  and  piggery,  where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  and 
no  more  pigs  than  are  necessary  to  eat  up  the  refuse.  The  stable 
offices  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  kitchen  offices,  in 
order  that  the  servants  employed  in  them  may  be  within  hearing 
of  the  bells  by  which  they  are  called ;  that  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible should  be  lost  after  ordering  a  carriage,  till  it  appears  at 
the  door ;  and  that  the  master  may  inspect  his  horses,  carriages, 
and  dogs,  with  little  trouble,  during  severe  weather. 

The  extent  of  the  accommodation  of  the  house  and  offices  will 
vary  with  the  style  of  expenditure  of  the  family ;  and  the  style 
of  architecture  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  require  to  be  here  enlarged  on.  In  order  that 
access  may  be  readily  obtained  to  both  the  kitchen  and  stable 
offices  by  servants  and  tradesmen,  without  crossing  before  the 
entrance-front  of  the  house,  these  offices  should  always  be  placed 
on  that  side  of  the  house  which  is  next  the  entrance-lodge. 

The  Kitchen-Garden  should  be  near  the  stable  offices,  for  the 
supply  of  manure ;  and  so  placed,  that  it  may  be  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  for  the  convenience  of  daily  bringing  to  the 
kitchen  the  vegetables  which  it  produces.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
have  the  kitchen-garden  so  situated  that  ready  access  may  be  had 
to  it  by  the  master  and  mistress ;  because,  in  all  small  places,  it  is  a 
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part  of  the  out-door  establishment  which  is  more  frequently  visited 
by  the  &mily  than  any  other ;  being  always  interesting  from  the 
variety  of  operations  carrying  on  in  it,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  productions  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family,  more  particu- 
larly, takes  a  daily  interest.     If  the  kitchen-garden  be  placed 
near  the  offices,  it  will  necessarily  be  situated  between  the  house 
and  the  entrance-lodge ;  and,  consequently,  be  readily  accessible 
to  carts  bringing  manure,  or  soils,  or  other  materials  for  the 
garden,  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  the  visits  of  neighbouring 
gardeners.     In  many  small  places,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  conve- 
nient to  have  the  kitchen-garden  near  that  part  of  the  boundary 
which  lies  along  the  public  road,  in  order  to  have  a  carriage 
entrance  directly  from  the  latter.     This  is  also  very  frequently 
the  case  with  the  stable  offices,  in  order  to  admit  of  bringing  in 
hay,  straw,  com,  &c.,  without  carting  these  along  the  approach 
road  to  the  mansion.     Where,  however,  the  house  is  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  public  road,  this  can  neither  be  the  case  with 
the  kitchen-garden  nor  the  stable  offices ;  for,  in  residences  of 
limited  extent,  nothing  will  compensate  for  having  these  essen- 
tial parts  of  an  establishment  at  a  distance  from  the  centre,  to 
which  they  are  to  contribute  their  quota  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment.     The  kitchen-garden   should  consist  of  a  wall  for  the 
growth  of  the  finer  hardy  fruits,  which  wall  is  generally  made 
to  surround  the  enclosure ;  borders,  protected  by  the  wall,  or  by 
hedges  or  temporary  screens,   for  growing  early  crops;    open 
compartments,  unencumbered  by  standard  trees,  for  the  culture 
of  the  main  crops  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  reserve-ground,  or 
nursery,  for  bringing  forward  plants  in  their  young  state,  till 
they  are  fit  to  transplant  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  as  well 
as  for  keeping  a  stock  to  supply  blanks  occasioned  by  accidental 
deaths ;  and  a  forcing-ground.     The  borders,  and  the  compart- 
ments of  the  main  garden,  are  generally  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  or  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  border 
on  the  outside,  in  order  that  fruit  trees  may  be  trained  on  that 
side  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  on  the  inside.     The  reserve-garden 
and  forcing-ground  are  usually  included  in  a  small  square  or 
parallelogram ;  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  large  square,  and 
in  or  near  this  small  square,  is  generally  placed  the  gardener's 
house.     The  forcing-houses  may  consist  of  pits  of  different  di- 
mensions, heated  by  flues  or  hot  water ;  of  wooden  frames,  placed 
on  open  brickwork,  and  heated  by  outside  linings  of  dung,  tan, 
or  leaves ;  and  of  walled  pits,  not  heated  by  artificial  means,  but 
simply  protected  by  a  covering  of  glass.     Forcing-houses,  in  the 
general  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  understood,  may  now 
be  altogether   dispensed  with  in  moderate-sized  gardens;  and 
thus  the  great  expense  both  of  their  original  construction,  and 
annual  repairs  of  glass,  &c.,  may  be  avoided.     A  forcing-house. 
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such  as  was  coDstrncted  thirty  or  forty  years  ago^  consists  of  s 
glass  roof,  more  or  less  lofty,  and  placed  against  a  high  wall ;  a 
glass  front,  and  glass  ends ;  with  the  interior  laid  ont  with  at 
least  one  walk,  which  is  generally  paved;  or  with  a  raised 
bed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  parapet  walls,  flues,  and  a 
paved  walk.  A  pit,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  is  now  bailt  in 
the  best  forcing-grounds,  whether  large  or  small,  has  the  side 
and  end  walls  of  masonry ;  the  back  wall  seldom  above  7  or  9 
feet  high ;  no  part  glass  but  the  roof,  and  commonly  with  only  one 
narrow  walk  at  the  back.  'The  saving,  both  in  original  construe* 
tion  and  in  future  repairs,  is  obvious ;  and  every  good  gardener 
knows  that  in  such  houses  the  forcing  is  not  only  conducted  with 
less  labour  and  expense,  but  in  general  produces  better  results, 
than  in  large  houses. 

The  Conservatory  and  Flawer-'Garden,  Though  neither  of  these 
luxuries  can  be  considered  essential  to  a  suburban  residence, 
they  are  yet  additions  which  few  persons,  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense will  like  to  be  without.  The  conservatory  has  been  already 
treated  of,  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansion,  in  p.  108.  to  114. 
inclusive ;  to  be  truly  enjoyed  as  a  luxury,  it  ought  to  be  connected 
with  the  house,  and  entered  from  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  as 
there  shown.  The  flower-garden  ought  to  be  near  the  conserva- 
tory, in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  reached  from  the  house 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  also  that  it  may,  by  its  richness  and  high 
keeping,  add  to  the  appearance  of  art  and  refinement  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  'mansion.  Conservatories  may  either  be 
of  glass  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the  mansion  by  one 
end ;  or  they  may  be  placed  lengthwise  against  the  mansion,  or 
against  a  wall  projected  from  it,  or  against  the  offices ;  in  either 
or  which  cases,  only  the  front  and  the  roof  need  to  be  of  glass. 
The  latter  kind  of  conservatories,  or  green-houses,  are  always 
heated  and  managed  at  less  expense  in  the  winter  season,  than 
those  which  are  of  glass  on  all  sides ;  and  the  plants  in  all  con-* 
servatories  always  look  well  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  arti- 
ficial heat  required.  The  main  reason  why  a  conservatory  with 
glass  only  on  one  side  requires  so  much  less  artificial  heat  in  the 
winter  time  is,  that  the  glazed  side  is  generally  contrived  so  as 
to  front  the  south  ;  and,  while  this  and  the  glass  roof  admit  all 
the  rays  that  the  sun  gives  at  that  season,  the  thick  wall  on  the 
north  side  protects  the  conservatory  from  the  cold  north  winds. 
A  very  convenient  arrangement,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  is, 
to  place  the  conservatory  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  buildings 
of  the  kitchen-court ;  and,  between  this  and  the  kitchen-garden, 
to  form  a  flued  conservative  wall  against  the  drjring-ground, 
poultry-yard,  and  stables,  and  to  continue  it  on,  either  in  straight 
or  in  curved  lines,  or  in  a  combination  of  these,  as  iar  as  the 
wall  of  the  kitchen-garden.     The  flower-garden  might,  in  this 
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case,  be  placed  in  some  part  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conserva- 
tive wall,  that  is  to  say,  the  general  flower-garden;  becausei 
where  there  is  a  great  attachment  to  plants,  and  the  place  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  acres,  there  may  be  an  American  garden, 
an  erjcetum,  an  alpine  garden,  a  marsh  garden,  an  aquarium, 
&c.,  (which  may  all  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
flower-gardens,)  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

The  Drainage  of  the  house  and  ofiices,  and  of  the  entire  place, 
may  next  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  country,  in 
general,  there  are  no  public  sewers,  as  there  are  near  large 
towns ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  road-side,  or  field,  ditches,  and 
natural  brooks,  which  receive  the  surface  water  produced  by  the 
rains  on  the  given  tract  of  country ;  and  into  these  all  drains, 
whether  for  drying  the  soil,  or  carrying  ofi^  the  waste  water  from 
the  dwelling-house  and  offices,  must  be  made  to  empty  them- 
selves. In  general,  there  ought  to  be  one  main  drain  from  the 
bouse,  through  the  centre  of  the  courts  of  offices,  to  a  large  liquid 
manure  tank ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  there  may  be  two  tanks,  that 
the  one  may  be  filling  while  the  other  is  being  emptied.  If  the 
manure  produced  in  these  tanks  be  properly  valued,  and,  con- 
sequently, carried  away  as  it  is  duly  fermented,  there  will  seldom 
be  any  overflow ;  but,  nevertheless,  to  provide  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  occurring,  there  ought  to  be  a  drain  from  the  tanks 
continued  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and  thence  into  the 
nearest  ditch  or  br9ok.  This  drain,  between  its  origin  at  the 
bouse  and  the  manure  tanks,  ought  to  have  all  the  communi- 
cations with  it  furnished  with  proper  traps,  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  smells ;  and,  where  it  communicates  with  the  tanks,  and  also 
at  its  commencement  and  at  its  exit  into  the  public  drain,  there 
ought  to  be  either  cast-iron  gratings,  or  water  traps,  to  exclude  rats. 

Traps  to  prevent  smells  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are 
generally  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  square  on  the  upper  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  supposed  likely  to  pass 
through  them.  The  construction  and  action  of  such  a  trap  will 
readily  be  understood  by  the  sec-  143 

tion,  fig.  14>S.;  in  which  x  is  the 
grated  covering  to  the  basin  of 
the  trap,  and  y  tiie  funnel  through 
which  the  water  escapes  to  the 
drain.  Water  falling  into  this  trap 
through  the  cover  (.r)  escapes  by 
the  funnel  [y) ;  but  the  bell-shaped 
cover  placed  over  this  funnel,  by 

dipping  into  the  water  all  round  it,  prevents  the  escape  of  air 
upwards.  In  order  that  such  a  trap  may  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  frost,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cast-iron  grating,  on 
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a  level  with  the  surrounduig  surface.  The  funnel  may  communN 
cate  with  the  drain,  either  through  the  top  or  sides.  As  the  basin 
of  the  trap  will  be  liable,  after  being  a  certain  time  in  use,  to  be- 
come filled  up  with  sand  or  other  earthy  matters,  the  grated  cover 
to  which  the  bell  is  attached  is  not  fixed  to  the  basin,  but  may  be 
lifted  out  at  pleasure,  to  admit  of  emptying  the  latter.  Figs.  144, 
and  145.  show  the  general  view  and  section  of  a  very  strong  cast 
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iron  trap,  for  the  sides  of  roads  and  the  gutters  of  stable  or  fiEirm 
yards,  where  it  will  be  liable  to  be  passed  over  by  carts  and 
waggons.  In  these  figures,  a  shows  the  level  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  trap  {b) ;  c  is  the  opening  by  which  the  water 
escapes ;  and  d  the  place  where  the  sediment  is  deposited.  The 
grating  at  top  {e)  lifts  oiF,'  in  order  to  admit  of  the  removal  of 
this  sediment.  The  grating,  being  hollow  in  the  middle,  indi- 
cates that  the  direction  of  the  bars  ought  to  be  across  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  gutter  in  which  it  is  placed ;  by  which 
it  will  more  readily  receive  the  water  of  the  gutter,  and  at  the 
same  time  ofier  no  obstruction  to  carriage-wheels.  The  weight 
of  this  trap,  when  executed  of  sufficient  strength,  will  exceed 
4  cwt.  The  first-described  trap  may  be  considered  as  suitable 
for  the  kitchen-court,  and  this  last  for  the  stable-court,  ^he  ap- 
proach road,  or  the  farm-yard. 

A  water  trap,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  progress  of 
rats  along  a  drain,  is  formed  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  say  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.  deep,  and  suspending  a  piece  of 
flagstone  across  it,  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cover  of  the 
drain,  to  within  6  in.  of  its  bottom ;  the  flagstone  being  built 
into  the  sides  of  the  drain  and  pit* 
This  construction  will  readily  be 
understood  by  the  vertical  section, 
J^,  146.,  and  the  horizontal  section, 
/^,  147.  In  these  sections,  a  a  re- 
present the  line  of  direction  of  the 
drain ;  b  the  flagstone  which  forms 
the  dip  or  trap ;  and  c  the  flagstone 
which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  which 
admits  of  being  taken  ofi*  without 
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disturbing  the  dip-stone,  in  order 
to  clear  out  tlie  well,  or  pit,  of  the 
trap.  The  action  of  such  a  trap  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  No  animal  can 
pass  it  without  diving  under  the  dip-stone ;  and  this,  it  is  as- 
certained from  experience,  rats  will  not  do,  unless  where  the 
water  is  clear,  and  both  sides  of  the  trap  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  day,  in  which  case  they  will  dive  under  the  dip-stone  and 
ascend  on  the  other  side,  though  the  stone  should  descend  se« 
veral  feet  into  the  pit.  It  should  be  observed,  that  only  a  small 
space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  dip-stone  and  the 
cover ;  this  space  is  essential,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of 
air ;  for  though  the  water  would  escape  without  it,  y^  it  would 
be  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  all  underground  drains 
from  offices,  or  from  any  part  of  an  estate,  which  are  intended 
to  carry  away  night-soil,  or  any  earthy  matter,  ought  to  have  a 
certain  slope  or  inclination ;  with  the  bottom  of  the  drain  not 
flat,  but  concave,  and  generally  so  much  so  as  to  form  the  sec- 
tion of  a  semicircle.  A  semicircular  bottom,  and  a  slope  of  l^in. 
in  10  ft.,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  builders,  will  enable  any 
drain,  with  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  to  carry  off  all  the  night- 
soil  suspended  in  it ;  but,  where  there  are  sand  or  small  gravely 
pieces  of  bones,  broken  crockery,  and  other  matters  of  that 
description,  to  be  carried  away,  the  slope  requires  to  be  at  least 
Sin.  in  10ft* 

If  the  subsoil  of  the  property  be  dry,  very  few  drains  in 
the  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  soil,  will  be  required ; 
but,  if  the  soil  be  loamy,  or  on  a  retentive  bottom,  every  part 
of  it  will  require  under-draining.  The  kitchen-garden  will 
require  to  be  more  thoroughly  drained  than  the  general  surface 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  under  grass,  or  planted  with  trees, 
because  the  excellence  of  culinary  produce  depends  chiefly  on 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  and  an  extra  attention  to  drainage  must 
be  paid  in  the  flower-garden,  and  in  all  those  parts  of  the  lawn 
(especially  such  as  are  near  the  gravel  walks)  which  are  liable  to  be 
much  walked  on  in  autumn  or  spring.  Whether  the  subsoil  be 
naturally  dry  or  wet,  every  walk  and  road,  whether  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  flower-garden,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  forming  the 
approach  roads  to  the  mansion,  and  the  branches  to  the  offices, 
will  require  to  be  drained,  for  the  sake  of  absorbing  as  completely 
as  possible  the  water  that  falls  on  them  during  heavy  rains,  or  is 
produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow.  For  this  purpose,  a  drain 
should  be  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  under  the  gravel 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  either  under  the  gravel,  or  under  the 
turf,  in  the  pleasure-grounds;  and  to  this  drain  small  grated 
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openings  should  be  made,  at  regular  distances,  along  one  side  of 
the  walk.  Where  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground  are  of  great 
length,  branch  drains  require  to  be  introduced  at  certain  dis- 
tances in  the  lowest  situations,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water 
collected  in  the  drains  along  the  walks  to  the  nearest  public 
drain.  The  drains  along  the  walks  should  be  what  are  called 
box  or  barrel  drains ;  the  former  having  a  bottom  and  square 

sides,  with  a  flagstone  cover,  as  in  j^g 

Jig.  148.;  and  the  latter  being  a  cir- 
cular cylinder  of  brickwork,  a  sec- 
tion of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  149. 


148 

I 1 


Y — S  Small  iron  or  stone  gratings  on  the 
surface  communicate  with  the  drains 


150 


r^C^"^^ 


by  short  upright  shafts,  9  in.  square  in  the  clear  within ;  and, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  immediately  under  each  shaft,  a  pit  is 
formed,  and  walled  on  the  sides,  a  foot  square  within,  and  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  as  in  the  section  ^.  150.  The 
use  of  this  pit  is  to  receive  the  sand 
that  is  carried  through  the  grating 
with  the  water,  immediately  after 
veryheavy  showers  in  summer;  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  sand  from  being 
•carried  along  the  drain,  and  in  a 
few  years  choking  it  up.  Once  a 
year,  the  grating  at  top  is  taken  off, 
and  the  deposit  of  sand  taken  out 
with  a  spade  having  a  kneed  blade ; 
and  by  this  means  not  only  may 
the  drains  be  kept  quite  clear  and 
efiective  for  many  years,  but  much  smaller  and  less  expensive 
drains  may  be  made  at  first.  Where  the  subsoil  is  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  rocky,  and  where  it  is  not  considered  essential  to 
use  the  walks  immediately  after  rain,  drains  of  the  box  or  barrel 
kind  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  common  rubble  drains  formed 
by  filling  up  a  trench  with  round  stones,  to  151 

within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  as  in  J^. 
151.,  and  terminating  it  by  a  somewhat  coarser 
portion  of  the  common  gravel  used  in  forming 
the  walk,  through  which  the  water  will  per- 
colate, throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
drain. 

In  flower-gardens,  and  indeed  in  extensive  shrubberies,  brick 
traps  of  the  kind  described  above  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  bell-trap  represented  in^.  14S.,  or  some  other  trap  of  the 
kind,  may  be  made  use  of;  but,  in  this  case,  these  traps  must 
be  cleaned  out  after  every  shower  of  rain. 

Should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  form  underground  drains 
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tor  subterraneous  irrigation,  the  manner  of  doing  this  has  been 
already  described  in  p.  397. 

In  all  extensive  establishments,  and  even  in  small  ones, 
where  the  drainage  is  in  any  decree  intricate,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  map  exclusively  devoted  to  the  under«drains,  which 
should  be  accurately  laid  down  on  it,  and  accompanied  by 
sections  and  dimensions,  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  course 
of  the  drains,  and  projected  on  the  plan  alongside  of  the  points 
where  they  were  taken.  Every  successive  addition  and  alteration 
should  be  introduced  in  the  plan  when  made,  and  accompanied 
by  the  dat^.  The  use  of  such  a  plan  is  twofold:  1.  to  show 
the  precise  situation  of  the  drains  already  existing,  when  any 
new  drain  is  to  be  made ;  and,  2.,  as  a  guide  when  any  drain  be- 
comes stopped  up,  and  the  point  of  stoppage  is  uncertain.  By 
penetrating  into  the  suspected  drains  at  different  distances, 
though  only  with  a  boring  auger,  or  even  in  some  cases  with  a 
crowbar,  an  immense  deal  of  labour  may  be  saved  in  detecting 
the  seat  of  the  evil ;  especially  in  cases  where  the  principal  ser-- 
vants  have  been  changed  since  the  drains  were  last  opened. 

The  Pleasure-Groundy  in  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  may  generally  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of 
the  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
house  and  offices,  and  by  the  kitchen-garden.  The  number  and 
the  direction  of  the  walks  through  this  space  will  depend  on 
various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  family 
for  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  annual  expense  which  they  are 
willing  to  incur  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  In  general, 
the  walks  should  be  so  far  apart,  or  so  hidden  or  disguised  by 
undulations  of  the  surface  or  by  planting,  that  more  than  one  walk 
shall  never  be  seen  at  a  time.  In  irregular  surfaces,  therefore,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  walks  may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in 
such  as  are  even  or  flat ;  and,  in  surfaces  richly  varied  by  groups 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  walks  may  be  closer  together  than  where 
the  surface  is  chiefly  in  naked  glades  of  lawn.  The  cheapest- 
kept  pleasure-ground  is,  generally,  that  in  which  there  are 
fewest  walks,  and  broadest  glades  of  lawn  ;  while  the  most  ex- 
pensive are  those  where  the  surface  is  full  of  inequalities,  the 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  numerous,  and  the  glades  of  lawn 
narrow.  In  general,  in  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  varied,  so  will  be  the  beauty  produced  in  any  given  space ; 
more  pictorial  effect  being  found  in  one  acre  of  undulations, 
than  in  three  of  level  surface,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  being 
in  both  cases  alike. 

The  direction  of  the  walks  should  never  appear  to  be  forced, 
or  to  consist  of  bends  made  obviously  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
the  walk  longer,  or  of  avoiding  a  straight  line.  The  direction  may 
be  straight  or  curvilinear,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  may 
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be  required  on  account  of  the  objects  at  which  the  walks  are  to 
touch  ;  or  apparently  occasioned  by  obstructions  on  the  ground, 
either  natural  or  artificial.    In  curvilineal  walks,  no  bend  should 
ever  be  made  that  has  not  an  obvious  cause  in  the  disposition 
of  the  flower-beds,  or  of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  placed 
along  its  margin,  or  in  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.   Straight  walks,  where  they  are  introduced,  should  have 
an  obvious  reason  visible  for  their  being  straight ;  such  as  an 
accompanying  wall,  a  row  of  trees  at  regular  distances,  or  a 
covering  of  trellis-work,  &c.      In  large  places,  the  pleasure- 
ground,  and  consequently  the  walks  belonging  to  it,  are  gene- 
rally confined  to  ground&  on  one  or  on  two  sides  of  the  mansion; 
while  the  grounds  on  the  opposite  side  are  considered  in  the 
nature  of  park  scenery;    but  the  grounds  of  third-rate  resi- 
dences, such  as  those  under  discussion,  are,  as  already  observed, 
generally  considered  as  consisting  wholly  of  pleasure-ground ; 
and,  consequently,  the  walks  are  carried  through  the  scenery  on 
the  entrance  front,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
or  what  is  called  the"Iawn  front.    The  grounds  on  the  side  next 
the  entrance  front,  however,  being  more  exposed  to  strangers 
coming  along  the  approach  road,  have  generally  fewer  walks,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  groups,  more  frequently  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  than  of  flowers ;   and  by  scenery,  generally  in  a  subor- 
dinate style  of  decoration.      As   the  main  walk   through  the 
pleasure-grounds  generally  requires,  on  the  side  of  the  entrance 
front,  to  cross    the    approach  road,   if   the  surface  be  much 
varied,  or  expense  be  not  an  object,  the  walk  may  cross  the  ap- 
proach on  an  archway  thrown  over  it,  or  by  a  tunnel  carried 
under  it:  in  either  case,  the  road  being  concealed  from  the 
spectator  on  the  walk,  and  the  walk  from  the  spectator  on  the 
roadf  by  planting.     The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  greatly  to 
increase  the  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds ;  and,  indeed,  in 
places  where  the  surface  is  naturally  varied,  and  the  subsoil  dry, 
the  spectator  may  be  led  three  or  four  times  over  the  whole  of 
the  grounds,  while,  as  he  every  moment  enters  on  new  scenery, 
he  fancies  he  is  traversing  a  place  of  three  or  four  times  its  real 
extent.     The  great  art  of  managing  this  description  of  scenery 
consists  in  the  judicious  use  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  raised  sur- 
faces in  the  form  of  wavy  ridges,  having  their  sides  clothed  with 
evergreens,  and  walks  along  their  summits,  and  in  the  narrow 
winding  valleys  between  them.    Those  who  have  never  seen  this 
kind  of  art  applied  to  garden  scenery  will  scarcely  credit  how  easy 
it  is  by  it  to  conceal  one  walk  from  another  closely  adjoining  it ; 
and  what  a  magical  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  very  small  space 
by  this  kind  oflandscape-gardening. 

On  varied  surfaces,  the  general  principles  which  we  have 
laid  down  for  the  direction  oi  walks  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
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nth  the  principle  of  displaying  ta  advantage  such  distant  views 
IS  are  considered  goodi  and  disguising  or  concealing  such  as 
are  indifferent  or  bad.  The  object  is,  to  show  as  many  hand* 
some  landscapes  as  possible,  and  to  conceal  all  disagreeable 
objects.  Thus,  the  walks  which  are  conducted  round  anyplace 
should,  as  already  observed,  p.  4<I0.,  conduct  to  all  the  fine  and 
striking  points  of  view ;  so  that,  while  none  of  these  escape  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  no  inharmonious  or  offensive  object 
obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice. 

The  breadth  of  pleasure-ground  walks  may  bear  some  pro* 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  place ;  though  they  should  seldom  be 
narrower  than  6  ft,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  house,  should  rarely  be  broader  than  12  fl.     In 

feneral,  there  ought-  to  he  a  main  walk  proceeding  from  the 
ouse,  and  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  place ;  and  this 
walk,  even  in  third-rate  residences,  may  commence  at  the  house 
in  a  terrace  parallel  to  the  walks,  and  10  ft.  or  12  fL  or  more  in 
breath ;  and  branch  out  to  the  right  and  lefl;  into  main  walks, 
commencing  of  the  width  of  the  terrace,  or  nearly  so,  and  gra- 
dually diminishing,  till  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
house  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the 
terrace,  where  they  need  not  exceed  the  width  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ; 
which  width  may  be  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  their 
length.  The  effect  of  this  is  at  once  to  increase  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  about  the  house,  and  to  add  to  the  apparent 
grandeur  and  length  of  the  walks  proceeding  from  it.  The 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  beds  which  are  to  b^  dug  and 
kept  planted  with  flowers,  ought  always  to  be  separated  from 
the  walk  by  a  verge  or  margin  of  turf;  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  mowing,  and  of  always  presenting  a  healthy  green 
surface,  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  in  width.  This  applies  to 
all  the  open  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery ;  but,  where 
the  walk  proceeds  through  dark  shady  woods,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  brought  dose  up  to  it ;  and,  the  ground  being 
clothed  with  the  branches  of  the  latter,  their  appearance  will 
leave  no  room  to  regret  the  absence  of  turf.  Even  in  open 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  a  tree  or  a  shrub  may  sometimes  be 
planted  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk„  and  may  occasionally  pro- 
ject partially  over  it,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  order  to 
produce  particular  effects.  In  this  and  every  other  case  of  the 
application  of  general  principles  and  rules,  such  deviations  may 
be  made  as  are  justified  by  the  striking  nature  of  the  results; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  features  which  principally  dis- 
tinguish one  place  from  another  are  either  the  results  of  fortu- 
nate accidents,  or  unavoidable  deviations  from  ordinary  rules. 

Besides  gravel  walks,  there  ought,  in  every  case  where  there 
is  a  lawn  ofan  acre  or  two  in  extent,  to  be  either  broad  margins 
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of  turf  to  the  main  walk,  running  parallel  to  the  gravel,  on 
which  persons  may  walk  abreast  with  those  on  the  hard  surface; 
or  glades  in  the  interior  of  the  scenery,  so  contrived  as  to  admit 
of  two  or  three  persons  making  the  tour  of  the  place  on  them, 
instead  of  doing  so  on  the  gravel.  In  short,  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  enjoyment  of  walking  on  turf  is  to  most  per- 
sons much  greater  than  that  of  walking  on  gravel ;  and  that  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  material,  for  what  may  be  called 
the  every  day  walks  of  a  place,  is  owing  to  its  firmness  and 
dryness  in  moist  weather,  or  afler  rain. 

The  Approach  Boad^  next  to  the  house  and  offices,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  a  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
uses,  but  because  it  is  that  by  which  an  impression,  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  is  first  made  on  a  stranger.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  walk  or  road  fit  for  horses  or  carriages,  from  the  entrance- 
gate  of  the  premises,  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion; 
formed  and  kept  in  a  high  style  of  art,  corresponding  with  that 
displayed  in  the  other  component  parts  of  the  residence.  It 
should  be  as  d liferent  from  a  turnpike-road  or  public  lane  as 
park  scenery  is  from  that  of  a  common  grass-field  or  meadow. 
As  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this  important  feature  some- 
what in  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  a  high  character 
of  art  may  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  its  direction,  in  the  slope 
or  inclination  of  its  surface,  and  in  its  material,  margin,  and  ac- 
companying scenery. 

The  line  of  direction  between  the  entrance-gate  and  the  man- 
sion, in  places  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  is  in  general 
straight,  in  the  form  of  an  avenue ;  but,  in  places  laid  out  in  the 
modern  manner,  and  more  especially  in  small  residences  like 
those  under  consideration,  it  is  always  more  or  less  curvilineaL 
Now,  in  order  to  give  these  curves  a  character  of  art,  they  ought 
to  have  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature ;  and 
the  number  of  curves  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a  character  of 
regularity,  or  symmetry,  to  the  whole  line  of  road.  To  have  a 
character  of  art,  each  separate  curve  ought  to  proceed,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  in  a  uniform  uninterrupted 
degree  of  curvature ;  as  opposed  to  the  curves  of  natural  paths, 
carried  across  meadows  or  commons,  in  which  curves  are  often 
to  be  found  of  so  undecided  a  character  as  to  present  tremulous- 
looking  lines  instead  of  uniform  bends  or  curvatures.  To 
constitute  regularity  among  the  curves,  they  ought  all  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  length ;  to  preserve  unity,  they  ought  to  be 
so  united  as  not  readily  to  discover  where  the  one  curve  begins 
and  the  other  ends ;  and,  to  constitute  symmetry  in  the  entire 
road,  the  curvatures  which  form  one  half  of  it  ought  to  be  balanced 
by  those  of  the  other  half.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  more  readily 
explained  by  lines  tlian  by  description.    In^.  152.,  the  lower 
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extremity  of  each  road,  indicated  by  double  lines,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  entrance-gate,  and  its  upper  extremity  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  mansion.  Supposing  the  space  between  the  gate 
and  the  mansion  a  common  grass-field,  with  no  interruption  of 
trees  or  ditches,  but  with  some  very  slight  inequalities ;  then  the 
track  of  road  which  would  be  formed  between  these  two  points 
by  carts  or  carriages  would  probably  be  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  line  a,  which  is  not  straight,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be 
called  curved*  To  render  this  line  simply  artistical,  each  curve 
may  be  made  uniform  in  its  degree  of  curvature,  as  shown  at  6* 
To  produce  regularity  in  the  line  of  curves,  they  ought  to  be 
all  of  the  same  length  and  curvature,  as  shown  atci  and  this 


line  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  character,  and  rendered  sym- 
metrical, by  forming  the  two  extremities  of  two  curves  of  the 
same  size,  and  by  uniting  them  with  smaller  curves,  as  at  d» 
The  proof  that  this  last  line  is  symmetrical  is,  that  if  separated 
into  halves,  neither  half  would  form  a  whole;  whereas  this 
would  be  the  case  with  the  line  c.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark 
with  reference  to  the  first  line  (a),  that  all  roads  or  lines  formed 
by  the  traction  of  horses,  or  other  draught  animals  guided  by  man, 
commence,  say,  after  a  gate  has  been  gone  through,  by  being 
inclined  somewhat  to  the  right;  and  terminate  a  little  before 
the  next  gate,  or  other  obstruction,  by  being  turned  somewhat 
to  the  leiL  This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  driver 
exercising  his  authority,  by  means  of  the  whip  and  reins,  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  line  more  than  he  does  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  natural  roads  across  fields,  from  one  gate 
to  another,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  short  curve 
to  the  right  immediately  within  the  entrance-gate,  a  short  turn 
to  the  left  immediately  within  the  gate  of  exit,  and  a  nearly 
straight  or  indefinite  line  between  the  two.  In  ploughed  fields, 
also,  in  former  times,  where  an  absolutely  straight  furrow  was  not 
as  at  present  considered  a  desideratum,  the  direction  of  the  furrow 
was  serpentine,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  given.  We  state 
these  facts  here,  to  show  that  a  curvilinealapproach  road  is  quit^ 
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natural ;  though  the  imitation  of  it  by  man,  in  laying  out  a 
place,  must,  as  in  imitating  nature  artistically  in  other  cases,  not 
be  a  mere  fac-simile  repetition,  but  a  resemblance  according* 
to  art. 

In  addition  to  the  beauties  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in  the 
line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  expression,  or  character, 
may  be  added.  Thus,  the  expression  of  grandeur  may  be  given 
by  the  increased  size  of  the  curves,  and  the  general  simplicity  of 
the  whole  line  (as  shown  at  b) ;  that  of  picturesque  beauty,  by 
very  sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  curves,  and  by  the 
partial  introduction  of  irregularity ;  while  a  certain  degree  of 
elegance  will  be  produced  by  gentle  curves,  some  of  which  are 
very  much  prolonged,  so  as  to  be  approaching  to  straight  lines. 
The  kind  of  artistical  beauty  least  adapted  to  a  curvilineal  ap- 
proach road,  is  regularity,  as  shown  in  the  line  c;  which  consists 
of  a  repetition  of  curves  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude,  from 
one  end  to  the  other ;  and  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  curved  line, 
and  without  reference  to  what  might  be  effected  by  the  adjoining 
scenery,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
monotonous.  The  grand  source  of  character,  however,  in  the  line 
of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  is  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  set  at  defiance  both  rega« 
larity  and  symmetry ;  such  as  a  rock,  the  base  or  talus  of  a  hill, 
a  building,  a  group  of  old  trees,  a  stream,  a  pond,  or  water  in 
some  other  form  ;  all  of  which  most  commonly  occasion  sudden 
and  picturesque  deviations  from  regularity  in  direction. 

The  inclination  of  the  surface  Of  an  approach  road  is  subject 
to  the  same  general  principles  as  its  line  of  direction.  In  a  com- 
mon road  across  a  field,  its  surface  follows  every  inequality  in 
that  of  the  pasture,  and  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  either  regularly 
sloping  or  regularly  level ;  but,  in  the  artistical  imitation  of  such 
a  road,  the  surface  will  proceed  in  a  series  of  regular  slopes, 
joined  with  spaces  approximating  to  levels,  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  regular  curves,  or  nearly  straight  lines,  constituting 
the  line  of  direction.  It  will  be  taken  into  account,  that  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground  over  which  such  an  approach  is  to 
be  formed  will  have  previously  been  rendered  artistical,  by  the 
smoothing  down  of  all  minor  protuberances,  the  filling  up  of 
small  inequalities,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  minor  elevations 
and  depressions  which  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  outline, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds. 

The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  an  approach,  ought  also  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  effect  which  it  has  on  the 
character,  or  expression,  of  the  house.  Every  one  feels  that  a 
house  which  is  approached  by  an  ascending  road  appears  a  far 
more  dignified  object,  than  one  the  road  to  which  is  level  or 
descending.     In  order  to  obtain  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the 
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road  between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
the  former  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter ; 
and  the  ascent  should  be  either  regularly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  road>  or,  what  is  preferable,  it  may  be 
very  gradual  at  first  near  the  entrance^lodge,  and  increase  as 
it  proceeds  towards  the  mansion.  In  residences  of  limited  ex- 
tent, where  the  approach  is  necessarily  short,  the  road  can 
seldom,  with  pi*opriety,  descend  from  the  lodge,  and  afterwards 
reascend  to  the  mansion;  nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions: 
such  as  when  a  brook  or  lake  is  to  be  crossed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance within  the  lodge,  to  which  the  road  may  descend,  and, 
having  crossed  it,  may  reascend  immediately  afterwards,  and 
continue  rising  till  it  reaches  the  house.  In  approaches  of  con- 
siderable extent,  there  may  be  various  ascents  and  descents 
between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  mansion,  provided  none  of 
the  points  of  ascent  are  as  high  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
manision  stands ;  because,  in  that  case,  they  would  interfere  with 
its  dignity.  In  general,  where  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
surface  of  the  grounds  in  the  limited  space  over  which  the  ap- 
proach road  is  to  pass,  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  inclination  of 
the  road  will  be  numerous ;  though  care  must  always  be  taken 
that  the  last  variation  before  arriving  at  the  house  is  one  of 
ascent,  and  not  of  descent.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  va- 
riations on  the  surface  are  very  gentle  or  very  few,  and  where, 
as  in  all  small  places,  the  approach  is  not  very  long,  there  may 
be  an  ascent  from  the  entrance-gate  to  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
either  regularly  distributed  throughout,  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
inches  otrise  in  a  yard  or  pole  of  length,  or  the  rate  of  incli- 
nation may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  road.  One  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imagine  is,  where  a 
road  of  several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through 
hilly  or  mountainous  scenery  at  one  uniform  rate  of  ascent,  till 
at  last  it  arrives  at  an  open  level  area  containing  the  mansion. 

The  materials  of  which  approach  roads  are  formed,  to  be  ar- 
tistical,  ought  not  to  be  those  used  in  the  common  roads  of  the 
country :  for  example,  if  the  common  roads  are  Macadamised 
with  granite,  then  the  approach  road  ought  to  be  gravel ;  or,  if 
the  common  roads  are  graveled,  as  in  most  parts,  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  then  the  material  of  the  approach  road 
ought  to  be  gravel  of  a  finer  kind,  such  as  that  of  Kensington  or 
Bayswater ;  or  the  approach  may  be  Macadamised  with  granite, 
flints,  blue  limestone,  or  sandstone.  The  artistical  effect  of 
the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  approach  roads,  may  be 
heightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  so  as  to  render  them 
perfectly  smooth  and  even ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  all  times 
free  from  weeds,  horse-droppings,  and  other  offensive  objects. 

The  margins  of  an  approach  road,  to  be  artistical,  ought  not  to 
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be  rough  like  those  of  a  common  road  through  a  field ;  and,  above 
all  things,  they  should  not  have  footpaths  running  parallel  to 
them,  with  a  gutter  between,  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads. 
The  surface  of  the  road  ought  to  be  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
that  of  the  lawn  or  grass  on  each  side :  it  ought  never  to  be 
raised  above  it,  or  to  be  rounded  in  the  middle;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  more  than  one  inch  sunk  beneath  it.  The  reason  why  the 
gravel  ought  not  to  be  raised  above  the  grass  is,  that  the  ap- 
pearance produced  gives  the  idea  of  the  gravel  in  the  road 
having  been  carted  there,  and  laid  down  on  the  natural  surface; 
whereas,  when  it  is  kept  level  with,  o^  an  inch  beneath,  the  surface, 
the  expression  is  conveyed  of  a  proper  foundation,  or  prepara- 
tion, having  been  made  for  it.  The  reason  why  the  margin 
ought  to  be  one  smooth,  definite,  delicate  line  is,  that  such  a 
line  is  gardenesque,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  style  em- 
ployed in  planting  along  an  approach  road  through  an  open 
lawn,  or  through  the  park  scenery  of  a  small  place,  than  the  pic- 
turesque. If,  however,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting  be  em- 
ployed, then  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  grass  and  the 
gravel  may  be  indefinite,  broken,  and  irregular,  as  in  the  case 
of  walks  with  picturesque  margins.    (See  p.  165.) 

The  scenery  accompanying  an  approach  road  will,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  and  especially  in  small  places,  consist  chiefly  of 
groups  of  trees.  Shrubs  are  seldom  admissible  along  such  a 
road,  because,  as  its  sides  are  generally  supposed  to  be  pastured 
by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  shrubs  would  require  fences  for  their 
protection.  In  planting  along  an  approach,  two  objects  ought 
to  be  chiefly  kept  in  view :  to  dispose  of  the  trees  in  such 
a  way  as  to  account  for  the  curves  of  the  road,  and  to  ar- 
range them  so  as  to  form  suitable  foregrounds  to  the  scenery 
beyond.  Subordinate  objects  are,  to  prevent  two  turns  of 
the  road  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time;  to  conceal  the 
house  from  the  approach  road  till  the  spectator  is  near  enough 
to  see  it  in  a  bold  and  striking  point  of  view ;  and,  above  all, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  from  the  entrance-lodge,  or  from 
the  road  immediately  within  it,  as  that  implies  a  limited  extent 
of  grounds,  destroys  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  shows  the  house 
without  due  preparation. 

The  width  of  approach  roads,  in  very  small  places,  where  only 
a  one-horse  carriage  is  kept  by  the  proprietor,  need  not  be  more 
than  8  ft. ;  because,  when  two  such  carriages  meet,  each  driver 
can  draw  his  horse  to  one  side,  so  as  to  have  one  wheel  on  the 
turf,  and  may  thus  pass  without  difficulty.  But  where  a  two- 
horse  carriage  is  kept,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  where  the 
mansion  is  of  a  respectable  size,  however  small  the  grounds  may 
be,  the  approach  road  should  not  be  less  in  width  than  12  ft.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  every  place  depends 
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on  the  walks  and  roads  being  of  a  good  breadth,  and  always 
being  highly  artistical  in  their  material  and  keeping. 

The  general  Surface  of  the  Ground^  exclusive  of  what  is  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  and  the  kitchen-garden,  requires  to  be 
rendered  artistical,  either  in  the  geometrical  style,  by  forming  it 
into  regular  levels  or  slopes ;  or  in  the  modern  manner,  by 
merely  polishing  the  surface,  by  reducing  roughnesses,  protube- 
rances, and  petty  inequalities,  so  as  to  form  it  everywhere  into 
flowing  lines,  consisting  of  curves  of  various  degrees  of  curva- 
ture and  extent,  insensibly  gliding  into  each  other,  or  into  levels 
or  slopes.  The  operations  of  levelling  and  smoothing  are  most 
conveniently  performed  before  beginning  to  lay  out  the  walks  or 
roads,  or  to  mark  off  the  places  for  planting,  or  to  trench  the 
ground. 

Trenchit^.  The  use  of  trenching  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  covered  permanently  with  grass,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  to 
enable  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  other  plants  to  reach  a  greater 
depth,  and  thus  to  be  more  out  of  the  reach  of  drought  in  sum- 
mer ;  also,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  water, 
in  order  to  keep  the  grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  shrubs,  green 
during  the  warm  season.  By  trenching,  also,  in  connexion  with 
manuring,  draining,  irrigating,  &c.,  as  already  described,  the 
growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  immediately  after  being  planted, 
will  be  much  more  rapid,  and  the  final  effect  desired  by  the 
planter  much  sooner  attained.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that  the  effect  will  be  equally  astonishing  on  the  growth  of  the 
grass  as  on  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  thus,  not  only  a 
more  intense  green  turf  will  be  produced,  but  a  greater  quantity 
of  hay  and  pasture  for  milch  cows  or  sheep.  We  mention  hay  and 
pasture,  because  in  many  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  in  all  places  of  five  acres  and  upwards,  that  are  not 
over^planted,  a  proportion  of  the  lawn,  or  grassy  surface,  may  be 
mown  for  hay  every  year ;  and  portions  of  surface,  also,  may  be 
hurdled  off,  for  being  pastured  by  cows  or  sheep.  By  some,  no 
doubt,  this  kind  of  management  may  be  disapproved  of,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  smoothness  and  high  polish  of  the  lawn ;  but  by 
others  it  will  be  considered  as  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  a 
country  residence,  and  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  one. 

The  Boundary  Fence  to  small  places  should,  in  most  cases,  be  a 
wall,  as  being  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. Close  palings  of  oak  or  larch,  or  of  some  other  kind  of 
wood,  Kyanised,  may  be  used ;  or  a  wall  about  3  ft.  high  may 
be  built,  and  a  hedge  placed  immediately  within  it,  and  cut  as  it 
advances  in  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  height 
of  the  wall ;  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out 
vermin  at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
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fence  would  answer  all  the  other  purposes  of  protection  and  de- 
fence. A  deep  ditch  on  the  outside,  and  a  thorn  hedge  inside, 
will  also  form  a  good  boundary  fence ;  but^  where  the  soil  is  a 
deep  sandy  loam,  a  hedge  of  holly  is  the  best  of  all. 

Planti7ig,    Trees  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the  gronnds 
of  a  residence,  because  these  objects  are  considered  the  most 
effective  in  producing  the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  desirable  in 
the  country.     To  trees  and  shrubs  are  added  flowers,  as  minor 
ornaments.     The  question  that  we  are  now  to  consider  is,  the 
principles  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  those  finishing  ornaments,  the  flowers.     The  two 
sources  from  which  we  naturally  seek  instruction  in  this  matter 
are,  the  practice  of  planters  and  landscape-gardeners  hitherto ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed 
in  nature.     Till  within   the  last   two  or  three  centuries,   the 
number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  common  garden  flowers,  in  cul- 
tivation in  any  country,  did  not  amount,  in  the  number  of  kinds, 
to  one  hundredth  part  of  what  are  now  common  to  the  gardens, 
not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  in 
both  hemispheres.     The  distribution  of  this  small  number  of 
plants,  by  gardeners,  was  formerly  as  simple  as  their  number  was 
few.    All  the  woods  of  a  place  were  formed  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees,  planted  in  rows  or  in  masses,  in  the  geometrical  style, 
which  we  need  not  here  describe;  and  the  flowers  were  placed 
in  a  compartment  near  the  house,  walled  or  hedged  round.   The 
lesson,  therefore,  to  be  learned  from  the  geometrical  style  is 
abundantly  easy. 

In   every  country,   the   plants   which   are   indigenous,   and 
found   there  when   it  is  rescued  from  an   uncultivated   state> 
form  but  a  very  small  number  of  those  which  will  grow  in  it. 
Hence,  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  an  immense  accession 
has  been  made,  both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  plants  of  every 
country.     This,  in  Britain,   has  taken  place   more  especially 
within  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  newly 
introduced  plants  have  been  distributed  by  landscape-gardeners, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  modern  style  of  art  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  as  follows  :— The  difierent 
kinds  of  trees  are  distributed  over  the  parks  in  scattered  groups 
or  clumps,  as  single  trees,  or  in  a  belt  or  strip  forming  its 
boundary.     The  order  in  which  tlie  kinds  are  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  one  another,  is  considered  of  little  importance ;  but,  till 
lately,  it  has  generally  been  attempted  to  mix  the  foreign  and  the 
indigenous  sorts  indiscriminately  together  throughout  every  part 
of  the  park.     In  more  conspicuous  or   favourable  situations, 
such  as  near  the  house,  or  along  the  approach  road,  some  of  the 
more  choice  trees  yere  planted  singly,  and  protected  with  more 
care  than  the  others.     The  single  trees  and  scattered  groups^  or 
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clumpS}  were  all  guarded  from  the  cattle  by  fences;  and  the 
boundary  belt,  commonly  by  a  wall  or  close  paling  on  the  out* 
side,  and  a  hedge  and  ditch  within.  The  ground  was  commonly 
dug  or  trenched  before  planting;  and  sometimes  it  was  dug  in 
the  clumps  and  belts  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  After 
this,  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves ;  thinning  and  pruning  be- 
ing more  or  less  attended  to  in  some  cases,  and  altogether  neg* 
lected  in  others.  In  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  indigenous 
and  foreign  trees,  and  their  after  neglect,  the  indigenous  and 
more  vigorous-growing  trees  choked  up,  weakened,  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  the  foreign  kinds  ;  so  that,  when  the  timber  in 
such  plantations  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  cut  down,  there  was 
3eldom  much  which  was  good  for  anything  that  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  native  trees  of  the  country. 

The  shrubs,  since  the  modern  style  of  gardening  has  com- 
menced, have  been  planted  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  same 
general  style  as  the  trees  were  in  the  park ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  placed  singly,  or  in  groups  or  clumps,  over  a  lawn  two 
or  three  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  and  around  it,  or  along  one  or 
more  of  its  sides,  in  strips,  which  were  called  shrubberies.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  the  indigenous  and  foreign  shrubs 
were  mixed  up  together  in  every  part  of  the  clumps  and  shrub- 
bery ;  and  the  result,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  planting, 
was  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  plantations  in  the 
*  park ;  viz.,  the  more  delicate  and  foreign  plants  were  choked  up 
and  destroyed  by  the  vigorous-growing  trees ;  and  old  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  originally  planted  with  above 
a  hundred  kinds  of  shrubs,  fifty  years  afterwards  displayed  only 
huge  overgrown  bushes,  or  low  trees,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  indigenous  species. 

The  FlawerB  were  distributed  in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  in  front  of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the 
shrubs,  they  consisted  of  foreign  and  indigenous  kinds  indis- 
criminately mixed  together;  and,  like  them,  the  former  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  latter  and  by  the  shrubs.  It  is  only  lately  that 
beds  wholly  planted  with  flowers  have  been  introduced  on  lawns ; 
and,  though  what  are  called  flower-gardens  (that  is,  assemblages 
of  beds  wholly  devoted  to  flowers)  were  to  be  met  with  in  first- 
rate  places  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet, 
during  that  period,  the  principal  places  where  they  were  planted 
were  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  borders  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  practice  of 
forming  flower-gardens  has  increased ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  of  forming  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  flowers  on  grass 
lawns,  either  in  groups  among  the  scattered  shrubs,  or  by  them- 
selves, here  and  there  along  the  walks,  has  become  general. 
The  flowers  planted  in  these  flower-gardens  and  beds  were,  till 
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lately,  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  planting  the  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery,  or  the  trees  in  the 
clumps  and  belts ;  and,  wherever  the  plants  were  not  taken  up 
and  replanted  every  two  or  three  years,  the  same  results  took 
place,  of  the  stronger  destroying  the  weaker.  A  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  planting  of  flower-beds  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  consists  in  planting  each  bed 
with  only  one  kind  of  flower,  by  which  means  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  colour  is  produced ;  and  in  selecting  for  the  flowers  to 
be  so  planted  those  from  warm  climates,  such  as  pelargoniums 
and  fuchsias  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America, 
&c.,  by  which  means  a  more  brilHant  display  of  colour  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  plants  of  warm  countries  far  excelling,  in  this  re-. 
spect,  those  of  colder  climates. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  practice  of  planters,  land- 
scape-gardeners, and  flower-gardeners,  in  British  gardens,  up  to 
the  present  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  enquire  into  the  mode 
in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed  by  nature. 

In  the  natural  scenery  of  every  country,  a  certain  number  of 
plants  will  always  be  found  congregated  together,  to  which  the 
soil  and  local  situation  are  favourable.  The  number  of  species  in 
these  assemblages  depends  partly  on  the  suitableness  of  the  soil 
and  climate  for  a  great  variety  of  species,  and  partly  on  the 
number  of  species  naturally  inhabiting  that  locality.  In  general, 
the  greater  number  of  species  are  found  in  alpine  countries,  on 
the  sheltered  sides  of  hills,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  various, 
and  also  the  temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  of  the  soil 
being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  at  very  diflerent  angles ;  as  well  as 
from  other  causes.  The  smallest  number  will  generally  be  found  in 
plains  where  the  soil  is  wholly  alluvial,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally 
overflowed  by  a  river  ;  or  in  wastes,  where  the  soil  is  a  drifting 
sand.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  situations  for  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  that  number,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without 
the  care  of  man,  can  never  be  great;  because  the  stronger 
species,  whether  these  acquire  their  strength  from  their  nature^ 
or  from  being  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  will  soon  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  others.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  natural  forest,  the 
number  of  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  present  in 
any  one  place,  is  comparatively  few.  These  few  will  generally 
be  found  to  consist  of  a  prevailing  species  of  tree,  with  perhaps 
one,  two,  or  three,  in  a  hundred,  of  some  other  kind  of  tree ;  a 
prevailing  kind  of  shrub,  with  some  subordinate  undergrowths ; 
and  as  generally,  a  prevailing  kind  of  flowering  herbaceous  plant, 
fern,  grass,  moss,  or  even  fungus  or  lichen.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked of  this  mode  in  which  Nature  distributes  her  plants,  that 
it  is  much  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  better  calculated 
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to  be  productive  of  variety^  than  the  mode  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  being  adopted  by  gardeners.  In  consequence  of  one 
kind  of  tree,  shrub,  plant,  &c,  always  prevailing  in  one  place, 
the  aspect  and  interest  of  that  place  must  necessarily  be  different 
from  another  where  the  species  which  prevail  are  different.  In 
traversing  a  natural  forest,  with  a  view  to  studying  the  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  produced  in  different  localities  within 
it,  we  shall  find  the  following  causes  are  principally  in  opera- 
tion :— -1.  Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  or 
rocks.  2.  Difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining 
water.  8.  Inclination  of  the  surface,  by  which  the  water  of  rains 
is  more  or  less  thrown  off.  4.  The  aspect  of  the  surface,  from 
which  it  is  more  or  less  heated,  according  to  the  direct  or  in- 
direct influence  on  it  of  the  sun.  5.  The  elevation  of  the 
surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence,  the  greatest  variety 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  any  one  country,  will  be  found 
around  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  its  highest  mountains. 

Having  seen  the  mode  of  distributing  trees  and  plants  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  gardeners,  in  the  present  and  in  former  times, 
and  their  natural  distribution  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other, 
it  may  now  be  asked  what  mode  we  recommend  to  be  adopted. 
To  which  we  answer,  briefly,  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  with  some  innovations  for  which  a  sufficient  reason  will 
be  given.  Improvements  in  gardening,  as  in  every  other  art,  dm 
only  be  effected  by  degrees ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  in- 
dividual can  do  more  than  make  a  slight  advance  before  his 
contemporaries.  The  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  dis- 
tribute trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
are  the  following: — 

I.  Treei  and  Shrubt,  —  Choice  of  Kindt. 

1.  We  would  introduce  generally  in  every  place,  whether  large  or  small,  as 
many  different  species  and  varieties  as  would  thrive  in  it ;  in  small  places, 
having  no  more  than  a  single  plant  of  each  species  or  variety ;  but,  in  larger 
ones,  mtroducing  duplicates,  triplicates,  or  a  greater  number,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  place,  but  keeping  each  kind  by  itself. 

2.  Where  tne  object  was  ornament,  novelty,  or  variety,  we  would  generally 
prefer  kinds  foreign  to  the  country,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  locality ;  but,  where 
the  object  was  chiefly  timber,  shelter  from  high  winds,  coppice  wood,  hedges, 
&c.,  we  would  prefer  indigenous  species. 

3.  In  places  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  even  one  plant  of  each  species  and 
variety,  we  would  give  the  preference  to  foreien  kinds,  and  would  generally 
exclude  such  as  are  indigenous,  except  greatW  improved  varieties. 

4.  In  general,  even  where  the  space  would  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the 
indigenous  species,  we  would  only  plant  them  in  small  Quantities,  and  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  collection  of  sorts  complete,  or  for  harmonis- 
ing the  woods  of  a  residence  amon^  themselves,  or  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
residences,  or  for  preserving  artistical  effect ;  unless,  indeed,  the  object  were 
timber,  or  other  useful  products,  in  which  case  we  would  plant  these  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  agreeably  to  Rule  2. 

6.  We  would  gjve  the  preference  to  such  kinds  as  were  likely  to  thrive  best 
in  the  given  soil  and  situation. 
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TVees  and  Shrubs,  —  DUtnbutum. 

6.  We  would  adopt  various  modes  of  distribution,  according  to  the  object 
in  view,  either  in  the  entire  place,  or  in  ditf'erent  parts  of  it. 

7.  In  the  park  scenery,  and  in  larger  plantations,  trees  should  prevail ;  and, 
in  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  the  lawn  near  the  house,  shrubs  :  because  the 
former  are  more  grand,  and  the  latter  more  beautiful ;  and  because  those  in 
the  park  require  to  resist  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  while  all  domestic  quadrupeds  are 
excluded  from  the  pleasure-grounds. 

8.  Near  the  house,  or  in  what  may  be  considered  the  more  select  parts  of 
the  grounds,  we  would  make  choice  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  species  or 
varieties,  without  reference  to  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous* 

9.  Near  the  house  and  offices,  the  prevailing  kinds  should  te  evergreens; 
and  these  should  be  introduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the 
plantations  of  the  place. 

10.  Marshy  situations  are  those  where  evergreens  are  least  natural ;  because 
there  are  few  kinds  that  grow  in  marshes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  ever- 
greens either  grow  naturally  or  will  thrive  in  sand.  Hence,  in  artificial  sce- 
nery the  presence  of  evergreens  always  implies  a  dry  soil  and  healthy  situation. 

11.  In  general,  a  plantation  where  the  trees  are  deciduous  should  have  a 
portion  of  the  shrubs  introduced  among  them  evergeens ;  and,  on  the  contrary^ 
where  the  trees  are  chiefly  evergreens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  under- 
growth ought  to  be  deciduous. 

12.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds,  where  any  distribution 
might  be  adopted  at  pleasure,  we  would  place  such  together  as  require  the 
same  soil  and  situation,  or  are  generally  found  growing  in  the  same  locality  in 
their  native  country,  or  are  obviously  allied  hy  nature.  This  would  bring 
together,  in  some  places,  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  moist  soils,  such  as  the 
willow,  poplar,  alder,  &c. ;  in  others,  such  as  required  peat  or  bog,  or  as  thrive 
bqst  in  these  soils,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  j&ric^ceae,  and  with  most  of  the 
American  trees  and  shrubs :  it  would  also  bring  together  such  natural  families 
as  the  Qu^rcinoB,  the  oaks  all  requiring  good  soil ;  and  the  Conifers,  as  aU 
requiring  a  soil  comparatively  dry  and  sandy. 

13.  While  we  arranged  the  general  masses  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  places 
so  as  to  produce  l^oad  distinctive  features,  we  would  introduce  certain  species 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  plantations  (though  only  sparingly),  (or  the 
sake  of  harmonising  the  scenery  of  the  particular  residence  with  the  scenery 
of  the  residences  or  of  the  country  lying  round  it.  The  harmonising  plants^ 
in  both  cases,  will  be  most  effective  when  they  are  evergreens;  but  there  ought» 
idso,  to  be  some  of  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  admit  of  uniting  an  evergreen 
mass  with  an  adjoining  deciduous  one. 

14.  As  the  species  for  harmonising  the  plantations  of  a  residence  within 
itself  should  not  be  of  large  size;  and  should  be  such  as  are  acknowledged  to 
be  beautiful,  and  also  known  to  general  observers,  in  order  that  the  harmony 
may  be  felt  by  all,  the  holly,  the  box,  the  laurustinus,  and  the  American 
thorns  are  very  suitable  for  tnis  purpose. 

15.  To  harmonise  the  plantations  of  a  residence  with  those  of  the  residences 
around  it,  the  more  conspicuous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  latter  require  to  be  intro- 
duced (though  only  sparingly)  in  the  former.  Thus,  if  in  one  part  of  the 
plantations  of  the  adjoining  residences,  near  the  boundary  fence,  pines  should 
prevail ;  then,  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  the  same  sort  of  pines  should  be 
mtroduced  within  the  boundary  of  the  central  residence;  and  farther  in  the 
interior  there  ma^  also  be  one  or  two  of  this  species  of  pine.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  m  the  case  of  exteriorplantations  of  oak  or  other  trees,  or  of 
coppice  wood ;  but  much  of  the  good  efiect  of  carrying  this  idea  into  execution 
will  depend  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  planter. 

16.  In  general,  we  would  adopt  the  gardenesoue  manner  of  planting  trees 
and  shrubs,  especially  in  the  pleasure-ground,  ana  near  the  house ;  but,  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  ground,  wc  might  adopt  the  picturesque  mode,  for  the  sake 
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of  variety  and  of  saving  labour ;  and  this  mode  mi^ ht  also  become  neces- 
sary,  in  some  cases^  for  harmonbing  the  scenery  within  with  the  external 
scenery. 

17.  On  no  account  whatever  would  we  introduce  nurse  plants,  as  they  are 
called,  or  common  sorts,  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  surface,  in  a  plantation 
where  ornament  was  the  principal  object  in  view.  Such  nurse  plants,  and 
common  kinds  put  in  to  fill  up,  exhaust  the  soil  by  their  roots  ;  and,  by  the 
shade  and  shelter  afforded  by  their  tops,  draw  up  the  plants  to  be  nursed  in 
such  a  slender  sickly  state,  that,  when  the  nurses  are  removed,  the  principal 
plants  that  remain  aire  weak  and  unsightly;  whereas,  had  they  grown  up  with- 
out tho-nurses,  they  would  have  been  bushy  and  handsome  on  every  side. 
After  all  that  has  been  experienced  and  written  in  favour  of  introducing  nurse 
plants  in  plantations,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  Question  whether  anything 
IS  gained  by  it  in  the  end.  It  must  be  recoUectea,  that,  at  the  time  when 
nurses  were  most  strongly  recommended  by  planters,  the  importance  of  expos- 
ing as  large  a  surface  as  possible  of  the  foliage  of  every  plant  to  the  sun  and 
air  was  not  understood  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  nurses,  from  being  the 
stronger  plants,  must  necessarily  draw  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  and  in  that  respect  retard  the  progress  of  the  plants  to 
be  nursed,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  not  denied  that  nurses  will 
draw  up  youns  plants  :  but  it  is  a  question,  whether  a  plantation,  say  of  oaks, 
for  example,  drawn  up  according  to  the  best  practice  by  nurses,  and  another 
plantation  of  oaks  alone,  not  drawn  up  either  by  nurses  or  by  one  another, 
woold  not  arrive  at  the  same  height  in  60  or  80  years  after  planting ;  and,  if 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  of  greater  bulk. 

18.  The  gardenesoue  manner  of  planting  and  managing  includes  the  appli- 
cation of  pruning  and  thinning,  at  all  future  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  so  as  to  keep  each  plant  perfectlv  distinct  from  those  around  it. ' 
The  picturesque  manner  of  planting  also  employs  thinning  and  prunine  ;  but 
the  oDject  of  these,  in  this  style  of  gardening,  is  less  definite ;  being  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  the  plantation  into  groups,  or  to  increase  the  growtn  of 
underwood  at  some  places,  or  of  tall  trees  at  others ;  and  for  similar  objects 
connected  with  the  production  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  shelter,  shade,  or 
timber. 

19.  The  proportion  of  surface,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-^ound,  which  we  would 
cover  with  wood,  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  variation  in  that  surface.  In 
fiat  grounds,  a  very  small  quantity  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  required  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  turf;  and  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  very  irregular 
surfiices. 

II.  Flowert,  —  Choice  of  Kindt. 

1 .  As  the  kinds  of  flowers  are  exceedinglv  numerous,  unless  there  were  a 
decided  taste  or  desire  for  botanical  knowledge,  we  would  introduce  only 
the  more  showy  and  vigorous-growing  sorts,  increasing  the  number  of  kinds 
according  to  the  size  of  the  place. 

2.  Where  it  is  intended  to  form  a  collection,  every  kind  may  be  procured 
that  will  grow  in  the  given  climate. 

3.  We  would  select  some  of  each  of  the  different  colours,  so  as  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  these  colours  in  bloom  for  each  of  the  floral  months.  We 
would  also  select  these  from  as  many  of  the  natural  orders  as  practicable,  in 
order  to  show  greater  variety  in  the  forms,  and  in  the  botanical  difierences  of 
the  flowers. 

Flowers, — DUirUmiion. 

4.  We  would  seldom  plant  flowers  among  trees  and  large-growing 
shrubs ;  but  either  in  beds  or  groups  by  themselves,  or  with  an  admixture 
of  low-growing  flowering  shrubs  ;  such  as  roses,  hydrangeas,  helianthe- 
mums,  &c. 

F  F 
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5.  Almost  the  only  kinds  of  flowers  that  we  would  introduce  among  laige- 
growing  shrubs  are  spring-flowering  bulbs. 

6.  In  distributing  beds  of  flowers  over  a  residence,  we  would  limit  their 
range  to  a  portion  of  the  pleasure-ground  adjoining  the  house ;  and  we  would 
place  them  along  the  walks,  in  order  that  they  might  be  near  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

7.  Besides  these  scattered  beds,  we  would  form,  in  each  place,  one  or  more 
flower-gardens. 

8.  In  distributing  the  kinds  in  the  beds,  we  would  aim  aometimes  at  pro- 
ducing splendid  masses  of  one  colour ;  and,  at  others,  of  variegated  masses  of 
colours  ;  sometimes  we  would  have  in  view  a  fine  display  for  only  one  month, 
to  be  succeeded  bv  some  other  flower  for  the  followii{g  month;  while  in  other 
cases  we  would  plant  such  a  selection  as  should  exhibit  an  equal  number  of 
plants  in  flower  every  month  throughout  the  season. 

9.  Flowers  requiring  particular  soils,  aspects,  &c,  we  would  plant  together, 
in  the  same  group  or  bed. 

10.  Flowers  characteristic  of  particular  countries  we  would  frequently 
plant  together ;  such  as  Swiss  plants.  Highland  plants,  American  plants,  or 
the  characteristic  flowers  of  the  flora  of  any  particular  country. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  a  more  brilliant  display,  we  would  introduce^  in  groups 
by  themselves,  beds  of  exotic  flowers,  or  flowering  shrubs,  requiring  to  be 
brought  forward  under  glass,  &c. ;  such  as  pelargoniums,  fuchdas,  salvias, 
celsias,  &c. 

12.  Where  there  is  a  taste  for  botany,  and  a  desire  to  poasesa  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  we  would  contrive  to  introduce  as 
many  species  as  might  be  thought  desirable  in  a  botanic  flower-garden,  ar- 
ranged either  geographically,  that  is,  each  country  bv  itself;  physically,  that 

*  is,  according  to  soil,  aspect,  &c.,  such  as  alpines,  meadow  plants,  marsh  plants, 
or  aq^uatics  ;  or  systematically,  that  is,  according  to  some  system  of  botanical 
classification. 

13.  When  the  object  of  a  bed  of  flowers  is  to  present  one  unbroken  mass 
of  colour,  we  would  plant  and  manage  it  in  the  picturesoue  manner  ;  but, 
where  the  object  is  to  exhibit  each  plant  separately  and  distinctly,  then  we 
would  plant  and  manage  the  flower-beds  according  to '  the  gardeneaque 
mode. 

14.  We  would  take  up,  and  replant  in  fresh  soil,  all  perennial  flowers  what- 
ever, at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or  three,  or  at  most  four,  years ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  stronger  from  overpowering  the  weaker,  and  the  soil  of  the  bed 
mm  becoming  exhausted  by  the  abstraction  of  nourishment,  or  contaminated 
by  the  addition  of  excretions. 

15.  Where  the  picturesque  plan  of  planting  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  adopted, 
perennial  flowers  and  bulbs  may  be  planted  among  them,  on  the  first  forma* 
tion  of  the  plantation,  and  left  to  be  choked  up  and  destroyed  as  the  woody 
plants  gradually  spread  over  the  surface. 

16.  The  proportion  of  space,  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  should  be  co- 
vered with  flowers,  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  If  shrubs  and 
breadth  of  lawn  are  preferred,  or  if  there  is  a  separate  nower-garden,  then  the 
flower-beds  need  not  be  numerous,  and  may  consist  of  a  few  near  the  house ; 
but,  if  the  taste  for  flowers  is  greater  than  that  for  trees  and  shrubs,  then  the 
flower-beds  may  be  increased  accordingly. 

Architectural  Ornaments*  The  number  of  these  about  a 
place  depends  on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  whether 
the  pleasure-ground  is  plain,  or  much  decorated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mansion.  I  f  there  be  a  terrace-walk  bordering  the 
house,  and  leading  to  the  flower-garden,  the  former  may  be  en- 
riched with  statues,  and  the  latter  with  vases,  agreeably  to  principles 
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already  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages  oF  this  work.  The 
walks  in  the  pleasure-ground  should,  at  all  events,  have  seats 
placed  in  situations  displaying  the  best  views ;  and  there  may 
be  covered  seats,  in  the  forip  of  different  descriptions  of  rustic 
buildings,  constructed  chiefly  of  wood,  introduced  where  they 
would  be  useful  as  places  for  resting,  and  desirable  as  objects 
in  the  landscape.  In  general,  garden  buildings  of  a  purely  orna- 
mental description,  should  either  be  very  lew  (in  which  case 
they  may  be  built  of  substantial  materials,  such  as  brick  or 
stone);  or,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  constructed  should  be  temporary,  interest  and  value 
being  given  to  each  by  its  design.  Expensive  garden  buildings, 
such  as  classical  temples,  porticoes,  colonnades,  &c.,  containing 
statues,  busts,  and  sculptures  of  marble,  can  seldom  be  indulged 
in  in  small  places,  and,  indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  the 
grounds  of  hereditary  residences.  In  residences  liable  to  be 
sold  on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  ornamental  buildings,  whe- 
ther of  the  permanent  or  temporary  kind,  add  li£tle  or  nothing 
to  the  price  of  the  estate ;  and  had  Stowe,  where  the  garden 
buildings  are  magnificent,  been  sold  at  the  death  of  the  Earl 
Temple  during  whose  occupation  of  that  estate  they  were 
built,  they  would  have  brought  little  more  than  the  root-houses 
at  the  Leasowes,  a  contemporary  ornamental  residence,  did  on 
the  death  of  their  architect  and  proprietor,  Shenstone.  Orna- 
mental buildings,  therefore,  are  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the  en- 
joyment they  afford  the  proprietor  during  his  lifetime;  and, 
unless  a  part  of  tliis  enjoyment  consists  in  knowing  that  these 
buildings  will  descend  to  his  posterity,  prudence  dictates  that 
they  should  be  built  so  as  not  to  occasion  great  expense. 

In  all  that  respects  the  introduction  of  ornamental  buildings, 
however,  much  must  be  left  to  the  particular  taste  of  the 
proprietor ;  and,  as  most  proprietors  take  pleasure  in  having 
at  all  times  some  structure,  alteration,  or  addition,  going  forward, 
this  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  structures  of  tempo- 
rary materials,  erected  for  picturesque  effect,  and  as  occasional 
resting-places ;  or  for  afibrding  shelter,  and  not  intended  to  last 
longer  than  the  verdant  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  equally  subject  to  change  as  the  rest 
of  the  garden. 

Rustic  vases,  baskets  of  rustic  work,  boxes  or  beds  of  flowers 
cased  with  fantastic  roots,  hollow  stumps  of  trees,  rustic  arcades, 
dead  trees,  and  other  places  for  forming  receptacles  for  low 
plants,  or  supports  for  climbing  ones,  may  all  be  introduced 
occasionally ;  care  being  taken  that  they  are  never  displayed  in 
such  numbers,  or  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  the  flowers  to  which  they  are  meant  to  be  subservient. 
To  keep  within  the  happy  medium,  however,  in  this  kind  of 
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garden  ornament  is  extremely  difficult;  since  the  proprietor, 
who  has  had  them  constructed  under  his  direction  one  after 
another,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  effect,  in  the  interest 
which  each  separate  object  has  created  in  his  mind,  and  which 
he  looks  upon  with  the  fond  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  forgetting 
that  a  stranger  judges  of  them  solely  by  their  eiBTects  as  connectea 
with  the  scenery  around  them. 

Wirework,  in  the  form  of  the  rims  and  handles  of  baskets, 
edgings,  and  various  kinds  of  props  for  climbers,  may  also  be 
occasionally  introduced  ;  always,  however,  remembering  that 
they  are  to  be  subordinate  objects  to  the  plants  which  they 
enclose,  protect,  or  sustain.  It  is  customary  to  paint  wirework 
of  this  description  green ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  colour  is  the 
very  worst  that  can  be  adopted  for  any  kind  of  structure  or 
utensil  to  be  placed  among  the  green  of  nature.  A  stone  colour, 
or  dull  white,  or  greyish  black,  we  think  greatly  preferable. 

The  Use  of  Vases^  and  other  Garden  Ornaments  of  artificial 
Stone^  or  of  Earthenware^  is  now  very  fashionable  in  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  more  especially  in  flower-gardens ;  but  this  kind 
of  ornament  is  very  frequently  overdone  or  misplaced. 

Whoever  understands  the  phrase  *^  unity  of  expression,"  and 
can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the  test  of  its  being, 
or  not  being,  ^*  a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition  of  sculptural 
ornaments  in  gardens.  All  architectural  objects  and  statuary, 
being  ponderous  and  intended  for  great  duration,  should  be 
placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable.  A  vase  or  a 
statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass,  or  on  dug  ground, 
without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest,  on  a 
secure  foundation ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  anything  less 
obviously  durable  than  masonry.  Where  such  objects  form  the 
predominating  features  in  a  scene,  they  should  always  be  con- 
nected with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  parapet  or  terrace 
wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a  pond ;  and, 
in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row  of  statues, 
the  pedestals  standing  on  a  flagstone,  projected  from  the  pave- 
ment into  the  adjoining  turf  or  dug  ground,  will  tend  to  pre- 
serve unity  of  expression.  Even  an  area  of  gravel  projected 
from  a  gravel  walk,  and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintfiin  the  secure  architec- 
tural character,  which  ought  always  to  accompany  architectural 
and  sculptural  objects.  Rootwork,  rustic  baskets,  and  other 
temporary  objects  or  structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or 
never  be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with  vases,'  statues,  or 
other  ornaments  of  worked  stone. 

JRockworkf  or  a  collection  of  fragments  of  rock,  stones,  flints, 
vitrified  bricks,  scorias,  and  similar  objects,  to  serve  as  a  nidus  for 
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plants,  is  allowable  in  particular  situations ;  but  no  description  of 
garden  ornament,  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  rustic  work  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  more  frequently 
misplaced  and  mismanaged.  Collections  of  stones  should  never 
be  heaped  up  about  the  roots  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  walls,  or 
against  a  mansion,  hot-houses,  &c.;  nor  should  accumulations 
of  fragments  of  stone  ever  be  piled  up  on  a  level  surface  of  turf, 
without  some  preparation  or  accompaniment  indicating  that  they 
might  have  been  there  naturally.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  rockwork  in  England,  that  at  the  Hoole,  near  Ches- 
ter, constructed  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate 
inspection,  of  Lady  Broughton,  and  that  in  front  of  the  magni* 
ficent  botanical  conservatory  at  Syon,  formed  by  Mr.  Forrest, 
are  both  raised  on  level  surfaces;  but  in  both  they  are  very  well 
united  by  the  principle  of  gradation.  At  the  Hoole,  there  is 
a  direct  imitation  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  with  a  level 
valley  between ;  and  on  this  valley  the  mountain  scenery  pro- 
jects and  retires,  forming  a  great  variety  of  prominences,  recesses, 
and  sinuosities,  aided  by  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  of  different 
dimensions,  and  by  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  At  Syon, 
no  particular  description  of  rocky  scenery  is  imitated,  and  the 
scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  ridge  formed  by  piling  up  huge 
masses  of  stone,  of  different  kinds ;  but  the  base  of  this  ridge  is 
so  well  united  with  the  turf,  and  the  whole  of  the  ridge  is  so 
disguised  by  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  that  the  want  of  natural 
character  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  the  mind.  Where  the  base  of 
the  ridge  joins  the  level  ground,  there  are  at  first  seen  here  and 
there  some  slight  protuberances  of  turf,  each  of  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  stone  below,  and  quite  near  the  surface. 
A  little  farther  apart,  portions  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  burst 
through  some  of  the  protuberances ;  and  here  and  there  the 
upper  parts  of  some  stones  appear  quite  bare.  Near  these,  are 
blocks  of  stone  raised  in  great  part  above  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally some  entirely  so ;  and,  farther  on,  the  grouping  becomes 
conspicuous,  and  two  or  three  stones  are  seen  piled  on  one  an- 
other. To  groups  of  different  sizes,  so  formed,  is  joined  the 
great  ridge,  rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  50  ft. ;  and,  on 
climbing  up  its  sides,  they  are  found  to  be  varied  by  natural-looking 
paths  among  the  stones,  and  a  profusion  of  curious  little  rock 
plants,  unseen  from  below. 

Rockwork  or  stones,  so  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  they  form  a  part  of,  or  protrude  from  below,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  building,  produce  the  expression  of  stability  and 
propriety;  but,  when  they  are  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  against  the  walls,  the  idea  of  incongruity  is  excited, 
by  seeing  that  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  and  conse- 
quently under  the  building,  piled  up  against  it,  and  above  the 
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surface  of  the  ground.  Not  only  are  the  ideasof  propriety  and 
stability  thus  totally  destroyed,  but  those  of  disorder  and  insecurity 
are  produced.  Neither,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  preceding  page» 
should  roots,  decayed  trunks,  stumps,  or  branches  of  trees,  ever 
be  mixed  up  with  stones,  on  account  of  their  obvious  incon- 
gruity in  point  of  durability.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  materials 
ought  to  be  kept  by  itself;  and  thus  we  might  have  receptacles 
for  plants  formed  entirely  of  decayed  wood  in  one  place;  in 
another,  of  fragments  of  rock;  in  a  third,  of  land  stones  or  of 
flints;  and,  in  others,  of  vitrified  bricks,  of  scoriae,  of  pieces  of  hewn 
stone,  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  shells,  of  corals,  of  spars, 
of  petrifactions,  &c.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  surface  that  indicates  the  presence  of  rock  or  stone  in  the 
soil,  and  when  it  is  determined,  at  all  events,  to  have  some  rock- 
work,  one  of  the  three  following  modes  may  be  adopted  to 
render  it  natural :  -— 

1.  On  a  level  surface,  a  preparation  may  be  made,  beginning 
at  a  short  distance  from  where  the  main  body  of  rockwork  is  to 
be  placed,  by  sinking  some  fragments  of  stone  into  the  earth,  so 
deep  as  to  show  only  their  edges,  or  angles,  rising  above  the 
tnrf.  As  the  main  body  is  approached,  these  stones,  may  become 
more  numerous ;  larger  portions  of  them  may  be  shown ;  and 
they  may  be  connected  in  lines,  or  ridges,  in  sucha*manner  as  to 
indicate,  partly  by  protruding  stones,  and  partly  by  raised  places 
in  the  turf,  something  like  the  ^'cropping  out,''  or  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  natural  strata.  A  few  half-sunk  stones,  of  different  sizes, 
may  then  appear  in  groups,  as  if  they  had  been  {accidentally  se- 
parated from  these  strata ;  and,  immediately  before  the  mass  of 
rockwork,  there  may  be  some  loose  stones,  with  flat  ndes,  piled 
irregularly  on  one  another,  so  as  to  form  subordinate  masses  to 
the  large  mass.  This  large  or  principal  mass  must  be  in  imitation 
of  some  natural  character  of  rock;  and,  whatever  that  character 
may  be,  th^  manner  of  the  preparation  for  it  which  we  have  been 
just  descrying  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  rock  to  be  imitated 
may  be  stratified  in  various  ways,  as  we  see  sandstone,  limestone^ 
slatestone,  &c.,  in  nature ;  or  it  may  be  in  masses,  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  regular  strata,  but  with  cracks  and  .fissures,  some- 
times horizontal  or  oblique,  and  at  other  times  perpendicular ; 
jand  difiering  both  in  the  magnitude  of  theclefls  or  fissures,  and 
also  in  their  numbers,  a^  we  often  see  in  masses  of  granite,  trap- 
stone,  &C.  In  short,  having  tbrowa  out  the  idea  of  imitating 
nature,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  rockwork,  and  in  the  preparar 
tions  for  it,  that  alone  will  be  sujfficient  to  guide  the  artisticai 
gardener,  who  has  lived  in  a  hilly  or  rocky  country. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that  the  kind  of  rockwork 
which  displays  a  heap  or  heaps  of  stones,  however  large  some  of 
these  may  be,  all  showing  themselves  above  the  surface,  and  to 
the  same  extent  over  |the  whole  heap,  as  if  it  had  been  merely 
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a  mound  of  earth,  dotted  over  with  stones,  has  no  claim  what- 
ever to  be  considered  as  rockwork  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It 
may  represent  a  commonplace  or  a  curious  heap  of  stones,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  convenient  for  the  culture  of  plants ;  but  it 
is  altogether  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  garden  scenery,  as  an 
artistical  object  In  general,  rockwork,  to  be  truly  natural,  can 
only  show  the  rock  on  one  side,  or,  at  most,  on  two  sides; 
«as  scars,  cliffs,  precipices,  &c.,  are  seen  in  rocky  districts. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rock  should  be  covered  with  turf,  and 
trees  and  bushes,  and  the  inclination  of  the  turf  should  follow  the 
supposed  continuation  of  the  rocky  strata.  This  mode  is  not 
only  natural,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  convenient;  be- 
cause, by  making  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  strata  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  the  covering  of.  turf 
can,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  be  made  to  unite  with  the  level 
turf  of  the  lawn.  Where  ferns,  or  plants  requiring  shade,  are 
chiefly  to  be  cultivated  as  rock  plants,  the  abrupt  side,  or  face,  of 
the  strata  may  face  the  north,  and  the  talus,  or  sloping  side,  the 
south.  Where  early-flowering  plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  such 
as  the  Califomian  annuals,  the  abrupt  side  may  face  the  south  or 
south-east.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  on  the  sloping  side, 
which  may  be  called  the  back  part  of  the  rock  or  hill«  there 
ought  to  be  no  rocks  or  stones  cropping  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  appearance  ought  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  depth  of  soil,  where 
the  slope  joins  the  level  surface ;  that  being  always  the*  case  in 
nature  at  the  base  of  a  declivity.  The  covering  of  th^  rock  or 
hill,  including  the  slope,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  adjo\ning  lawn, 
may  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  in  the  jijcturesque 
manner ;  as  their  appearance  in  such  a  situation,  anif  disposed 
in  such  a  manner,  is  perfectly  natural,  powerfully  supports  the 
idea  of  the  truth  of  the  imitation,  and  serves  artistically  to  unite 
the  hill  with  the  level  surface.  To  render  the  imitation  of  the 
abrupt  side,  or  face,  of  the  stratified  rock  artistical,  all  that  is 
necessary  is,,  to  let  the  flowering  plants  introduced  in  the  clefts, 
fissures,  or  shelves  (produced  by  one  stratum  projecting  farther 
out  than  another),  be  of  foreign  kinds. 

Where  granite  or  basalt  is  the  material  used,  the  stratification, 
or  lines  of  separation,  may  be  chiefly  vertical ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
sandstone  or  limestone,  they  should  be  chiefly  horizontal.  The 
most  intractable  materials  for  forming  rockwork  which  is  intended 
to  have  any  grandeur  of  effect  are,  land  stones,  pebbles  from  the 
sea  shore,  flints,  and  chalk-stones ;  which,  indeed,  are  only  fit 
for  facing  an  abrupt  irregular  bank,  to  be  planted  with  creepers 
or  alpines. 

Fig*  15S.  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  representation  of 
a  piece  of  artificial  rockwork,  in  the  form  of  a  scar,  or  precipice, 
ristog  firom  a  flat  surface ;  and  consisting  of  the  cropping  out  of 
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Strata  that  have  a  considerable  dip,  or  incliaation.  In  this  figure, 
abed  show  the  face  of  the  rock  on  two  sides,  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  strata,  viewed  in  front,  appear  nearly  horizontal, 


in  different  beds ;  each  bed  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  one 
which  is  over  it,  in  order  to  form  ledges  {e)  for  plants.  The 
dotted  lines  ff  show  the  supposed  continuation  and  dip  of  the 
strata  under  the  turf.  The  space  di  g\s  covered  with  earth  and 
turf,  as  is  the  rock  on  the  opposite  side  at  A ;  i  shows  the  talus 
at  the  back  of  the  scar  or  cliff,  where  the  soil  is  always  deepest 
and  best ;  and  k  preparatory  fragments  in  the  foreground.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  this  sketch  is  made  purposely  plain  and 
format,  for  the  sake  of  illustration ;  we  shall  hereafter  ^ve 
others,  combining  illustration  with  effect.  • 

2.  An  excavation  may  be  made  in  a  flat  surface,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  it  water  may  be  introduced ;  from  one  or  more  of 
the  sides  of  this  small  pond,  stratified  rockwork  may  be  carried 
up  to  the  surface,  and  considerably  above  it,  so  as  to  give  some 
distant  resemblance  to  an  old  stone  quarry,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  there  before  tlie  spot  was  turned  into  plea- 
sure-grounds. This  idea  every  gardener  of  taste  will  know  bow 
to  improve  and  carry  into  execution. 

3.  A  walk,  or  a  glade  of  turf,  may  be  sunk  in  a  level  surface, 
or  carried  through  a  knoll  or  rais^  surface ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  glade  or  walk  may  display  scars  or  precipices  of  rockwork, 
more  or  less  stratified,  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  sur- 
face above  such  rockwork  trees  may  be  planted,  which  would 
^ve  the  whole  an  air  of  truth,  stability,  and  durability ;  the  very 
reverse  of  the  effect  produced  by  heaping  up  fragments  of  stone 
about  the  roots  of  trees. 

In  general,  no  rockwork  of  any  kind  whatever  can  be  put 
together  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  taste,  except  by 
a  workman  who  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,  who  can  conceive 
beforehand  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  who  has 
some  idea  of  connexion  and  grouping,  and  who  knows  the  di^ 
ference  between  peculiar  and  general  nature.  Those  who 
attempt  rockwork,  without  possessing  one  or  more  of  these  qu»- 
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lities  of  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  unsuccessful ;  or,  if  they 
produce  anything  good,  it  must  be  by  mere  accident.  They 
may  put  together  heaps  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  material,  or  the  sum  expended  ;  the  heaps 
may  be  curious,  from  the  variety  of  stones,  spars,  &c.,  brought 
together ;  or  ludicrous,  from  the  fantastic  shapes  of  some  of 
them ;  or  childish,  from  the  position  of  others ;  but  nothing  to 
affect  the  imagination  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  accumula- 
tions. After  all  that  has  been  done,  they  will  still  be  only  heaps 
of  stones.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  the  rockworks  in  Britain,  worth 
looking  at,  have  been  constructed  by  workmen  who  have  had  a 
naturalgenius  for  this  kind  of  work ;  or  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  artists.  For  example,  those  at  Pain's  Hill,  Wimbledon 
House,  and  Oatlands,  were  put  up  bv  a  stonemason,  who  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  tliis  kind  of  production,  and  who  was  eagerly 
sought  for  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  that  at  Hoole,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  designed  and  executed  under  the  eye  of  the 
proprietor.  Lady  Broughton;  that  at  Drayton  Green,  wbich 
will  be  hereafter  figured,  by  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  and  the  interesting 
grottoes  and  cascades  at  Wardour  Castle,  by  a  mason  who  was 
much  employed  ii\  that  way  throughout  the  country,  and  who, 
though  he  received  nearly  a  pound  a  day,  when  employed,  died 
a  few  years  ago,  as  we  were  informed  in  1833,  in  the  parish 
workhouse.  The  best  professional  director  of  rockworks,  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  at  the  present  time,  is  Mr.  Gray.  Under 
his  direction  were  constructed  the  grotto-work  at  the  Colosseum 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  that  at  Clumber  in  Nottinghamshire ; 
and  other  similar  works,  at  a  great  number  of  places,  both  in 
th^  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  in  Yorkshire. 

Water.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be 
introduced,  and  the  character  which  it  ought  to  assume  in  small 
places,  is  a  point  requiring  some  consideration.  In  the  case  of 
a  spring  or  a  running  stream  the  difficulty  is  not  great ;  but, 
where  tnere  is  only  just  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  maintain 
a  pond  or  small  lake  during  the  summer  season,  the  skill  required 
is  greater.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the 
effect  of  the  water,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  for  that  is  easily 
determined  \  but  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  salubrity  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  exhalations,  even  from  pure 
water,  when  they  are  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  of  any  given 
space  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  moister  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  must  be  considered  injurious ;  and  much 
more  so  are  exhalations  from  water  rendered  impure  by  the 
decay  of  vegetables  along  its  banks,  or  by  the  admixture  of  im- 
purities from  the  drains  of  offices,  &a  Attentive  observation, 
and  some  experience  on  this  subject,  have  enabled  us  to  arrive 
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at  the  following  conclusions,  which  may  be  considered  as  prin* 
ciples :  — 

1.  With  a  view  to  health,  water  ought  never  to  be  intro- 
duced where  it  will  tncrease,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  that  would  otherwise  be  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  locality,  either  in  summer  or  winter.  From  this  prin- 
ciple the  following  rules  may  be  deduced :  — 

J .  That  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  an  artificial  piece  of  water  should  be 
small,  in  proportion  as  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  is  flat ;  the  soil  re- 
tentive ;  tne  park,  pleasure-ground,  or  enclosure,  small ;  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  numerous. 

2.  That  the  most  wholesome  situations  in  which  artificial  water  can  be 
introduced,  are  those  where  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  is  elevated,  and 
the  soil  naturally  dry,  and  not  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

3.  That,  in  flat  situations  with  retentive  soils,  where  the  surface  u  thidtly 
planted  with  trees  or  shrubs,  water,  even  on  the  «ost  limited  scale,  should 
never  be  introduced,  witnout,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  the  surfiice  of  the 
surrounding  ground  perfectly  dry  b^  the  frequent  drain  system. 

4.  That  in  no  description  of  artificial  water  ought  the  decay  of  vegetables 
to  be  allowed  to  take  place,  and  more  especially  along  the  margin. 

5.  That  the  margin  of  all  artificial  pieces  of  water  ought  to  be  formed  of 
a  considerable  thickness  of  gravel  or  small  stones,  or  of  blocks  of  stone,  in 
imitation  of  rockwork ;  in  order  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  spongy  or  marshy 
matter,  by  which  evaporation  never  ceases ;  and  substitute  for  it  a  smooth  hard 
surface,  from  which  evaporation  will  go  on  with  rapidity,  and  which  will  thus 
soon  become  quite  dry. 

Gardeners  are  in  the  habit,  when  they  plant  out  pelargomums,  and  other 
spongy- wooded  green-house  plants,  on  lawns,  to  reduce  them  before  planting 
out  to  single  stems,  and  to  free  these  from  leaves  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  inches. 
After  planting,  the  surface  (which  forms  a  very  gentle  Knoll,  about  1  f^.  in 
diameter,  and,  say,  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  high  in  the  centre,  where  the  stem  is 
placed)  is  bedded  over  with  small  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs ; 
and  these,  by  drying  rapidlv  af^er  rams,  prevent  the  damp  from  lodging  about 
the  collars  of  the  pkints,  which,  without  this  precaution  would,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  damp  off*.  Now,  if  gardeners  would  apply  the  rationale  of  this 
practice  to  the  margins  of  basins,  ponds,  lakes,  rivers,  and  all  pieces  of  water 
whatever,  natural  or  artificial,  in  pleasure-grounds,  they  would  render  the  eva- 
poration from  these  pieces  of  water  wholly  innoxious.  The  evaporation  firom 
clear  water  is  simply  injurious  by  increasing  the  (quantity  of  moisture  held  in 
suspension  by  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  evaporation  from  water  containing  a 
mixture  of  decaying  vegetables  from  the  park  above  it,  contains,  in  addition  to 
water,  those  deleterious  gases  known  as  malaria.  As  all  pieces  of  water  are 
liable  to  rise  or  fall  with  rains  or  ^eat  droughts,  the  breadth  and  height  of  the 
space  along  their  margins,  which  is  graveled  or  covered  with  stones,  ought  to 
be  such  as  that,  in  the  greatest  drought  of  summer,  when  the  water  is  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point,  it  should  not  expose  any  of  its  earthy  bed  to  the  air ;  and 
that,  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  it  is  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  rains,  it 
should  not  touch  the  leaves  of  the  plants  along  its  margin.  This  is  the  boui 
ideal  mode  of  treating  artificial  water,  where  the  object  is  to  render  it  whole- 
some ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is  as  superior  to  the  common  mode  of 
treating  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  in  its  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
picturesque  beauty,  as  it  is  with  the  principles  of  health. 

6.  That,  in  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  park  or  pleasure-^und 
containing  a  piece  of  water,  provision  should  always  be  made  for  the  exit  firom 
the  grounds  of  the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  watery  surface.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn  or  turf  without  trees,  extending  fit>m  one  or 
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from  both  ends  of  the  piece  of  water,  through  the  park  or  plea8ure*^und»  to 
ground  on  a  lower  level ;  to  which  4ower  level  ttie  air  charged  with  vapour 
will  find  its  way  by  its  own  gravity.  Where  this  is  neglected,  parks  in  low 
moist  situations,  with  trees  scattered  regularly  over  their  surface,  become 
covered  with  what  may  be  described  as  one  general  pond  of  malarian  vapour ; 
or  with  a  number  of  ponds,  in  which  the  vapour  is  dammed  up  by  trees 
crossing  the  course  which  it  would  naturally  take  along  the  lowest  level.  The 
gardens  of  the  New  Palace  at  Pimlico  may  be  considered  as  one  immense 
pond  of  malarian  vapour,  confined  by  the  palace  and  other  buildings  at  the 
lower  end,  and  by  high  walls  along  the  sicfes  ;  and  which  is  prevented  from 
being  dispersed  by  winds  or  the  sun,  by  the  groups  of  trees,  mounds,  grassy 
banks,  &c.,  contained  in  the  interior. 

II.  With  a  view  to  beauty  or  effect,  the  distinctive  properties 
of  water,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  ground  are,  clearness  and 
brilliancy,  the  power  of  multiplying  objects^  coolness,  and 
motion.  These  are  the  principal  properties  which  concern  the 
landscape-gardener;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation 
in  which  one  or  other  of  them  may  not  be  exhibited,  and 
turned  to  excellent  account.  The  following  rules  refer  to  this 
principle:  — 

1.  Clearness  in  pieces  of  water  is  displayed  by  allowing  them  chiefly  to  reflect 
the  sky ;  and  brilliancy,  by  having  the  situation  somewhat  elevated,  or  otherwise 
so  prominent  as  that  the  water  may  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  reflect  them 
directly  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  This  is  a  kind  of  beauty  not  oflen  de- 
sirable in  landscape ;  but  it  may  occasionally  be  wanted  to  contrast  with 
others ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  introduced  in  a  very  limited 
space,  to  which  it  adds  great  cheerfulness. 

2.  The  power  of  multiplying  objects  by  reflection  is  by  far  the  most  va- 
luable property  of  water,  relatively  to  landscape-gardening.  Forms,  shades,  and 
colours  may  thus  be  doubled;  and  the  most  forcible  contrasts  may  be  produced 
between  water  surrounded  by  trees,  buildings,  or  other  objects,  and  open  lawn 
or  pleasure-ground.  Hence,  it  is  seldom  desirable  to  form  pieces  of  water 
without  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  or  both,  along  its  banks.  Water,  without 
wood,  may  display  clearness,  and  convey  the  idea  of  coolness ;  but  it  cannot 
have  that  intricacy,  variety,  richness,  and  force  of  effect,  which  are  produced 
in  greater  perfection  by  the  shade,  colouring,  and  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  the  occasional  aid  of  buildings  and  animated  nature,  than  by  any  other 
means  at  the  command  of  the  gardener. 

3.  Coolness,  as  a  property  of  water,  is  actually  produced  by  evaporation  ; 
but  its  cooling  effect  in  landscape  may  be  considered  as  depending  on  the  idea 
of  coolness  which  we  associate  with  water,  and  which  has  been  originally  derived 
fix>ra  experience.  This  property  in  water  renders  it  a  desirable  material  for 
contrastmg  with  gravel,  buildings,  rocks,  or  other  objects,  which,  with  re- 
ference to  their  effect  in  landscape,  are  considered  warm. 

4.  The  motion  of  water,  in  the  imitation  of  its  more  common  forms  in 
nature,  is  displayed  in  artificial  brooks,  rills,  springs,  &c.;  and  in  the  imi- 
tation of  more  extraordinary  natural  appearances,  in  artificial  cascades, 
fountains,  and  jets.  As  the  motion  of  water  may  thus  be  displayed  on  a  very 
small  scale;  the  property  of  motion,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  that  of 
clearness,  are,  perhaps,  of  the  most  universal  use  in  gardening ;  there  being 
scarcely  any  ground  plot,  however  small,  that  will  not  admit  of  a  fragment 
of  rock,  with  a  drooping  fountain,  or  of  a  marble  basin,  or  stone  vase,  of  clear 
water,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  tints  of  the  sky. 

III.  With  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  water  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  grounds  of  every  residence,  however  limited  it 
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may  be  in  extent ;  and  the  effect  will  depend,  not  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  piece  of  water,  but' on  the  character  or  expression 
which  it  is  made  to  assume.     Hence  the  following  rules  :  — 

1.  That,  in  very  small  places  of  even  a  few  perches  in  extent,  a  sor&ce 
of  water,  of  not  more  than  a  few  square  feet,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  with  a 
gravelly,  rocky,  or  stony  margin,  by  reflecting  the  objects  near  it,  and  the 
sky,  may  give  an  extraordinary  interest  to  the  landscape ;  the  water  being 
kept  clear,  and  perfectly  free  from  mud  and  decaying  objects. 

2.  That  a  brook  or  streamlet,  however  small,  can  never  be  successfully 
imitated,  unless  there  be  a  current  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in 
brooks  of  the  same  magnitude  in  a  state  of  nature. 

3.  That  the  character  of  a  brook  being  briskness,  it  should  never  be  imi- 
tated by  art,  except  where  there  is  not  only  an  abundance  of  water,  bat  a 
surface  having  a  considerable  slope,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run  rapidly. 

4.  That,  where  a  natural  brook  passes  through  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  it  may  be  improved  in  effect  by  expanding  some  parts  of  it  into 
pooU ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  gravel,  stones,  and  other  rocky  materials, 
along  its  banks. 

5.  That  a  river,  which,  to  be  natural,  ought  to  indicate  on  its  banks 
the  progress  and  action  of  water,  can  never  be  imitated  in  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  except  where  there  exists  naturally  a  considerable  stream. 

6.  That  a  lake  may  be  imitated  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  extent 
of  nearly  level  sur&ce  to  excavate ;  or  where  the  water  may  be  made  to  cover 
an  extensive  surface,  principally  by  throwing  a  dam  across  a  shallow  valley.^ 

7.  That  a  prolonged  lake,  tame  river,  or  even  a  canal  of  traffic,  is 
occasionally  admissible  in  artificial  scenery,  under  particular  circumstances ; 
and  more  especially  when  it  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye,  and  so  &r 
below  it,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  detect  whether  the  water  is  in  motion 
or  stagnant ;  the  water,  in  this  supposed  case,  being  perfectly  clear.  Thus  a 
pleasure-ground  or  park,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  and  the  sides  of  a 
hill,  may  nave  a  zone  of  canal,  or  tame  river,  intermediate  between  the  opper 
part  of  the  hill  and  the  valley  at  its  bottom ;  by  which  means  this  canal  will 
form  an  interesting  foreground  from  the  park  above  it  to  the  countiy  beyond. 
This  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  many  places  bordering  canals  ;  for  example, 
at  Offchurch  Rectory,  near  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  at  Wentwoitb 
Castle,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Union  of  all  the  Parts  which  compose  a  country  Residence^ 
so  as  to  form  a  harmoniqus  and  expressive  Wliole.  In  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  we  neither  pretend  to  have  embraced  every  part 
of  which  a  place  is  composed,  nor  to  have  given  all  the  details 
which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  parts  treated  of.  Our  object  has 
been  to  give  the  reader  materials  for  thinking  on  the  different 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  residence  where  there 
are  a  few  acres  of  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  endeavour  to 
find  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  we  may  in  future  propose ; 
and,  in  short,  that  he  may  feel  a  greater  interest  in  this  work 
than  if  it  were  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  directions.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  object,  we  shall  next  consider  the  residence 
as  a  whole. 

After  all  the  different  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  country  residence  have  been  duly  weighed  and  considered  by 
the  proprietor  and  his  landscape-gardeoer,  and  the  proportionate 
extent  of  each  agreed  on,  the  next  step  is  for  the  latter  to  put 
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them  together.  It  is  chiefly  in  doing  this  that  the  artist  has  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  is  entitled  to  be  con« 
sidered  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  all  the  different  component  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  a 
picture,  or  a  piece  of  architecture,  may  be  correctly  executed ; 
and  yet  that  the  want  of  due  proportion  between  these  parts 
may  be  so  great,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  together  with  so 
little  connexion  and  harmony,  as  to  form  an  object  wholly  with- 
out sentiment  or  expression,  a  body  unanimated  by  a  soul.  It 
is  this  expression,  formed  by  the  due  proportion,  connexion,  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  parts,  that  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  a  work  of  art,  and  one  of  mere  mechanical  skill.  Two 
grand  qualities  in  the  artist,  with  reference  to  creating  expres- 
sion, are,  the  power  of  viewing  every  part  of  the  scene  which  he 
is  to  create,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  whole;  and 
the  power  of  foreseeing  future  effects.  It  is  only  by  the  union 
of  these  two  qualities  in  the  mind  of  the  landscape-gardener, 
that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  can  be  formed  into  a  com- 
position, as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  architecture ;  every  moulding  of 
which,  as  well  as  every  column  and  larger  member,  has  refe- 
rence to  the  elevation  of  the  different  sides  of  the  building, 
forms  a  sort  of  index  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  without 
injury  to  its  effect. 

Perhaps  these  remarks  may  be  better  understood  by  noticing 
a  few  of  the  most  common  defects,  or  causes  of  defects,  in 
country  residences,  than  by  describing  a  comparatively  perfect 
model. 

The  first  fault  of  a  place  that  meets  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
is  generally  at  the  entrance  lodge.  Here  the  building  and 
gates  are  very  frequently  either  too  mean,  or  too  much  orna- 
mented ;  too  large  and  substantial,  or  too  small,  for  the  mansion 
and  its  accompaniments.  What  the  happy  medium  is,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say,  unless  a  particular  case  were  before  us :  but,  in 
every  age,  there  is  a  sort  of  conventional  agreement  among  men 
of  taste,  as  to  what  is  proper,  and  what  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  If  every  part  of  a  place  should  give  the  spec- 
tator some  idea  of  the  style  of  art  employed  in  every  other 
part,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  lodge  and  gate  should  be 
in  the  same  architectural  style  as  that  of  the  mansion ;  and, 
hence,  where  the  latter  is  Grecian  or  Italian,  the  former  should 
neither  be  Gothic,  nor  in  the  ornamented  English  cottage  style. 
The  boundary  fence  connected  with  the  lodge  should  be 
modern,  where  the  art  employed  is  modern ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
Gothic,  or  Elizabethan,  lodges,  walls  only  are  admissible ;  hedges, 
as  boundary  fences,  not  being  chronologically  correct  when  con- 
nected with  buildings  in  either  of  these  styles.  Where  the  lodge 
and   gates  have  patches   of  plantation   connecting  them  with 
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the  boundary  fences,  but  no  scattered  trees  or  groups  to  unite 
them  to  the  mansion  and  the  scenery  in  the  interior,  the  prin- 
ciple of  connexion  is  grossly  violated,  and  one  of  the  finest 
sources  of  variety  in  the  views  along  the  approach  road  neg- 
lected. A  mansion  set  down  in  a  park  or  lawn,  without  any 
scenery  of  an  intermediate  character,  such  as  an  architectural 
basement,  surrounding  terrace,  &c.,  is  in  opposition  to  the  har- 
monising principle  of  uniting  objects  so  powerfully  contrasted  as 
a  house  and  a  field,  by  scenery  of  an  intermediate  kind. 

The  mansion  is  often  seen  enclosed  in  a  patch  of  plant- 
ation, which  also  includes  the  domestic  offices;  but  it  very 
frequently  wants  the  connexion,  which  groups  and  small  masses 
of  trees  would  give  it,  with  the  general  surface  of  the  park. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  too  much  crowded,  by  the  trees  being 
uniformly  distributed  over  every  part  of  it ;  and  sometimes  it 
presents  a  bald  appearance,  from  the  want  of  trees.  Indeed,  to 
adjust  the  proportion  of  trees  and  pasture,  or  clothed  spaces 
and  naked  spaces,  about  a  place,  is  one  of  those  points  of  art, 
on  which  more  of  the  future  effect  depends,  than  on  almost  any 
other.  A  residence,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  just 
enough  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  too  many,  will  generally 
be  found  a  highly  satisfactory  one. 

There  are  certain  defects  in  grounds  and  buildings,  which 
owe  their  existence  to  errors  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
first  builder  or  planter ;  and  certain  other  sins,  perhaps  of  a 
more  heinous  nature,  which  are  committed  by  the  occupiers 
after  the  place  is  finished.  The  remote  cause  of  these  last 
errors  is,  the  desire  inherent  in  almost  every  body  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  house  and  grounds  which  he  can  call  his  own,  of 
doing  something  to  it ;  and  the  immediate  cause  is,  that  this  some- 
thing is  usually  done  solely  with  reference  to  itself,  and  without 
any  regard  to  its  general  effect  on  the  house  or  grounds,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a  new  flower-garden  is  to  be 
formed,  and  it  must  have  beds  in  it,  or  statues  to  ornament  it,  like 
those  at  B  or  C :  without  considering  that  B  is  a  castle,  and 
C  a  palace,  while  the  scene  where  the  flower-garden  is  to  be 
formed  is,  perhaps,  a  plain  modern  villa.  The  desire  of  imi* 
tating  those  above  us  is  thus  at  once  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  improvement,  and  of  the  introduction  of  much  absurdity. 
The  purchase  of  articles  at  sales,  because  they  are  good  and 
cheap,  or,  perhaps,  beautiful  in  themselves,  is  also  often  the  means 
of  spoiling  the  general  effect  of  a  residence.  The  young  family 
of  A.,  who  are  growing  up,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  plants,  and 
are  desirous  of  having  a  green-house,  which  A.  kindly  pur- 
chases for  them  at  the  sale  of  the  first  neighbouring  nursery- 
man who  becomes  bankrupt.  This  shed-like  structure  is  placed 
against  one  end  of  the  house,  in  a  conspicuous  situation ;  and  the 
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entrance  front  has  thus  ever  after  a  mean  appearance.    We  have 
seen  a  handsome  lawn  spoiled  by  the  desire  of  the  lady  of  the 
hoase  to  have  a  piece  of  rockwork ;  and  we  have  known  the 
foundations  of  a  house  rendered  damp  by  the  occupier  having 
purchased  the  flints  and  scoriae  of  a  rockwork  at  a  sale,  and,  for 
want  of  ary  better  situation,  banking  up  the  lawn  front  of  his 
house  with  them.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  who  have  small  country  residences,  to  attend  nur- 
serymen's sales,  and  purchase  articles  they  do  not  want,  merely 
because  they   are  cheap.     These  cheap  purchases   are  often 
fatal  to  the  general  effect  of  a  small  place.     Room   must  be 
found  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  bought ;  and, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  lawn,  one  or  more  are 
put  down  in  the  middle  of  that  space.  **  Surely,  Mr.  L.,"  we  have 
been  told  a  hundred  times, ''  there  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down 
a  single  tree^  more  especially  as  we  always  plant  them  in  the 
middle  of  open  spaces,  where  there  are  no  others  near  ?  "    Persons 
arguing  thus,  little  know  that  a  very  few  single  trees,  put  down  on 
this  principle  of  *^  always  placing  them  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
space,  where  there  are  no  others  near,"  would  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  finest  place  in  existence.      Single  trees,  in  a  park  or 
pleasure-ground,  are  like  the  last  touches  of  an  artist  in  painting 
a  landscape.      The  bold   striking  effects  of  light,  shade,  and 
character  are  given  by  the  masses ;  but  the  expression  of  these 
masses,  and  the  attractions  by  which  the  eye  is  led  to  enjoy 
them,  are  produced   by  the  last  touches.     The  great  general 
effect  of  the  grounds  of  a  residence  depends  on  there  being  open 
spaces  where  there  are  no  trees,  to  contrast  with  other  spaces 
which  are  entirely  covered  with  trees ;  and  the  finish  to  these 
grand  features  of  wood  and  lawn  consists  in  the  single  trees  and 
small  groups  which  are  distributed  along  their  margins. 

Soon  after  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planier^s  Guide  was  published, 
and  an  unmerited  importance  given  to  it  by  the  Report  of  the 
Clommittee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  a  number 
,  of  laudatory  reviews  in  the  periodicals,  the  idea  of  transplant- 
ing large  trees  by  machinery  took  possession  of  many  country 
gentlemen  of  leisure ;  and  the  breadth  of  effect  of  many  lawns 
and  parks,  and  the  grouping  along  the  margins  of  lawns  in  others, 
were  destroyed,  by  always  putting  down  these  large  trees  in  those 
open  spaces  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
anything  else.  A  gentleman  who  possesses  one  of  the  hand- 
somest small  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  London 
and  Gravesend,  covered  almost  the  entire  surface  not  occupied 
by  old  trees,  with  young  single  trees  at  similar  distances,  with* 
out  even  employing  a  gardener  to  guide  his  labourers  in  planting 
them.  In  such  a  situation  as  the  very  remarkable  one  to  which 
we  allude,  before  a  single  tree  could  be  put  down  with  propriety. 
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its  future  efiect  should  have  been  studied  from  various  points  of 
view ;  and  there  is  no  landscape-gardener  who  would  not  con- 
sider the  putting  down  of  even  one  tree,  in  such  a  case,  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task.  But  profound  ignorance  of  any  subject  is 
favourable  to  courage,  and  our  planter  put  them  in  by  hun- 
dreds ;  but,  fortunately,  as  they  were  planted  three  or  four  times 
too  deep,  in  a  soil  consisting,  in  many  places^  of  strong  clay, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  died  the  second  year. 

Professional  Boutine,  We  shall  now  go  through  what  may 
be  called  the  professional  routine  of  fixing  on  a  situation ;  mak- 
ing the  plans  for  laying  out  a  residence;  and  carrying  these 
plans  into  execution. 

Fixing  on  the  Situation^  Extent^  ^c.  Fig.  154.  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  a  portion  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  which 

154 


is  to  be  sold  by  private  contract,  in  lots  as  various  in  magnitude 
and  form  as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fields ;  or  to  be  let  on 
building  leases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  all  belonged  to 
the  mansion  and  park  a ;  but  that,  owing  to  death  or  other 
causes,  the  present  owner  of  that  park  has  determined  to  limit 
himself  to  it,*and  to  the  adjoining  fields  and  farmyard  (6,  r,  df 
and  e).  All  the  other  fields,  therefore,  are  to  be  sold  or  let; 
and  we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  been  looked  over  by  a  gen- 
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tleman  desirous  of  forming  a  suburban  residence»  who  has  fixed  on 
the  fields^  g^  A,  t,  and  j,  containing  in  all  about  ten  acres.  Here 
we  must  notice  what  is  a  common  error,  often  committed  in  the 
first  step  of  forming  a  country  residence;  viz.  that  the  party  (say 
a  tradesman,  a  merchant,  or  a  professional  man)  chooses  the  situ- 
ation, and  fixes  the  conditions  of  purchase,  without  consulting 
a  surveyor;  or,  what  is  better,  some  friend,  who  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  soils  and  situations,  and  of  what  are  reaUy  essential 
in  these  to  the  formation  of  a  comfortable  residence*  Perhaps 
the  party  who,  in  his  want  of  knowledge,  has  rashly  ventured  to 
judge  for  himself,  was  too  modest  to  let  it  be  known  to  his 
friends  that  he  intended  to  purchase  land ;  or,  perhaps,  by  keq>- 
ing  the  matter  quiet,  he  expected  to  nt  it  somewhat  cheaper ; 
or,  perhaps,  one  object  was  to  prevent  nis  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  A.  B.,  from  getting  what  he  considered  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous of  the  allotments.  At  all  events,  he  has  chosen  these 
fields  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and,  in  one  point  of  view, 
judiciously,  because  they  lie  very  compactly  in  a  ring  fence. 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  there  are  situations, 
where,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  country  residence,  compact- 
ness of  outline  possesses  fewer  advantages,  and  is  in  fact  much 
less  desirable,  than  an  outline  of  great  irregularity.  This  de- 
pends on  the  nahiral  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  on  the 
distant  prospect :  for  example,  in  the  plan  before  us,  had  there 
been  a  natural  ridge  proceeding  from  y*to  g^  and  thence  by  k 
to  l^  terminating  in  a  considerable  hill  at  m,  then  we  should 
have  preferred  these  five  fields  to  the  five  which  lie  so  com- 
pactly ;  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  boundary  line  which 
in  the  latter  case  there  would  have  been  to  keep  up,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  fields  A,  i,  j\  n,  and  o  lying,  as  it  were^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  property.  This,  however,  would  be  no  dis- 
advantage in  an  ornamental  point  of  view ;  because  we  are  sup- 
posing the  ridge  ^  ^,  A:,  2,  m  to  be  far  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  overlook  them  entirely.  Ine  proprietor  of  such 
a  ridge  might  build  hb  house  on  the  hill  (m) ;  have  a  going  ap- 
proach along  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  a  returning  approach 
along  the  other;  the  trees  along  boui  approaches  being  arranged 
so  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  distant  scenery,  and  to  exclude 
near  objects  in  the  adjoining  properties,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  worth  looking  at.  Along  the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
there  might  be  an  irregular-margined  avenue  of  tur^  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  green  drives  at  Fonuiill,  Goodwood,  Stourhead,  &c. 
But  to  return  to  our  choice.  The  five  fields,  y* to  j\  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  no  great  variety  of  surface ;  and  the  country 
around  to  be  tame  rawer  than  odierwise,  and  in  the  same  style 
as  that  which  lies,  north  of  London,  along  the  Edgware  Road. 
The  purchaser,  we  shall  suppose,  now  employs  a  landscape- 
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gardener,  whose  first  business  is  to  procure  a  plan  to  be  made, 
such  as^.  155.,  in  which  the  ring-fence  of  the  five  fields  b  shown, 
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enclosing  a  space  thrown  into  squares  by  dotted  lines.  These 
dotted  lines  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  working  plan  of  this 
kind,  in  the  exact  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
for  more  convenient  reference  and  description,  and  future  use  in 
marking  out  improvements  on  the  ground.  Before  the  squares 
are  drawn  on  the  plan,  they  ought  previously  to  be  marked  oat 
on  the  ground,  and  a  small  stake  placed  in  every  intersection  of 
the  lines ;  that  is,  at  every  comer  of  each  square,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  squares  may  be  50  ft,  or  ]  00  ft,  or  200  ft,  on  the  side, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface* 
or  the  alterations  which  are  to  be  made  in  it  In  the  case  before 
us,  they  are  sixteen  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  portions  of 
squares  round  the  boundary ;  each  square  is  150  ft  on  the  side, 
and  each  contains  half  an  acre  and  22  poles.  On  an  estate 
where  the  surface  is  flat,  the  squares  may  be  large ;  because, 
from  the  general  sameness  of  the  whole  surface,  the  character 
of  the  ground  included  in  one  square  must  be  very  like  that 
in  all  the  others :  but  on  a  very  irregular  surface  they  must  be 
small ;  because  each  square  may  have  a  difierent  character  of 
surface.  By  having  a  stake  with  a  number  on  it,  in  the  comer 
of  each  square;  by  having  these  numbers  in  regular  series  fit>m 
one  side  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  other;  and  then  by 
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havinff  corresponding  numbers  on  a  plan,  and  a  tnemorandam 
book  for  reference  and  description)  it  is  evident  that  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  tbe  soil,  subsoil,  surface,  and 
distant  views,  even  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  estate. 

The  memorandum,  or  field,  book  may  have  the  same  numbers 
on  two  opposite  pages,  as  in  the  specimen  below :  the  one  to  de- 
scribe the  present  state,  and  the  other  the  intended  alterations 
or  improvements,  thus :  ■ — 


Freieid  State  of  the  Five  Fieldi,  fur- 
cated byMr.  C,  ajid  mtejtded  to  be 
laid  mU  at  a  ViUa  Sendencr,—  Tht 
niaJien  prteedmg  each  paragraph 
refer  to  the  Humbert  tn  Ute  tguaret 
in  the  plan.  (^.15S.) 
1.  Suibce  here  only  about  5  ft. 
hifber  than  the  public  road,  towardt 
wtuch  it  gradiiallj  slopes.  Soil  loamy. 


2.  Sur&ce  still  higher. 

3.  Continuing  to  rise. 

4.  About  the  same  hdght  as  at  I. 
Surface  appareatlj  wet  in  winter, 
jud^ng  from  the  kindi  of  grasaea 
nvwingon  it;  such  as  Cirez,i% l^um, 

5.  One  of  the  highest  poiatawtthtn 
the  ring  feuce,  from  which,  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.  Bq  a  tolerable  view  of 
the  village  church  is  obtained,  backed 
by  a  green  hill,  as  in  sketch  No.  1. 
(Jtg.  I5e.)  Tbe  grasses  chiefly  tye- 
grass  and  mesdow-tescue. 


Bemarkt  otto  the  Improvemenlt uihidt 
may  be  made  on  the  Property  put' 
dated  by  Mr,  C,  <f  c. 


I.  This,  beinc  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ground,  and  also  near  the  public 
road,  would  seem  an  eli^ble  place  for 
the  entrance-lodge  and  the  approach. 
On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  C,  he 
said  that  Mrs.  C.  had  detennined  on 
having  a  casiellated  lodge,  like  that  at 
Cobhsm  Hall,  only  sm^er. 

S,  3,  4.  Soil  good  either  for  trees 
or  pasture.  Little  or  no  distant 
view ;  and,  therefore,  this  part  may,  if 
thought  deainble,  be  covered  with 


5.  Afew  yardss.B.  from  thispobt 
promises  to  be  the  best  sitiiation  for 
the  house,  as  the  ground  bUe  from  it 
on  three  rides.  ConBideiing  that  the 
country  has  an  equal  claim  in  point 
of  beaulT  all  round,  «  square  house 
seems    the  most   desirable ;  aad   a 

rre  is  accordingly  drawn  on  the 
,  at  a,  in^.  156. 


6,   7.    Ground  flat,   but   fiilly   as  6,7.   The  offices  may  very  proper- 

high  as  at  S.     The  view  (torn  7  to      ly  be  placed  in  this  direction,  so  that 
the  S.  K.  shows  a  viaduct  thrown  over      the  view  may  be  obtained  from  the 
aTalleyforarailrDad.No.S.^;%.l57.)     pleasure^rounds  and  the  conserva- 
.t.^  tory,  which  may  be  placed  against  the 

^j«-^_  tk  ^K^^         kitchen-court.     There  is  here  a  very 

^5^^fe-~55>-~-jR  l^H'  l^"*  opportunity  of  connecting  the 
conservatory  with  the  kitchen-gardai, 
by  means  of  an  architecture  con- 
servative wall,  with  an  open  or  co- 
vered walk. 
3(J  2 
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S.  Even  surface,  and  soil  loamy, 
with  Kview.in  a  direction  v.iys.,ot 
rarmer  Swings  house  and  farm-;ard. 
See  sketch  No.  3.  (fig.  156.) 


N.B.  Mr.  C.  otgects  to  *  eojma- 
vatorvon  account  M  the  eipoue,  but 
would  not  olject  to  a  green^iouK. 
I  told  him  that  Uiough  a  green-hoose 
would  coat  less  at  fiiM,  it  would  prore 
inoK  cspeasiTe  afterwards,  OD  accbunt 
of  the  plants  being  all  in  jKiIs,  and 
requiring  much  more  stteation  in  «a- 
tenng,  r^wtting,  Ac.  In  the  erenin^ 
Hrs.  C.  said  she  should  prdb*  an  of 
chideous  house  like  Mrs.  Lawrence'*. 
Perhun  better  that  these  thinas 
should  be  left  for  Mrs.  C.  to  settle 
with  her  gardener. 

8,  A  nund)er  of  luxuriant  dodu 
growing  here ;  on  seeing  whkb,  Mr. 
G.  said  that  the  stnl  was  undoubtedlj 
bod.  EndoiToured  to  convince  him 
that  docks  are  nerer  found  growing 
luxuriantly  on  bad  soil ;  and,  in  short, 
thid  they  are  generally  a  proof  of 
good,  de^,  loamy  aou,  m  was  the 
case  here. 


9,10.  Sur&ce  even  and  soil  good.  9,  10.  The  ground  included  b 
From  No  10  a  distant  view  in  the  the  squares  6,  9.  and  16.  bang  good 
direction  of  s  by  s  ,  of  a  naduct  for  and  even,  and  also  the  aiQoming 
the  railroad  over  the  nver  Colne  squares  eaatvnvd  and  westward  bong 
See  sketch  No  4    (_fig   159  )  of  the  same   description,   this   part 

of  the  property  appears  to  be  a 
very  faTOuroble  situation  fi>r  the 
kit^en^srdeD,  which  is  accordingly 
'  idicated  by  a 


^^      jft.  155. 


!  by  a  parallelogram  at  A,  m 


.    Surbce  undulating  j  subsoil 
o  be  stony.    White  clover. 


IS,  13.    Ground  fells    from   this 
point  to  the  boundary,  both  in  a  a. 


1 1.  This  ^und  will  require  mcMC 
smoothing,  m  order  to  produce  an 
artistical  surface,  than  "any  which  we 
have  yet  pone  over ;  but  the  eSect 
will  be  satisfactory. 

12,  13.  Marks  of  ridges  on  the  snt^ 
face,  the  ground  having  oeen  here  un- 
der com  three  or  four  years  ago.  At 
a  short  distance  nettles  growingj  on 

e  park  (o  in  J!g.  1 54.  in  pT  4£s.),  which  Mr.  C.  SMd,  ironically,  he  sup> 
shown  in  sketch  5.  (Jig.  160.),  and  posed  that  these  plants  were  also  an 
indication  of  eood  soil,  as  well  as  the 
docks.  Told  him  that  the  nettle  was 
a  domestic  plant,  and  was  seldom 
found  any  wnere,  except  about  hu- 
man hatntations  ;  and  uat,  pn^joiy 
speaking,  it  could  not  be  consideied  as 
an  indication  of  the  natural  state  of 
the  aoi\,  but  only  of  the  acddental 
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nenjljrilbectlvi.  to  thecubuitanTillB  drcumitance  of  lime  rubbish  having 
oT  Cuitun  B.  See  aketcb  No.  6.  been  placed  there,  in  eoniequence  of 
{Jig.  161.)    The  view  w.  by  n.  ihowi      the  ^rouii)it]|  of  building.     Mr.  C. 


laugned  at  this,  as  the  fidd  was  ■ 
coniiderable  distance  from  any  boufe. 
But,  on  enquir;,  we  found  that  a  barn 
had  stood  there  formerly;  on  which 
Mr.  C.  observed  that  the  nettle  was 
not  only  a  domeetic  plant,  but  a  his- 
torical plant,  BB  it  told  the  prerious 
history  of  the  ground  c-  — *■'"'■  '•■ 


which  it 


the  rirerColnti  with  an  old  bridge,  as         A  good  atuation  fi»r  a  lummer- 

per  sketch  No.  7.  {jig.  162.) ;  and      itouse,  on  account  of  the  fine  views 

seen  from  it ;  and  on  the'suwosition 

^ —    -^.---'  ;  -  that  the  pleMur»fround  w^  passes 

:'^,-tf-t_  "L-*.-.  ^im^->-  this  way. 


At  14,  15,  and  16,  the  ground  is 
low,  and  the  views  of  the  distant 
acaury  not  mailed  by  any  particular 
feature.  Near  16.,  a  view  is  obtained 
of  an  old  bam  turned  into  a  cottage, 
in  the  direction  of  s.  w.  See  sketch 
Ho.  8.  (Jig.  164.) 


14, 15,  and  16.  Low,  without  much 
exterior  view,  and  may  tberefore  be 
planted  if  tbiAigbt  deaiiable.  Beit^ 
at  one  comer  of  the  property,  this 
would  be  a  good  aituuion  for  an 
archery-grouDd,  or  bowling.gTeen. 
On  mencioninK  this,  the  Muses  C 
appeared  delighted  at  the  thought 
ta  an  archoT-ground ;  but  Hr.  C. 
seemed  to  in^ne  to  a  bowling-green. 
Mrs.  C.  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
place  for  the  younger  children  to 
loam  to  ride. 


The  left-hand  column  above  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  sur&ce, 
end  sufficient  indications  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  enable  the, 
landscape^^ardener  to  assist  the  architect  in  determining  the  best 
sitnation  for  the  house  and  offices ;  and  the  remarks  in  the 
opposite  colunm  are  for  the  same  object,  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  indicating,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  from  incidental  obser- 
vations dropped  from  time  to  time,  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the 
pn^rietor  and  his  ftmily-   The  situation  of  the  bouse  we  have. 
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indicated  on  the  plan^.  155.  at  a,  thatofthekitchen-gBrden  at^ 
and  that  of  the  entrance  lodge  at  c ;  and  these  three  points,  being 
6xed  on,  naturally  determine  the  situation  of  the  offices,  whi(£ 
most  be  between  the  house  and  the  kitchen-garden,  and  tbat<tf 
'  the  approach,  which  must  be  between  the  lodge  and  the  bouse; 
leaviog  the  remainder  of  the  place  to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure- 
grouna. 

Another   mode,   by  whicb  the  most  interesting  views  frcHn 
di^rent  points  widiin  the  riog-fence  may  be  exhibited,  is  sbown 
inj^.  165. ;  in  which  tlie  estate,  and  the  views  from  it,  are  drawn 
^  165 


to  a  scale  one  half  smaller  thui  in^.  1 55.  and  in  the  views  (J^ 
1 56.  to  1 64.)  given  in  the  descripUve  column.  By  the  mode  shown 
in  J^,  165.,  all  the  diSerent  distant  objects  given  in  tlie  sketches 
in  the  descriptive  column,  p.  451,  452,  and  453. »  are  shown  in 
the  exaa  position,  and  at  the  relative  distances  at  which  they  lie 
from  the  different  points ;  the  scenery  of  the  foreground,  and  that 
of  the  middle  distance,  being,  in  this  case,,  as  in  the  descriptive 
column,  taken  no  notice  of. 

A  third  mode  consists  In  giving  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
entire  country,  exterior  to  the  ring-fence  of  the  part  to  be  laid 
out,  as  in^/l^.  166.  This  panoramic  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  a  temporaiy  platform,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  exact 
utuation  where  the  mansion  is  to  be  placed,  and  raised  20  or  SO 
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feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  artist,  in 
taking  such  a  view,  changes  hia  position  six  times,  so  as  to 
include  in  the  panorama  six  connected  views,  each  embracing  an 
angle  of  60°.  This  mode  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  clear  idea 
to  a  purchaser  of  the  kind  of  distant  scenery  which  will  be  viewed 
from  the  windows  of  his  intended  habitation ;  and  it  may  he 
very  conveniently  adopted  in  a  case  which  sometimes  occurs ; 
viz.  of  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  business  in  South 
America,  or  any  distant  country,  wno  sends  home  orders  to 
have  grounds  purchased,  and  a  house  built,  preparatory  to  bis 
return  to  England.  The  first  step,  in  such  a  case,  previously 
even  to  purchasing  the  land,  would  be  to  send  out  a  ground  plan, 
surrounded  by  a  panoramic  view,  as  in  the  figure  just  refer- 
red to. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  considerably  varied,  and 
where  it  is  also  desired  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  subsoil,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  mines  and  minerals,  the  kind  of  sectional  plan 
exhibited  in  ^.  167.  may  be  adopted.  In  this  plan,  the  area  is 
first  thrown  into  squares,  by  N.  and  a.  and  E.  and  w,  lines,  as 
in  giving  surface  plans.  '  The  lowest  point  on  the  ground  is  next 
fixed  on,  as  the  level  of  the  base  line  of  all  the  sections ;  and  on 
o  o  4 
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this  line  the  rising  of  the  ground  above  it,  on  the  four  sides  of 
every  square,  is  indicated,  as  in  the  figure.  The  nature  of  the 
subsoil  may  also  be  shown  in  such  sectional  plans  (for  exam- 
ple, whether  it  is  stony,  rocky,  sandy,  or  gravelly) ;  and,  what 
is  as  useful  as  a  knowledge  of  the  subsoil,  the  depth  and 
direction  of  under  drains,  me  situation  of  springs,  wells,  pits, 
8u^,  may  be  accurately  delineated.  The  levels  are  obtained  in 
the  manner  well  known  to  surveyors,  along  the  lines  forming  the 
squares ;  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoils,  mines,  minerals,  Sec, 
is  ascertained  by  digging  pits,  boring,  or  trials  with  an  iron 
probe.  Where  the  ooject  does  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the 
cultivator  or  the  landscape-gardener,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
for  3  or  4*  feet  below  the  surface,  is  all  that  is  required  to  be 
known ;  and  this  can  be  attained  with  very  little  trouble.  In 
Jig.  167*»  a  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  ground,  firom  which  point  the 
approach  is  made  to  enter ;  £,  is  a  square  including  the  highest 
part  of  the  grounds,  on  the  sur&ce  of  which  the  house  and 
offices  are  placed ;  c,  the  appearance  of  the  section  when  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  the  same  earths  as  the  surface  soil ;  d^  the  appear- 
ance of  loose  stones ;  ^,  sand  \fy  gravel ;  g,  a  hollow  in  the  surface 
where  there  is  a  pump-well ;  and  A,  a  hollow  from  which  brick 
earth  has  been  dug. 

The  working  Su^ace  Plan.  Having,  by  means  of  the  plans  and 
sections  already  described,  and  of  conversations  with  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  family,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what  are  techni- 
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caUy  called  the  data  and  desiderata  of  the  place,  the  next  business 
of  Uie  landscape-gardener  is  to  form  a  working  plan  for  laying 
out  the  proposed  improvements ;  the  situation  of  the  house,  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  entrance  lodge,  being  already  fixed  on, 
as  before  indicated.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  numbered  sticks 
at  the  angles  of  the  squares  still  remain  on  the  ground ;  because 
it  is  more  convenient  to  adopt  squares  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  already  marked  on  the  ground  in  the  plan  on  which  we 
are  to  trace  the  roads,  walks,  kitchen-garden,  plantations,  &c., 
in  detail.  The  sides  of  the  squares,  also,  in  this  plan,  must  (in 
order  to  admit  of  readily  indicating  objects  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass),  be  directly  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  same  plan  which  is  used  to 
indicate  the  levels  of  the  surface,  and  the  principal  points  of 
view,  and  to  afford  data  for  the  description  given  in  p.  451., 
will  serve  also  for  tracing  the  lines  which  constitute  the  working 
plan ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  plan  {fig.  155.  in  p.  450.) 
is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  necessary 
lines  upon  it,  it  would  become  confused,  and  unfit  for  our  purpose* 
Fig.  168.,  therefore,  must  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  we  shall  go 

168 


over  the  different  lines  in  it,  and  briefly  give  our  reasons  for 
producing  them. 

The  position  of  the  house  (a)  and  lodge  (c)  being  fixed  on^ 
the  road  between  them  might  either  have  been  made  straight  or 
curved.    If  it  had  been  straight,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
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with  this  style  of  art ;  and^  if  the  grand  sweep  whidi  it  takes  had 
been  bent  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  as  at  d^  it  would 
have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  offices 
and  kitchen-garden.  Before  arriving  at  the  entrance  front  of 
the  house,  there  is  a  branch  road  (e)  to  the  stable  offices  {/% 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  poultry-yard  {g) 
and  the  kitchen-court  {h)j  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  reserve 
ground  to  the  kitchen-garden  (t).  This  branch  road  {e)  is  made 
narrower  Uian  the  main  approach,  in  order  that  it  may  never  be 
mistaken  for  it :  it  is  bent,  so  that  persons  either  going  to  the 
front  entrance  of  the  house,  or  coming  from  it,  may  never  see 
along  it  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  stable-court;  and  it  is  joined 
to  the  main  approach  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  rather  invite 
a  person  to  enter  on  it,  when  returning  from  the  house^  than 
when  going  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  this  branch  road 
will  be  principally  used  by  the  carriages  of  visiters  going  to 
the  stable  offices,  after  they  have  set  down  their  company  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house ;  and  by  the  carriage  of  the  family  going 
from  the  stables  to  the  house,  and  back  again,  after  the  carriage 
has  been  used.  For  one  person,  therefore,  who  comes  out  of 
this  branch  road  and  turns  towards  the  entrance  lodge,  there  will 
be  at  least  ten  who  come  out  of  it,  and  turn  towards  the  mansion, 
agreeably  to  the  inclination  of  the  road  at  its  junction  with  the 
approach.  In  short,  tradesmen's  carts,  and  carts  with  provision 
for  the  horses  and  poultry,  with  manure  and  other  articles  for 
the  garden,  and  with  coal,  &c.,  for  the  kitchen-court,  will  include 
every  kind  of  carriage  that  goes  along  this  branch  road,  from  the 
entrance  gate. 

Instead  of  a  broad  mass  of  gravel  for  carriages  to  turn  on, 
immediately  before  the  entrance  portico,  we  have  preferred  re- 
taining the  road  there  of  its  usual  width,  and  carrying  it  round  the 
large  oval  of  turf  (j).  This  is  not  only  a  much  safer  mode  of  turn- 
ing a  carriage,  but  gives  an  idea  of  ample  space ;  whereas  a  dilated 
surface  of  gravel,  immediately  in  front  of  a  portico,  always  con- 
veys the  idea  of  confinement,  and  of  the  front  or  entrance  court 
to  a  town  mansion.  The  width  of  the  approach  road  is  sup- 
posed to  be  15  ft.,  in  consequence  of  which  two  carriages  may 
pass  each  other  with  ease  without  going  off  the  gravel ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  party,  50  or  100  carriages  might  wait  round 
the  oval,  and  any  one  of  them  be  called  out  to  take  up  company, 
without  the  slightest  derangement  to  the  others.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose  is,  that  all  the  carriages  in  waiting  round 
the  oval  should  stand  along  one  side  of  the  road,  leaving  the 
other  side  free  for  each  carriage,  as  it  is  wanted,  to  turn  out  cS 
the  line  and  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  house  and  of  the  offices,  of  the  con- 
servatory (/),  and  gardener's  house  (m),  we  shall  leave  to  be 
determined  on  by  the  architect,  only  stipulating  that  their  precise 
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poeition,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  shall  not  be  altered ;  and  that 
there  be  the  proper  drainage  to  a  mun  sewer,  commenced  at 
the  house,  and  conducted  in  a  right  line  through  the  kitchen 
and  other  courts,  and  through  the  reserve  garden,  to  the  boundary 
fence,  with  manure  tanks  in  the  reserve  garden  (seep. 415.); 
and  that  over  the  stables,  or  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
offices,  there  be  a  handsome  turret  clock,  the  dial  of  which  may 
be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  kitchen,  and  from  those  of  the 
gardener's  living  and  sleeping  rooms ;  and  from  the  forcing- 
ground. 

The  position  of  the  bouse  (a)  and  kitchen-garden  (£)  being 
fixed  on,  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the  dfeces,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  between  them ;  and  to  disguise  these  offices, 
or,  at  least,  the  courts  belonging  to  them  in  which  the  business  of 
each  office  is  carried  on,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than 
garden  structures,  or  garden  scenery.  In  the  more  ordinary 
cases,  a  shrubbery  may  thus  serve  to  disguise  the  offices,  and 
connect  the  house  with  the  kitchen-garden ;  but,  in  cases  where 
more  art  and  expense  are  employed,  like  that  before  us,  instead 
of  the  shrubbery,  there  may  be  a  conservatory  of  an  architectural 
character,  to  harmonise  with  the  house ;  and,  adjoining  that, 
^ther  a  conservative  wall,  with  or  without  a  glazed  veranda,  or 
a  wail  with  a  common  veranda.  The  conservative  wall  is  sup^ 
posed  to  be  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  woody  plants,  and 
the   supports   of   the   veranda   with    climbers    and   creepers. 


Through  this  wall,  whether  conservative  or  common,  there  may 
be  private  entrances  for  the  master  and  mistress  to  the  stable- 
court  and  poultry-yard,  as  indicated  in^.  169.,  which  shows  the 
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plan  of  the  offices  on  a  larger  scale.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  en- 
trance-portico to  the  house ;  &,  the  drawingroom,  with  three  win- 
dows at  one  end  (opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  serving  also 
as  doors),  which  look  into  the  conservatory.     In  this  there  is  a 
broad  walk  down  the  middle  {c),  terminating  with  a  door  in  the 
centre  of  a  semicircular  end,  outside  of  whicn  are  steps  descend- 
ing to  a  circular  basin  and  fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk 
(e)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  {j^)»  Instead  of  a  basin  and 
fountain,  a  circular  stage  of  stone  steps  for  containing  green- 
house plants  in  the  summer  season,  may  terminate  in  the  centre 
in  a  sundial,  such  as^.  170. ;  and  in  that  case  the  basin  and 
fountain  may  be  transferred  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower-garden.     The  kind  of  foun- 
tain   there  used  may    resemble  /Sjg.   171. 
This  walk  terminates  in  an  archway  (t), 
which  forms   the    main    entrance   to  the 
kitchen-garden;    and  in  the  angle  at  the 
right  is  tne  flower-garden  (/),  which  is  also 
shown  in  the  same  position   at  it,  in^. 
168.     There  is  a  walk  at  £,  in^.  169., 
communicating  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground.    There  is  an  open  loemsL 
with  a  seat,  opposite  the  fountain ;  andon 
each  side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  the 
one  forming  an  entrance  for  the  mistress  to 
the  poultry-yard,  and  the  other  an  entrance 
for  the  master  to  the  stables :  here  are  also 
summer  water-closets.    In  the  reserve  gar- 
den, the  hot-houses  and  pits  are  shown 
at  m ;  and  the  open  area  for  composts,  ma- 
nure, &C.,  at  ft :  o  is  the  gardener's  kitchen ;  p,  his  living-room ; 
and  q  his  private  garden,  near  which  are  a  fuel  shed  and  a  privy : 
r  is  the  entrance  to  the  stable-court,  in  which,  at  t,  there  is  the 
private  entrance,  mentioned  above,  from  the  loggia.     The  star 
bles,  the  two  coach-houses,  and  a  privy  for  the  men-servants,  are 
shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  A.  Here  also  is  the  fireplace  to  the 
flues  in  the  conservative  wall.    The  poultry-court  is  shown  at  s ; 
and  at  u,  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the  loggia.  The  poultry- 
yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  basin 
and  fountain,  carried  to  it  under  ground*   The  poultry  have  ac- 
cess to  the  stable-court  through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure ;  and  to  the  open  lawn  and  the  kitchen- 
court,  through  other  similar  openings.     The  kitchen-court  is 
shown  at  i,  near  which  there  is  a  servants'  entrance  from  the 
approach.     Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables  is. 
shown  at  w ;  part  of  the  approach,  at  x ;  and  part  of  the  sweep 
round  the  oval,  at  y. 
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The  conservative  wall  {ff)  should  not  be  a  common  erection, 
presenting  only  a  flat  perpendicular  surface  and  a  horizontal  line 
at  top :  it  may  have  piers  at  regular  distances,  terminating  in 
caps  surmounted  b;  vases,  above  the  height  of  the  wall,  out 
arranged  in  form  and  proportion,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
conservatory  and  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  Gothic  or  Eliza- 
bethan building,  these  piers  and  their  terminating  ornaments 
should,  of  course,  vary  accordingly.  Instead  of  piers,  the  face 
of  the  wall  might  be  broken  by  arched  recesses  ;  and,  while  a 
more  delicate  kind  of  plant  was  trained  against  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recess,  a  more  hardy  sort 
might  be  trained  agunst  the  prelections  between  them.  We  have 
seen  a  wall  of  this  sort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  the  recesses  were 
covered  with  roses,  and  the  piers  with  ivy  ;  the  effect  of  which 
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was  beautiilily  as  the  roses  continued  in  flower  throughout  the 
year.  The  same  efiect  might  be  produced  in  England,  by  having 
the  wall  fluedy  and  protected  by  matting  during  severe  wea- 
ther. Where  the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  be  covered  with 
a  series  of  piers  and  intersecting  arches ;  and,  if  the  piers  and  im- 
posts of  the  arches  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall 
with  deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  particularly  in  winter, 
would  be  very  striking.  An  excellent  plan  for  varying  such  a 
wall  is,  to  form  the  ground  plan  in  a  zigzag  line,  with  piers  at 
the  angles ;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  each  angle  may  be  10  ft, 
and  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  from  2  fL  to  8  fL  In  going 
along  the  walk  in  front  of  such  a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would 
meet  the  eye ;  and  in  returning,  another  series.  Another  plan  b, 
to  have  the  wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permanent  roof 
projecting  from  it.  In  this  case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes,  which  might  be  taken  off 
in  the  summer  season,  and  used  for  growing  melons,  leaving  the 
pillars  and  rafters  which  supported  the  sashes,  as  fixtures ;  and 
these  might  be  covered  wiUi  rapidly  growing  climbing  plants. 
Such  a  roof  ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  m  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  used  during  rainy  weather  in  summer;  and  that, 
during  the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter,  it  may  afford  a  somewhat 
more  temperate  place  for  taking  exercise  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  most  complete  glazed  veranda  of  this  kind  would  be  one 
where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  framework,  as  well  as  the  sashes, 
might  be  removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks  to 
disfigure  the  scene,  and  replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary 
veranda,  in  which  the  framework  is  to  be  covered  with  hurdles 
clothed  with  thatch,  or  with  canvass  fixed  to  framework  or  oiled 
paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection  for  plants  while  in  their  dor- 
mant state ;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much  Sooner  in  spring 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated 
and  blanched  for  want  of  light  In  general,  conservative  walls 
should  be  fined,  in  order  to  give  the  gardener  the  power  of  assists 
ing  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn ;  and,  in  this  case,  the 
fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind  the  wall,  as  indi*' 
cated  in  the  plan  ^/^  169.,  at  gf  where  it  is  placed  in  the  comer 
of  the  stable  buildings.  A  conservative  wall  may  often  form 
one  of  the  sides  of  a  range  of  ofiice  buildings ;  and  this  is  the 
case  with  a  part  of  the  wail  we  are  now  describing,  which  forms 
the  side  wall  to  the  stable  (/)  and  coach-house  (A). 

The  conservatory,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  south-east  aspect; 

while  the  conservative  wall,  and  the  forcing  structures  (m)  in  the 

reserve  garden,  front  direct  by  south.     By  turning  to  the  plans 

y%s.  1 56.  to  1 65mi  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distant  views  from  the  lawn 

front  of  the  house,  and  from  the  walk  in  front  of  the  conserva- 
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live  wall,  are  equal  to  any  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the 
grounds. 

The  situation  of  the  circular  flower-garden  at  k  inj^.  168.,  and 
/  in^.  169.,  is  good  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  completely 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  the  conservative  wall  and 
the  kitchen-garden  wall ;  and  the  side  next  the  south  is  open 
for  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  throughout  the  year. 
The  walk  from  the  flower-garden  along  three  sides  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  leading  to  the  point  it,  is  made  straight,  and  parallel 
to  the  walls ;  being,  as  we  consider  it,  governed  in  direction  by 
the  latter.  The  space  between  the  wall  and  the  walk  is  a  border, 
which  may  either  be  devoted  to  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers, 
the  wall  being  covered  with  half-hardy  ligneous  plants ;  or  it  may 
be  planted  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  wall  covered  witn 
fruit  trees.  In  either  case,  the  exterior  space  is  supposed  to  be 
turf,  varied  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  subdivision  of  the 
kitchen-garden  into  compartments,  by  walks  6  ft.  broad,  is  so 
obvious  an  arrangement  as  to  require  no  remark.  The  walls  we 
shall  suppose  to  be  of  brick,  12ft.  high,  and  built  hollow.  The 
two  walls  which  form  the  ends,  having  eaeh  one  side  facing  the 
south,  may  be  flued.  At  o  is  a  rustic  building  of  an  architectural 
character,  so  as  to  be  ornamental,  which  serves  as  a  shed  in  which 
various  articles  may  be  kept,  that  are  required  in  the  pleasure* 
ground,  and  partly  also  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Among  these  are, 
hurdles  for  dividing  the  lawn,  or  hurdling  ofi^  portions  to  be  fed 
by  sheep ;  portable  racks,  mangers,  &c.,  for  feeding  sheep  and 
lambs  in  winter  and  spring;  trees  which  have  been  thinned 
out,  and  are  to  be  cut  up  at  a  convenient  season,  for  poles,  or  sticks 
for  peas,  and  other  uses ;  reed-hurdles,  canvass  and  oil-paper 
frames,  &c.,  for  protecting  iruit  trees,  and  the  plants  on  the 
conservative  wall ;  and,  in  short,  all  articles  required  in  the 
garden,  which  are  too  bulky  or  numerous  to  be  kept  in  the 
reserve  ground. 

The  pleasure-ground  walk,  from  the  point  n toping.  168.,  is  to 
be  lowered  by  forming  an  artificial  winding  hollow,  or  valley,  and 
placing  the  walk  in  the  bottom  of  it  At  p,  this  hollow  is  supposed 
to  be  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  approach  road  as  to  admit 
of  the  walk  in  it  being  carried  under  the  road  through  a  tunnel. 
Both  sides  of  this  artificial  hollow  are  intended  to  be  densely 
clothed  with  evergreens,  to  prevent  any  person  on  the  walk 
from  seeing  any  object  on  the  approach,  or  discovering  that  he  is 
at  all  near  it ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sunk  walk  from  being  seen 
by  persons  driving  along  the  approach.  The  direction  of  the 
tunnel  under  the  road  must  be  perfectly  straight,  in  order  that  the 
light  may  penetrate  freely  through  it ;  for,  if  bent  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  direct  passage  of  the  light,  it  would  appear  dark  and  gloomy 
while  entering  from  either  end.     The  arch  may  be  of  brick  or 
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Stone,  set  in  cement;  and  it  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of 
clayy  or  of  asphaltic  mastic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sur&oe  water 
from  sinking  into  it  The  interior  of  the  arch,  if  built  of  stone, 
may  have  open  irregular  joints,  in  the  rustic  manner;  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  may  be  effected  in  brickwork,  if  the  arch 
be  first  built  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  an  extra  half  brick  in 
thickness,  and  the  soffit  afterwards  blocked  out  with  the  aid 
of  cement  so  as  to  resemble  large  stones,  and  weather-stained 
so  as  to  imitate  an  arch  of  great  antiquity  beginning  to  decay; 
or  the  bricks  which  form  the  soffit  of  the  arch  may  remain  of 
their  natural  colour,  but  be  broken  and  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  great  age.  Both  extremities  of  the  arch 
may  terminate  in  irregular  masses  of  stone,  or  with  vitrified 
brick,  placed  according  to  art,  as  a  finkh :  but  great  taste 
and  judgment  are  required,  not  to  overdo  this  part  of  the 
structure.  Above  all  things,  in  tunnels  of  this  description, 
let  no  attempt  ever  be  made  to  communicate  a  grotto-like  cha- 
racter, by  lining  the  arch  with  spars,  shells,  stalactites,  &€., 
as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  place  to  linger  in,  and  contemplate 
these^  and  other  grotto-like  or  hermitage-like,  objects.  In 
short,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  tunnel  the 
appearance  of  being  anything  else  than  what  it  is  (that  is,  an 
archway  thrown  over  a  sunk  walk),  except  with  reierence  to  age. 
The  older  such  an  arch  appears  to  be,  provided  there  be  no 
indication  of  insecurity  or  rapid  decay,  the  less  objection  is 
likely  to  be  made  to  its  use,  by  a  stranger,  as  a  place  for  a  walk 
to  pass  through.  Whatever  is  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  strong  and  secure,  commands  so  much  respect  on  account 
of  these  qualities,  that  other  points  are  not  thought  of:  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  use  a  passage  that  has  apparently  been  so 
often  traversed  by  others  before  us;  and  that  we  may  fanqr 
has  been  only  made  for  the  convenience  of  exploring  what  lies 
beyond.  Were  such  a  tunnel  to  appear  to  be  constructed  of 
raw  brick,  or  stone  newly  dug  fi'om  the  quarry,  the  ouestion 
would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  why  it  had  become 
necessary;  and  suspicions  might  arise  as  to  some  trick  or 
deception  about  to  be  played  off;  or  that  some  advantage  had 
been  taken  in  the  way  of  making  the  place  appear  larger  or 
better  than  it  really  is. 

Supposing  the  subsoil  to  be  very  wet,  and  incapable  of  being 
drained  to  any  great  depth,  then,  mstead  of  conducting  the 
walk  under  the  approach  in  a  tunnel,  we  would  carry  it  over  the 
road  on  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  the  approach  road  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  the  bridge  should  be  sut 
fidently  wide  to  allow  of  a  plantation  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  road  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  approach  from  the  spec- 
tator on  the  walk.    In  short,  the  approach  should  appear  rather 
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to  pass  through  a  short  tunnel  than  under  a  bridge ;  and  the 
same  remarks  as  to  age,  dryness,  light,  strength,  &c.,  will  apply* 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sunk  tunnel  for  the  walk.  Many  persons, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  propose  to  carry  the  walk  over  the 
approach  road,  on  some  kind  of  iron  bridge ;  perhaps  even  one 
on  the  suspension  principle ;  but  such  bridges,  though  excellent 
in  themselves,  and  admirably  adapted  for  useful  purposes,  are 
the  very  reverse  of  rural  or  picturesque.  Their  lightness  does 
not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of 
the  rough  surface  of  their  trunks  and  stems ;  and  the  associations 
connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture  are  much  more  at  va- 
riance with  rural  life,  than  those  which  arise  from  the  works  of 
the  builder  or  carpenter,  to  which  mankind  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  the  most  remote  ages.  Where  it  is  desired  that  the 
grounds  of  a  residence  should  appear  truly  rural  and  picturesque, 
we  would  allow  of  no  iron  gates,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  fences ; 
much  less  of  tree  guards  of  iron,  iron  seats  and  benches,  iron 
trelliswork,  iron  stakes  for  plants,  &c  Where,  however,  a 
high  degree  of  elegance  and  finish  was  to  be  joined  to  the  pic- 
turesque, such  as  near  the  house,  we  would  allow  of  a  wire  fetice, 
to  separate  the  lawn  from  the  park,  paddock,  or  sheep  walk ; 
and,  for  grand  mansions,  castles,  and  palaces,  we  would  admit 
of  highly  wrought  entrance  gates ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  could 
go.  Of  course,  we  do  not  object  to  iron  in  the  construction  of 
verandas,  glazed  structures,  &c.,  where  it  assumes  an  architec- 
tural character,  and  is,  besides,  disguised,  so  as  to  appear  like 
wood.  Our  principle  is,  that  we  object  to  iron,  where,  from  the 
form  of  the  article,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  of  every  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  its  use 
interferes  with  rural  and  picturesque  beauty. 

From  q  in>^.  168.  p.  457.,  where  the  walk  emerges  from  the 
tunnel,  it  gradually  rises  till  we  arrive  at  the  seat  r.  From  this 
seat,  which  may  be  a  rustic  thatched  structure,  in  the  manner  of 
Jig.  172.,  with  a  wall  behind,  and  open  arches  in  front  supported 
on  rustic  pillars,  a  good  view  of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  is 
obtained,  which  will  have  a  somewhat  striking  effect  upon  a 
stranger,  his  last  view  of  it  having  been  the  very  opposite  side, 
viz.  the  conservatory  front. 

The  construction  of  this  seat  is  as  follows :  —  The  whole  of  the 

S round  on  which  it  stands,  being  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  2  ft,  is 
lied  in,  to  within  6  in.  of  the  surface,  with  concrete ;  or  with 
chalk  and  flints,  or  gravel,  rammed  hard,  and  finished  with  a  level 
surface.  On  this  are  raised  the  bases  of  the  rustic  pillars  which 
support  the  roof,  which  bases  should  each  consist  of  a  single 
stone ;  or,  if  it  is  wished  to  be  economical,  of  brickwork,  which 
will  reach  as  high  as  the  intended  sur&ce  of  the  floor,  and  be 
there  covered  with  a  square  or  octagonal  paving-tile.    On  these 
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plinths  the  rustic  columns  are  placed,  and  connected  tempo- 
rarily at  top  b;  strips  of  deal  nailed  to  their  sides.  The  co- 
lumns, or  props,  for  the  back  part  of  the  structure,  will  be  placed 
upon  projecting  plinths,  from  one  continued  plinth;  because 
they  are  not  intended  to  be  seen  on  the  inside,  and  to  appear 
detached  only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  wall  on  the  outside. 
Standards  must  now  be  raised,  so  as  to  form  the  skeleton  for  the 
solid  part  of  the  back  wall ;  and  this  skeleton  must  first  be 
covered  with  thin  boards  on  both  sides.  This  being  done,  the 
columns  all  round  the  structure  are  to  have  caps  placed  on 
them,  consisting  of  squared  blocks  of  wood,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  9-inch  tile  which  formed  the  plinth  below,  but  of  the 
same  width.  On  these,  skeleton  arches  are  to  be  constructed, 
and  afterwards  a  skeleton  roof.  The  roof,  on  the  inside,  is  to  be 
clothed  with  thin  boards,  so  as  to  form  the  interior  of  a  cooe; 
and  on  the  outside  with  laths,  so  as  to  render  the  exterior  of  the 
same  shape.  The  next  step  is  to  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  cone 
with  reeds  or  thatch,  as  in  the  figure.  The  interior  being  now 
secured  from  rain,  the  floor  ma;  be  paved  with  pebbles,  or  widi 
sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  endwise,  or  wiUi  brick- 
bats placed  on  end ;  and  the  interior  of  the  back  wall  may  be 
covered  with  strips  of  wood,  of  such  kinds  as  have  a  thin  bark, 
such  as  hazel,  birch,  &c.,  disposed  as  in  the  figure.  The  exte- 
rior of  this  wall  may  be  clothed  with  rough  bark,  such  as  that 
of  the  oak,  covered  with  lichens,  moss,  &c.  The  sofEts  of  the 
arches  should  also  be  covered  with  strips  of  smooth-barked 
trees,  with  the  bark  on ;  as  should  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cone,  which  forms  the  ceiling.     There  remains  only 
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to  fix  the  seat,  which  is  a  simple  bench,  atlached  to  the  wall 
behind,  and  with  supports  in  front. 

^g.  173.  is  another  design  for  a  rustic  seat  of  the  same  ge- 
neral character,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  more 
elaborBtely  finished.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bonnet 
roof,  instead  of  being  of 
thatch,    is   of    strips    of 
wood  with  the  bark  on, 
^closely  joined,  so  as  to 
exclude  rain.     The  seat 
is  also  more  elaboralety 
finished. 
1       From   r,  in  Jig.  168. 
r  p.457.)the  walk  proceeds 
along  a  uniform  surface 
tos;    where   there   may 
be  a  Doric  temple  con- 
structed in  rustic  work,  or  any  other  buildinf;  that  the  proprietor 
may  think  desirable.  We  have  mentioned  a  Doric  temple,  because 
it  admits  of  the  interior  being  fitted  up  as  a  good  room.     Iliis 
room   might   be  a  billiard-room,   or  a   place  for  occasionally 
drinking  tea  or  dining   in ;    or   for   a  children's  party,  or   a 
dance;  or  for  stationing  a  band  of  music  in,  on  extraordinary 
occasions ;  or  it  might  be  a  place  for  statues,  minerals,  models, 
or  other  objects  in  which  the  proprietor  was  curious.     Instead 
of  one  large   room,  there  might  be  two  open  por^coes,  back 
to   back,   with   a   small   room   between    them   communicating 
with  both  ;  in  which  case,  the  portico  of  the  end  next  the  house 
would  make  a  good  object  to  be  seen  from  the  windows ;  while 
from  a  seat  in  it  would  be  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  con- 
servatory front  of  the  house;  and  the  seat  in  the  other  portico, 
at  the  back,  would  command  the  interesting  distant  prospects 
indicated  in^s.  160.  to  165.,  p.  452,  453. 

The  walk  is  continued  from  s,  in  J^.  168.  p.  457.,  till  it  joins 
that  round  the  kitchen-garden  at  /,  thus  completing  the  tour  of 
the  place.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  increase  the  number 
of  walks,  and  to  conceal  them  from  one  another  by  strips 
of  evergreens  in  some  places,  and  by  raised  mounds  of  turf  in 
others ;  but  we  have  preferred  n  comparatively  simple  style  for 
laying  out  this  place,  and  have  indicated  no  more  walks  than 
what  are  likely,  under  common  management,  to  be  kept  in 
good  order.  We  have  carefully  avoided  laying  down  any 
branch  walks  fr<»n  the  circumferential  walk  p  q  r  s  t,  towards 
the  approach,  the  house,  or  the  flower-garden ;  not  only  because 
we  wished  to  preserve  the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  lawn  (which 
u  H  2 
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we  consider,  when  combined  with  the  concealnieDt  of  the 
boundaries  by  planting,  as  the  best  means  for  giving  dignitj 
and  extent  to  a  place),  but  also  because  we  wished  to  beep  an 
uninterrupted  glade  of  turf  from  dxo  x,  by  u,  r,  and  n,  for  those 
to  take  exercise  in  who  prefer  turf  to  gravel  for  walking  on ;  and 
also  as  a  place  where  children  may  learn  to  rid&  (See  the  open 
spaces  among  the  trees  in  the  plao^.  17+.)  We  have  shown 
no  walk  from  y  to  2,  leaving  that  situation  as  a  fit  place  for  an 
at-chery-grouncl^  should  one  be  thought  desirable. 

The  width  of  all  the  walks  in  the  pleasure^round  we  propose 
to  be  6  fl. ;  and  we  have  already  given  directions  £>r  their  exe- 
cution in  the  best  manner.     (See  p.  419.) 

PlatUing.  The  general  disposition  uf  the  trees  «nd  shrubs  is 
exhibited  in  the  plan  y%.  l?^. ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  indicate 


the  distribution  of  the  leading  genera.  The  first  pcunt  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  in  order  to  harmonise  the  wood 
within  the  ring-fence  with  the  trees  in  the  hedgerows  or  strips 
beyond  it,  a  few  trees  should  be  planted  within,  of  the  same  kinds 
as  those  withouL  For  example,  in  ^.  174.,  there  are  elms  in 
two  narrow  slips  beyond  the  boundary  at  a;  and,  ther^ore, 
there  must  be  a  few  elms  of  the  same  kind  scattered  among  the 
other  trees  within.  At  £,  Uiere  are  some  Lombardy  poplars  in 
the  foreground  of  the  exterior  scene ;  and,  therefore,  two  or  three 
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of  the  same  species  are  planted  within  the  boundary.  At  Cf 
there  are  some  sweet  chestnuts  without ;  and,  consequently,  some 
are  planted  in  the  interior.  From  d  to  e,  there  is  an  extensire 
plantation  of  larches  in  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  this  plantation  to  the  newly  formed  residence,  a  good 
many  larches  must  be  planted  in  the  enclosed  grounds.  At^ 
the  exterior  plantation  is  a  natural  oak  wood;  and,  therefore, 
Qu^rcus  peduncullkta  and  Q.  sessiliflora  are  the  prevailing  trees 
in  the  interior.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable  to 
have  the  same  sorts  of  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  ring-fence,  but 
even  to  allow  portions  of  the  old  hedgerows,  with  the  trees  in  them, 
to  remain  in  the  improved  grounds,  in  order  to  harmonise  what  is 
within  with  what  is  without ;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  should 
never  be  attempted,  except  where  its  eflect  in  appropriating  the 
adjoining  grounds,  as  well  as  in  harmonising  the  general  land- 
scape as  a  whole,  will  be  such  as  to  silence  all  objections.  All 
the  trees  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the  interior 
of  the  ring-fence  with  the  scenery  without,  in  such  a  case  as 
that  before  us,  need  not  exceed  50  or  60;  and  it  will  most  com- 
monly happen  that  these  may  already  exist  in  the  condemned 
hedgerows,  or  in  scattered  groups  in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  the  plan  J^.  154.  p.  448.  The  trees  in 
the  old  hedgerows  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  save, 
will  only  want  to  be  freed  from  the  thorns  and  other  hedge  plants 
(except  a  few  left  to  group  with  them),  and  to  have  the  ground 
about  them  levelled  down  and  smoothed.  The  groups  already 
existing  may  either  be  thinned  out  or  added  to,  as  may  be 
found  requisite. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  in  the  geometric  style  of 
laying  out  grounds,  the  mode  of  harmonising  a  residence  with 
the  surrounding  country  was,  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a 
continuation  of  those  avenues  and  lines  of  trees  which  formed 
part  of  the  residence.  This  implied  the  possession  of  the 
grounds  beyond  the  park  fence ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case  in 
the  modern  style,  a  few  groups  without  the  boundary  fence, 
of  the  same  kind  of  trees  as  those  within,  will  effect  the  same 
object.  This  used  to  be  frequently  done  when  a  park  or  parks 
were  surrounded  by  a  common :  and  Hounslow  Heath  was 
formerly  clumped,  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  country  seats  of 
Syon,  Sign  Hill,  &c. ;  as  Cobham  Common  was,  to  appropriate 
it,  in  the  eye  of  exclusive  taste,  to  Claremont  and  Esher. 

All  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  to  be  introduced  in 
order  to  complete  this  residence,  we  intend  to  plant  without 
fences,  and  to  place  at  such  distaiices  as  that  they  will  not 
require  any  thinning  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  ground  on 
which  these  are  to  be  planted  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
trenched  and   drained,   and  even,  where  necessary,    manured, 
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before  planting  it;  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  hSl 
to  thrive  rapidly,  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  to  attain 
the  size  of  the  trees  ten  years  planted  of  which  portraits  are 
given  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum^  and  as  will  be  indicated, 
also,  in  the  catalogue  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  be  fmea 
at  the  end  of  this  work.  During  the  ten  years'  growth  of 
these  trees,  we  would  not  allow  any  grass  or  weeds  to  grow 
within  several  feet  of  their  stems;  but,  at  the  same  time^  we 
would  not  dig  the  surface,  but  only  hoe  it,  to  destroy  the 
weeds,  and  fork  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  S  or  4  inches,  to 
render  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  to  admit 
air  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  rise  up  near  the  surface.  We 
would  not,  during  the  same  period,  prune  off  any  of  the  side 
branches,  except  such  as  had  begun  to  decay ;  leaving  each  tree 
and  shrub  to  assume  its  natural  shape. 

Some  will  imagine  that  a  plantation  in  which  the  trees  are 
at  such  a  distance  apart  will  appear  thin ;  and  this,  we  allow, 
will  be  the  case  for  two  or  three  years  at  first;  but  in  the 
fourth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  branches  extending 
themselves,  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  richness  and  mas- 
siveness  in  such  a  plantation,  which  plantations  as  thick  as  they 
are  generally  made  never  acquire  at  any  age.  There  is  not  a 
greater  mistake,  nor  one  more  commonly  made  by  practical 
gardeners,  no  less  than  by  amateurs,  than  that  of  planting 
thick,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  that  shall 
not  be  seen  through ;  and  which  shall  thus  become  a  screen  to 
objects  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
true  and  only  mode  of  producing  a  dense  mass  of  trees  or 
shrubs  is,  to  plant  so  thinly  as  to  admit,  of  each  tree  or  shrub 
becoming  clothed  with  branches  from  the  ground  upwards*  A 
plantation  of  this  kind,  of  only  two  trees  or  shrubs  in  depth 
(the  plants  being  inserted  alternately),  will,  as  soon  as  tb^ 
branches  touch,  form  an  effectual  screen ;  whereas  a  plantation 
of  scores  of  trees  in  depth,  if  the  plants  are  so  close  together  as 
to  draw  one  another  up,  and  leave  the  stems  without  side 
branches,  will  be  every  where  seen  through.  Any  one  may 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  strips  of  plantations  along  .  road 
sides,  made  to  shut  out  the  public  road  from  gentlemen's  parks 
or  pleasure-grounds.  At  the  distance  at  which  the  house  is 
placed,  the  road  is  concealed  from  its  windows  by  the  heads  of 
the  trees;  but  the  spectator  riding  along  the  road  sees  through 
between  their  stems  without  any  difficulty*  The  immense  masses 
of  wood  in  Kensington  Gardens  being  without  undergrowth, 
and  never  having  been  thinned,  are  seen  through  in  every 
direction,  though  some  of  them  are  a  thousand  feet  in  depth ; 
and  thus  (now  that  the  old  yew  hedges  planted  by  London  and 
Wise  have  been  cut  down)  there  is  not  a  single  space  on 
which  the  imagination  can  rest  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
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gardens.  A  plantation  which  is  thinly  planted  has  this  other  great 
advantage ;  viz.  that,  while  it  cannot  be  seen  through,  it  can  be 
seen  into :  its  margin,  instead  of  being  a  line  of  naked  stems, 
forms  a  succession  of  prominences  and  recesses,  each  varied 
more  or  less  in  form,  and  in  light  and  shade ;  and  thas  consti- 
tuting a  rich  and  varied  boundary,  instead  of  a  meagre  and 
monotonous  one.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  which  we  are 
more  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  or  our  readers,  than  the 
necessity  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  thinly,  and  of  thinning 
out  afterwards,  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth,  so  as,  in 
general,  to  keep  them  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards ;  and 
always  to  do  so  when  the  object  is  concealment 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  setting 
out  from  the  natural  oak  wood  (y*  in  /%.  174.  in  p.  468.),  we 
would  introduce,  from  that  point  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and 
along  both  sides  of  the  approach  road  from  the  entrance  lodge 
to  the  house,  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Qu^rcus 
that  would  grow  freely  in  the  given  locality.  All  the  ever* 
green  varieties  of  Quircus  Cerris  we  would  make  use  of  over 
the  tunnel,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  hollow  of  which  the  tunnel 
walk  forms  the  bottom ;  and  all  the  other  evergreen  oaks,  such 
as  Quercus  /^lex,  the  cork  tree,  &c.,  we  would  introduce 
next  the  house ;  partly  because  these  species  will  not  grow  so 
high  as  to  overpower  it,  and  partly  to  vary  the  appearance  of 
the  domestic  offices.  As  secondary  trees,  we  would  introduce 
along  the  approach  the  maples  and  sycamores,  which  will  con- 
trast well  with  the  oaks  with  which  they  are  mingled,  from  the 
earliness  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and  from  the  interesting 
nature  of  both  in  many  species.  Along  with  the  oaks  and  acers, 
we  would  also  plant  a  few  spring-flowering  trees,  such  as  the 
ommental  crab  trees,  laburnums,  and  amelanchiers,  to  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene  at  that  season ;  some  summer-flowering  trees, 
such  as  the  difierent  kinds  of  horsechestnut,  pavias,  and  robinias, 
to  give  beauty  during  summer;  and  some  of  the  autumn  showy 
fruit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  large-fruited  thorns,  S6rbus 
hfbrida,  &c.;  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  appearance  at  that  season. 
We  would  introduce  no  shrubs  along  this  approach,  except  such 
as  the  holly,  the  yew,  and  the  box,  which,  as  they  grow  up, 
take  the  character  of  low  trees.  The  box  trees  should  be  most 
numerous  near  the  house ;  and  the  hollies  and  yews  over  the 
tunnel  and  along  the  banks  of  the  sunk  walk.  None  of  these  tfees 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another,  or  to  the  road, 
than  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.;  but  the  common  and  Turkey  oaks 
may  be  as  much  as  20  or  30  feet  apart  at  planting ;  and  no  nurse 
trees  whatever  ought  to  be  planted  along  with  them,  however  bleak 
the  situation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and  others  already  given 
in  p.  433.     The  ground  being  trenched  and  in  good  heart,  and 
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having  neither  weeds  nor  nurses  to  extract  the  nourishmait  from 
the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  and,  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  air,  and  wind,  on  every  side,  will]  become 
bushy  vigorous  plants,  capable  of  resisting  violent  winds,  from 
whatever  direction  they  may  come.  If  drawn  up  by  nurses,  they 
will  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  period ;  but,  being  de- 
prived by  the  nurse  of  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  also  precluded  by  the  same  false  friend  from 
enjoying  the  light  and  air  on  the  sides,  they  will  be  without 
lateral  strength  or  beauty*  Hence,  a  long  period  of  stagnation 
occurs  in  all  plantations  that  have  been  forced  £>rward  by 
nurses,  as  soon  as  these  are  withdrawn,  and  the  trees  are  left  to 
be  weaned  by  time  and  the  weather. 

In  the  south-east  angle,  where  accident  has  placed  a  number 
of  larches,  we  would  introduce  all  the  species  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  that  could  be  admitted  in  a  place  of  this  extent ;  dis- 
tributing them  along  the  southern  boundary,  among  a  few  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  also  along 
the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason.     The  trees  that  are  scattered  on  the  lawn,  we  would 
have  chiefly  of  the  low  or  middling-sized  kinds,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  the  house.     Among 
these  we  would  include  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  tree  thorns, 
all  the  crabs,  a  number  of  fruit  trees  of  the  kinds  most  orna- 
mental  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  trees  be- 
longing to  the  order  T^osaceae.     In  this  way,  we  would,  in  this 
residence  of  ten  acres,  include  every  species  and  variety  of  tree 
and  shrub  that  would  endure  the  open  air  in  the  given  climate ; 
being  careful  to  admit  only  a  few  of  such  kinds  as  grow  very 
rapidly,  or  to  a  great  height ;  such  as  some  species  of  poplar 
and  willow,  and  some  varieties  of  the  English  eluu     OF  these 
very  rapid-growing  lofty  trees,  there  are  about  a  score  which 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  omit  altogether  in  a  place 
like  wis,   of  small  extent,   and  nearly  flat.     With  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  all  the  other  trees,  we  have  already  (p.  432.) 
laid   down   the  general   principles;   and   it  ought   to   be  the 
business  of  the  landscape-gardener,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
to   mark  the   situation   of  every   particular    tree  and   shrub» 
with  its  name,  on  a  ground  plan;  but  such  a  plan  (of  which  a 
specimen  is  given  in  fig.  75.  in  p.  254.)  would  obviously,  in  the 
present  case,  be  much  too  large  for  our  pages.     We  cannot, 
however,  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that 
a  working-plan,  indicating  the  precise  situation  of  every  tree 
and  shrub,  is  essential  in  every  small  place,  where  the  object  it 
to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage*     Even  an  experienced 
Uindscape-gardener,  when  laying  out  a  small  villa,  without  such 
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a  guide,  will  be  liable-  to  err,  by  admitting  too  many  of  one 
species  or  variety,  and  too  few,  perhaps,  of  another ;  by  omitting 
some  altogether ;  and  by  planting  others  in  wrong  situations. 
In  short,  the  mature  consideration  which  is  required  for  the 
landscape-gardener,  before    he    can  make  a  proper   working 
plan   for  tne  plantations,  is  one    of  the  greatest  securities, 
not  only  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  the 
maintenance  of  doe  proportion  among  the  kinds  of  trees  em- 
ployed, and  for  the  general  taste  of  the  place,  as  far  as  trees  are 
concerned.     Another  advantage  of  having  the  situation  of  every 
particular  tree  and  shrub  marked  on  the  plan,  with  a  corre- 
sponding list  of  their  names,  is,  that  no  nurseryman  or  jobbing 
gardener,  who  may  be  employed  to  execute  the  planting,  can 
have  any  pretence  for  sending  in  more  trees,  or  trees  and 
shrubs  of  other  sorts,  than   are   indicated   in   the  plan ;   un- 
less, indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  nurseryman  or  jobbing 
gardener  pretends-to  improve  the  plan  of  the  landscape-gardener, 
and  having,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  talking,  got  the  ear  of 
his  employer,  the  latter  is  prevailed  on,  for  quiet's  sake,  to  yield 
to   the  proposed  alterations,  and  to   admit  trees  and  shrubs 
in  such  quantities   as,   in   some  cases,  entirely  to  destroy  the 
effect  which  the  landscape-gardener  intended  to  produce.     It 
is  well  known  that,  in  all  new  plantations,  especially  in  those 
made  in  the  grounds  of  small  suburban  residences,  the  plants 
are  now  generally  put  in  so  thick  as  almost  to  touch   each 
Other,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre,  even 
of  trees  alone;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  which 
we  recommend,  the  number  per  acre,  when  trees  alone  are  em- 
ployed, will  scarcely  ever  amount  to  a  thousand ;  and,  when  shrubs 
alone  are  planted,  to  not  more  than  between  two  and  three 
thousand,  according  to  the  small  or  large  size  which  the  kinds 
will  attain  when  fully  grown,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  when 
young.     Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wide  planting  is, 
that  no  thinning  will  be  required  for  several  years  afterwards : 
and  every  landscape-gardener  knows  that  the  effect  of  the  plan- 
tations, in  nine  tenths  of  newly  made  places,  is  most  materially 
injured  by  the  neglect  which  generally  takes  place  in   thinning, 
when  thinning  is   neglected  after  the  branches  of  the    trees 
touch  each  other,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  as  if  they  were  in  a 
nursery.     In  a  few  years,  the  more  tender  kinds  are  choked ; 
and  the  coarser  kinds,  filling  up  the  space  thus  left,  are,  in  their 
turn,  drawn  up ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
whole  presents  a  mass  of  naked  stems,  with  diminutive  tops : 
and,  if  thinning  is  then  had  recourse  to,  the  results  are  hideous, 
at  first,  in  regard  to  effect ;  and,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  from 
(he  wind  and  weather  being  admitted  where  they  never  were 
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before,  they  are  destructive  to  the  trees ;  which  eitber  gradoalljr 
decay,  and  at  last  die  standing,  or  are  blown  down  by  the  first 
violent  storm  of  wind. 

The  planting  of  the  kitchen-garden  with  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  considered  as  having  been  in  part  treated  of  in 
preceding  pages ;  and  it  will  be  given  systematically  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  suburban  horticulture. 

Execution.     All  that  we  have  said  hitherto  may  be  consi- 
dered as  only  committed  to  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  and  a 
report,  for  the  consideration  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 
When  these  are  approved  of,  the  next  step  is  to  carry  them  into 
execution.     This  is  sometimes  done  by  contract,  and  sometimes 
by  the  proprietor  employing  his  own  workmen,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  competent  manager ;  but,  most  frequently,  partly  in 
one  way  and  partly  in  the  other.     The  house,  oflSoes,  lodge, 
garden  walls,  and,  in  general,  all  that  belongs  to  architecture, 
may  be  done  by  contract,  provided  a  respectable  and  respon- 
sible builder  is  engaged  as  the  contractor,  and  not  beaten  down 
to  the  lowest  price  by  competition.     The  architect  who  designed 
the  buildings  should,  of  course,  have  the  general  inspection  of 
the  work  as  it  is  going  on ;  and  there  should  be  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  between   the  contractor  and   the  proprietor,  that 
alterations  or  deviations  from  the  plan  may  be  made  according 
to  separate  and  specific  agreements,  without  invalidating  the 
general  contract  entered   into  at  first.     Many  persons^  firom 
good  motives,  or  from  a  view  to  economy,  employ  a  carpenter 
or  builder  in  a  small  way,  whom  they  wish  to  encourage,  to 
carry  buildings  into  execution ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
error.   Tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of  business  are  genendly  de- 
ficient in  capital ;  and,  not  having  a  stock  of  seasoned  materials 
by  them,  they  never  can  do  justice  to  the  work.      The  charges 
of  such  persons  are,  also,  very  frequently  higher  than  those  of 
first-rate  builders.     We  could  give  the  history  of  many  houses^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  cost  firom  SOOL 
to  between  30,000^  and  40,000/.,  and  have  been  built  in  this 
manner ;  and  for  doing  which  the  owners  have  bitterly  repented 
ever  afterwards.  We  know  one  gentleman  who,  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, aided  by  that  of  his  carpenter  and  bricklayer,  laid  out 
upwards  of  40,000/.  in  endeavouring  to  execute  a  plan  for  a  man- 
sion, received  from  a  first-rate  architect ;  but,  in  doing  this,  not 
thoroughly  understanding  the  construction  of  a  certain  dome 
over  a  saloon,  it  has  become  depressed  at  one  part  of  the 
sides,  and  admits  rain  at  the  haunches  of  the  arch.  Another  gen* 
tleman  commenced  the  building  of  a  house  on  the  day-work  sys* 
tem,  which,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  will  cost  him  three  times  more 
than  he  ever  contemplated  laying  out.     B.,  a  wealthy  merehant 
about  to  retire,  employed,  to  build  a  country  house,  a  very 
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worthy  carpenter,  who  had  married  his  wife's  maid,  and  also  had 
become  a  master  in  a  small  way  :  but,  whether  from  not  having 
supplied  him  regularly  with  ready  money,  or  from  some  other 
cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  certain  it  is,  that  unsea- 
soned timber  was  used  in  the  partitions,  roof,  and  floors ;  and  a 
▼ery  warm  summer,  that  of  1826,  happening  soon  after  the 
house  was  finished  and  taken  possession  of,  the  whole  of  the  par- 
titions shrank  and  twisted  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  large 
rents  in  the  plaster.  The  carpenter  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
employer  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls  had  given  way ;  but  this 
was  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  credited  by  any  one.  The 
rents  in  the  plaster  of  the  partitions  were  filled  up  with  putty  in 
some  places,  and  with  stucco  in  others ;  but  they  are  still  coniipi- 
cuous,  and  must  necessarily  remain  so  till  the  lath  and  plaster  are 
stripped  off,  and  the  stud-work  reclothed.  The  whole  of  the 
boarded  floors  in  this  house  shrank  so  much,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  be  twice  taken  up  and  relaid ;  and  all  the  ceilings  are  cracked. 
Another  merchant  in  a  smaller  way,  a  few  years  ago,  built  a 
house  in  the  country,  which  cost  him  2000/.,  and  employed  a  very 
respectable  jobbing  carpenter  that  he  had  confldence  in,  from 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  employ  him  in  petty  jobs  in 
town :  but  confidence  is  often  the  result  of  habit,  want  of  enquiry, 
or  indolence ;  and  this  confidence  may  be  deserved  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  one  point,  or  in  several,  and  yet  not  be  applicable  to 
all  that  that  individual  will,  or  is  even  entitled  to,  undertake* 
In  this  case,  the  London  carpenter  and  joiner,  who  could  pro- 
cure whatever  credit  was  wanting  for  the  execution  of  little  jobs 
that  he  executed  from  time  to  time,  under  the  immediate  eye,  it 
may  be  said,  of  his  timber-merchant,  could  not  so  readily  do 
this  in  the  case  of  a  more  extensive  contract  for  an  erection  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  never  before  been  employed ;  and  where, 
as  his  timber-merchant  well  knew,  if  his  employer  did  not,  he 
had  to  purchase  his  experience,  and  that  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  others,  from  having  himself  nothing  to  lose.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes,  chalk  lime,  instead  of 
stone  lime,  was  employed  for  the  outside  walls,  and  unseasoned 
timber  for  the  carpentry  of  the  house,  as  well  as  for  the  joinery* 
The  joints  of  the  brickwork  were  soon  obliged  to  be  raked  out, 
and  filled  in  with  tuck  and  puck;  and  there  is  not  a  single  door 
in  the  house  that  has  not  shrunk  and  twisted ;  nor  a  window- 
sash  that  does  not  ratde  in  the  frames  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  want  of  ventilation  in  this  house,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  chimney  that  does  not  draw  well ;  but  the  causes 
which  produce  these  effects  render  the  rooms  so  cold  in  winter, 
that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  heated  by  the  largest  fires.  In 
all  the  larger  windows,  the  panes  have  been  cracked  by  the 
twisting  of  the  sash-bars;   and  it  is  needless  to   say  that  the 
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partitions  and  the  floors  are  warped  and  rent,  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  To  employ  first-rate  workmen,  and  supply  them  with  ready 
money  for  purchasing  all  the  materials,  is  a  mode  often  resorted 
to,  under  the  idea  of  economy ;  but,  however  excellent  and  honest 
the  workmen  employed  may  be,  and  however  well  they  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  various  details  of  house-building,  they  must 
necessarily  be  without  the  experience  of  the  master-builder,  who 
has  built  several  houses  of  different  sizes;  and  thus  be  liable  to 
be  wrong  in  judging  of  what  will  suit.     The  persons  selling  the 
materials  will  also  naturally  keep  their  best  articles  for  their  best 
customers;  and  thus  the  purchaser  of  small  quantities  will  not 
be  able  to  get  his  materials  either  so  good  or  so  cheap.      We 
acknowledge  that  it  seems  hard,  to  lay  down  rules  which  are 
calculated   to   prevent   the   mechanic   or  tradesman  who   has 
no  capital  from  ever  bettering  his  condition ;    but  we  cannot 
help  it.     We  merely  state  facts,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
formed  on  them.     In  another  house,  built  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  more  or  less 
aggravated  or  alleviated,  in  consequence  of  employing  an  igno- 
rant plumber,all  the  lead  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  too 
thin,  and  was,  consequently,  raised,  cracked,  and  twisted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  was  obliged  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
lead  of  a  thicker  quality  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer ;  and 
all  the  water-closets  were  obliged  to  be  altered.     One  of  these, 
a  self-acting  patent  one,  which  cost  double  the  usual  expense^ 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  plumber's  attempting  to  improve  its 
construction,  while  setting  it  up.    On  enquiry  into  the  history  of 
this  plumber,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  business,  but  that,  having  failed  in  a  totally 
different  trade,  in  another  part  of  London,  he  had  set  up  as  a 
plumber  on  the  faith  of  public  ignorance.     In  this  manner  many 
persons  about  the  metropolis  set  up  as  petty  masters  in  businesses 
which  they  have  never  been  regularly  taught.    Every  one  knows 
that  the  occupations  of  coal-merchant,  wine-merchant,  publican, 
and  coffeehouse-keeper,  are  universal  resources  to  persons  not 
regularly  brought  up  to  any  trade;  but  those  of  petty  builders, 
plumbers,  glaziers,  bricklayers,  upholsterers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  trades  and  professions,  are  also  the  resources  of  persons 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  original  pursuits.   To  these 
examples  of  bungled  houses,  we  could  add  hundreds  of  other 
cases,  some  of  Which  would   hardly  be  credited  by  our  readers, 
which   have   come   under  our  observation  during  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  during  all  which  time  our  attention  has  been 
constantly  directed  to  the  subjects  of  building,  planting,   and 
gardening.     We  shall  only  add,  that  our  decided  opinion  is, 
that,  whether  a  shed  or  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  the  cheapest 
mode,  as  well  as  the  best,  is  to  employ  a  first-rate  builder. 
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Tfae  principal  planting  about  the  place,  including  the  trench- 
ing and  levelling  of  the  sround,  the  formation  of  the  approach 
and  walks,  and  also  the  laving  out  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
may  be  executed  by  contract,  by  a  respectable  nurseryman.  In 
general,  however,  whether  in  small  or  large  places,  the  work  will 
be  more  carefully  done,  and  not  at  much  more  expense,  by  em- 
ploying a  first-rate  head  gardener,  who  is  to  be  continued  after* 
wards,  to  manage  the  garden ;  and  allowing  him  to  execute  the 
work,  partly  by  letting  it  out  in  small  jobs,  and  partly  by  day* 
work.  Trenching,  digging  drains,  excavating  for  roads  or 
walks,  and  even  smoothing  and  levelling,  may  all  be  done  by 
the  job ;  and,  wherever  work  can  be  thus  executed,  it  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  best  mode  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  workmen.  Much,  however,  in  this  case,  de- 
pends on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  head  gardener 
in  letting  out  the  work ;  and  his  attention  in  seeing  it  properly 
executed. 

Whether  the  buildings  or  the  plantations  ought  to  be  com- 
menced first,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  being  variously 
answered,  according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  place  is  exten- 
sive, and  much  planting,  wholly  detached  from  buildings,  is  re- 
quired, all  the  plantations  may  be  commenced  two  or  three  years 
before  the  buildings ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  that  before 
us,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  planting  is  connected  with  the 
house  and  offices,  or  the  kitchen-garden,  or  borders  the  ap- 
proach road,  all  the  buildings  ought  to  be  completed,  at  least 
exteriorly,  before  even  the  ground  is  levelled  or  trenched  for 
planting :  even  the  cartage  of  materials  to  the  house  along  the 
approach  road  will  endanger  young  trees  bordering  on  it ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  much  better  not  to  plant  them  till  the  road  is 
made. 

The  first  actual  step  in  executing  the  buildings,  more  par- 
ticularly the  house  and  offices,  is  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  for 
the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  other  workmen,  both  as  a  place 
for  working  in,  and  to  enable  them  to  lock  up  their  tools,  &c ; 
the  next  is  to  mark  out  the  foundations,  and  to  have  them  exca- 
vated ;  and  the  third,  which  ought  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as 
the  first  and  second,  is  the  procuring  and  laying  down  materials. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  and  the  last  workman 
connected  with  erecting  any  building  is  the  carpenter.  He  is  re- 
quired to  construct  skeleton  squares  or  triangles,  before  the 
ground  is  broken  for  the  foundations,  or  a  single  brick  or  stone 
can  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  angles  of  the  foundations  may  be 
truly  correct;  and,  as  the  building  proceeds,  he  is  employed  in 
preparing  and  placing  the  flooring,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  and 
interior  fittings,  to  the  last  step  in  joinery,  viz.  that  of  putting 
the  finger-plates  on  the  doors,  after  the  painting  and  papering 
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have  been  finished.  Hence  it  is  that  carpenters  (including 
under  this  term  joiners)  know  more  about  the  detail  of  exe- 
cuting buildings,  than  any  other  person  connected  with  them, 
not  even  excepting  the  architect ;  and  hence,  also,  the  carpenter, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  invariably  be  found  the 
roost  intelligent  mechanic  on  an  estate,  as  connected  with  con- 
struction;  as  the  gardener  will  generally  be  found  tlie  most 
intelligent,  as  connected  with  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  of 
a  country  residence,  therefore,  find  himself  reduced  so  as  to  be 
only  able  to  keep  two  men  to  look  after  it,  these  two  should  be 
the  carpenter  and  the  gardener.  Remarks  of  this  kind  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  out  of  place;  but,  this  book 
being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  them  likely 
to  be  useful;  and  it  is  consistent  with  our  plan  to  introduce 
them  incidentally  rather  than  systematically. 

The  walks,  situation  of  the  trees,  &c.,  are  easily  marked  out  on 
the  ground,  by  driving  stakes  or  pins  in  the  direction  of  the 
lines  representing  them  in  the  plan.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
squares  already  marked  out  and  indicated  on  the  ground,  and  by 
stakes,  with  numbers  on  them,  having  been  driven  in  at  the 
angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  squares*  If 
these  squares  should  not  have  been  formed,  or  if  the  stakes 
indicating  them  should  have  been  taken  up,  or  partly  mis- 
placed, then  the  squares  ought  to  be  laid  out  afresh,  remem- 
bering  to  keep  tb^  imaginlr^  lines  which  form  their  sides 
correctly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west 

Estimate  of  Expetise.  As  we  have  given  no  detailed  plan  of 
the  house  and  offices,  no  special  estimate  can  be  given  of  their 
cost;  but  we  may  state  that  a  very  capital  house,  offices,  con- 
servatory, &c.,  for  such  a  property,  may  be  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  of  brick,  and  covered  with  cement, 
for  from  7000/.  to  10,000/.  The  garden,  including  the  walls, 
the  structures  in  the  forcing-ground,  the  gardener's  house,  &c., 
may  cost  1000/.  more;  and  the  tunnel,  the  walks,  the  plant- 
ations, and  the  ornamental  buildings,  from  1000/.  to  SOOO/*  ad- 
ditional. In  short,  such  a  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  may  be  considered  as  costing  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/. ; 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  which  will 
vary  from  200/.  to  300/.  per  acre,  if  in  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion. •  In  some  places,  the  ground  will  not  cost  half  this  sum, 
from  its  not  being  in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood,  or  not  being 
near  a  good  road,  &c.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
a  family,  to  occupy  such  a  residence  with  propriety  and  dignity, 
would  require  a  clear  income  of  at  least  2000/.  a  year.  But, 
though  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.  would  be  required  to  complete 
a  very  handsome  residence,  and  an  income  of  2000/.  a  year  to 
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occupy  and  keep  it  up  properly ;  yet  a  very  good  house,  gar* 
den,  &c.,  might  be  erected  for  2000/^  in  which  case,  the  resi- 
dence might  be  consistently  occupied  by  a  person  having  from 
£00/.  to  10002.  a  year. 

As  we  have  strongly  recommended  professional  men  to  be 
consulted  previously  not  only  to  building  and  planting,  but  even 
to  purchasing  a  property  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  resi- 
dence, it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  idea  of  the  charges  which 
surveyors,  architects,  and  landscape-gardeners  make  for  giving 
their  advice.  An  opinion,  or  a  visit,  may  be  obtained  at  from  one 
to  five  guineas,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  party  em- 
ployed ;  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses,  if  the  artist  should  be 
required  to  leave  his  home  to  look  at  the  premises.  If,  after  seeing 
the  grounds,  or  the  house,  or  both,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  written  report,  the  charge  for  that  report  would  be  one,  two,  or 
three  fees  more;  that  is,  at  the  utmost,  from  three  to  fifteen  gui- 
neas. If  plans  are  to  be  made,  the  charge  will  depend  on  their 
nature  and  extent ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  difier^nce  in 
the  price  charged  for  plans  is  as  different  as  the  price  charged  for 
single  visits ;  and  that  the  general  rule  by  which  the  artist  charges 
for  his  plans  or  his  reports  is,  the  time  which  he  is  occupied  in 
making  them.  Hence,  a  plan  or  report^  from  an  artist  whose 
charge  is  five  guineas  a  day,  would  cost  five  times  as  much  as  the 
same  plan  or  report  from  an  artist  who  charged  a  guinea  a  day.  It 
was  formerly  the  general  custom  for  architects,  and  it  is  still 
so  in  a  considerable  degree,  instead  of  charging  for  their 
plans,  to  charge  a  per-centage  on  the  amount  of  the  work  done, 
as  a  remuneration  both  for  the  plans  and  for  superintending 
their  execution ;  but  this  may  truly  be  called  an  absurd  mode 
of  remuneration,  since  it  implies  no  available  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  architect,  and  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  skill  required  for  the  designs  and  working-drawings  of  the 
most  elaborate  mansion  or  villa,  and  the  merest  accumulation 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  in  a  manufactory  or  barracks ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  overpays  the  architect  for  a  palace  or  church,  it 
does  not  pay  him  adequately  for  a  cottage.  It  used  also  to  be  the 
custom  formerly  for  the  architect  not  only  to  receive  a  per-cent- 
age from  his  employer,  but  also  another  per-centage  iVom  the 
builder,  or  the  different  tradesmen  employed  in  executing  the 
work  from  his  plans ;  so  that,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  the  nominal 
remuneration  usually  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  architect,  he 
was  often  in  the  actual  receipt  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  These  ex- 
travagant and  anomalous  charges  formed  one  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  building  companies,  who  at 
once  give  designs,  and  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  by  con- 
tract ;  not  only  without  charging  any  per-centage,  but  at  the  risk 
of  loss  (which  is  serious,  they  having  a  real  capital  to  lose). 
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if  they  should  have  deceived  themselves  in  forming  their 
estimates.  The  large  sums  paid  to  architects,  in  consequence  of 
the  mode  of  remunerating  them  by  a  commission  on  the  amount 
of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  which  has  led  to  the 
retardation  of  architecture  in  Britain.  It  has  deterred  persons 
from  employing  regular  architects,  and  either  prevented  them 
from  building  and  improving  at  all,  or  compelled  them  to  have 
recourse  to  builders,  carpenters,  and  persons  of  inferior  taste 
and  knowledge.  At  the  present  time,  when  this  kind  of  mo* 
nopoly  has  been  partly  broken  up,  and  architects,  in  many 
instances,  charge  by  the  day,  or  at  so  much  per  job,  twenty 
are  employed  for  one  that  was  consulted  thirty  years  ago>  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  handsome  buildings  have  been 
erected  all  over  the  country.  We  certainly  would  not  employ 
a  builder  to  make  a  design  for  anything  we  intended  to  erect, 
however  eminent  he  might  be ;  because  the  designs  from  such 
a  source,  being  generally  prepared  in  a  routine  manner  in  the 
builder's  o£Bce,  are  frequently  monotonous,  and  of  little  value 
with  reference  to  the  taste  displayed.  We  would  employ  an 
architect  whom  we  believed  to  be  a  man  of  genius ;  pay  him 
handsomely  for  his  designs ;  and  have  them  carried  into  exe« 
cution,  under  his  occa^pnal  inspection,  by  a  first-rate  builder* 

ManagentefU.  As  data  for  the  management  of  a  place  such 
as  that  we  have  decribed,  there  will  be  the  plan  of  the  drains 
from  the  house  and  offices,  left  by  the  architect,  as  suggested 
in  p.  419. ;  And  the  map  of  the  plantations,  with  the  drains 
through  the  lawn,  and  along  the  walks  and  approach,  and  the 
report,  &c.,  made  by  the  landscape-gardener.  The  latter  will 
show  when  thinning  must  be  commenced,  and  to  what  extent 
it  ought  to  b#  carried  in  order  to  produce  the  e£Bect  contem* 
plated  by  the  artist  It  will  always  be  necessary,  in  such  a 
place,  to  have  a  head  gardener  who  understands  his  business 
well ;  and  he  ought  to  have  two,  three,  or  more  men  under  him, 
according  to  what  the  proportion  of  the  lawn  which  is  to  be  mown 
is  to  that  which  is  to  be  covered  with,  trees  (and,  consequently, 
only  hoed  to  keep  down  the  weeds),*  and  to  that  which  is  to  be 
mown  for  hay,  or  hurdled  off  and  fed  by  sheep. 

Remarks.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that,  in  order  to  lay 
out  a  place  often  acres,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  plans,  seo 
tions,  vignettes,  reports,  &c.,  which  have  been  here  given, or  spoken 
of:  on  the  contrary,  a  single  working-plan,  such  as  fig.  174.  in 
p.  468.^  without  any  of  the  vignettes,  or  underground  sections,^ 
will  generally  be  enough ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  plan  must  be 
the  work  of  an  artist,  whose  mind  has  been  employed  in  study- 
ing the  situation,  and  the  kind  of  residence  to  be  produced, 
under  all  the  different  points  of  view  which  we  have  treated  of^ 
and  exhibited  in  the  other  plans ;  and  the  person  employed  to 
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execute  it  must  be  a  gardener  well  acquainted  with  bis  pro- 
fession, and  of  some  experience^  Our  object  in  going  so  much 
into  detail  has  been,  to  show  what  a  great  variety  of  points  require 
consideration  in  laying  out  grounds;  and  that»  to  do  tJiiis  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  not  a  single  step  ought  to  be  taken  without  the 
artist  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it:  and,  also,  to  show  how 
a  person  who  has  a  property,  or  has  purchased  ground  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,  may  have  such  plans  and  views  of 
it  and  the  surrounding  scenery  made  by  a  local  artist,  as  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  advice  of  a  landscape-gardener  at  a 
distance,  without  incurring  the  eixpense  of  his  travelling  to 
the  property.  If  we  can  induce  the  reader  to  enter  somewhat 
into  our  views  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  only  assist  him  in 
choosing  a  residence,  and  laying  one  out,  or  in  improving 
one  already  existing,  but  it  will  enable  him  to  derive  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  studying  the  defects  and  beauties,  and 
their  causes,  in  whatever  residence  may  come  before  him,  and 
give  him  an  intellectual  interest  in  residences  generally.  One 
error  we  must  guard  the  reader  against;  viz.  that  of  supposing 
that  a  small  place  of  ten  acres,  like  that  which  we  have  been 
treating  of,  requires  proportiotiately  less  skill,  care,  and  atten- 
tion than  a  place  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres:  the  com- 
parison does  not  hold  in  the  slightest  possible  degree.  Every 
essential  component  part,  whether  ornamental  or  useful,  is 
required  in  a  residence  of  ten  acres,  or  even  one  acre,  that 
is  found  in  a  residence  of  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  acres. 
The  difference  consists  merely  in  the  greater  magnitude  of  the 
parts  in  the  larger  residence,  and  in  some  of  the  parts  being 
carried  more  into  detail.  Hence,  the  professional  charges  for 
laying  out  a  small  place  will  always  be  much  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent)  than  those  for  laying  out  a  Targe  place. 

Hendan  Eectory.  {Jigs.  175.  to  179.)  — This  residence  is  se- 
lected in  order  to  show  what  may  be  effected  on  a  very  small 
spot  by  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  superior  description, 
by  the  distribution  of  green-house  plants  in  tubs  and  pots,  and 
also  by  combining  the  gardenesque  with  the  picturesque.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or  taste  displayed  in  laying  out 
this  place;  that  having  been  done  before  the  present  occupier, 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and 
gardening.  On  the  other  hand,  the  selection  of  the  plants  grown 
in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and  their  disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  masses  and  groups ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  managed ;  display  the  greatest 
taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  high  keeping  in  the  manage- 
ment, which  is  very  rarely  to  b^  met  with  in  either  small  or 
large  gardens.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
high  keeping  is  carried,  we  may  mention  that,  though  the  whole 
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space  occupied  by  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground  is  only  about 
an  acre  and  a  half)  yet  several  gardeners  are  kept ;  the  bead 
gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  a  man  who  ranks  high  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  foreman  is  also  a  very  superior  cultivator. 

Mr.  Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all 
natural  objects  which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  is  symmetry,  has  those  trees  and  shrubs  which 
he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner  brought  into  the  most 
perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up  or  down, 
inwards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small  almost  in- 
visible copper  wire;  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a 
tub  or  a  pot  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form, 
but  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or 
compose  gardenesque  masses,  are  individu^ly  so  treated ;  and, 
standing  as  they  do  a  few  inches  apart  from  each  other,  the 
separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  from  seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden. 

That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altogether  unique  in  a 
gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  Conifers  in  pots ;  as 
remarkable  in  its  way  as  the  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
which  was  maintained  for  so  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing and  describing  the  kinds  of  fruit,  by  that  celebrated  pomo- 
logist.  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau-Dietz,  the  author  of  Obst^Oran^ 
gerie  in  Scherben.  Tliese  Conifers  are  in  pait  set  oat  on  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  season,  and  in  part  kept  under  glass ;  and 
all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautifully  symmetrical 
shapes  that  are  any  where  to  be  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is 
the  business  of  one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the 
Cupr^ssinae ;  in  other  words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias, 
dammaras,  cypresses,  dacrydiums,  junipers,  and  arbor  vitass,  iii 
pots.  They  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered,  accurately  tied 
into  shape,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  this  kind  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value ;  one,  a  dacry- 
dium,  in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  rarity. 
The  same  plan  of  dividing  the  labour  of  the  place  is  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  dahlias,  which,  from  the  day  they  are  planted  out 
till  the  time  the  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  are  con- 
stantly under  the  care  of  one  individual.  Another  man  is  solely 
occupied  in  propagating  by  cuttings  or  otherwise;  and  one 
is  kept  as  a  man  of  all  work,  to  assist  the  others,  and  to 
look  afler  the  walks.  The  duty  of  the  head  gardener  is  to  see 
that  the  rest  perform  the  several  works  assigned  to  them,  and,  in 
general,  to  be  careful  that  the  whole  is  kept  in  perfect  heidth 
and  order. 
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The  fence  which  separates  the  grounds  of  Hendon  Rectory 
from  the  road  which  leads  from  Hendon  to  Mill  Hill,  is  of  oak 
pales;  and  the  main  entrance  is  through  a  door,  also  of  oak. 
Besides  the  garden,  the  property  consists  of  a  grass  field,  of  3  or 
4  acres,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  hedge  with  oaks  and  elms, 
which  harmonises  so  well  witn  the  adjoining  fields  similarly 
enclosed,  that  the  limits  of  the  property  are  no  way  discernible. 
The  details  of  the  plan  <_fig.  176.)  are  as  under,  the  botanic 
names  being  those  used  by  Mr.  Lawrence :  — 

a,  Principid  entrance.     To  the  left  is  shown  a  small  path  in  on  ogee  direction 
leading  to  a  door,  ouening  into  the  court  of  offices  (n). 

b,  A  point,  from  which  the  view  Jig.  176.  is  obtained. 


nem  at  BmOm  Btderf.  I7S 

[■,  A  point,  where  the  spectator,  hsTiog  his  back  to  the  bouse,  sees  before  him 
a  narrow  strip  or  lawn,  with  handsome  syDiroetrical  plants  of  the  followiag 
kinds  :  —  Next  the  entrance  door,  Taxodium  (Ustichum  ;  then  Sophora  Ja- 
ptjoica  p^ndula ;  next, /'Inus  Jiii^Aiu,  D6h1ia,Taxddium  (Ustichum  nutans, 
iMhlio,  Plnua  rigida,  Tax6diun)  dtatichum  pkens.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
a  row  of  dwarf  hj'brid  rhododendrons,  as  a  marein  to  a  bank  of  common 
laurel,  cut  smooth  al>oTe,  with  standard  roses,  and  other  trees,  all  cat  into 
symmetrical  roundish  forms,  rising  through  it,  as  seen  ia^g.  1 75.,  which  forms 
a  very  singuUr  phalanx  of  objects,  end  serves  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and  prevent  hu  recollecting  (bat  he  is  so  very  near  the  boundary 
and  the  public  ra«d.  Tumine  round,  with  the  face  towards  the  house,  a 
number  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  are  displayed  on  a  rockwork  coro- 
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posed  entirely  of  crvstallised  spar.  The  walk  turns  round  to  the  entrance 
to  the  house ;  which  circumstance  corresponds  well  with  its  cottage  and 
unobtrusive  character,  and  is,  in  reality,  as  we  think,  in  better  taste  than 
if  the  walk  had  been  conducted  to  the  main  entrance,  with  a  sweep  like 
that  of  a  carriage  approach. 

d.  The  entrance  lobby  of  the  house.  e.  The  dining-room. 

fj  The  library,  which  opens  into  the  dining-room  with  folding  doors;  both 
rooms  being  intended  for  books.  g.  The  drawingroom. 

A,  Study.         t,  Kitchen.    ^     j^  Back-kitchen.         £,  Pantry.  i^  Dairy. 

m.  Court,  common  to  the  kitchen  and  stables,  with  folding  gates  to  the  pubhc 
road.         n,  Justice-room.         o.  Coach-house.        jei.  Two-stalled  stable. 

9,  Hame88*rooro.  r,  Dust4)ole. 

9,  Servants'  privy,  entering  from  a  winding  walk,  which  passes  from  the  stable 
court  to  the  garden. 

#,  Situation  where  there  is  a  handsome  Gothic  aviary  partially  concealed  by 
bushes,  and  containing  a  good  collection  of  birds;  Mr.  Theodore  Wil- 
liams, jun.,  being  much  attached  to  the  study  of  ormthology. 

If,  A  point  round  which  there  is  a  constdlation  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  in  pots,  besides  various  statuary  and  sculpturesque  objects.  Among 
the  hardy  trees  are,  Photlnia  serrulata  and  itnus  Pallastana ;  and  among  the 
green-hoiise  plants,  in  pots  and  vases,  are,  oranoes,  myrties,  fuchsias,  tree 
rhododendrons,  &c  The  view  from  this  spot,  looking  towards  o,  is  indi- 
cated in^.  177. 

r,  A  gardenesque  plantation,  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  is  kept  distinct, 
and  every  one  trained  into  a  symmetrical  shape.  The  mass  gradually  rises 
ftY>m  the  height  of  2  ft.'  round  the  roaroin,  to  the  middle,  which  is  7  or  8 
feet  high.    Among  the  plants  in  this  gardenesque  mass  are  the  following : — 

MagnoH^ese*  high,  and  3}  ft.  in  diameter ;  soil  half 

I  Magndlffl  trip^tala,  12ft.  high,  and  6  ft.       loam,  and  half  hoe  and  silver  sand. 

i  in  diameter.  C.  double  red,  5^  ft.  hich,  and  4  ft. 

M.  obovata.  wide  ;  half  loam,  and  half  bog  and 

M.  acuminikta,  9  ft.  hi^h,  and  8  ft.  in  di-       silver  sand. 

ameter  ;  in  bo^  soil  and  silver  sand.  C.  double  white,  34  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft. 

M.  glaiica,  7ft.  high,  and  3)  ft.  in  dia-       wide;  soil  half  foam,  and  half  nog 

meter ;  in  bog  and  loam.  and  silver  sand. 

M.  macrophf  11a,  5  J  ft.  high,  and  1|  ft.  C.  single,  5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide, 

in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  loam.  in  loam,  dung,  and  erit 

M.Thompsome2fMi,  14  ft.  high,and6ft.  T^ea  viridis,    1}  ft.   high  and  2ift. 

in  diameter;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver       wide. 

sand.  ^ 

j  M.  exoni^ris,  54  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  in  „,  .     ^^      ,  t^T^**  j  « is.     •  j 

diameter ;  in  bog,  loam,  and  sand.      ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  '^¥°'  ?»<»  ^  «-  ^**«  5 

m  loam,  dung,  and  gnt. 

fVmierkcesB, 

\                   IlHcium  floridanum,  3^  ft.  high,  and  Aqui/blidcete, 

j                       half  a  foot  in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  /^lex,  ydlow  painted  holly,  54  ft.  high, 

I                       silver  sand.  and  3^  ft.  wide  ;  in  loam,  dung,  and 

JBerberaces  S'^^* 

BSrberU  fescicul^ris,  3  ft.  high,  and   /•  wWte-maiTgined  holly,  6  ft.  high,  and 

2  ft.  wWe ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver    -  ^*^  r"^^'  '"  ^^'      ,  .  ^     . . 
.„„  J         »  >      o»  /^  Catnne,  5  ft.  higli,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 

m  loam  and  srit. 
PUtotpordoecB,  L  milkmaid  holly,  6  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

Pittdsporum   Tckra,  3  ft.  high,  and       wide ;  in  loam,  dung,  and  grit. 
3^  ft.  wide ;  m  loam,  bog,  and  sand.   /.  aneustifolia,  7  ft.  hi^,  and  3^  ft. 

wide ;  and  /.  a.  sc6tica,  6^  ft.  high, 
Tmu/romiaceae.  and  3}  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  bqg,  and 

Cam^llw  japdnica  quadrangularis,  6  J  ft.       silver  sand. 
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/.  DahoSm^  7  ft.  high,  and  3)  ft.  wide ;  Faccinium  ilrctost&phylos,  6  ft.  high, 

in  loam,  bog,  and  siver  sand.  and  4^  ft.  wide ;  in  bog. 
/.  Perddo  6J  ft.  hwh,  and  3ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  bog,  and  stiver  sand.  ,.     .      aapotaceae. 

^um^lia  tenax,  4|  ft.  high,  and  3}  ft. 

RAamnaciAr.  wide. 

i?h&mnus  illaternus  foliis   arg^nteis,  Laurhcea 

7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  in  loam,  -   ,          .....     _       .    *      r,  a  u«  u 

bog,  and  silver  sand.  Iautus  n^bihs  3  varieties,  Sift,  high, 

and  4  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and 

Ijegummdue.  sand. 

C^tisus  pygmae^,  6|  ft.  high,  and  1 J  ft.  Ei^»&or*ikce». 

„V^^  5  mj^*"  ^^  ^'        ^  . .  ^uxus  bale&rica,  5*  ft.  high,  and  2  ft. 

Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum,  7^  ft.  high,  wide  ;  in  loam  and  «lver  sand, 
and  3^  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  bog. 

^  Coryldce€e, 

^osacetg.  Qu^rcuB  SHiber,  5*  ft.  high,  and  8  ft. 

Photinia  semilata,  12^  ft.  high,  and  wide;  in  loam,  bog, and  sand. 

54  ft.  wide;  m  loam,  bog,  and  silver  Q. 'gramfintia,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 

««d-  wSeT  in  Ibam,  bog,Td  sand. 

AraMcecB.  Q.  /^lex,  2  varieties,  7  ft.  high,  an ^ 

Hidem  arbor&cens,  4§  ft.  high,  and  ^i  ^'  ^^^  5  "*  *<>*™  ^^  ^^^  P^^- 

4  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  dung.  Oledcetg 

Comdcete.  O^lea  europce^a,  7^  ft.  high,  and  1}  ft. 

Fibiimum  Tinus.  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft-  ^^VJ^  loam^bog,  and  "and. 

^jg                          ^  '  Chionanthus  virginica,  11  ft.  high,  and 

r.  T.  'liicida,  shining.leaved,    b\  ft.  ^  ^•.'^®  '  '"  ^^■™»  ^*  ^^  ^^^ 

high,  and  5  ft.  wide.  *"*<*• 

^  Taxdcea, 

Laranihacea^,  Tlixus  baccka,  7  J  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft. 

^urtf^  jap^nica,  S^ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide  ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand, 

wide  ;  m  loam,  bog,  and  sand.  71  b.  hibemica,  7^  ft.  high,  and  34  ft. 

„  .  >  wide  ;   in    loam,   bog,    and  silver 

Bncaceof.  ^^ 

^'rbutus  hybrida,  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  ^         x       -  • 

wide  ;  in  loam  and  silver  sand.  Comfenc,  $  Abietifup. 

A.  Pincers  hybrid,  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  Pinus  Cembra,  6^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  bog.  wide ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 

A,  procera,  4  ft.  h^h,  and  3  ft.  wide ;  P.  ponderosa,  5^  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  bog.  wide  ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 

A.  scarlet,  6  ft.  high,  and  5)  ft.  wide ;  ^^bies  Clanbrasiliaiui,  5  ft.  high,  and 
in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  boff.  2)  ft.  wide ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 

J2hodod^ndron,  scarlet  hybnd,  4|  ft.  Picea  Frkseri,  54  ft.  high,  and  4§  ft. 

high,  and  4} ft.  wide;  in  bog  and  wide;  in  loam,  Dog,  and  sand, 

silver  sand.  Cedrus  Libani,   2  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

B.  azaleoides,  6^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  20  years  old,  and  shaped  like 
wide ;  in  bog.  a  bee-hive. 

i2.  white,  44  ft.  high,  and  4|  ft.  wide ;  r«.ifrr^  «  Cu^A^sin^ 

JR.  ahacler^se,  5  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  Thikja  plidkta,  6}  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

wide ;  m  bog  and  silver  sand.  wide ;  in  loam  and  bog. 

jS.  cauc&siGum,  6^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  Taxddium  pendulum,  10  ft.  high,  and 

wide ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand.  3ft.  wide;  in  loam,  boff,  and  sand. 

M.  yellow  variety  3}  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  Junf penis  chin^nsis,  8  ft.  high,  and 

wide,  in  ditto  ;  and  16  other  hy-  3tt.  wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

brid  varieties,  the  greater  part  scar-  J.  su^ca,  5^  ft.  hish,  and  1}  ft.  wide ; 

let-flowered.  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
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The  ipectator,  rtandiiig  at  v,  with  hu  back  to  the  man,  sees  the  bouse  on 
two  udea  to  the  greatest  sdvanti^e,  as  in  Jig.  17B. ;  lookiiig  towanls  x, 
he  sees  b  fine  displa;  of  plants  in  pots  and  vases,  backed  by  a  dense  wood,  of 
which  some  ideamay  be  obtained  from  j^.  179.;  and,  looking  towards  h,  he  has 
also  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  intereatinc  objects.  Among  the  plants  in  the 
lawn,  in  front  of  v,  are,  BnigaAntia  suaveolens,  Hsgnotis  conspieua,  >4'bies 
Douglasn,  Taiodium  dfstichiun  niltans,  and  various  others,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  list  given  below, 

■D.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  with  elaborately  worked 
handles,  and  between  them  a  vase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  as  seen  in 
Jtg.  179.,  and  filled  with  Kerbtna  cfaamsdriRllia.  Between  this  vase  and  the 
walk  are,  a  fine  spemmen  of  Magnolia  conq)tcua,  and  one  of  Robtnio  Pseud- 
jfc^ia  tortudsa. 

',  A  bay,  onuuuented  with  a  series  of  standard  fachsias,  with  some  choice 

C'ant^  and  elegant  vases  in  &ont  of  them.  Among  these  plants  are,  Kahnia 
dfSlia,  Rhododendron  arb^reum  h^bridum,  and  a  standard  Ahodod^ndron 
p6nticiun.  A  handsome  vase  is  filled  with  Pelurda  phcEuIcea, 

The   fuchsias  and  myrtles  grown  in  tubs  and  pots,  and  set 

out  on  the  lawn  during  summer,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the 

following  kinds :  — 

Fuchva  gracilis,  8|  ft.  high,  head  6)  ft.  Fuchsia  riobosa  mi^or,  total  heigjit 
wide;  tub  2ft.  wide,  and  I  ft.  10 in.  6  ft.,  clear  stem  SJft.;  ^rowo  in  a 
high.  pot  1  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.  high. 

AnotberspecuDen,Bft.9in.  high,  head  Fuchsia  tenella,  grown  in  a  pot  I  ft. 
0)  ft.  in  diameta',with  a  clear  stem  of      9in.wide,  andof  the  same  height, 
4^  ft.,  and  6  in.  in  circumference ;      forms  a  r^ular  cone  10  ft.  6  in.  high, 
grown  in  a  tub  3  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.       and  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
10  b.  high.  Jf^rtus   communis   flora   pHao,    the 

Another  soectmen,  total  height  1(U  ft.,  common  double-blcusomed  myrtle, 
with  a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.,  the  head  total  height  61  ft.,  with  a  clear  stem 
5  ft.  in  diameter ;  grown  m  a  tub  I  ft.  of  8^  ^'  ^^  "C^  4'  ft.  in  'ti^nw*"' ; 
9  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  4  in.  tugh.  grown  in  a  tub  S  ft.  wide,  and   I  ft. 

Another  specimen,  in  all  respects  the       9  in.  hirii. 
same  as  the  last,  except  that  it  has  Two  handsome  standard  common  myi^ 
a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.  ID  in.  ties,  3  ft.  3io  high;  grown  in  pob 

F6clisia  cdnica,  totsl  height  ttj  ft.,  clear       10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  high, 
stem  5  ft.,  width  of  the  head  5  ft.  Two  atandanl  double-flowered  myr- 
9  in.;  nownin  a  tub  1  ft.  5  in.  wide,       ties,  of  the  tame  dimenstoos ;  grown 
and  1  ft.  3  in.  high.  in  pots  of  the  same  sixe. 
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The  more  remarkable  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  the 
\nyf,n  are  the  following:^ 

KanunctddcecB,  JTlex  A,  heteroph^Uum. 


Clematis,  several  species. 

Magn61ta  grandifldra. 
g.  lanceoUta. 
glauca. 

g.  Thompsontona. 
umbrella, 
acuminata, 
auriculata. 
macrophylla. 
consplcua. 
obovata. 

BerbeHicefls. 

Berberii  faadcularis. 
vulg^iris. 

Temiinm^jceBd. 

Camellia  viridis. 

japdnica  semidikplex. 

j.  riibro  pi^o. 

j.  41bo  pleno. 

J.  quadrangul^ris. 
Stuartts     Malachod^n- 
droD. 

Acerhcew. 
if  cer  cr^ticam,  8  ft.  high. 


A.  crassif&lium. 
A.  ferox. 
A.  echinatum. 
A.  ilavmn. 
A.  sen^ens. 
A,  4tro-margiiuLtum. 
A.  albo-pfctum. 
A,  aureo-'pictum. 
A.  scoticwn. 
A,  recurvum. 
bale&rica. 
Perddo, 
opaca. 
Daho6n» 
Catsme, 
myrtifdlia. 
laevigata. 

a  beautiful  unknown 
kind. 

HhamndceiT, 

JZMmnus  illat^mus. 
lattfolius. 
bale&ricus. 
vulgaris, 
^l^ber. 
mtegrifdlius. 
aureus. 


JEtcuidce€B, 

^sculus  rubiciinda. 

cornea. 

pallida. 
PMa  discolor   and    P. 


O^rasus  avium  mfiltiplez. 
Cotonf^sta  microph^Ua. 
Photinia  serrulita. 
P^rus  spect&bilia. 
Oratae^gus  Oxyadmtha. 

O.  prasVox. 

O.  coccfnea. 

O.  aiirea. 
RdasL,   100   dwarf  stan- 
dards of  the  very  best 
sorts. 

* 

Cafycanihdoetg. 
Calyc&nthus  fldridus. 

Qranatacetg, 
Piknica  (rran^tum. 

Philad^lphus  coronArius. 

Mfrtua  commihiis. 
c.  romana. 
c.  multiplex. 
Eucal^tus,  a   beaudfiil 
pendulous  species,  with 
oval  glaucous  leaves, 
growing  8  or  3  feet  in 
one  season. 


I^gumndae, 

Sopfitta   jap6nica    p^-  Pauiflordcea, 

dula,  6i  ft.  high,  and  ^.^mS^j^  cieriilea. 
5  n.  wide  ;  m  loam  and 

hog.  Groituldcea, 

flkva,  3  ft.  high,   and  S.  j«)6nfca.  10  ft.  high,  gy^  ,,  j„       g^^  ^^ 

3  ft.  wide  5  in  loam  and      and  6  ft.  wide  ,•  in  loam  and  4  ft.  wid^:  in  dung, 

•^^  «frS!'^^8ft.„'sr*^- 

u:_i«       J  o  A      -J      ^'  aipinum  var. 
h^and  S  ft.  wide ;  jj,  giiijnifaeum. 


P.  humilis. 


Sapmddcetg, 
Kolreuteria  panicul^ta. 

ntis  vulplna. 

Qeloitrhceis, 

Curtfstayiigfnea. 
£u6n^mu8     europshis 
Aliis  varieg&tis. 

Aqu^oSlbcea, 
riex  i4quifdlium. 


(xenista  virg^ta* 
PistiUna  Tlo^binthus. 
Cytisus  Xabiimum. 

L.  vari^kum  ilbum. 

woolg4ricus. 
ir\ex     europs^     flore 

pldno. 
EawMsta  microph;^lla. 

grandifldra. 
Oledjtschia  h6rrida. 
Gymnddadus  '*^»nftd^n»ifl. 
ilccU:ia  arm^ta. 
A,JyUbriwn, 


sanguii 

AraSdcete. 

HSden.  arbor^scens. 
canari^nsis. 
^dlix. 

H.  k\bo  varieglita. 
H,  fl^vo  vari^ta. 

HamameBddcea, 
ITamamMis  vii^g^inica. 

Loranikacea. 
Aiicuba  jap&mcA. 
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J?hodod^ndron    maxi- 
mum. 

dlbum. 

puipikreum. 

▼aneg^tum  foliis 
aiireis. 

azaleoides. 

hfbridum. 

Smitlm. 

arboreum. 

campanulslturo. 

catawbiense. 

barb^tum. 

dailricum, 

ferrugfneum. 

hirsutum. 

cauc&sicum. 

Ruaselltanttm. 

R.  with  lai^er  foliage 
and  flowers. 

anticul^nse  (?). 

magaoluefoHum ;  and 
about   50  scarlet 
varieties,  hybrids, 
&c. 
AzMea  indica. 

i.  &lba. 

punfcea. 

purpikrea. 

calendulllcea. 

c.  chrysol^cta. 

c.  ign^ens. 
Andr<5meda  floribunda. 

arb6rea. 
i4'rbutU8  CTnedo. 
riibra. 

erf  spa. 

canari^nsis. 

hfbrida. 

i4ndr&chne. 

lance's  hybrid. 
Faccinium  nitidum. 


Face.  ilrct08t4phylos. 

Myrshte^e. 
Mfrsine  reti^. 

Okdce€B, 
Phill^rea,  of  sorts. 
O^lea  europs^a. 

duxifolia. 
^fringa  vulgaris. 

▼.  &lba. 

p^ica. 

p.  dlba. 
Chion&nthus  virgfnica. 
i^V&xinus,     variegated 

white-leaved. 
F,  curled-leaved. 

Zaurus  Benzoin^  6  ft. 
high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 
in  loam  and  bog. 

ThtmeiaceiE^ 
/>&phne  Laur^la. 
p6ntica. 
coUina.  > 
napolittUia. 

i^ristoldchia  sipho. 

Eup^or6i^Uxas. 
^6xus  tmleirica. 

sempervirens    arbo- 

rescens. 
8.  a.  aig^tea. 
s.  a.  aurea. 

VrdcdceiB, 

jPlcus  C&rica. 

illnus  incisa. 

CoryldcetB,  in"  CupvlifercB, 

Qu^rcus  gramuntia. 
riex. 
/.  int^grifblia* 


Quereus  JTlex  serrata. 
/.  obl6nga. 
/.  .^folia. 
/.  crlspa. 
iSfiiber. 
cocdfera. 
Tumert. 
bicolor.  . 
tinctoria. 
cocdnea. 
palustris. 

pedunculAta. 
p.  foliis  variegkis. 
fastigiita. 
XyrktBL 
CMs. 

Lucombedna. 
Lucombedna  ndva. 
fern-leaved, 
viridis. 

ftdham^nsis,  or  den- 
tkta. 
-F^s    syWtica  yilid- 
folia,   the  fern-leaved 
beech. 

hediominhcece, 

Liquid&mbar  Styractflua. 

Taxdcete, 

Pododurpus  nuciferus. 

Pinna  Phi&ster. 
Pfnea. 

il'bies  Douglksn,  10  ft. 
high,  and  6  ft.  in  di- 
ameter ;  planted  in  a 
tub  suni  into  the 
ground  and  concealed. 

Cddrus  Libfini,  20  ft.  high. 

jRdscus  racemdsus. 


^,  A  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  to  the  rig^t  and  left  are  two  beds  of  select 
dwaif  dahlias.  Beyond  the  beds  of  dahlias  are  two  rustic  baskets  of  peW- 
goniums  ;  and  there  is  a  shell  filled  with  mesembrjranthemums.  The  other 
plants  are  select  spedes  of  pines,  firs,  and  Cupressmae.  • 

X,  A  strip  of  lawn,  bounded  on  the  south  bv  a  wire  fence,  which  separates 
it  from  a  paddock,  and  varied  with  beds  of  dahlias*  pelargoniums,  and  other 
showy  flowers.  On  the  north  of  this  strip  of  lawn  is  an  oblong  pond,  wdl 
stocked  with  water  lilies  and  gold  fish. 

4**  Shed  for  cows  or  horses. 

1,  Reserve  ground  for  proving  seedling  dahlias. 

2,  House  for  hurdles  for  divi£ng  the  paddock. 

3,  Compartment  entirely  devoted  to  dahlias,  which  are  planted  in  beds  3  ft. 
wide,  with  alleys  2  ft.  wide  between.  The  coUection  amounted,  in  the  year 
1837,  to  upwards  of  400  sorts,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  are  among 
the  best  in  existence. 
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4f,  4,  Kitchen-garden,  chiefly  planted  with  gooseberries,  currants,  raspl 
strawberries,  potherbs,  asparagus,  tart  rhubarb,  searkale,  and  seven!  artides 
not  so  readily  procured  from  the  marke&>gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5,  Tool-house,  including  a  potting-shed. 

6,  Border  for  choice  flowers ;  the  wall  covered  with  half-hardy  shrubs. 

7,  7,  Two  green-houses  endrelj^  devoted  to  Coniferae  in  pots.  The  foDowing 
list  includes  those  species  which  constituted  the  collection  in  November, 
1837:— 

Taxdcea,  wide ;  in  a  pot  15  in.  wideband  10 in. 

Dacr^dium    cupressinum,    6  fl.  9  in.      deep, 
high,  and  5  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  P,  Co61teri  (macroc^rpa  Undl,),  4  ft 
wide,  and  18 in.  deep :  by  far  the      h^h,  and  3  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  13 in. 
largest  and  handsomest  plant  of  this      wide,  and  13  in.  dec». 
species  ever  seen  in  England.  P.  longifblia,  5^  ft,  ni^,   and   3  ft 

Conifirm,  §  AUilm^.  ^;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in. 

Plnus  sylv^tris.  P.  Gerardiofia. 

P.  s.  rig^nsis,4fthigh,and2ft.wide;  P.  austriOis,  ^^  high,  and  18 in.  in 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  m.  deep.         diameter ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and 
P.  pumilio.  P.  p.  Mughui.  17  in.  deep. 

P.  Banksiana,  3}  a.  high,  and  2  ft  in  P.  canari^nsis. 

diameter ;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  P.  an^nna,  3|  ft.  high,  and  3  ft  in  di- 

10  in.  deep.  ameter ;  in  a  pot  12  in.  wide,  and 

P.  inops,  5  ft.  hi^h,  and  3^  fl.  wide;  in      12  in.  deep. 

a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep.      P.  inaignis,  5^  ft.  hu^,  and  2  ft.  wide ; 
P.  mitis.  P-  pungens.  in  a  pot  13  m.  wide,  and  14  in.  deep : 

P.  Larido,  4  ft.  hi^h,  and  18  in.  wide;      another  is  3ft  high,  and  14  ft  wide. 

in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep.  P.  TeocbU,  13  in.  high,  and  9in.  wide; 
P.  austrlaca,  1  ft.  high,  and  9  in.  wide ;      in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  deep. 

in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep.  P.  leioph^Ua. 
P.  PaiUsttma,  2  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  P.  Llaveana,    2  ft  high,   and    1}  in. 

in  diameter ;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,      wide,  6  years  old. 

and  13  in.  deep.  P.  CnA^,  4  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  cfi- 

P.  resindsa.  ameter;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide^  and 

P.  Pinaster.  16  in.  deep. 

P.  P.  var.  hel^nica,  from  St.  Helena,  P.  iStrdbus. 

7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter^  P.  excdlsa,  1ft  7  in.  high,  and  13  in. 

grafted  on  Pinus  sylv6stris.  in  diameter ;   in  a  pot  7  in.  wide^ 

P.  P.  var.  ndva  zsel&ndica  Lodd,^  from      7  in.  deep. 

New  Zealand.   .  P.  LambertttiiMi. 

P.  P.  escar^na,  6  ft  high,  and  4  ft.  P.  montfcola,  1ft.  high,  and  9  in.  in 

wide;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide, and  13 in.      diameter ;  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and 

deep.  9  in.  deep. 

P.  Pinea,  3)  ft.  high,  and  2  ft  in  cfia-  ilH)ies  exc^lsa  var.,  2|  ft.  hig^,  and 

meter;  in  a  pot  12in.  wide,  and  12io.      1|  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  10  ia*inde,and 

deep.  IDin.  deep. 

P.  haiep^nsis,  4ft.  3  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  itf.  e.  Clanbrasy«iiia»  18  in.  high,'  and 

3  in.  in  diameter  ;   in  a  pot  lOin.      24  ft.  wide. 

wide,  and  12  in.  deq).  A.  e.  pygaat^m,  13  in.  hi^  13  in.  wide, 

P.  Tk^da,  3ft.  hiffh,  and  3ft  wide ;      ancf  20  years  old. 

in  a  pot  8 in.  wide,  and  8 in,  deep.     J.  nigni,5  ft.  h^, and  6ftin diameter; 
P.  rigioa,  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  4(  ft  in       in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18iB.  deep. 

diameter ;  in  a  pot  2  ft  widci  and  jf,  nkbra,  6|  ft.  bi^,  and  5|  it  wide. 

2  ft.  deep.  A,  SaHthima,  2  ft.  high,  and  l^ft. 

P.  serdtina.  P.  ponderdsa.  wide ;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  9  in. 

P.  Sabiniamz,  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide ;      deep :  another,  3^  ft.  lifgh^  and  3^  ft* 

in  a  pot  19  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep :      wide. 

and  another,  7  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  ^  Dongl^aoy  4  ft  3in.  iHgfi,  and  S^ft* 
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in  diameter  i  in  a  pot  1  in.  wide»  and  A.  exc^lsa,  54  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft.  wide ; 

12  in.  deep.  The  olant  on  the  lawn,  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep, 

which  is  10  ft.  high,  is  also  in  a  tub,  A.  Cunninghamn. 

plunged,  and  the  brim  covered.  Cunnmgh^ia  sm^nsis,  6  ft.  high,  and 

A.  Menndsa,  3  ft.  high,   and   2^  ft.  5  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wideband 

wide;  in  a  pot  13 in.  wide  by  13  in.  13in.  deep, 
deep. 

A.  canad&isb.     ^     .    ^.  ^       ^    ^  Cofdfera,  §  Quprkima. 
A,  cephalomca,  3  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  5  ft. 

wide ;  in  a  pot  I8in.  wide,  and  21  m.  ^i^ja  orientlUis. 

deep :  two  plants  of  these  dimeo-  ^*  plic^  6 ft.  hish,  and  3ft.  wide, 

sions,  and  three  others  of  smaller  ^*  articuliita,  7  ft.  high,  and   2\  ft. 

size.  wi<le ;  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in. 

PIcea  pectinlkta.  deep. 

P.  balsjkmea.  Ciliitiis  pyramidiklis,   2  ft.  highy  and 

P.  b.  Fraaeri,  2ft.  high,  and  20in.  1ft*  wide;  in  apot  7in.  wide,  and 

wide;  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.      ^  >n-  <leep. 

deep.  CSipr^ssus  Toumef6rti^  17  in.   high, 

P.  PUAla,  1} ft.  high,  and  1|  ft.  in  di-  and  8 in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  5in.  wide, 

ameter ;  in  a  pot  1 1  in.  wide,  and  and  5  in.  deep. 

1 1  in.  deep.  C.  lusit&nica,  3  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ; 

P.  Webbiana,  3  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8 in.  deep. 

in  a  pot  18in.wide,and  16  m.  deep.  Junfperus  phcenicea,  4  ft.  hi^,  and 

P.  gr&ncUs,  3  ft.  high,  and  2  ft .  wide ;  m  1 8  in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and 

a  pot  12 in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep.  Bin.  deep. 

P.  n6bili8, 1| ft.  high,  and  2^ ft.  wide;  J.  from  Gossainthan,  2ft.  hi^h,  and 

in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in.  deep.  1  ft.  wide ;  m  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and 

Zrarix  europae^a.  8  in.  deep. 

L,  microcdrpa.  J*  austriUis,  1  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  l^ft. 

Cddrus  Libku.  wide;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in. 

(7.  Deodarmy  3^ ft.  high,  and  4ft.  wide;  deep. 

in  a  pot  14  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep :  J»  excdlsa,  3  ft.  h^h,  and  15  in.  wide ; 

anotner,  5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide.  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

Arauc^  imbriclita,  3ift.  hi^,  and  /.  benmidi^na,  2  ft.  10  in.  hij^,  and 

3  ft.  wide;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  15  in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  9in.  wide,  and 

17  in.  deep.  9  in.  deep. 

A.  branliana,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft*  in  di-  J,    recurya,   4^  ft.    high,   and    2\  ft. 
ameter;   in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and       wide;  in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  13  in. 

18  in.  deep.  deep. 

8, 8, 8,  Hot-beds  for  striking  and  bringiBg  forward  pelargoniumB  and  other 
flowers,  for  the  beds,  baskets,  vases,  &. 

9,  Potting-shed. 

10,  Large  pits  for  preserving  fuchsias,  orange  trees,  brugmansias,  camellias, 
and  other  large  plants,  in  tubs,  throt^fh  the  winter. 

1 1,  Workiu^hed,  with  store-room  over,  and  containing,  also,  the  furnaces  for 
heating  the  green-houses  and  the  pits. 

Remarks.  This  residence  is  not  given  as  one  for  general 
imitation;  for  there  are  but  few  persons  whose  taste  for  ootany 
and  gardening  is  so  enthusiastic  as  that  of  M n  Williams. 
It  shows,  however,  what  may  be  done  by  industry  and  taste, 
in  the  course  of  not  more  than  four  years,  on  a  very  small 
spot  of  ground,  possessing  few  or  no  advantages,  either  natu- 
ral or  artificial.  The  amateur  may  see,  in  the  lists  which 
we  have  given,  the  names  of  many  of  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubs  which  can  be  procured  in  the  London  nurseries ;   and 
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these  names  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  him  in  selecting  plants  that 
shall  indicate  a  superior  degree  of  botanical  taste.  Mr.  Williams 
has  not  only  selected  the  finest  specimens  and  varieties,  but  the 
largest  plants  of  these  that  could  be  procured  in  England. 

The  sum  that  the  plants  enumerated  in  our  lists  must  have 
cost,  we  cannot  tell,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  plants  ; 
but  small  plants  of  all  the  same  species  might  be  obtained  for 
perhaps  200/. 

The  unique  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in 
pots  pines  which  will  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  those  that  will  not,  such  as  P.  longifplia,  leioph^lla, 
&c.),  and  keeping  them  in  a  green-house  botn  in  summer  and 
winter,  cannot  be  recommended;  because,  though  the  plants,  when 
taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectory,  will  look  remarkably 
well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  for  want  of  room,  they  must  ultimately 
become  stunted  and  die ;  or,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  after  being  six  or  seven  years  in  pots,  even  with  all 
the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  in  unwinding  their  roots  firom 
the  balls,  and  spreading  them  out,  their  chance  of  living  is  very 
doubtfuL      If  it  were  probable  that  keeping  these  pines  and  firs 
in  pots  would  make  them  bear  cones,  like  Dr.  Diel's  fruit  trees, 
that  might  serve  as  an  apology  for  this  kind  of  taste ;  and« 
doubtless,  if  the  trees  can  be  kept  alive  in  pots,  till  nearly 
the  usual  period  at  which  they  would  bear  cones  in  the  free 
ground,  this  would  be  the  case ;  but  still,  so  little  would  be 
gained  by  it,  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  plan  for  imitation. 
The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  be  legitimately  grown 
in  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  are  such  as  can  be  brought  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  in 
the  open  air  in  their  native  countries.     Of  these  there  are 
thousands  of  species  which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection 
under  glass  in  Britain,  than  they  are  ever  seen  to  attain  in 
their  native  countries,  in  the  open  air.      This  will  apply  to 
almost  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants,  of  warm 
climates.     The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  mise- 
rable appearance  under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

To  return  to  Hendon  Rectory,  we  wish  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  denying  the  right  of  Mr.  Williams  to  indulge  in  his 
own  peculiar  taste :  we  merely  state  that  it  is  one  which  never 
can  become  general,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
with  which  it  is  attended,  in  proportion  to  the  eiiect  produced. 
Mr.  Williams's  taste  for  the  gardenesque  in  the  planting  of  his 
garden,  and  for  the  highest  order  and  keeping  in  its  management, 
IS  beyond  all  praise,  and  is  equalled  nowhere,  that  we  know 
of,  in  the  neiffhbourbood  of  London,  but  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's, 
at  Drayton  Green. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Williams  has  made  great 
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alterations  and  additions.  He  has  added  two  hot-houses  at 
7  7)  in  the  situation  of  the  hot-beds  8  8.  Towards  the  north 
end  of  the  compartment  marked  3,  he  has  constructed  an 
elegant  curvilinear  house,  glass  on  all  sides,  for  the  Coniferas ; 
at  each  end  of  it  he  has  placed  large  masses  of  rockwork, 
which  are  to  contain  collections  of  ferns  and  ^Saxifragese ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  front  he  has  laid  out  in  beds  on 
tur(  as  a  flower^rden. 

A  Suburban  Villa  of  Two  Acres^  in  a  rectangular  Boundary. 
{J^s*  180.  and  181.)  —  Though  this  villa  is  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  and,  being  rectangular,  might  form  a  portion  of  ground  along 
any  road,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed 
prevents  it  from  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  in 
which  the  house  forms  part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  ground  plans,  is 
remarkable  for  convenience  of  arrangement. 

<*  The  ornamental  part  of  this  design,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes, 
*<  may  be  considered  as  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  geometrical  and 
partly  irregular.  The  approach  is  by  a  lodge  entrance;  and  it 
passes  on  from  the  entrance  door  of  the  house  to  the  stable- 
yard,  and  out  again  into  the  public  road.  On  the  left  of  the 
house  are  a  conservatory  and  its  fireplace,  &c.,  hidden  at  the 
back  by  a  shrubbery.  The  wing  on  the  right,  also  hidden  by 
shrubs,  is  for  the  kitchen  offices.  There  are  two  private  en- ' 
trances  from  the  main  road,  that  on  the  left  (a)  for  the  family, 
and  that  on  the  right  {b)  for  the  domestics,  with  a  private  walk 
to  the  latter  from  the  kitchen  offices.  On  the  right  of  these 
offices  is  a  poultry-court  (^), with  entrances  for  the  family  at  l,  and 
for  the  domestics  at^,  adjoining  to  which  are  the  laundry  and 
drying-ground  (y),  where  a  brewhouse  or  cider-house  may  also 
be  constructed  if  required.  The  forcing  garden  and  reserve 
ground  lie  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  and  may  be  entered  from 
the  stable-yard,  for  the  convenience  of  dung,  &C.,  as  well  as 
from  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  gardenePs  house.  The 
erections  at  the  north  of  the  reserve  ground  are,  a  potting-shed, 
cellar  for  mushrooms,  &c.,  with  fruit-rooms  over,  and  gar- 
dener's house.  The  range  for  two  forcing-houses,  with  a  green- 
house between,  is  placra  against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  approached  in  front  by  a  walk  from  the 
lawn  or  pleasure-ground.  On  the  western  front  of  the  house 
is  a  colonnade,  in  front  of  which  a  terrace  walk  extends  on 
each  side  to  the  extremity  of  the  lawn ;  on  the  verge  of  which 
are  small  clumps  and  vases,  or  other  ornamental  devices,  in  al- 
ternate succession.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  ai*e  a  pond 
with  a  fountain,  and  a  summer-house  or  billiard-room  behind  it. 
The  small  circles  in  the  shrubbery  on  each  side  of  the  summer- 
house,  at  r  r,  are  intended  for  statues,  or  some  kind  of  ornamental 
structure."     See  the  isometrical  view,^.  181. 
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Mr,  Rutger  continues:  "1  beg  here  to  observt^  tbal*  as  a 
general  principle,  I  would  not  admit  of  walks  crossii^  each 
other  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so*  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided  ;  and  that,  where  it  cannot,  I  should  conceal  the  ai^^ 
formed  by  their  intersections  with  shrubs,  planted  as  closely  ai 
possible  to  the  walks.  In  the  ground  plan  (^-1 80.),  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  on  three  sides  or  comers  of  the  walks  which  cross 
each  other  at  ss,  this  principle  is  attended  to ;  and  that  on  llie 
fourth  side  I  have  indicated  a  vase,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  though  I  think  that  shrubs  would  be  better." 
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a,  Carriage  entrance  from  the  Brighton  road. 
6,  Private  foot  entrance  for  the  family. 

c.  Private  foot  entrance  for  the  domestics. 

d.  Stabl&<:ourt,  with  coachman's  lodgings  over  the  harness-room ;  three- 
stalled  stable,  double  coach-house,  &c. 

e.  Poultry-yard,  with  a  private  entrance  for  the  master  and  mistress  at  I,  and 
an  entrance  for  domestics. 

/f  Laundry  and  drying'^round,  in  which  there  may  be  a  brewhouse  and  cider- 
mill,  if  thought  requisite. 

gf  Forcing  and  reserve  ground,  the  range  of  building  on  the  north  side  in- 
cluding the  gardener's  house,  mushroom-shed^  and  tool-house. 

h.  Peach-house  and  vinery,  having  a  green-house  between  them,  and  behind 
the  kitchen-garden,  in  which  are  the  sheds  and  furnaces. 

i.  Summer-house.  k,  Conservatoiy. 

/,  The  family's  private  entrance  to  the  poultry-yard  ;  and  through  it  to  the 
laundry  (/),  or  to  the  stable-court  (d), 

m.  Furnace-shed  and  potting-shed  for  the  conservatory ;  behind  which  is  a 
water-closet;  the  whole  concealed  from  the  entrance  approach  by  ever- 
greens. The  water-closet  is  entered  by  a  concealed  door  m  the  back  wall 
of  the  conservatory,  and  it  lias  also  another  door  on  the  outside ;  so  that 
no  person  need  come  out  by  the  same  door  by  which  he  went  in. 

n,  Gardener's  house,  with  an  entrance  from  the  public  road,  and  another  from 
the  reserve  ground. 

o.  Mushroom-cellar,  with  fruit-room  over  it.  In  thb  cellar  may  also  be  forced 
rhubarb,  chicorv,  &c. 

0,  Tool-house  ancl  poultry  shed. 

Ilie  ice  is  supposed  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  right  wing 
of  the  house. 

Remarks*  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  this  design  that 
we  would  wish  to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination 
of  the  terrace  walk  at  tin^.  180.  We  would  have  this  walk 
terminate  either  in  an  alcove,  and  give  up  altogether  the  entrance 
in  that  quarter  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  or  we  would  carry  it  on  to 
the  kitcnen-^rden  wall,  and  terminate  it  there  in  an  archway, 
which  should  form  an  entrance  U>  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  terrace  walk,  which,  in  the  ground,  plan,  is 
concealed  by  trees,  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  terminate  in  a 
covered  seat  of  some  kind,  that  has  an  architectural  character  har- 
monising with  the  house  and  conservatory.  Wherever  straight 
walks  are  used  in  laying  out  grounds,  one  of  the  main  points  to 
be  attended  to  respecting  them  is,  their  finish,  or  terminations ; 
as,  when  these  are  not  of  a  decided  description,  there  is  a  want 
of  that  character  of  art  which  is  essential  to  this  style  of  design. 
This  rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason ; 
for  why  should  a  walk  be  continued  along  in  a  straight  line,  unless 
it  be  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  point  or  object  that  it  is 
desirable  to  go  and  see?  The  windings  of  walks  also  depend, 
or  ought  to  depend,  on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  the  recurrence 
of  obstacles,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which  prevent  them  from 
being  made  straight. .  We  go  along  a  straight  walk,  in  order  tor 
come  at  the  object  which  is  at  the  end  of  it;  and  along  a  winding 
one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  objects  that  gradually  develope 
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tbenuelTet  u  one  tarn  succeeds  another.  He  atraiglit  yfiHk 
approaches  its  object  in  a  direct  and  grand  manner ;  the  wind- 
ing one  in  a  nuumer  which  is  varied  uid  graceiiil.     Thia  place 
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appears  suitable  to  a  gentleman  poss^sing  from  1000/.  to  1500/. 
a  year;  but,  by  reducing  the  offices,  it  may  be  occupied  by  a 
person  having  500/.  a  year. 

A  Suburban  Villa^  with  the  House  in  the  Italian  Style^  and  'the 
Ground  laid  out  in  the  picturesque  Manner,  {figs.  182.  to  19|.)-— 
This  design,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  is  calculated  for  a  piece 
of  ground  of  two  acres  in  extent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gravesend ;  and,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  has  been  carried 
into  execution.  We  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  introducing  it 
in  this  place,  as,  from  the  ample  architectural  details  which  Mr. 
Lamb  nas  given,  it  will  form  some  relief  to  the  reader  who  is 
more  fond  of  building  than  of  botany  and  gardening. 

**The  general  plan  of  the  ground,  and  the  situation  of  the 
house,  are  shown  in  Jig.  \S^.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance 
from  the  road ;  h  is  the  lawn,  c,  the  flower-garden  and  rosary ; 
d  and  f^  a  walk  all  round  the  lawn,    concealed   in   part  by 
the  shrubbery ;  ^,  a  shaded  walk,  with  grass  paths  leading  to  the 
other  walks  ;g  and  A,  garden  seats  of  an  architectural  character;  f, 
a  grove  of  standard  fruit  trees,  with  here  and  there  an  evergreen, 
leading  to  the  green-house  fjc) ;  4  kitchen-garden ;  m,  gardener's 
house ;  n,  meadow ;  o,  gate ;  j?,  flower-bed;  ;,  garden  seat  under 
the  drawingroom  window ;  r,  stable  and  yard.     It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  entrance  from  the  road  is  placed  near  one  side 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  get  more  space  in  the  situation  open 
to  the  best  and  most  agreeable  aspect.     A  carriage  drive  and 
road  to  the  stables  are  here  shown.      It  will  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  begin  my  brief  description  from  the  steps  at  d.     This  path  is 
not  made  the  same  width  all  the  way  round  the  lawn,  but  it  is 
varied,  to  produce  that  agreeable  efiect  which  a  parallel  winding 
path  never  does.     Proceeding  to  the  north  of  the  house,  we 
arrive  at  the  garden  seat  g,  which  is  opposite  some  ornamental 
flower-beds,  raised  a  little  above  the  path  d.     Passing  round 
these  beds,  we  again  enter  the  path  dy  bIbl  more  thickly  planted 
spot,  and  gradually  descend  to  f.     This  part  is  sunk  gradually, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  seen  from  the  house;  and  here  is  placed  an 
architectural  fence,  which  divides  the  lawn  from  the  meadow. 
The  lawn  slopes  from  the  house  to  this  place  in  undulating  lines, 
and  the  principal  distant  scenery  is  seen  in  this  direction.    We 
continue  from  j^  gently  ascending  the  path  d^  again  to  the  house; 
but,  before  we  leave  this  end  of  the  ground,  we  will  pass  through 
the  grass  path  leading  to  the  shaded  walk  e :  this  walk  leads  to 
the  flower-garden  at  one  end,  and  the  gate  at  the  other.     In  the 
arrangement  of  this  small  plot  of  ground,  I  have  been  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  supposed  wants  of  the  occu- 
pant.    First,  being  small,  it  should  never  afiect  a  concealment 
of  art ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  difierent  degrees  of  art  should 
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be  shown.  Thus,  near  the  house^  every  thing  is  of  the  most 
lively  and  cultivated  kind :  gradually  proceeding  towards  the 
meadow,  less  dressed  garden  is  shown,  until,  near  the  archi- 
tectural fence  and  gate,  an  increase  of  cultivation  would  be 
consistent,  and,  without  losing  sight  of  art,  the  effects  would 
be  varied  and  pleasing.  In  the  flower-garden,  vases,  figures, 
busts,  &c.,  may  be  sparingly  introduced ;  and,  when  good  sub- 
jects, and  well  arranged,  they  have  an  exceHent  effect.  Of  the 
kitchen-garden  very  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the  standard 
fruit  trees,  interspersed  with  evergreens,  forming  a  grove  to  the 
green-house^  would,  I  think,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
waving  lines  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ground.  In  this  description, 
I  have  merely  given  the  general  form,  without  mentioning  the 
kind  of  trees,  &c.,  for  planting  it;  but  these  should  be  well  studied 
for  their  form,  colour,  and  changes  through  the  different  seasons; 
and,  if  judiciously  planted,  would,  in  a  short  time,  produce  a 
pleasure-ground  of  a  picturesque  nature. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  house  is  shown  in  Jig*  183. ;  in 
which  a  a  are  steps  leading  to  the  porch  (d).  The  porch 
is  paved;  and  its  roof  is  covered  with  large  slates,  or  slabs 
of  stone,  upon  fir  joists,  wrought,  and  open  to  the  view. 
These  slabs  should  be  laid  at  such  an  inclination  as  to 
CMirry  off  the  water;  and  the  joints  should  be  filled  in  with 
cement  or  white  lead ;  or,  more  effectually  to  keep  out  the  wet, 
one  course  of  plain  tiles  might  be  laid  over  the  slates,  and  bedded 
in  cement;  taking  care  to  cover  the  joints  of  the  slates;  and,  if 
expense  were  not  an  object,  ornamental  paving  tiles  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  plain  tiles ;  or  two  courses  oi  slates 
alone^  which  last  would  certainly  be  the  best.  Of  course  it  will 
be  necessary  to  run  a  cement  flashing  or  fillet  round,  to  prevent 
the  weather  from  getting  into  the  brickwork.  Round  the  under 
side  of  this  covering,  inside  the  porch,  instead  of  running  a 
many-moulded  comicej  I  would  merely  project  a  course  of 
bridks,  herring-bone-wise,  with  another  course  under  it,  only 
projecting  half  an  inch  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  porch 
should  not  be  plastered  at  all;  but  the  brickwork  should  be  well 
and  neatly  jointed,  and  the  arches,  and  other  decorative  parts 
throughout  the  building,  should  be  executed  with  white  bricks 
(except  where  stone  or  other  materials  are  mentioned) ;  and  the 
plain  walls  should  be  built  with  what  are  called  seconds.  The 
verandas,  balconies,  and  all  other  weather  projections,  might  be 
executed  in  the  same  way  as  the  porch. 

From  the  porch  we  enter  thehair(^.  183.  c:.)  through  folding- 
doors,  glazed  with  large  squares  of  glass,  with  rich  stained  glass 
borders;  and  the  window  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  should 
have  stained  or  figured  glass.     The  hall  ceiling  should  have  a 
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deep  cove,  with  a  very  few  mouldings  under  it,  of  rather  a  bold 
character,  neither  Gothic  nor  Grecian,  but  of  a  form  well  suited 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  and  shade;  the  ceiling 
might  be  paneled,  and  adorned  with  many  appropriate  oma* 
ments,  without  adopting  the  Grecian  honeysuckle,  or  strips 
ping  the  genealogical  tree  for  heraldic  devices.  The  colour 
of  the  ceiling  should  be  rather  dark,  the  walls  of  a*  lighter 
hue,  and  the  floor  still  lighter;  but  these  tones  should  be 
so  graduated  as  to  soften  ofi^,  as  it  were,  into  each  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  stages.  When  I  say  the  tones  should  be 
thus,  I  mean  the  general  tones  of  the  whole  apartment;  for,  as 
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the  mouldings  in  the  ceiling  and  walls  will  produce  dark 
shadows,  and,  occasionally,  strong  lights,  the  floor  must  also 
partake  of  the  same  character;  for  which  purpose,  oil^cloth,  or 
a  pavement  of  two-coloured  stones,  or  inlaid  woods,  when  not 
too  dark,  would  be  proper.  I  am  aware  that  this  method  will 
pot  be  approved  by  many,  nay,  I  may  almost  say  most,  people: 
they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  white  ceilings,  dark  walls, 
and  darker  floors,  that  it  will  be  very  di£Scult  to  turn  the  lonff-* 
cherished  custom  upside  down :  but  let  us  do  it  by  deffrees,  and, 
if  the  dark  colour  is  very  objectionable,  make  it  somewnat  lighter 
-—any  thing  but  whitei  A  large  white  ceiling,  with  an  equally 
large  portion  of  light  in  a  room,  completely  destroys  the  e£fect 
of  any  piece  of  furniture  which  has  only  small  portions  of  white 
in  it.  £yery  one  must  have  observed  how  cold  and  cheerless 
a  room  looks  when  there  are  no  curtains ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
the  glaring  light  and  white  ceiling.  But  to  return  to  the  hall ;  on 
the  rieht  of  the  entrance  door,  and  adjoining  the  window,  is  an 
arched  entrance  to  the  drawingroom ;  and.  here  would  be  a 
little  triangular  bit  of  ceiling,  into  which  I  would  not  forget  to 
put  its  proper  ornaments.  How  many  and  diversified  might 
these  be  I  A  few  minutes'  thought  would  create  so  many 
pleasing-  designs  to  attract  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  mind  at  the 
same  time^  that  I  wonder  antiques  should  be  ransacked  for 
them.  Opposite  this  entrance  is  a  corresponding  recess,  well 
suited  for  a  candelabrum,  a  figure,  or  an  elegant  pedestal  and 
glass  vase  for  flowers ;  or  it  miffht  be  used  for  an  umbrella-stand^ 
or  for  hats  and  coats :  the  only  objection  to  this  would  be  its 
being  opposite  to  the  drawingroom  entrance;  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  the  best  situations  for  hat  and  coat  stands  would  be  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  door. 

We  will  now  leave  the  hall  for  the  drawingroom  (^.  183.  d). 
As  this  room  is  appropriated  to  all  the  elegant  refinements  of 
the  present  day,  it  should  be  rather  light  in  its  general  character; 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  principles  of  light  and  shade, 
and  gradation  of  tones,  before  mentioned.  There  are  three  win- 
dows in  this  room,  one  of  which  is  over  the  fireplace,  and  from 
it  is  seen  the  flower-garden ;  that  near  the  entrance  commands  a 
view  of  the  entrance  drive,  and  scenery  in  that  direction ;  the 
other  opens  to  the  balcony,  which  is  well  stocked  with  plants, 
difiiising  delightful  perfumes  and  brilliant  colours,  which  cannot 
&il  to  produce  agreeable  sensations  in  the  mind.  The  windows 
of  this  room  should  all  have  some  stained  and  ornamental  glass ; 
and  the  ceiling  should  be  paneled  and  ornamented  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  house.  The 
styles  of  the  ceiling  should  be  coloured  oak,  or  painted  in  imi- 
tation of  some  ornamental  English  wood ;  the  panels  might  be 
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coloured  of  any  lighter  colour ;  and,  if  there  were  flowers,  they 
might  be  picked  out  in  two  colours.    I  particularly  mention  that 
the  ceiling  should  be  in  imitation  of  wood,  as  there  would  be  a 
flat  space  of  considerable  extent;  and  an  imitation  of  stone  in  it, 
or  any  colour  which  could  be  mistaken  for  stone,  would  be  ccm-^ 
trary  to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  would,  consequently, 
produce  a  disagreeable  efiect*      The  cornice  should  be  rather 
deep,  and  the  large  beams  might  terminate  on  an  ornamental 
bracket :  this  would  add  to  the  appearance  of  strength,  and  pro- 
duce variety  without  heaviness.     The  pilasters,  which  are  shown 
on  the  plan,  should  go  right  up  to  the  cornice,  and  would  appear 
to  support  the  largest  beams,  which  should  run  in  this  direction 
across  the  room.     The  walls  might  be  papered  with  paper  of  a 
lively  pattern,  but  not  too  light;  and  a  gold  moulding  wouldaddi 
very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  paper.      Opposite  the  window 
over  the  fireplace  should  be  a  large  mirror,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
flowerrgarden,  &c.     It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
about  me  furniture,  except  the  curtains,  which  are  so  connected 
with  the  architecture  of  the  room,  that  their  arrangement  is  of 
some  importance.     Between  the  pilasters,  by  the  large  window, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  hanging  curtains,  as  these 
pilasters  form  a  termination  to'  a  cornice,  a  pole,  or  piece  of 
straight  fluted  drapery  with  a  deep  firinge :  there  would  be,  also, 
room  for  curtain  pins  or  hooks.     The  opposite  window  could  be 
managed  much  in  the  same  way ;  carrying  the  cornice  or  drapeiy 
to  the  return  walls.      Over  the  fireplace  there  could  be  no 
drapery  except  at  the  top;  but  the  shutters  should  be  lined  with 
plates  of  looking-glass,  so  that,  when  closed,  they  would  reflect 
the  objects  in  the  room;  and,  if  the  boxings  were  splayed,  and 
glass  fixed  in,  the  variety  would  be  extremely  pleasing. 

We  will  now  enter  the  staircase  {J^.  183.  g  )•  The  newel 
of  the  stairs  should  be  a  candelabrum,  if  one  is  not  used  in 
the  hall ;  the  stairs  might  have  rounded  nosings ;  the  balusters 
should  be  ornamental  cast  iron  bronzed,  and  the  handrail 
should  be  capped  with  mahogany ;  but,  if  this  should  be  thought 
too  expensive,  bold  turned  balusters  would  cost  considerably 
less. 

From  the  stairs  we  enter  the  dining-room  {J^.  1 88.  e)»  The 
entrance  is  placed  here  to  be  near  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  to  be 
away  from  the  drawingroom  entrance ;  which  entrance  is  suffi- 
ciently far  from  it  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  smells  firom  the 
kitchen.  The  dining-room  has  two  windows ;  one  opening  to 
the  veranda  (f },  and  uie  other  looking  to  the  lawn,  &c. ;  these 
windows  should  have  some  stained  glass.  The  general  colour 
of  this  room  should  be  of  a  rich  tone;  and  the  chimney-piece 
should  be  of  such  a  marble  as  would,  in  colour,  harmonise- with 
the  rest  of  the  room  ;  as,  in  fact,  all  the  chimney-pieces  in  the 
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principal  rooms  should  do.  It  is  a  veiy  common  thing  for  per- 
sons to  order  a  white  marble  chimney-piece  for  the  drawing- 
room,  a  black  or  dark  marble  for  the  dining-room,  without 
considering  how  it  will  look  when  in  contrast  with  the  walls 
and  other  parts  of  the  room :  this  is  a  point  which  architects 
have  not  sufficiently  considered;  and  marble  is  too  often  chosen 
for  its  rarity  or  purity,  but  not  for  its  e£Fect«  Another  thins 
respecting  chimney-pieces  I  will  mention :  veined  marble  should 
only  be  used  for  plain  designs,  and  plain  marble  for  enriched 
ones.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see,  at  the  Marble  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  some  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's,  of  a 
rich  Gothic  pattern,  executed  in  vari^ated  marble,  so  that  when 
one  was  standing  opposite  the  light,  the  design  was  entirely  lost; 
and  even  with  a  side  light  the  design  was  very  little  better 
seen. 

From  the  dining-room  we  reenter  the  hall  to  the  library,  or 
study  (y*),  which  might,  if  required,  be  used  for  a  breakfast* 
room.     This  is  a  small  room,  but  as  much  attention  should  be 
bestowed  upon  its  effect  as  upon  that  of  the  others;  and  the 
ceiling  should  show  some  of  the  beams.     Perhaps,  by  using  the 
term  beams,  I  shall  be  understood  to  mean  those  large  unsightly 
projections  commonly  seen  in  houses  of  a  century  back ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case :  the  projections  I  mean  are  merely  intended 
to  represent  the  principal  timbers  of  the  floor  above ;  and  are  to 
be  moulded,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  small  paneling. 
I  think  the  whole  of  this  ceiling  might  be  painted  of  a  light  oak ; 
the  walls  might  be  of  any  plain  colour;  and  some  stained  glass 
might  be  used  in  the  windows.     I  will  just  ffo  back  to  the 
porch,  to  show  the  relative  degrees  of  richness  by  which  I  con- 
ceive a  house  of  this  size  should  be  regulated.     The  porch 
should  be  the  simplest;  the  hall  the  next  step,  at  the  same  time 
possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  room,  so  that  the 
contrast  is  not  too  violent  when  entering  those  rooms;   the 
breakfast-room,  or  library,  the  nqxt ;  the  dming-room  the  next ; 
and  the  drawingroom  the  most  decorated  and  most  cheerful. 
These  degrees  are  best  marked  by  the  furniture;   but   they 
ought  to  be  studied  also  by  the  architect. 
'     The  basement  plan  requires  very  few  remarks.     First,  all 
drains  should  be  outside  the  house,  and  in  such  situations  as  to 
be  easily  accessible ;  the  area  round  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  basement  dry,  should  be  at  least  1  ft.  below  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  should  be  covered  with  Yorkshire  paving, 
except  where  light  was  required ;  and  the  walls  should  be  buUt 
battering,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  pressing  them  in.     The 
kitchen  floor  should  be  boarded,  and  all  the  others  paved  with 
stone,  tiles,  or  bricks.     Stone  is  best  for  the  floor  of  the  wash- 
house  and  pantry,  and  for  the  passage ;  and  it  should  be  laid 
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bpon  brick  withs.  A  free  circutstion  of  air  should  be  admitted 
under  tlie  floor  and  paving,  by  means  of  air-bricks,  which  would 
prevent  what  is  called  dry  rot  in  the  timbers,  and  damp  from 
rising  in  the  walls. 

Toe  details  of  the  basement  plan  {J^.  184.)  are  as  fellows : — 
a  is  the  kitchen ;  b,  the  washhouse  and  scullery ;  c,  the  pai^ 
try ;  d,  the  wine-cellar ;  e,  the  coal-cellar ;  ^  the  woo(t<:etlar ;  f  , 
the  back  entrance ;  h,  the  area  under  the  veranda ;  tit,  the  area 
round  the  house. 

The  chamber  plan  (^.  185.)  shows  four  bed-roomsa  &c. 
The  windows  to  these  rooms  are  hung  folding  and  open  on 
balconies,  which  are  seen  in  the  elevations. 

Balconies  are  delightful  additions  to  a  bed-room :  they  also 

S've  a  cheerful  effect  to  the  exterior  of  the  house ;  and,  when 
rnished  with  plants,  nothing  b  more  delightful,  I  think,  than 
opening  the  window  directly  you  get  out  of  beid^  and  enjoy- 
ing the  iresh  air  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  Sowers  at  the 
same  time.  These  balconies  may  either  be  formed  in  the 
usual  mamiM',  with  stone  balustraaes,  as  shown  id  '  the  eleva- 
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tions;   or  they  may  haye  stone  pedestals  at  the  angles,  and 
the  space  between  filled  in  with  iron   railing,  supporting  a 

cap  of  stone,  as  shown  in  J^,  186. 
The  pedestals  would  be  proper  places 
for  vases,  flower-pots,  or  even  figures 
if  they  were  in  sitting  postures :  but^ 
as  many  stone  or  artificial  stone  figures 
would  not  agree  with  this  brick  building, 
great  care  uiould  be  taken  in  their  in* 
troduction. 

The  attic  plan  {J^m  18?.)  shows  two  rooms  in  the  tower,  and 
the  roofs,  gutters,  and  chimney-stacks.  The  roofs  should  be 
covered  with  large  slates ;  and,  when  they  are  new,  if  they  were 
stained  with  oil  fime  and  lampblack  so  as  to  take  off  the  raw- 
ness of  their  material,  they  might  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
walls.  Time  is  the  best  stainer ;  but,  as  harmony  is  as  requisite 
to  architecture  as  it  is  to  music,  we  must  study  to  obtain  it 
artificially,  if  we  cannot  get  it  naturally. 
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The  ridges,  hips,  and  valleys  of  the  roof  must  be  covered  with 
lead.  If  were  were  any  tiles  of  a  better  form  and  colour  than 
the  plain  and  pan  tiles,  and  of  a  neutral  character,  I  should  prefer 
tile  covering;  but  our  tile-makers  never  think  of  producing  any 
thing  new,  unless  they  have  an  order  to  do  so ;  and  they  are 
content  to  get  their  money  by  the  old  and  well-known  forms, 
without  attempting  to  stretch  their  imaginations  or  their  purse- 
strings  for  new  ones. 

Externally,  the  house  should  be  built  with  brick.  I  men- 
tioned before  that  seconds  would-  be  best  for  facings ;  but  I 
should  not  object  to  good  stocks  of  an  even  colour.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  with  white  bricks :  these  may  be  placed  in  an 
endless  variety  of  forms,  without  cutting,  and  would  produce 
a .  good  effect  of  light  and  shade.  AU  the  cornices  should  be 
white  bricks.  The  corona  might  be  of  slate,  or  York  paving- 
stone;  in. fact,  a  continuation  of  the  roofs  of  the  porch  and 
balconies  before  described :  but  the  slate  or  stone  made  use  of 
must  be  throated,  so  that  the  water  may  drop  o£  The  under 
side  of  the  corona  should  be  coloured,  if  it  is  slate^  to  resemble 
the  white  bricks ;  the  top  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence. 
A  great  projection  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  sought  for,  to  pro- 
duce a  good  efiect :  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  not  always  of 
consequence;  therefore,  slate  or  stone  coronse  in  thin  slabs, 
if  not  too  finely  tooled,  or  any  other  material  suflScientlv  dora^ 
ble,  would  produce  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade  at  a 
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small  expense,  and  equal  in  pictorial  effect  to  the  richest  and 
finest  wrought  cornice  in  expensive  marble.  Brick^  for  the 
same  reason,  when  properly  managed,  even  without  cutting  can 
be  made  ornamental ;  and  they  are  our  own  material,  anomost 
durable ;  (hat  is,  the  best  bricks  of  the  present  day  :  then  why 
{ihould  we  reject  them  in  ordinary  buildings,  or,  rather,  disguise 
them  with  cement,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  frequently  cracks 
and  peels  off?  Cement  is  excellent  for  using  instead  of  mortar; 
but  it  does  not  adhere  well  to  brickwork,  unless  it  is  the  very 
best,  and  then  it  is  almost  as  dear  as  stone :  hut  for  ornamental 
works  nothing  could  be  better ;  in  some  instances  it  is  even  bet- 
ter than  stone.  Wyatt's,  for  chimney  moulds,  balusters,  vases, 
fountains,  &c.,  and  paving,  has  been  found  better  than  Yorkshire 
stone.  Austin's  cement,  also,  is  capable  of  producing  the  same 
articles. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  many  observations  on  the  eleva- 
tions :  I  think  they  tell  their  own  tale  ;  and  a  close  examination 
will  clearly  show  the  manner  of  the  construction  and  effect. 

Fig.  188.  shows  the  north-west  elevation,  or  the  entrance  front, 
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with  the  porch,  &c.  The  arched  opening  of  this  porch  is  in 
two  half-brick  rims ;  the  outer  srch  projecting  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wnll  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  At  the  springing  of  the 
arches,  both  of  the  doors  and  windows,  one  or  two  bricks  may 
be  placed  herriDg-bone-wise,  if  thought  advisable.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  shrubbery  is  not  shown  in  these 
elevations,  as  it  would  be  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ground, 
the  object  being,  here,  to  show  the  building  divested  of  all  orna- 
mentAl  planting. 

In  this  and  the  other  elevations,  the  balconies  are  represented 
with  stone  balustrades;  but,  if  it  should  be  thought  preferable^ 
they  may  have  light  iron  railings,  &c.,  as  shown  in  fig.  1 86.  p.  507. 

Fig.  189.  shows  the  south-west  elevation.  In  this  front  is  shown 
the  chimney-stack  from  the  kitchen,  drawingroom,  and  bed- 
room ;  also  the  window  over  the  drawingroom  fireplace,  and  a 
garden  seat.     This  front  is  seen  from  the  flower-garden. 

Fig.  190.  is  the  south-east  elevation.  In  this  front  is  shown  the 
corona,  continued  through  to  form  a  covering  to  the  landing:  it 
is  supported  by  cast-iron  brackets.  The  entrance  door  has  a 
plale  of  looking-glass  in  the  place  of  a  fan-light :  this  should  be 
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6zed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  lawn  and  distant  scenerjr, 
and  to  be  seen  when  ascending  the  steps.  This  would  ^waya 
be  an  interesting  object,  as  it  would  be  confined  within  a  frame, 
and  thus  form  a  livrng  picture  more  perfect  than  when  the  eye 
is  left  to  range  from  place  to  place. 

Fig.  191.  IS  the  north-east  front.  In  this  front,  over  the  study 
window,  is  a  tablet,  in  which  an  appropriate  inscription  might  be 
placed,  or  the  founder's  arms.  This  tablet  is  instesul  of  a  window, 
which  would  have  been  most  inconvenient  here,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  chamber  plan,  besides  admitting  too  much 
light  into  the  room.  In  this  elevation  I  have  omitted  the 
chimney  shafts  at  the  other  end,  as  they  would  be  seen  only  at 
a  great  distance,  and  in  a  particular  situation. 

To  make  the  building  fire-proof,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  the 
divisions  of  the  rooms  should  be  in  brickwork,  the  stairs  should  be 
of  stone,  and  the  balusters  and  handrail  iron  :  there  would  then 
be  very  little  for  fire  to  communicate  with,  as  the  principal  con- 
ductors are  generally  found  to  be  the  hollow  wotxien  partitions 
and  the  wooden  stairs.    Ceilings,  if  well  plastered,  are  not  likely 
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to  burn ;  and,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  ascend,  it  would  not 
be  a  very  easy  task  to  make  a  floor  burn :  boxings  to  shutters, 
sashes,  doors,  and  other  wooden  linings,  only,  are  to  be  feared ; 
but,  with  carefiil  building,  and  tolerably  careful  servants,  no  very 
serious  accidenis  could  occur.  Houses,  to  be  made  perfectly  fire- 
proof, would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  expense.  —  E. 
B.  Lamb.     Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square," 

A  Villa  of  an  Acre  and  a  Half,  •with  an  irregular  Outline. — 
This  design,  of  which  we  give  only  a  ground  plan  {/^.  199.) 
is  by  Mr.  Rutger,  and  iUustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
kitchen-garden  may  be  disposed,  where  there  is  not  room  to  lay 
it  out  as  a  regular  figure.  "  The  wing,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes, 
"on  the  right  of  the  house  {a),  supposed  to  be  hidden  by  tall 
shrubs,  is  a  part  of  the  offices,  and  may  be  entered  from  the  stable- 
yard  at  b.  Adjoining  the  stable  and  yard  (c),  at  the  north-east 
comer,  are  the  laundry  and  yard  {d),  a  part  of  the  building  of 
which  may  be  fitted  up  for  a  small  brewbouse.  The  whole  of 
these  offices  ia  supposed  to  be  hidden  from  the  house,  by  the 
shrubbery  {e  e)  in  front  of  the  yard.   The  approach  to  the  hoOse  is 
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by  a  lodge  entrance  [/),  which  passes  on  to  the  stable-yard  (ir). 
Adjoining  to  the  litables  is  the  melon-ground  {g) ;  and  adjoining 
the  melon-ground  are,  the  gardener's  room  {h),  potting-shed  (i), 
and  stock-hole  {k)  to  the  forcin^hoiise  (/)  beyond,  at  the  west 
«nd  of  which  is  another  stock-hole  (m).  On  turning  to  the 
right  from  the  south-west  front,  there  is  a  green-house  (n); 
and,  on  passing  through  it,  you  may  enter  the  kitchen^rden 
(o) ;  or,  ucirting  the  lawn  by  a  walk  {p),  you  may  proceed  to  a 
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kind  of  wilderness  shrubbery,  in  which  there  are  two  circles 
(r  r),  to  be  appropriated  either  for  resting-places,  or  articles  for 
embellishment  In  this  shrubbery,  a  small  piece  of  water  {$)  is 
introduced ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  piece  of  water  {t)  towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  lawn.  The  dark  line  {u  «),  the  length, 
and  through  nearly  the  centre,  of  the  kitchen*garden,  is  a  wall 
with  a  southern  aspect,  intended  for  fruit  trees ;  there  being  no 
convenience  for  a  length  of  wall  in  any  other  way." 

Remarks*  In  this  design,  a  small  piece  of  ground  is  made 
the  most  of,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  single  feature  intro- 
duced which  is  either  arbitrary,  fanciful,  or  extravagant.  The 
house  fronts  the  south-west,  which,  though  not  so  desirable  an 
aspect  as  the  south-east,  is  yet  the  best  which  the  situation 
affords.  The  range  of  offices,  &c.,  from  v  to  m,  is  well  con- 
trived, not  only  to  give  shelter  to  the  grounds  within  fix>m  the 
north  winds,  but  to  serve  as  a  boundary  fence,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  wall,  or  other  boundary.  The  mode  of  procuring 
a  fruit-wall  with  a  southern  exposure  {u  u)  is  ingenious,  and 
serves,  also,  to  throw  the  kitchen-garden  into  something  like 
regular  forms;  but  we  think  it  might  have  been  farther  im- 
proved by  continuing  a  wall  from  to  to  x,  which  would  have  had 
nn  eastern  exposure  on  one  side,  and  a  western  one  on  the 
other ;  and,  what  is  equal  to,  or,  in  our  opinion,  even  surpasses, 
these  advantages,  it  would  have  thrown  a  shapeless  piece  of  ground 
into  a  more  regular  form,  and  added  to  the  variety  of  the  whole 
place,  by  giving,  as  it  were,  an  additional  scene.  A  portion  of 
the  stable-court,  from  y  toyi  might,  perhaps,  be  fenced  off  as  a 
poultry-yard;  and  there  might  be  a  communication  from  this 
yard  to  the  public  road,  through  the  boundary  fence  of  the 
stable-court  (c)  and  laundry-court  {d).  These  communications 
need  be  nothing  more  than  holes  in  the  walls,  6  or  8  inches 
wide,  and  12  or  15  inches  high,  with  shutters  for  closing  at 
night  In  some  suburban  situations,  however,  poultry  can  be 
had  at  so  reasonable  a  rate,  that,  unless  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment or  taste,  it  is  not  worth  while  making  arrangements  for 
keeping  fowls.  Finallv,  this  design  shows  that  the  irregularity  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  is  to  be  formed  into  a  country  resi- 
dence, is  a  circumstance  seldom  or  never  to  be  r^etted. 

A  Villa  of  T\ffo  Acres  and  a  Half^  in  an  irregtdar  Outline* — 
This  design  {J^.  19S.),  also  by  Mr.  Rutger,  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  last.  '^  The  house  is  approached  by  a 
lodge  entrance  (a),  which  passes  oil  to  the  stable-yard  (b) ;  and 
the  house  has  a  colonnade  at  the  carriage  entrance.  There  is  a 
private  entrance  (c)  from  the  road,  for  the  domestics,  which  com*- 
municates  with  the  office  yards  and  the  back  entrance.  The 
yards  and  buildings  at  the  east  of  the  stables  are  intended  for 
the  poultry-court  (d)^  laundry,  brewhouse,  &c.  {e\  which  are 
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supposed  to  be  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house  by  the  shrubr 
bery.  Adjoining  to  the  stable-yard,  on  the  west,  is  the  frame- 
ground  (y),  with  erections  at  the  back  tior  the  gardener's  room, 
potting-shed,  &c. ;  from  this  vou  enter  the  kitchen-garden  {g), 
in  which  stands  a  range  of  forcing-houses  (h).  From  the 
L  L  2 
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south-west  front,  on  turning  to  the  right,  you  approach  a  green- 
house,  or  conservatory  (/),  from  which  may  be  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  frame-ground ;  or,  by  returning  to  the  lawn,  the 
walks  will  lead  to  different  compartments  of  the  shrubbery 
garden,  and  also  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen- 
garden.  At  the  south-west  extremity  is  supposed  to  be  a  small 
mount,  on  which  is  a  rotunda,  meant  for  a  prospect  tower  {k). 
On  the  right  is  a  circle  (/),  where  a  statue  may  be  placed; 
and  on  the  left  is  a  rivulet,  which  is  widened  in  passing 
through  the  first  glade  of  lawn,  and,  bevond  the  bridge  (m),  is 
enlarged  into  a  pond ;  at  the  back  of  which,  and  on  we  verge 
of  one  of  the  walks,  is  placed  the  summer-house  (n). 

**In  places  of  this  description,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark, 
that  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  artist  to  hide  the  view,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  one  walk  from  another,  by  shrubs  or  clumps, 
and  particularly  those  that  run  nearly  parallel  or  opposite  to 
each  other." 

JRemarks.  On  the  supposition  that  this  design  is  laid  oat  on 
a  perfectly  level  surface,  it  will  require  some  care  and  skill  to 
prevent  the  walks  from  appearing  too  conspicuous  from  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house ;  but,  i?  we  suppose  that  the  ground 
slopes  from  the  house  to  the  farther  extremity,  where  the  pro- 
spect tower  stands,  then  the  walks  will  not  only  be  wholly  unseen 
from  the  house,  but,  from  their  curvilinear  direction,  it  would 
be  more  'easy  for  a  pedestrian  to  descend  from  the  house  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds^  and  also  to  reascend,  than  if  they  were 
conducted  directly  up  and  down  the  slope*  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  all  grounds  which  have  the 
surface  in  the  slightest  degree  steep,  the  walks  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  across  the  slopes,  rather  than  in  their  direction. 
A  very  steep  hill  can  only  be  ascended  with  ease  by  a  zigzag 
walk,  like  the  road  over  the  Simplon  in  miniature;  by  a  ser- 
pentine walk ;  or  by  walks  composed  of  segments  of  circles, 
like  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rutger  in  the  plan  before  us. 

A  Villa  of  Three  Acres^  with  an  Outline  nearly  regidar.-— 
In  this  design  (Jigs.  194.  and  195.),  Mr.  Rutger  informs  us, 
*<the  house  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and  the 
area  in  front  presents  an  oval :  the  carriage  road  to  the  stables 
(ft)  is  fitim  the  road  at  the  north-east  corner  (c).  At  the  north 
end  of  the  house  are  the  yards  and  buildings  for  the  different 
offices,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  be  found  expedient ;  all  of 
which  mav  be  entered  from  the  road  c,  which  leads  from  the 
main  road  to  the  stables.  On  the  west  of  the  stables  is  a  range 
of  forcing-houses  {d)j  with  potting-shed,  &c.,  and  gardenePs 
room.  At  the  bade,  and  farther  on,  is  the  frame-ground  {e)% 
from  which  the  kitchen-garden  {/)  is  entered ;  where  there  is  a 
pond,  and  also  a  cross  wall,  to  give  more  room  for  fruit  trees. 


TUIKD-RATE   OARDl£M8. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  access  to  all  these  departments, 
from  the  &table-}'ard  (b),  for  the  convenieDce  of  carting  in  dung 
&c. ;  and,  also,  that  the  offices  and  yards  appertaining  to  them 
are  all  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house  by  shrubs.  On  turning 
to  the  right  from  the  west  front  of  the  house,  a  walk  (g)  is 
opened  to  the  stable-yard ;  and,  farther  on,  a  walk  (A)  leads  into 
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the  forcing-house  department  (d).  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden  (i)  is  in  the  centre,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
shrubbery.  There  is  a  pond  with  a  fountain  {k)  on  the  lawn, 
and,  opposite  to  it,  a  summer-house  (/)•  On  the  south  there  is  a 
side  walk,  which  leads  to  a  small  flower-garden  (m),  enclosed  by 
a  shrubbery,  with  a  reading-room  (n) ;  and,  on  the  north,  nearly 
opposite,  is  a  conservatory  (o),  and  an  oval  clump  at  its  front 
on  the  lawn,  with  a  walk  to  communicate  from  the  carriage 
entrance/' 

Remarks.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  this 
residence  is  given  by  the  isometrical  view  (&,  195.)9  by  Mr. 
Robertson ;  in  which  also  a  portion  of  a  villa  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  is  shown.  In  this  view,  and  in  others  of  the 
same  kind,  only  a  few  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  exhibited, 
because,  to  have  put  in  as  many  as  actually  should  exist  in 
such  a  place,  would  have  created  confusion,  and  defeated  the 
object  in  view,  viz.  that  of  giving  a  palpable  idea  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  plan.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  though  a  first-rate 
house,  and  the  requisite  offices  to  such  a  house,  are  shown  in  this 
design,  yet  the  disposition  of  the  grounds  b  equally  adapted 
for  a  house  of  a  much  more  humble  description.  That  before  us 
is  calculated  for  a  person  having  from  1000/.  to  15002.  a  year ; 
but,  by  substituting  a  cottage,  with  only  a  poultry-vard,  stable, 
and  gig-house,  for  the  mansion  and  offices,  it  would  be  rendered 
fit  for  a  person  having  a  clear  income  of  from  500/.  to  750/.  a 
year,  who  would  act  as  his  own  head  gardener. 

A  Villa  of  Three  Acres  and  a  Halfy  on  a  level  Surface^  with  a 
FirU'rate  House,  —  For  this  design  \jigs.  196,  197.)  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutger.  '^  The  house  is  approached  from  the 
south-west  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and,  as  the  road  indicates,  the 
carriage  returns  to  the  stables  on  the  north-east  of  the  premises. 
The  coach-house  (ft),  in  this  design,  is  detached  from  the  stables, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a  yard  (c),  which  may  be  made  available 
for  the  dung,  and,  also,  for  compost  for  the  frame  and  forcing 
departments.  In  the  frame-ground  (c/),  adjoining  to  the  stable- 
yard,  is  a  row  of  sheds,  for  the  gardener's  room,  and  other 
purposes.  The  forcing-houses  {e)  are  at  the  back  of  the  frames, 
separated  by  a  yew  hedge  (y*),  which  also  divides  the  frame- 
ground  from  the  kitchen-garden  (g),  which  is  walled  on  three 
sides,  with  an  irregular  slip  (A)  round  as  far  as  the  walls  and 
forcing-houses  extend.  The  offices  (t)  are  placed  at  the  south 
end  of  the  house,  and  hidden  by  a  shrubbery,  through  which 
there  are  a  back  entrance  {k\  and  also  a  walk  (/)  to  communicate 
with  the  out-door  offices,  such  as  the  laundry  (m),  poultry-court 
(n),  brewhouse,  &c.  {o\  of  all  of  which  the  view  is  supposed  to 
be  hidden  from  the  house  by  the  shrubs  which  form  the  boun- 
dary of  the  oval  area  at  the  east  front     The  north  end  of  the 
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building  (p)  is  supposed  to  be  the  drawingroom,  firom  which  a 
covered  way  (q)  leads  to  a  conservatory  {r\  in  front  of  which  is 
a  flower-garden,  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the  covered 
way,  or  from  the  conservatory.  From  the  covered  way,  on  the 
right,  a  walk  (5)  leads  out  to  an  aviary  (/),  and  to  a  compartment 
for  fancy  fowls,  ducks,  &c.  (t/),  in  which  there  is  a  building  {v) 
to  be  appropriated  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor. 
On  leaving  the  flower-garden,  and  turning  to  the  right,  the  walk 
leads  through  a  covered  way  (w),  wherein  is  a  seat,  and  opposite 
to  it  a  piece  of  water.  Proceeding  onward,  a  summer-house  (x) 
is  approached^  situated  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  narrow  lawn  at  its  front." 

The  Conservatory.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  conser- 
vatory is  made  to  front  the  south,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
nected with  the  house  by  the  covered  way,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
This  covered  way  might  be  greatly  increased  in  interest,  if  the 
roof  were  glazed,  and  movable  sashes  were  adapted  to  the  spaces 
between  the  supports  in  front  These  sashes  might  be  taken 
out,  and  those  of  the  roof  taken  ofi*,  in  the  summer  time,  and 
used  for  covering  beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  A  part  of  the 
floor  of  this  covered  way,  next  the  back  wall,  should  then  be 
formed  into  a  bed  for  plants,  and  mif^t  contain  a  very  flne  assem- 
blage of  such  of  the  Australian  and  Chinese  or  Japan  shrubs  as 
bloom  during  winter  or  in  early  spring,  or  Cape  heaths.  The 
pathway  need  not,  in  such  a  narrow  building,  be  above  3  ft.  broad; 
and  it  should  be  carried  along  the  front  of  the  structure,  in  order 
that  the  eye  may  look  on  the  best  side  of  the  plants,  which  is 
always  the  side  next  the  light  Against  each  support,  in  front,  a 
creeper  may  be  planted,  and  trained  up  it  and  across  the  rafter 
to  the  back  wall.  A  long,  narrow,  and  not  very  high,  conserva- 
tory of  this  kind  is,  doubtless,  less  grand  and  imposing  than  one 
of  larger  dimensions,  a  view  down  the  middle  of  which  is  seen 
from  one  of  the  living-rooms;  but  it  is  calculated  to  afford  much 
more  enjoyment  to  the  lover  of  plants,  as  well  as  much  more 
variety  to  the  general  observer ;  because  each  plant  is,  as  it  were^ 
passea  before  him  in  succession.  The  difference  in  the  enjoy- 
ment produced  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  comparatively  low,  winding 
green-house  or  conservatory,  like  the  covered  way  shown  in  the 
isometrical  view  {Jfg,  197.),  and  that  produced  by  a  rectangular 
one  of  large  dimensions,  such  as  those  commonly  appended  to 
first-rate  mansions,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  understood ; 
or,  at  least,  not  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
prietors of  suburban  residences.  The  object  with  such  persons, 
when  they  propose  to  construct  a  green-house  or  conservatory,  is 
to  have  one  which  shall  be  considered  large ;  and,  hence,  the  fear 
of  the  expense  oflen  deters  them  from  enjoying  this  innocent 
luxury.  Now,  a  large  conservatory,  if  it  is  architectural,  forms 
a  very  handsome  appendage  to  a  house ;  but,  if  it  is  not  archi- 
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teclural,  it  injures  the  effect  of  the  house,  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  common  shed-like  forcing-houses  of  the  kitchen-^rden  or 
of  a  nursery.  This  last  kind  of  conservatory  or  green-house 
attached  to  a  house  is,  therefore,  a  deformity,  rather  than  a 
beauty ;  while  the  other,  though  it  is  a  grand  architectural  ap- 

Eendage,  is  only  adapted  to  first-rate  mansions.  On  the  other 
and,  a  long  narrow  conservatory,  such  as  we  have  described, 
is  equally  adapted  to  the  cottage  and  to  the  mansion ;  and  it 
costs  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  than  the  large 
structure ;  while  the  plants,  being  nearer  to  the  light,  arrive  at 
greater  perfection,  and,  being  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
are  seen  to  greater  advantage.  Another  advantage  of  a  long 
narrow  conservatory  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  win- 
dows of  the  house ;  because,  being  narrow,  it  requires  but  a  small 
portion  of  wall  for  it  to  abut  against,  and  may  proceed  from  any 
door  or  living-room  window  that  may  be  convenient, 

JRemarks,  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  well-arranged  design, 
suitable  for  a  person  having  an  income  of  from  1500/.  to  2000/. 
a  year ;  or  with  a  cottage  dwelling,  and  appropriate  appendages, 
for  a  lover  of  quiet  and  retirement,  having  from  750/.  to  1000/. 
a  year.  The  apparent  extent  of  this  place  might  be  greatly 
increased  by  connecting  the  walk  at  y  with  that  at  2  by  a 
tunnel;  but  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  this  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil.  The  extent 
of  the  walks  might,  also,  be  considerably  increased,  by  con- 
ducting one  from  j:,  over  or  under  the  approach  road  near 
the  entrance,  and  leading  it  round  the  kitchen-garden  on  a 
glade  of  turf  properly  furnished  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
so  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  road  to  the  offices,  to  z.  Of  course* 
this  arrangement  would  diminish  the  extent,  and  vary  the  posi- 
tion, of  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  it  would  require  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  at  t,  k^  and  l,  as  not  to  have  a  tunnel 
longer  than  three  or  four  yards.  All  this,  and  many  other 
arrangements  of  the  kind,  misht  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  produce  a  very  striKing  result,  provided  the  subsoil 
were  thoroughly  dry,  and  a  little  extra  expense  not  objected  to. 
In  short,  it  may  be  held  as  an  axiom,  in  layiitg  out  suburban 
gardens  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  20  acres  and  upwards, 
that  their  apparent  extent  to  the  stranger  walking  through  them 
may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  judicious  tunneling  in  some  places* 
and  carrying  the  road  or  walk  over  bridges,  through  a  ruin  or 
rockwork,  or  under  an  arcade  or  trellis-work,  in  others.  Im- 
provements of  this  kind  cannot  be  shown  with  much  efiect  on 
paper ;  but  in  reality,  when  judiciously  executed,  they  have  the 
efiect  of  enchantment. 

A  Villa  of  Four  Acrest  tvith  a  regular  Outline.  —  This  villa 
(Jgs.  1 98 .  and  1 99. )  is  also  by  Mr.  Ru tger.    ^*  The  lodge  entrance 
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(a)  is  at  the  north-east  cornei* :  the  road  forms  a  sweep  to  the 
house,  aDd  passes  on  to  the  stables,  at  the  south-east  comer. 
The  stable-yard  {b)  contains  the  stables,  coach-house,  and  brew- 
house  ;  at  the  north  of  which  is  placed  the  laundry,  with  its 
drying-yard  (c).  At  the  back  of  the  stable-court  is  a  yard,  in  which 
are  a  place  for  the  dung  (^),  a  piggery  (e),  and  a  mushroom-shed 
(y^)-  The  portion  of  the  yard  which  contains  the  mushroom- 
shed  may  be  parted  off  at  pleasure  in  a  line  with  the  coach- 
house, as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g,  and  may,  at  the  same 
time,  form  a  place  for  compost,  or  for  mixing  and  turning  dung. 
In  the  yard  adjoining,  south  of  the  frame-ground  (A),  is  the  gar- 
dener's room  (i),  which  may  be  available,  also,  if  made  large 
enough,  for  a  fruit,  seed,  and  onion-room.  The  melon-ground  (A) 
is  supposed  to  contain  three  ranges  of  frames  and  a  pit  (^'),  and 
also  a  forcing-house  {k)  at  the  back.  There  is  another  forcing- 
house  in  the  kitchen-garden,  contiguous  to  the  frame-ground, 
at  /.  The  kitchen-garden  {m)  has  a  wall  all  round  it,  and  slips  ou 
both  sides  and  at  one  end.  The  walk  at  if,  on  entering  the  pre- 
mises, immediately  on  the  left  of  the  lodge  entrance,  is  intended 
for  the  domestics,  and  communicates  with  the  laundry  and 
stables,  and  it  is  also  meant  as  a  back  entrance  to  the  house. 

'*  On  the  lawn  of  the  entrance  front  is  a  piece  of  water,  with  a 
walk  round,  communicating  at  each  end  with  the  coach  road. 
Proceeding  from  the  western  front  to  the  right,  you  may  enter 
the  flower-garden  (o),  in  which  there  is  a  conservatory  {p) ;  or, 
by  leaving  the  flower-garden  on  the  right,  you  are  led  on  by 
different  walks,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  At  the  north-west 
corner  are  a  piece  of  water  (q)  and  a  summer-house  (r).  In  the 
centre,  on  the  west,  is  a  seat  (s) ;  and  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  pleasure-ground  is  another  structure  (/),  in  front  of  which 
there  is  an  oval  {u\  intended  either  for  a  small  bowling-green,  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  Proceeding  onwards,  you  come  to  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  on  the  right  (v) ;  and  on 
the  left  is  a  bridge  (w),  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  the  oval 
(x)  at  the  western  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  (^), 
for  a  fountain,  statue,  or  large  vase. 

**  In  a  place  of  this  extent,  a  good  collection  of  choice  trees  and 
shrubs  might  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  whole 
might  almost  be  considered  as  an  arboretum;  and  the  line  of 
shrubs,  which  is  placed  to  hide  the  kitchen-garden,  might  be 
converted  into  an  American  border. ** 

Bemarks  applicable  to  the  Six  preceding  Designs. — The  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  all  these  designs,  is  supposed  to  be  even,  and 
for  the  most  part  flat;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  laying  out  the  roads  and  walks  in  any  direction 
which  the  designer  may  think  suitable.  It  may  be  asked,  then, 
by  what  leading  circumstance  the  designer  is  influenced  in 
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tracinff  the  lines  for  the  roads  and  walks,  as  shown  in  these 
plans  r  Is  it  arbitrary,  depending  on  his  particular  taste ;  or  is 
it  guided  by  some  circumstance  in  the  situation,  the  wants  of 
the  proprietor,  and  the  means  which  he  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  artist  ? 

To  these  questions  we  answer,  that  all  the  main  features,  in 
laying  out  a  place,  are  indicated  by  certain  circumstances,  either 
peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  peculiar  to  the  wants  and  means  of 
the  intended  occupier.     For  example,  the  situation  of  the  en- 
trance lodge  is  determined  by  the  point  or  side  of  the  estate  on 
which  it  touches  the  public  road.     If  the  road  touches  on  only 
one  point,  there  is,  of  course,  no  choice ;  but,  if  it  borders  the  es- 
tate on  one  or  more  sides,  then  a  point  is  chosen  for  the  entrance 
which  it  is  considered  may  be  most  convenient  for  use,  and  may  show 
the  place  off  to  visiters  entering  by  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  distance  at  which  the  house  is  placed  from  the  public  road, 
and  its  position  relatively  to  the  boundary  fence  on  every  side, 
depend  chiefly,  where  the  surface  is  even,  on  the  extent  of  the 
ground,  but  partly  also  on  its  form ;  whether  it  extends  in  length 
or  breadth,  and  whether  the  boundary  is  very  irregular,  or 
tolerably  regular.     Something,  also,  depends  on  the  style  in 
which  the  occupant  intends  to  live.     Where  there  are  no  horses 
or  carriages,  and  but  few  servants  are  kept,  labour  is  saved  by 
having  the  house  near  the  road ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
family  had  but  few  visiters,  and  were  devoted  to  their  garden, 
placing  the  house  in  the  interior  of  the  property  would  be  more 
suitable.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  also  influenced  by  the  room 
which  requires  to  be  found  for  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden ; 
and,  also,  by  the  proper  aspect  which  the  fronts  of  the  house  ought 
to  have ;  that  for  the  garden  or  living-room  front  being  generally 
the  south-east  or  south-west.    The  number  and  direction  of  the 
walks  are  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
ground.  In  all  small  places,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  long  a  walk 
as  can  be  got,  for  the  sake  of  recreation ;  and  the  longest  walk  is 
necessarily  that  which  follows  the  boundary.  Hence,  almost  every 

i  place,  whether  large  or  small,  has  a  walk  round  it.  The  walks  in 

the  interior  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  place.     In  die  smallest 

I  ,  residence,  one  is  required  from  the  house  to  the  kitchen-garden ; 

'  and  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  latter  is  found  convenient 

for  culture,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  place  for  recreation.  Any 
other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundary,  and  another  round 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out-door  offices,  must 
depend  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occu- 
pier. If  there  are  great  natural  inequalities  of  sur&ce,  a  piece 
of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a  walk  may  be  conducted  so 
as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier  is  wealthy ,  and 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create  hills, 
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hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect 
buildings  at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  re- 
quired, or  may  be  Intimately  introduced. 

The  plantations  necessary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in 
the  same  manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  that  relates  to  general 
effect ;  and  in  detail  they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the 
intended  occupier.  Trees  are  wanted  throughout  the  grounds 
to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite  Uie  house  with  the 
offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite  the  place 
as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.  Trees  are  also  required  for  shade,  and  for 
shelten  Shrubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included 
under  trees.  They  are  wanted  for  thickening  masses  and  screens 
so  that  they  may  not  be  seen  through,  and  also  for  sheltering  and, 
in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous  plants ;  and,  in  the  form  of 
hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compartments*  So  &r  the  use 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ;  the  next  point  is, 
to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which  is  in  part 
determined  bv  common  senses  and  in  part  by  the  particular  taste 
and  means  of  the  occupier.  It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more 
choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  houses 
as  the  centre  of  art  and  refinement;  and,  also,  that  evergreens 
should  abound  there,  as  being  in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture 
and  taste.  In  a  small  place,  trees  of  small  size  will  naturally  be 
preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  large  size,  such  as 
some  of  the  elms  and  poplars.  Trees  with  showy  flowers  or  fruit 
will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and 
fruit  inconspicuous.  In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which 
endure  the  blast  will  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  more  tender; 
and,  where  objects  are  to  be  concealed,  evergreens  will  always  be 
preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  deciduous.  These  general 
principles  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.  The  farther  pursu- 
ance of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individual.  One  person  may  choose  to  render  his  place  a 
complete  arboretum ;  another  may  limit  himself  to  a  few  species 
of  the  more  showy  trees  and  shrubs ;  a  third  may  prefer  large 
rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  prun- 
ing or  thinning  them  for  profit;  while  a  fourth  may  give  a  pre- 
ference to  fruit  trees,  and  so  on.  There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to 
the  variations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  independently  altogether  of  those  beauties  which  all 
trees  and  shrubs  produce,  viz.  individual  expression  and  character 
as  pictorial  objects,  variety  and  intricacy  in  combination^  and 
botanical  interest. 

The  pieces  of  water,  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections; 
but  these  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
ground  plans  are  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale.    If  these 
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pieces  of  water  and  the  adjoining  scenery  are  considered  as  being 
in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the  pieces  of  water  would  require  a 
considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  conceal  and  vary 
their  boundaries,  to  connect  them  with  the  general  scenery,  and 
to  disguise  their  poverty  of  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  considered  as  gardenesque  pieces  of  water,  to  be  planted  in 
the  gardenesque  manner,  then  the  shapes  of  the  ponds  or  minia- 
ture lakes  ought  to  be  handsomer  in  themselves  than  they  now 
are,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect,  even  without  any 
trees  and  shrubs  whatever  as  accompaniments.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  say  that  gardenesque  pieces  of  water  ought  to 
be  without  trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  this 
addition  to  display  them  to  advantage,  no  less  than  picturesque 
pieces  of  water ;  all  the  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  case 
they  must  be  added  in  a  gardenesque  manner.  The  pieces  of 
water  in  these  designs  are  not  sufficiently  handsome  to  be  ad- 
mired as  gardenesque,  and  not  sufficiently  disguised  by  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  decidedly  picturesque ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  smallness  of  the 
scale,  and  the  fear  of  crowding  the  places  with  too  many  trees 
and  shrubs. 

In  a  future  page  we  shall  give  plans  of  pieces  of  water  by  them- 
selves, on  a  larger  scale,  to  illustrate,  in  a  more  definite  man- 
ner, both  the  gardenesque  and  picturesque  styles,  as  they  have 
reference  to  water. 

A  Villa  Residence  of  Two  AcreSj  within  a  regular  Boundary^ 
laid  Old  in  the  Geometrical  Style.  —  The  object  in  this  case  is  to 
produce  a  splendid  effect  at  a  moderate  expense  of  annual  keep- 
ing, but  with  no  regard  to  profit.  The  general  form  of  the 
ground  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  its  disposition  is  so  clearly 
shown  in  the  isometrical  view  (Jig.  200.),  that  it  will  require  little 
or  no  description.  The  entrance  is  through  a  straight  avenue 
to  a  flight  of  steps,  which  leads  to  a  raised  platform  on  which 
the  house  stands.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  avenue  are 
double  rows  of  trees,  which  may  be  fruit-bearing  kinds, 
such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.  Beyond  these, 
on  each  side,  are  two  small  kitchen-gardens,  intended  for 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  and  for  pot- 
herbs, tart  rhubarb,  spinach,  kidneybeans,  and  a  few  such 
vegetables  as  are  desirable  to  have  always  at  hand.  The 
house  and  these  kitchen-gardens  occupy  about  half  the  entire 
residence.  The  other  half  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunk 
flower-garden,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  curvilinear  beds,  bor- 
dered by  a  kerb  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  turf.  From  the 
terrace  walks  there  are  four  descents  to  this  garden,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  double  flight  of  steps.  Each  bed  is  supposed  to  be 
planted  with  one  kind  of  herbaceous  plant,  so  as  to  produce 
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large  masses  of  colour.  The  mode  of  selecting  plants  for  this 
purpose^  as  well  as  lists  of  suitable  plants,  have  been  already  given 
(p.217*  top.  226.),  and  further  resources  will  be  found  in  our  cata- 
logue. The  sloping  border  between  the  sunk  area  and  the  flower- 
garden  may  either  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
roses  kept  low,  or  it  may  be  in  turf,  or  in  rockwork :  in  the 
latter  case,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  collection  of  rock  plants. 
Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  this  sloping  border 
would  be  to  vary  it  with  ornaments  of  box,  on  a  ground  of  tur^ 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  moulding. 
In  the  centre  there  is  a  fountain.  In  situations  where  so  much 
turf  was  not  desirable,  the  walks  between  the  beds  might  be  of 
gravel  or  paved ;  but  they  will  produce  the  best  effect  in  turf. 

Instead  of  a  raised  terrace-walk  surrounding  this  flower- 
garden,  there  might  be  in  its  place  a  narrow  conservatory,  such 
as  that  remarked  on  in  p.  526. ;  in  front  of  this  conservatory,  a 
narrow  border  for  Cape  and  other  half-hardy  bulbs ;  then  a 
terrace-walk,  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of  that  within  the 
conservatory,  with  another  narrow  border,  and  beyond  that  a 
low  parapet  wall,  ornamented  with  vases.  This  terrace-walk, 
though  not  so  high  as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  should 
still  be  at  leaist  5  ft  above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  in 
order  that  the  spectator  may  look  down  on  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  see  the  shapes  of  the  beds.  We  have  observed,  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  that  wherever  the  figures  forming  a  flower-garden 
are  regular  or  symmetrical,  to  be  seen  in  their  full  beauty,  the 
eye  should  be  so  elevated,  as,  when  looking  down  on  them,  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  entire  shape  of  each  bed.  What  the 
height  of  the  eye  ought  to  be,  to  do  this,  may  always  be  deter- 
mined beforehand,  by  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  flower- 
garden  or  symmetrical  figure,  the  distance  between  the  beds, 
and  the  position  of  the  spectator.  In  general,  the  angle  made 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  farther  edge  of  the  most  distant  bed  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  should  not  be  less  than  15^;  and 
hence,  taking  the  height  of  the  human  eye  at  5  ft.,  a  square  or 
circular  symmetrical  flower-garden,  of  40  ft.  in  diameter,  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  walk  raised  to  the  height  of  at  least  4^  ft. 
above  its  level ;  while  a  flower-garden  of  double  the  size  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  walk  9  ft.  high.  When  a  parterre  of 
symmetrical  beds  is  to  be  planted  with  low  shrubs,  such  as 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  &c.  ;  the  surrounding  walk 
ought  to  be  made  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated  growth 
of  the  plants.  These  rules,  the  correctness  of  which  no  person 
of  any  experience  will,  we  think,  dispute,  show  that,  when  very 
large  spaces  are  to  be  laid  out  as  flower-gardens,  symmetrical 
figures  need  not  be  attempted,  except  near  the  walk,  where  they 
will  be  immediately  under  the  eye,  unless  they  are  so  situated 
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as  to  be  seen  from  different  heights.  Hence,  in  very  extensive 
designs,  such  as^.  201.,  two  systems  of  symmetrical  figures  are 
adopted ;  one  near  the  margin  of  the  walk,  to  be  seen  from  the 
terrace  immediately  adjoining ;  and  the  other  in  the  centre^  to 
be  seen  from  more  elevated  and  distant  points  of  view.  If  the 
reader  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  see  any  figure  distinctly, 
die  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  most  distant  points  of  it  must 
meet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  anffle  of  15  ;  and  that  this 
angle  will  not  be  obtained  by  an  individual,  whose  eye  is  5  ft 
from  the  ground,  at  a  greater  distance  than  20  (t,  he  will  never 
be  at  a  loss. 

Fig.  202.  shows  the  difierent  heights  which  a  terrace-walk 
requires  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  garden. 


A  Suburban  Villa  of  Four  Acres,  with  a  regular  Outlitie.  —We 
introduce  this  design  {fig.  20S.)»  from  the  fertile  pencil  of  Mr. 
Rutger,  on  account  of  the  valuable  discussion  which  he  has  con- 
nected with  it.  *^  The  following  hints,''  Mr.  Rutger  observes, 
^<  may  be  acceptable  to  such  as  have  little  experience  in  gardening. 
I  shall  commence  by  saying  a  few  words  concerning  gardeners. 

^^  Gardeners  employed  in  Suburban  Gardens.  In  many  instances 
the  gardens  around  the  metropolis  are  too  small  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  gardener ;  hence,  in  gardens  of  this  descripdon,  such 
as  are  termed  jobbing  gardeners  are  employed ;  among  whom, 
perhaps,  too  few  are  to  be  found  of  suflicient  judgment  to  crop 
to  advantage ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  all  the  interest  that  they 
feel  on  the  occasion  is  to  get  a  day's  work  or  so  a  week.  In 
some  instances,  the  care  of  small  gardens  is  confided  to  a 
man  of  all  work,  who  may  have  to  act  as  groom,  wait  at 
table,  &C.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  much  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  cropping  to  advantage.  An  instance  or  two  have 
come  under  my  notice,  where  a  servant  out  of  livery  has  had  the 
care  of  the  garden,  with  permission  to  hire  in  a  labourer  occa- 
sionally when  wanted.  When  this  is  the  case,  should  such 
person  have  a  taste  for  gardening,  considerable  advantages  may 
accrue  to  the  master.  However,  it  must  be  understood  that  what 
is  so  far  stated  has  nothing  to  do  with  places  which  are  of  sufli- 
cient scope  to  employ  one  or  more  persons  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Where  only  one  gardener  is  kept,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
where  it  is  a  single-handed  place,  the  man  must  necessarily  be 
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chosen  from  the  lowest  order  of  regular  gardeners,  as  all  of  a 
higher  grade  will  expect  to  have  labourers  under  them  to  do  the 
rougher  work.  But  as,  even  among  the  gardeners  who  will  take 
a  single-handed  place,  there  are  many  very  far  superior  to  others, 
it  win  be  worth  while  to  give  good  wages  to  get  one  of  the  best, 
as  it  will  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  master  to  obtain  a 
person  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  intelligence.  A  very  few  pounds 
a  year  extra  will  be  well  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  go  far 
towards  securing  the  best  interests  of  the  master ;  and  here, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  a  considerable  share  of  intelligence  is  necessary  to 
be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  even  of  the  lowest  grade.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  who,  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  way,  from 
what  they  have  seen  done  by  others,  may  go  on  tolerably  well 
in  producing  crops  in  due  season ;  but  these  are  not  the  persons 
from  whom  there  can  be  expected  anything  out  of  the  general 
routine  of  gardening ;  and  they  will  be  found  incapable  to  com- 
pete with  the  difficulties  that  may  occur  with  regard  to  soil,  the 
seasons,  and  the  various  enemies  which  the  gardener  has  to  con- 
tend against.  Added  to  this,  they  will  be  found  incompetent, 
with  respect  to  taste,  to  regulate  and  keep  up  the  flower-garden 
and  shrubberies,  and  to  introduce  such  plants  and  flowers  as 
would  have  a  good  effect.  In  short,  a  gardener,  to  be  one  at 
all  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  must  be  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence. 

^^  Next  to  the  lowest  class  of  gardeners,  those  may  be  considered 
as  a  step  in  advance,  who  have  a  man  or  two  under  their  con* 
trol ;  and  these  should  be  men  possessed  of  a  tolerable  educap 
tion,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  taste  and  judgment  in  gardening  in 
general ;  as,  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  found  that  a  gardener 
in  a  small  place,  who  has  but  one  man  under  him,  will  be  ex* 
pected  to  plan  and  execute,  or,  at  all  events,  to  executei  altera- 
tions and  improvements  which  will  require  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  knowledge  in  his  profession.  In  cases  where  there  is  only  one 
man  allowed,  the  gardener,  in  justice  to  himself^  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  choice  of  a  person  who  is  dvil,  active,  and  indus- 
trious, and  of  sober  habits ;  which,  with  corresponding  qualities 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  will  cause  things  to  go  on  plea- 
santly, and  at  the  same  time  greatly  facilitate  the  work. 

^^  I  might  thus  go  on  to  show  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ground  to 
be  kept  up,  so  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  gardener  to  possess  a 
taste  for  his  profession,  education,  experience,  &c. ;  but  the  above 
must  suffice,  and  I  will  only  add,  that,  without  these  acquire- 
ments (especially  in  the  present  day),  a  gardener  will  be  thought 
but  little  of,  either  by  hb  employer,  or  by  his  brethren  in  the 
profession. 
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laat-       if  Bomrj  or  dahlia  ground.       k,  CooannBwj  iiad  flovir-^zilai. '      4  'fl*'^**  nil  tai 


"  Disposition  and  Appropriation  of  the  Grounds.  I  will  now 
suppose  a  place,  the  extent  of  which  shall  be  foar  acres,  three 
acres  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  house,  yards,  plea- 
sare-groand,  flower-gardens,  &c.,  and  the  remaining  acre  (or 
the  kitcben-garden,  mcludtng  the  forcing  and  framing  depart- 
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ments,  which,  according  to  the  sketch  {J^.  SOS^)  will  reduce  the 
ground  for  cropping  to  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  It  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  every  practical  gardener,  that  slips  are 
at  all  times  advantageous,  and  particularly  on  tlie  east,  west,  and 
south  sides  of  a  garden ;  as,  by  this  mode  of  laying  out  the 
ground,  a  larger  portion  of  wall  is  made  available  for  fruit  trees, 
which,  especially  in  small  gardens,  is  a  great  advantage.  As  a 
general  principle,  I  should  also  recommend  that  the  forcing- 
houses  be  placed  in  a  compartment  by  themselves,  so  as  not  to 
swallow  up  any  portion  of  the  south  wall ;  and,  also,  that,  in  the 
compaitment  where  they  are  placed,  they  should  be  erected  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  which  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  north  side,  so  as  not  to  shade  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  space  for  a  walk  and  border,  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  made  available  for  vines  and  figs.  Thus  far  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  sketch  corresponds  with  the  above  prindples, 
and  that  it  gives  upwards  of  1 100  ft.  of  wall ;  namely,  508  ft.  of 
south  aspect,  including  108  ft.  in  the  forcing-ground;  200ft.  of 
east  aspect,  200  ft;,  of  west,  and  200  ft.  of  north  aspect ;  which,  I 
presume,  will  be  considered  sufficiendy  ample  for  a  garden  of 
such  small  dimensions.  With  regard  to  the  ftimishing  of  the 
walls,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  far  into  detail.  It  may  suffice 
to  intimate  that  the  south  aspects  should  be  af^ropriated  to 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  early 
plums,  or  other  kinds  of  fruits  for  which  there  may  be  a  par- 
tiality, and  a  desire  to  get  in  fine  and  early.  The  south  aspect 
in  the  forcing  department  may,  as  above  observed,  be  furnished 
with  vines  and  figs.  It  will  naturally  follow  that  the  east, 
west,  and  north  aspects  are  to  be  furnished  with  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  &c.,  of  which  as  good  a  selecdon  as  possible, 
from  the  kinds  now  known,  should  be  made,  and  in  as  great  a 
variety  and  extent,  with  regard  to  the  early  and  late  kinds,  as  the 
length  of  wall  will  allow. 

**  Kitchen-Garden.  In  gardens  of  the  dimensions  now  under 
consideration,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  espaliers.  I  have  therefore 
introduced  them  in  we  plan  of  the  kitchen-garden,  where  they 
are  distinguished  bv  large  dots,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  some  of  the  standards  which  support  the  horizontal 
wires.  It  is  desirable  that  every  garden,  however  small,  should 
produce  apples  both  for  the  kitchen  and  for  the  table ;  and,  con- 
sequently, apple  trees  are  frequently  grown  in  the  quarters,  where 
they  not  only  injure  the  quality  of  tiie  culinary  crops,  but  pre- 
vent regularity  in  cropping*  The  length  of  espaliers  in  the 
sketch  is  about  580  ft.,  which,  if  judiciously  planted,  will  give 
room  for  a  tolerable  supply.  A  proper  selecdon  of  sorts  is, 
of  course,  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a  succession  of  table  fiiiit, 
and  also  of  fhiit  for  the  kitchen.    I  would  here  observe,  that,  in 
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making  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts  of  apples  for  espaliers,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  those  kinds  diat  are  most  inclined  to 
throw  out  spurs,  and  require  least  skill  in  prunmg.  Among 
the  table  fruits,  the  Ribston  pippin  and  the  Margil  are  excellent 
in  this  way,  and  highly  to  be  recommended,  both  with  respect  to 
their  flavour,  and  the  crops  they  will  produce.  It  is  particularly 
requisite  for  espalier  apple  trees,  that  they  be  kept  clean  from 
the  aphis,  or  American  blight,  as  otherwise  in  a  very  few  years 
they  will  receive  serious  injury ;  not  only  with  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  trees,  but  also  to  Uieir  appearance,  as  gouty-looking 
excrescences  will  be  formed  round  the  spurs,  which  will  render 
them  extremely  unsightly.  Where  the  trees  are  young,  and 
the  bark  smooth,  the  blight,  whenever  it  is  observed  (and  its 
cottony  appearance  renders  it  immediately  conspicuous),  may  be 
easily  removed  by  a  painter's  brush  and  common  water;  and 
where  the  bark  is  rough,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
insects  are  concealed  in  its  crevices,  they  may  be  sufibcated  by 
painting  such  places  over  once  or  twice  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water,  about  as  thick  as  cream.  Two  coats,  Mr.  Water- 
ton,  the  inventor  of  this  process,  says,  will  fill  up  every  crack, 
and  soon  smother  every  bug  and  every  egg  which  has  been  de- 
posited. With  the  expansion  of  the  tree,  and  the  weather,  the 
clay  will  drop  off  of  itself.     {Waterton^s  Esscn/Sj  p.  276.) 

*^  In  small  gardens,"  Mr.  Rutger  continues,  ^^I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  the  espaliers  near  to  the  walks,  and  only 
leave  room  for  a  row  of  strawberries  by  way  of  an  edging,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  quarters  as  much  g^und  as  possible ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  narrow  walks,  not  exceeding  4  ft.  6  in.  in 
breadth,  should  be  laid  down.  In  case  the  walls  should  be  found 
not  sufficientlv  extensive  to  have  enough  of  cherries  and  plums, 
a  few  standaras  of  each,  and  also  of  damsons,  mav  be  planted  in 
lines  along  the  back  of  the  south  slip;  and  in  advance  of  these 
a  line  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  fronted  by  as 
many  strawberries  of  different  kinds  as  may  be  required^  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  ground  for  garden  crops.  At  the  back  of 
the  western  slip  there  may  be  a  row  of  filberts  and  berberries, 
and  in  front  as  many  pot-herbs  as  may  be  wanted.  The  border 
against  the  fence  in  the  eastern  slip  may  be  devoted  to  rhubarb, 
sea-kale,  and  artichokes;  as,  being  near  to  the  frame-ground,  it 
will  be  found  convenient  for  bringing  in  dung  or  leaves,  for  forcing 
and  protection. 

'*  Should  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  be  not  congenial  to  the 
health  of  the  wall-fruit  trees,  I  am  inclined  to  advocate  the 
chambering  system  for  the  south  borders.  To  do  this  in  perfection, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  the  soil  to  at  least  S  fi.  deep,  and 
to  pave  with  flagstone  at  the  bottom ;  or,  if  chalk  can  be  had  in 
^sufficient  quantity,  a  layer  of  about  6  in.  thick,  well  beaten  down. 
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may  suiBce.  Tbb  pavement,  or  iayer,  should  form  an  inclined 
plane,  descending  a  little  from  the  wall  to  \he  walk  in  frmt, 
where  there  should  be  a  drain  constructed  to  ran  parallel  with 
the  wall.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  should  be  about  3  in.  mider 
the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  constructed  with  pige<Hi-bcJes 
about  3  ft.  distant  from  each  other,  at  the  side  next  to  the 
border.  On  the  pavement  I  should  recommend  a  layer  of  brick- 
bats or  lime  rubbish  of  about  8  in.  thick,  the  roughest  parts  of 
which  should  be  laid  near  the  pigeon-holes,  in  order  to  fecilitate 
the  escape  of  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  chambaring,  Stc, 
thus  prepared^  the  border  may  be  filled  with  compost,  to  such  a 
height,  as,  allowing  for  the  chambering  and  the  thickness  of  the 
lime  rubbish,  will  leave  the  soil  about  2  fL  6  in.  deep,  which 
should  remtun  two  or  three  months  to  settle  before  planting  the 
trees.     The  annexed  diagram  (^.  SOI.)  may*  perhaps,  e:^plain 


more  clearly  what  is  meant.  In  this  diagram,  a  shows  die  sur- 
face of  the  border;  b,  the  surface  of  the  walk,  separated  from 
the  border  by  the  chambering  wall  (c  c);  d  is  the  back  wall; 
e  is  the  drain ;  and  e  f,  the  paved  bottom  of  the  chamber,  on 
which  the  brickbats,  &c.,  are  laid. 

**  Experienced  gardeners,  in  general ,  consider  that  a  good  loam, 
of  rather  an  adhesive  quality,  is  the  best  soil  for  peadi  end  nec- 
tarine trees;  and,  if  taken  from  the  surfiiceof  a  field  with  the 
turf,  all  the  better.  In  this  case,  it  should  be  laid  by  for  a  few 
months,  and  receive  two  or  three  turnings,  during  which  the 
turf  may  be  chopped  into  small  pieces,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
gularly distributed  throughout  the  soil.  Some  gardeners  mix  a 
small  portion  of  rotten  dung  or  vegetable  mould  with  the  loam; 
but,  if  the  loam  be  really  good,  the  less  that  any  manuring  sub- 
stances are  introduced  the  better,  as  they  only  tend  to  produce 
a  Uixuriancy  of  growth  beyond  what  is  wanted,  and  to  retard 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 

"  System  of  Crrrpping.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  say  a  ffew 
words  on  the  subject  of  cropping :  but,  although  a  datum  has 
been  fixed  in  the  sketch  (namely,  three  quarters  of  an  acre  for 
crops),  yet,  as  in  this  department  much  mast  depend  upon  the 
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kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
different  proprietors,  some  wishing  to  have  more  of  this^  and 
others  more  of  that,  and  also  on  other  contingencies  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  account,  I  doubt  if  much  can  be  satisfac- 
torily written  on  the  subject;  rather,  therefore,  than  attempt  to 
limit  the  precise  quantity  of  ground  for  each  crop  as  it  may  be 
called  for  in  succession,  I  shall  give  a  few  hints  upon  general 
principles,  which  must  suffice. 

^*  In  small  gardens,  the  greater  the  variety  and  perfection 
that  the  vegetables  are  broo^t  to,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the 
gardener;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  should  always  have 
manure  at  command,  as  double  cropping  must  be  continually 
going  on,  in  order  to  have  a  good  supply.  The  gardener,  on  his 
part,  should  mark  well  the  quantity  of  ground  he  has  to  work 
upon,  so  as  to  apportion  to  each  crop  so  much,  as  not  to  have  a 
redimdancy  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  scarcity  on  the  other.  Some 
inexperienced  gardeners  fall  into  sad  mistakes  in  this  way,  with 
those  kinds  of  vegetables  the  crops  of  which  are  inclined  to  come 
in  nearly  all  at  once :  among  these  may  be  named  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  and  lettuces,  with  some  others;  consequently,  these 
should  be  sown  in  quick  succession,  or  small  crops  should  be 
planted  rather  than  large  crops,  half  of  which,  however  fine 
when  brought  to  perfection,  cannot  be  available  for  the  kitchen. 
This  rule  is  particularly  applicable  to  spinach,  it  being  a  plant 
that  runs  quickly  to  seed.  It  should  be  the  gardener's  study, 
also,  not  to  throw  away  a  crop,  by  sowing  at  an  improper  sea- 
son. For  instance,  if  scorzonera  and  salsify  are  wanted  for  a 
winter  supply,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March  or  April,  the 
object  will  be  defeated,  by  the  plants  running  to  seed  in  the 
autumn :  the  best  crops  of  these  for  a  winter  supply  I  ever  saw 
were  sown  in  the  middle  of  June.  Much  might,  perhaps,  be 
written  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  relating  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  growth  and  coming  in  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
necessary  to  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant  supply 
from  a  small  garden,  but  the  above  must  suffice.  It,  however,  will 
be  seen  from  these  brief  remarks,  that  special  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  in  small  gardens,  to  husband  the  ground  well,  in  order  to 
obtain  as  large  and  as  constant  a  supply  of  vegetables  as  the 
space  allotted  will  produce.  During  the  latter  years  of  my  own 
practice,  I  entirely  abandoned  the  broad-cast  system  of  sowing, 
and  adopted  that  of  drilling  for  all  my  standing  crops ;  and,  for 
the  extra  time  that  it  took  to  get  them  in,  I  found  myself  amply 
repaid  in  the  after-work  of  thinning  and  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds ;  while  it  added  a  neatness  to  the  appearance  of  the 
crops  when  growing ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  also  safely  add  that  the 
crops  were  of  a  superior  quality. 
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**  Kinds  of  Vegetables  to  be  grown.  In  order  to  bring  under 
one  view  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  the 
present  day,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  the  Ibt  as  it  stands 
in  your  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardenitig^  p.  812., 
which  is  as  follows :  — 

*  The  cabbage  tribe;  comprehending  the  white  and  red  cabbage,  cabbage- 
colewort.  Savoy,  Bnusels  sprouts,  borecoles  or  winter  greens,  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  Portugal  cabbage,  &c. 

'  Legwmnotu  vegetables;  comprehending  the  pea,  bean,  and  kidneybean. 

'  Eteukni  rooU ;  comprehending  the  potato,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  turnip, 
carrot,  parsnep,  red  beet,  skirret,  scorzonera,  salsify,  and  radish. 

'  Spmaceout  olants  ;  comprehendmg  the  garden  spinach,  white  beet,  orache, 
wild  spinach.  New  Zealand  spinach,  sorrel,  and  herb-patience. 

*  Alaaceoug  plants  ;  comprenending  the  onion,  leek,  chives,  garlic,  shallot,  and 
rocambole. 

*  Aq)aragmom  plants  ;  comprehending  asparagus,  sea-kale,  artichoke,  car- 
doon,  rampion,  alisanders,  hop,  bladder-campion,  cotton-thistle,  and  milk- 
thistle. 

'  Acetarious  plants  or  salads  ;  comprehending  small  salads,  lettuce,  endive, 
chicory,  dandelion,  cdery,  mustard,  rape,  corn-salad,  garden  cress,  American 
eren,  winter  cress,  water-cress,  brook-lime,  scurvy-grass,  ^urden  rocket,  burnet, 
buckshora  plantain,  ox-eye  daisy,  and  some  of  those  included  in  other  sections, 
as  the  sorrel,  tarragon,  Indian  cress,  Sec 

^  *  Pot-herbs  andgarmshings;  comprehending  parsley,  purslane,  tarragon,  fennel, 
dill,  chervil,  horsoadish,  Indian  cress,  marigold,  borage,  and  some  others  in- 
cluded in  other  sections. 

'  Sweet  herbs ;  comprehending  thyme,  sage,  clary,  mint,  balm,  marjoram, 
savory,  basil,  rosemary,  lavender,  tansy,  costmary,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
preceding  section. 

*  Plants  used  in  tarts,  cortfectioneryf  domestic  medicine,  and  for  destroying  insects  ; 
eomprehending  rhubarb,  gourd,  angelica,  anise,  coriander,  caraway,  me,  iiysaop, 
chamomile,  elecampane,  liquorice,  blessed  thistle,  wormwood,  tobacco,  and 
some  others. 

'  Plants  used  as  preserves  and  pickles  ;  comprehending  love-apple,  egs^plant, 
capsicum,  caper,  samphure ;  and  the  red  cabbage,  Indian  cress,  radish,  Kidney- 
bciui,  marsh  marigola,  &c.,  included  in  other  sections. 

*  Edible  indigenous  plants,  neglected  or  not  in  cultivation  ;  comprehending  the 
sea-beet,  nettle,  sea-peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  natives. 

'  Foreign  hardy  herbaceous  vegetables,  little  used  as  ««o&  m  Britain  ;  compre- 
hending the  Claytdnan  and  BasUla  spinach,  the  maize,  the  tuberous-rooted 
nasturtium,  the  Wtatas,  or  sweet  potato,  Chenopodium  Qfdnda^  O'zalis 
crenkta,  8lc* 

'  Edible  British  fiuigi ;  comprehending  the  mushroom,  truffle,  and  morel.* 


^^  Although  the  above  list  comprehends  many  articles  that  may 
not  be  required  by  the  proprietors  of  small  gardens,  it  may  stiU 
be  of  use,  both  to  gentlemen  and  gardeners,  to  select  from  it 
such  vegetables,  &c.,  as  may  be  thought  the  most  useful ;  and 
in  such  quantities  as  the  extent  of  ground  they  have  for  crop* 
ping  will  allow. 

*^  If  it  be  enquired,  what  proportion  of  ground  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  kitchen-garden,  out  of  any  quantity  given  to 
lay  out  as  a  place,  the  question  will  be  difficult  to  answer ;  as  it 
must  greatly  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  person  who  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  ground  which  he  wants  to  have  laid  out. 
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Should  a  good  kitchen-garden,  with  all  its  appendages,  such  as 
forcing-houses,  framing,  &c^  be  preferred  to  the  flower-garden 
and  shrubbery  department,  then,  of  course,  ample  room  must  be 
devoted  to  the  former  purpose ;  and  vice  versd^  if  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  latter.  Should  the  question  be  asked 
as  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  that  is  necessary  to  give 
a  successional  supply  throughout  the  season,  of  all  the  ve- 
getables that  are  in  general  use,  perhaps  the  minimum  of  ground 
absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose  may  be  stated  at  half  an 
acre ;  but  in  this  case  the  crops  must  be  very  small,  and  the 
ground  well  attended  to  in  regard  to  manure,  double  cropping, 
&c«  But  when  a  kitchen-garden  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
supplies  that  it  is  expected  to  yield,  a  gardener  will  always 
be  in  difficulties,  even  under  the  best  management,  to  find  ground 
to  carry  on  his  operations,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  either  to 
his  employer  or  to  himself. 

<<  Forcing  Department,  In  turning  to  the  forcing  department  in 
the  plan  (^.  203.)»  there  will  be  found  a  range  of  glass  of  about 
70  fi  in  length,  and  a  pit  in  front  of  the  range.  It  is  not  here 
intended  to  point  out  to  what  purposes  these  shall  be  applied ; 
as  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  may  be  grown  in  them  in  any 
proportion  agreefible  to  ihe  proprietor.  For  heating  them,  the 
hot-water  system  will  be  found  decidedly  the  best ;  and,  if  the 
apparatus  be  properly  constructed,  one  boiler  will  probably  be 
found  sufficient  for  both  the  range  of  houses  and  the  pit 

*'  In  the  frame-ground,  there  are  two  ranges  of  frames,  about 
40  ft.  each  in  length,  and  in  front  of  these  a  cucumber  ridge. 
Brick  walls,  for  supporting  the  frames,  may  be  constructed  on 
M^Phail's  system,  or  in  any  other  approved  mode. 

As  an  appendage  to  the  frame-ground,  two  or  three  dozen 
hand-lights  will  be  necessary  for  ridge  cucumbers,  striking  cut- 
tings, cauliflowers,  &c.  The  frame-ground  has  in  it  two  sheds 
at  the  back ;  and,  for  convenience,  it  is  placed  contiguous  to  the 
dung-yard  and  compost-^ound,  in  which  there  is  also  a  shed. 
These  sheds  will  be  tbuna  useful  for  growing  mushrooms,  forcing 
rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  for  various  other  purposes  which  it  is  unne-* 
cessary  to  enter  upon  here  in  detail. 

**  Pleasure'Grotmd  Department.  In  glancing  over  the  onia- 
mental  parts  of  the  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  is 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  shrubbery-garden,  with  the  exception  of  a 
flower-garden  in  front  of  the  conservatory,  and  a  rosary  or  dahlia- 
ground  on  the  left.  However,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  laying 
out  of  the  clumps  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  design ;  some  of  them,  and  particularly  the  tWo 
which  are  placed  on  the  verges  between  the  house  and  die  water, 
may  be  displaced,  and  a  group  or  two  of  small  clumps  on  each 
side  may  be  introduced  in  their  stead,  to  be  furnished  with 
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flowers  in  mass.  The  same  mode  may  also  be  ad<^ted  in  laying 
out  tlie  lawn  at  the  entrance  front,  and  on  the  small  lawn  at  the 
bow  end  of  the  house ;  added  to  which,  the  whole  may  be  height- 
ened in  beauty  and  variety  by  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
objects,  such  as  vases,  &c,,  if  placed  in  proper  situations  ;  and 
also  by  floral  devices,  such  as  pillars  of  roses,  cones  of  gera- 
niums, and  other  ingenious  modes  of  training  such  plants 
and  flowers  as  are  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  embellishment. 
The  shrubs  and  trees  for  the  lawns  of  a  place  of  this  extent 
should  be  of  the  most  choice  kinds  that  will  endure  our  climate 
throughout  the  winter;  of  which,  in  the  present  day,  a  suffici^it 
number  may  be  easilv  procured,  to  give  all  the  varie^  wanted 
to  keep  up  a  perpetual  interest  throughout  the  year. 

^^  Eapense  of  Keeping.  The  expenses  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
place  of  the  kind  here  described  must  depend,  like  all  others, 
upon  the  state  in  which  it  is  kept:  high  keeping  will  always 
make  a  suitable  return  to  every  admirer  of  a  neat  garden ;  and 
this  will  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  kitchen-garden,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  department.  A  gardener,  with  two  men  and  a 
boy  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  widi  <me 
man  less  during  winter,  would,  I  think,  be  adequate  to  the  labour 
necessary  for  this  place,  with  its  forcing  department,  framing, 
conservatory,  flower-garden,  and  grounds ;  and  with  tliis  assist- 
ance it  might  be  preserved  in  what  is  termed  high  keeping. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  hands  requisite  to  keep  up  a  place 
of  any  given  size,  it  must  be  considered  that  it  is  not  merely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  ground  that  a  calculation  can  be  made ; 
but  rather  upon  the  quantity  of  forcing  and  framing  that  is  to 
be  carried  on,  together  with  the  labour  that  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  shrubberies,  flower-gardens,  and  green-houses  or  con- 
servatories, in  the  highest  order.  In  reference  to  the  sketch 
here  given,  were  it  divested  of  the  forcing-bouses,  conservatory, 
and  flower-gardens,  and  the  shrubberies,  lawns,  and  walks  but 
meanly  kept  up,  perhaps  a  man  and  a  boy  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose;  but  in  this  case  the  enjoyment  would  be  pro- 
portionately small. 

<^  In  places  of  small  extent,  the  principal  art  necessary  to  make 
them  in  the  highest  degree  enjoyable  is,  to  introduce  as  much 
variety  as  possible,  void  of  confusion,  turning  into  account  all 
that  nature  may  supply,  or  that  art  can  produce.  If  a  streamlet 
should  ofier  itself,  it  may  be  made  use  of  in  a  way  somewhat 
similar  to  what  is  done  in  the  sketch ;  and  it  may  be  made  avail- 
able, also,  by  a  conduit,  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen-garden,  conser^ 
vatory,  forcing  department,  stables,  &c.  Undulated  ground  may  be 
assisted  by  raising  a  mound  or  two,  in  appropriate  situations,  from 
the  parts  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  level ;  and  on  these 
mounds  suitable  erections  may  be  placed,  particularly  when  a 
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distRDt  and  interesting  view  is  to  be  obtained.  The  mounds 
should  be  at  least  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
with  a  winding  walk  leading  to  their  summits.  A  grotto  will  be  al- 
ways considered  an  agreeable  companion  with  water;  and,  where 
it  can  be  erected  with  advantage,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Rockwork,  alsc^  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  is  agreeable,  and,  if  con- 
structed with  taste,  will  add  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  variety 
which  in  sundry  other  ways  may  be  introduced ;  such  as  a  trellis 
arcade  covered  with  creepers,  a  covered  rustic  seat,  an  alcove^ 
vases  for  flowers,  together  with  other  devices,  which  fancv,  com- 
bined with  taste,  may  surest ;  but,  in  all  tliis,  harmony  of  design 
should  be  studied  in  the  laying  out  and  planting,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  embellishments  that  may  be  introduce  afterwards." 

Bemarks*  These  observations  by  Mr.  Rutger  are  exceedingly 
judicious;  and,  when  our  readers  are  informed  that  they  are  the 
result  of  the  extensive  observation  and  experience  of  a  person 
of  great  intelligence  and  sound  sense,  who  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledse  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
wants  of  a  gentleman's  family,  their  value  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

Renaoating  Third-rate  Suburban  Gardens* — We  have  little  on 
this  subject  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  respecting  renovating 
fomrtb-rate  gardens,  from  p.  306.  to  p.  SIS.    Where  a  third-rate 

Erden  has  been  neglected,  almost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  will 
ve  become  overgrown  and  shapeless,  and  will  require  to  be 
either  cut  in  or  cut  down,  or  even,  perhaps,  rooted  out 

In  cutting  down  trees  and  shrubs,  regard  must  always  be  had 
to  whether  the  plants  so  cut  have  the  property  of  springing 
up  aoain  from  the  stool  or  root;  or,  as  the  technical  term  is, 
whewer  they  stole.  It  often  happens  that  trees  and  shrubs 
whicli  have  become  naked  below,  and  very  unsightly,  when  cut 
down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  will  spring  up  with  great 
vigour;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  wiU  form  splendid 
bushes,  or,  if  trained  to  a  single  stem,  handsome  trees.  This 
most  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  do  when  cut  down,  in  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  would  be  requisite  for  the  at- 
tunment  of  the  same  result  from  young  trees.  Before,  however, 
the  operator  ventures  to  cut  down  trees  or  shrubs  to  the  ground, 
he  ought  to  inform  himself  of  two  particulars  respecting  them. 
First,  whether  they  are  of  kinds  that  stole,  and,  secondly, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  grafted.  To  cut  down  a  tree  or 
shrub  that  does  not  stole,  or  that  stoles  imperfectly,  such  as  the 
spruce  fir,  the  holly,  or  the  juniper,  is,  in  effect,  to  remove  it 
altogether;  and  to  cut  down  a  grafted  tree  or  shrub  below 
the  graft,  even  if  it  should  stole,  is  to  substitute  one  kind 
for  another.  For  example,  if  a  medlar,  which  is  irenerally 
grafted  on  .  thorn,  and  i  dmond,  whkh  U  conunonlf  grafti 
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on  a  plum,  were  cut  downi  there  would  shoot  up  in  their  stead 
a  common  hawthorn  and  a  wild  plum;  while,  if  they  were  cot 
above  the  graft,  we  should  have  the  medlar  and  almond  re* 
produced.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  that  are  introduced  into 
pleasure-grounds  are  different  species  and  varieties  of  crabs, 
cherries,  thorns,  plums,  maples,  variegated  sycamores,  oaks,  elms, 
to  which  we  might  add  a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  are  grafted 
on  the  common  and  free-growing  species  of  their  respective 
genera;  some  a  few  inches  above  the  surfece  of  the  ground, 
and  many  at  heights  varying  from  5  or  6  inches,  to  5  or  6 
feet.  If^  then,  these  trees  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
we  should  have  nothing  but  the  commonest  kinds  coming  up  to 
succeed  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  stock  has  been 
used  which  does  not  stole,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  resinous  tribe 
which  are  grafted,  there  would  be  no  succession  at  all,  which  is 
still  worse.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
stole  freely  when  young,  but  which  scarcely  stole  at  all  if  not 
cut  down  till  they  have  attained  their  full  size*  Among  these 
are  the  beech,  hornbeam,  Scotch  elm,  birch,  privet,  phillyrea, 
arbutus,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  will  be  found  indi^ 
cated  in  our  catalogue. 

By  neglecting  to  attend  to  cutting  above  the  graft,  we  bav^ 
known  a  toleraole  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  the  commonest  kinds,  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  re-> 
grafted,  or  rooted  out,  to  give  place  to  fresh  plants ;  and  we  know 
a  large  camellia-house  in  Kent,  in  which  a  collection  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  camellias  having  lost  their  leaves  by  insects  and 
disease,  and  having  been  ordered  by  the  head  gardener  to  be 
cut  down,  in  order  to  renovate  them,  were  cut  by  an  ignorant 
journeyman  so  low,  that  all  the  shoots  from  the  stools  p^ved 
to  be  tne  single  red.  When  a  gardener  of  skilU  and  some  taste, 
has  the  renovating  of  an  old  place,  he  will  generally  be  able  to 
produce,  by  cutting  in  and  cutting  down,  very  striking  efiects  in 
a  short  time,  from  the  great  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  shoots 
from  stools,  the  number  which  are  thrown  up,  and  the  immense 
bush,  or  tree,  which  is  formed  by  them.  We  have  known  the 
stool  of  a  common  laurel  throw  up  shoots  6  ft.  high  in  one 
season,  and  a  tree  20  ft.  high  raised  fix)m  the]  stool  of  an  |^oer 
Pseiido-Plfitanus  in  five  years.  The  stools  of  the  locust  f  Ro- 
binia  Pseiid-uicacia),  in  suitable  soils,  will  produce  a  consiaera- 
ble  tree  in  three  years,  all  the  suckers  being  removed  but  one* 

If  the  person  who  has  purchased  or  taken  a  lease  of  a  resi- 
dence which  requires  renovating  be  much  attached  to  gardening 
pursuits,  and  can  afford  the  expense,  his  best  mode  will  often 
be  to  root  out  every  tree  and  shrub  on  the  premises,  except 
specimens  of  decided  beauty,  variety,  singularity,  or  usefiilness.  By 
specimens  of  decided  usefulness  are  meant  such  trees  as  shelter  the 
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house,  or  some  object  within  the  boundaries  of  the  residence;  such 
as  conceal  objects  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see  either  within  the 
boundaries  or  beyond  them  ;  and  such  as  produce  shade,  say  for  a 
seat  or  walk,  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The  condemned  trees  and 
shrubs  having  been  rooted  out,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  S  or  4  feet,  and  mixed  with  manure; 
the  drains,  walks,  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  being  attended  to, 
and  put  in  repair,  according  to  the  mode  suggested  in  p.  S06.,  &c. 
If  the  ground  be  trenched  3  or  4  feet  deep,  it  should  remain  at 
least  six  months  before  it  is  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
solidated by  rains.     For  this  reason,   the  best  time  for  deep 
trenching  is  early  in  autumn,  in  order  that  the  rains  of  that  sea- 
son may  equalise  the  sinking  of  the  soil.     In  many,  and  perhaps 
in  most,  cases  of  renovating  a  third-rate  garden,  the  situation  of 
some  of  the  main  features,  such  as  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  conservatory,  some  of  the  ornamental  structures, 
&c.,  will  require  to  be  changed ;  and  this  is  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  rooting  out  of  the  greater  number  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs.     It  may  also  be  thought  advisable  to  make  some 
undulations  or  other  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn  ;  or 
to  enlarge  the  apparent  extent  of  the  place,  by  carrying  some  of 
the  walks  under  others  in  tunnels,  or  over  them  on  bridges ;  and 
this  canndt  be  done  without  the  removal  of  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in   such  situations.     In   changing  the  situation  of  the 
kitchen-gardeuy  regard  must  be  had  to  a  proper  communication 
between  it  and  the  stable-yard,  for  dung;  because,  if  the  garden 
has  been  properly  placed  at  first,  it  wiU,  in  general,  be  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  stable-court ;  and,  consequently,  if  its  situ- 
ation be  changed,  it  can  only  be  to  some  spot  more  or  less 
distant  from  it,  which  will  hence  be  more  or  less  inconvenient. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  occupier  only  contemplates  a  tem- 
porary residence,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  only  a  temporary 
repair ;  and,  when  this  happens,  thinning  and  pruning  applied 
to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  washing  over  with  cement  to  the 
walls  and  out-buildings,  will  be  the  leading  points  of  reno- 
vation. The  lawn,  in  such  places,  will  generally  be  more  or 
less  worn  out,  and  particularly  on  those  spots  which  have  been 
covered  with  the  trees  or  bushes  removed.  The  whole  of  the 
lawn  ought  to  have  the  coarser  weeds,  such  as  dandelion,  &c., 
removed,  and  the  inequalities  levelled  with  soil  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  con- 
solidated, it  may  form  a  similar  surface  in  point  of  texture ; 
after  which,  the  whole  ought  to  have  a  top*dressing  of  rich 
compost ;  and  all  the  places  not  completely  covered  with  grass 
ought  to  be  sown  thickly  with  the  following  mixture : — ^^gros- 
tis  vulgaris  var.  tenuifolia,  FeUuca  duriiiscula,  F.  ovina,  Cy- 
Dosurus  crist&tus,  Poa  prat^nsis,  ^vena  flavescens,  and  7  rifoliunx 
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minus.  These  seeds  should  be  mixed  tc^tber  in  equal 
portions,  and  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre. 
The  gravel  walks^  instead  of  being  taken  up  and  relaid  entirely 
with  nresh  gravel,  may  be  stirred,  and  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  laid 
on  the  top,  and  afterwards  firmly  rolled.  Where  the  gravel  is 
loose,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  gravel  of  an  adhesive  nature^ 
newly  taken  from  the  pit ;  or,  if  wis  cannot  be  procured,  with 
Roman  cement  in  a  state  of  powder.  The  proportion  of  cement 
should  be  very  small ;  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
of  cement  to  one  bushel  of  gravel.  The  gravel  and  cement 
ought  to  be  inUmately  and  rapidly  mixed  before  laying  them 
on  the  walk,  and  heavily  rolled  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Where  a  yellow  ferruginous  clay  can  be  procured,  and  where  it 
is  taken  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  gravely 
it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  cement;  but,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  use.  A 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  or  of  brick-dust  and  lime,  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  ferruginous  clay,  but  it  is  much  less  e£Eective. 
In  general,  ferruginous  gravels  (such  as  the  Kensington), 
when  laid  down  fresh  fit>m  the  pit,  and  heavily  rolled,  become 
almost  immediately  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  plum-pudding  stone ; 
but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lose  their 
moisture  before  they  are  laid  down,  the  oxidised  surfaces  be- 
come so  dry,  that  they  will  no  longer  form  a  conglomerate 
union,  and  consequently  such  gravel  can  only  be  held  together 
mechanically,  viz.,  by  rolling.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
most  gravels  as  at  present  treated. 

To  render  a  place  comfortable,  even  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, three  things  are  essential:  first,  that  the  house,  and 
every  building  connected  with  it,  should  be  put  in  thorough 
repair;  secondly,  that  the  drainage  of  the  grounds,  including 
the  walks,  lawns,  and  plantations,  both  under  and  above  the  sur- 
face, should  be  efiective ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs 
should  neither  be  so  thick,  or  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent 
sufficient  ventilation ;  nor  so  thin,  or  so  few,  as  not  to  produce 
sufficient  shelter  and  shade.  These  points  kept  in  view  will 
serve  as  a  guide  at  once  to  the  intending  purchaser  of  an  old 
suburban  residence,  and  to  the  improver  of  one  already  in  his 
possession. 

Where  the  occupier  has  only  a  temporary  interest  in  a  resi- 
dence, say  of  seven  or  eight  years,  though  he  may  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  undertake  substantial  repairs,  he  will 
naturally  require  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
kitchen-garden.  Where  the  soil  of  the  part  devoted  to  vege- 
tables is  worn  out,  it  will  not  answer  his  purpose  to  roiew 
it,  by  taking  out  the  old,  and  carting  in  fresh,  soil ;  but  he  may 
restore  it,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  in 
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succession,  without  any  kind  of  crop  whatever :  and,  though  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  purchase  new 
fruit  trees,  yet  he  may  graft  the  newest  and  best  sorts  on  the 
branches  of  such  as  are  already  there.  Fruit  shrubs,  such  as 
the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c.,  h&  may  renew  either 
by  cuttings,  or  by  procuring  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 
It  may  be  useful  here  to  introduce,  as  a  general  remark,  that 
the  simplest,  most  e£fectual,  and  least  expensive  mode  of  reno- 
vating worn  out  soil  of  every  kind  is,  to  allow  it  to  remain  a 
certain  period  without  any  plants  growing  on  it.  This  period 
may  vary  from  six  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the 
state  in  which  the  soil  is;  that  in  which  there  Is  most  inert 
vegetable  matter,  and  most  seeds  of  weeds  and  eggs  of  insects, 
requiring  the  longest  period  of  rest.  During  the  resting  period, 
all  weeds  should  be  destroyed  while  they  are  in  the  seed--leaf; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  greater  number  of  the  seeds  of  weeds 
into  a  vegetative  state,  as  well  as  to  admit  air  to  the  interior 
of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be  dug  over,  or  trenched,  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  each  digging  being  of  a  different  depth  from  that  which 
preceded  it,  in  order  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  occasion  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
which  the  soil  may  contain.  The  manner  in  which  worn  out  soil  is 
benefited  by  resting  is,  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  soil;  by  the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  other  organised 
matters  which  it  contains,  from  heat  and  the  alternate  action 
of  dryness  and  moisture ;  and  by  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  and  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  in- 
sects, snails,  and  worms,  or  their  complete  developement,  and 
migration  from  the  spot,  because  no  kind  of  animal  can  live 
where  there  are  no  vegetables  to  support  it. 

Manure  will  always  repay  an  occupant,  even  if  he  should 
have  only  a  single  crop  after  it ;  but  in  this  case  he  should  take 
care  that  the  manure  is  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  equally 
and  thinly  distributed  over  the  ground,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  its  nutriment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  plants  the  first  season. 
Liquid  manure  is  the  best  for  this  purpose;  and  next  soot,  and 
those  manures  or  composts  which  are  sold  in  a  state  of  powder. 
Wherever  a  part  of  a  residence  is  under  grass  which  is  to  be 
made  into  hay,  or  even  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  there  is,  in 
general,  no  mode  in  which  the  possessor  can  lay  out  money  on 
his  land  to  such  advantage  as  in  thickly  coating  the  surface  with 
stable  manure.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  culture  of  arable  land 
by  a  proprietor  will  pay  its  own  expenses ;  but  we  know  various 
instances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  by  richly 
manuring  grass  land,  and  selling  the  growing  crop  every  jrear 
by  auction,  the  proprietor  has  obtained  a  good  profit. 
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SuBSECT.  3.      On  lathing  ouU  plantings  and  managing  Second-raie 

Suburban  Gardens. 

Second-rate  suburban  gardens  differ  from  those  of  the  third- 
rate,  in  having  a  paddock  and  dairy ;  and  from  those  of  the 
first-rate,  in  not  having  a  park  and  farm.  The  extent  of  second- 
rate  residences  may  vary  from  four  acres  (three  being,  in  most 
situations,  the  least  quantity  that  will  serve  for  keeping  a  cow, 
and  one  the  least  that  will  suffice  for  a  suitable  house,  plea- 
sure-ground, and  kitchen-garden)  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  and 
upwards.  The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  residence  being 
the  paddock  and  dairy,  we  shall  confine  our  introductory  ob- 
servations chiefly  to  tnem. 

The  Dairy,  A  cow,  to  a  person  with  a  family,  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  comfort  derivable  from  a  country  residence. 
A  cow,  it  is  ti*ue,  may  be  kept  in  town  as  well  as  in  tne  country, 
and  may  occupy  a  stall  in  a  stable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
horse;  hay  and  straw  being  purchased  for  feeding  and  littering 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  cow,  however,  not  being 
worked  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  like  the  horse,  and  not 
having  either  a  large  yard  or  a  field  to  take  exercise  in,  soon 
sufiers  in  her  health,  and  must,  in  thatstate,  produce  unwholesome 
milk.  It  is  true  there  are  some  exceptions,  where  cows  kept  in 
gentlemen's  stables  in  the  metropolis  are  regularly  exercised  by 
driving  them  to  some  public  park,  where  the  pasturage  is  let  out 
(such  as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park),  and  bringing  them 
back  again  after  they  have  remained  there  an  hour  or  two;  but 
this  mode,  besides  being  expensive,  is  too  troublesome  ever  to 
become  general ;  not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  cow  sus- 
tains in  being  driven  through  crowded  streets.  Notwithstanding 
the  evils  attending  want  of  exercise,  it  is  a  fact,  though  not  gene- 
rally knovni,  that  cows  in  some  of  the  London  dairies  are  kept 
stall-fed,  and  so  treated  as  to  give  milk  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, without  having  a  second  calf.  There  are  instances  of  such 
cows  never  having  been 'once  untied,  from  the  day  they  were  put 
up,  till  the  day  two  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  sold  to  be 
fattened  for  the  butcher.  (See  our  account  of  the  principal 
London  dairies,  from  personal  inspection  in  the  year  1830 ;  pub- 
lished in  the  Encyclopedia  of  AgricuUwrey  ed.  2.,  p.  1028.)  The 
confined  places  (frequently  dark  cellars)  in  which  cows  are 
lodged,  and  the  state  of  filth  from  want  of  litter  and  drainage,  and 
of  closeness  from  want  of  ventilation,  in  which  they  are  kept  in 
the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  such  as  St  Giles's,  Saffiron 
Hill,  Liquorpond  Street,  &c.,  are  disgusting  in  idea ;  and,  in 
reality,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use 
the  milk  as  an  article  of  food.     Even  the  milk  from  cows  kqpt 
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a  year  or  two  without  exercise,  however  cleanly  and  suitable  the 
treatment  may  be  for  their  condition,  cannot,  we  should  imagine, 
be  so  wholesome  as  that  produced  by  cows  that  have  abundance 
of  exercise  and  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  better-informed  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  have 
their  milk  from  suburban  establishments  to  which  grass  fields 
are  attached ;  and  where  the  cows,  though  highly  fed  in  the 
house,  are  yet  turned  out  into  these  fields  for  a  certain  portion 
of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the  weather  is  of 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  severity. 

The  cow-house  should  be  of  ample  size,  with  complete  drain- 
age and  thorough  ventilation ;  and  the  cow  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  every  day  with  a  currycomb  and  brush,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  horse.  When  there  is  only  one  cow,  some  other 
animal,  the  food  for  which  will  not  be  expensive,  such  as  a  pet 
lamb  or  a  goat,  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  cow-house ;  and  this 
Iamb,  or  a  donkey,  should  be  turned  out  with  the  cow  into  the  field. 
The  cow  soon  becomes  attached  to  her  companion,  and  this 
attachment  is  useful  in  keeping  her  quiet :  for  it  is  well  known 
that  restlessness  and  anxiety  not  only  impair  the  quality  of  her 
milk,  but  considerably  decrease  its  quantity.  If  two  cows  have 
been  kept  together  for  some  time  in  the  same  pasture,  and  one 
is  sold  or  taken  away,  the  other  will  immediately  begin  to  fall 
off  in  her  milk  (which  will  become  thin  and  poor),  and  her 
uneasiness  will  be  so  obvious,  as  to  occasion  pain  to  every  one 
who  sees  her  in  the  field.  The  dairy  should  be  cool  and  well 
ventilated ;  but  the  construction  of  this  building,  and  also  that 
of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found  in  a  succeedihg  chapter. 

The  breed  of  cows  used  for  large  public  dairies  is  generally 
unsuitable  for  private  dairies ;  the  oDJect  in  the  former  case  being 
quantity  of  milk,  and  in  the  latter,  chiefly  quality*  The  Ayr- 
shire breed  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  adapted  for  a  pri- 
vate dairy ;  but,  where  the  mdn  objects  are  butter  and  cream,  the 
Guernsey  or  Alderney  cows  are  preferable.  In  order  to  have  a 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  from  one's  own  dairy  throughout  the 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  two  cows ;  that  one  may 
continue  to  give  milk  during  the  month  or  six  weeks  which  the 
other  is  dry  before  calving ;  but,  in  situations  where  dairy  produce 
can  be  purchased  for  that  period,  then  one  cow  may  suffice  for 
a  small  family.  Whoever  keeps  either  cows  or  horses,  must 
occasionally  send  to  market,  either  as  a  purchaser  or  a  seller ; 
and  this  is  commonly  the  part  of  the  business  in  which  there  is 
most  risk  of  being  deceived.  To  endeavour  to  instruct  the 
reader  on  the  subject,  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  work  like  the 
present ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  attend  to 
instructions  of  this  kind,  even  if  we  were  to  give  them,  unless  he 
contemplated  becoming  a  professional  dealer  or  a  farmer.     All 
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that  we  can  say,  that  is  likely  to  be  useful  is,  consult  your  neigh- 
bours, and  employ  such  professional  dealers  to  buy  and  sell,  as 
you  find  are  generally  considered  in  the  neighbouriiood  to  be 
respectable.     In  all  cases,  the  well-known  maxim  should  be  kept 
in  view,  viz.  always  to  employ  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  lose. 
The  Paddock  in  which  the  cow  is  to  pasture,  and  take  her  ex- 
ercise, may  either  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  or 
it  may  be  of  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  affi^rd  pasture  for  the 
summer,  but  hay  for  winter.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
a  small  cow,  of  either  the  Guernsey  or  Ayrshire  breeds,  may  be 
kept  on  two  acres  of  ground ;  on  the  supposition  that  the  soil 
is  good,  and  that  for  every  crop  of  hay  taken  off  a  dressing  of 
manure  is  put  on.     In  ordinary  soils,  and  with  less  careful  treat- 
ment, three  acres  of  meadow  are  necessary.     Whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  devoted  to  the  cow,  one  half  of  it  requires  to  be 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  hurdle,  or  oth^r  fence,  and  mown 
for  hay  ;  and  the  portion  mown,  and  the  portion  pastured,  should 
alternate  with  each  other.     Two  tons  of  hay,  with  little  or  no 
pasture  or  other  food,  will,  it  is  calculated,  keep  an  ordinary- 
sized  cow  a  year;  and,  therefore,  if  as  much  mowing  ground  be 
set  apart  as  will  produce  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  there  will 
be  no  want  of  food,  even  if  the  pasture  should  not  be  very  abun- 
dant.    Straw  for  litter,  of  course,  must  be  purchased.     In  the 
case  of  residences  where  a  part  of  the  ground  is  under  the 
plough,  or  where  field  crops,  such  as  clover,  lucerne,  mangold 
wurtzel,  carrots,  &c.,  are  raised  by  spade  culture,  a  small  cow 
may  be  kept  very  well  on  one  acre  of  highly  cultivated  and 
thoroughly  manured  ground ;   a  part  of  the  clover,  lucerne,  or 
saintfoin,  grown  on  it  being  used  green,  and  the  remainder  made 
into  hay.     In  this  case,  also,  litter  must,  in  general,  be  pur- 
chased, unless  the  cow  be  accustomed  to  do  without  it ;  which 
is  practicable,  as  was  proved  in  the  Harleyan  dairy  at  Glasgow, 
though  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  congenial  to  the  animal.     A 
substitute  for  straw  litter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  gardens,  in 
the  haulm  of  peas  and  beans,  and  other  stems  and  leaves  which 
have  borne  crops ;  and  in  some  kinds  of  prunings,  such  as  the 
clippings  of  heidffes,  which  may  be  dried  in  the  summer  time^ 
and  stacked  for  the  purpose.     In  many  g^itlemen's  places  in  the 
country,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  are  swept  up 
when  dry,  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  for  use  as  litter ;  and  they 
not  only  afford  a  soft  and  elastic  bed  for  the  cow,  but  the  best  of 
all  manure  for  the  flower-garden.     Market-gardeners  and  others, 
who  are  obliged  to  be  careful  of  every  thing,  save  from  the  rot- 
heap  all  that  can  be  dried  and  turned  into  litter,  for  both  their 
horse  and  cow,  and  often  do  not  require  to  purchase  straw  at 
any  period  of  the  year.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  belonging  to  a  residence  is  too  large  for  the  present 
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occupant ;  in  which  case  the  ground  to  spare  cannot  be  more 
profitably  occupied  than  with  lucerne,  to  be  cut  ereen  as  summer 
food  for  the  cow,  and  with  carrots  or  mangold  wurtzel  for  her 
winter  food.  Whichever  way  the  food  ana  litter  for  the  cow 
may  be  produced,  a  paddock  tor  her  exercise  may  be  considered 
essential.  The  size  of  this  enclosure,  when  exercise  is  the 
main  object,  will  depend  chiefly  on  its  shape.  A  square,  round- 
ish, or  compact  form,  of  limited  extent,  affords  little  temptation 
to  the  cow  to  reach  the  boundary ;  because  it  is  everywhere 
near  to  her,  and  comparatively  equidistant  If  the  paddock  is 
to  be  square  or  round  therefore,  it  must  be  large.  A  long  nar- 
row paddock,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  a  turn,  or  in 
which  trees  are  scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the 
forther  end,  may  be  small,  as  the  concealment  of  its  termination 
will  induce  the  cow,  every  time  she  is  turned  out,  to  find 
her  way  thither ;  and  this  she  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
do,  if  there  should  be  a  pond  or  a  shed  at  the  farther  extre- 
mity. 

The  soil  of  the  paddock,  if  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be 
rendered  thoroughly  so,  by  both  surface  and  under  draining. 
Where  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  such  as 
that  common  in  the  north  of  London,  underground  drains  should 
be  introduced  at  regular  distances  all  over  the  field ;  and,  how- 
ever extravagant  it  may  seem,  they  ought  not  to  be  farther  apart, 
in  many  cases,  than  5  or  6  feet.  These  drains  need  not  be  either 
broad  or  deep ;  and,  if  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  conveniently 
procured,  they  may  be  filled  with  faggot-wood  firom  the  thorn 
hedges.  No  money  laid  out  on  a  wet  clayey  soil  will  pay  better 
than  that  expended  in  forming  drains.  Where  the  soil  is  a  clay, 
and  not  thoroughly  drained,  the  feet  of  the  cow  will  sink  into  it 
during  winter,  which  they  do  much  more  deeply  than  the  feet  of 
the  horse ;  not  only  because  they  are  much  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  firom  their  being  cloven ;  while  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  being  entire  and  larger,  rest  upon  a  greater 
breadth  of  surface.  This  treading  on  a  wet  surface  produces 
what  is  called  poaching;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  all  that  part 
of  the  surface  which  sinks  down  under  the  animal's  feet  is  ren- 
dered unproductive,  and  the  remaining  part  has  its  productive- 
ness greatly  diminished.  Wherever  a  cow,  therefore,  is  kept, 
and  the  field  in  which  she  is  turned  out  to  take  exercise  is  not 
dry,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  during  winter ;  it  is  better  at 
that  season  to  exercise  the  cow  by  driving  her  gently  along  a  lane 
or  quiet  road ;  and,  in  warm  weather,  by  allowing  her,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  to  remain  for  some  hours  every  day  in  the  open 
yard  attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

The  paddock  may  always  be  harmonised  with  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  place,  and  rendered  ornamental,  by  scattering  a 
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few  trees  over  it;  by  introducing  a  shelter  for  the  cow  in  the  form 
of  an  open  shed,  in  a  proper  situation ;  and  by  the  judicious  dis- 
posal and  planting  of  the  drinking-pond.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  pond  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  in  a  paddock,  from 
the  want  of  springs,  or  from  the  porosity  of  the  surface  soil  being 
such  that  the  rain-water  cannot  be  collected  by  gutters  in  safr 
cient  quantities  to  fill  it  In  this  case,  the  usual  substitute  for  a 
pond  is  a  pump  with  a  cisteni,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
paddock,  which  may  be  partially  concealed  by  bushes,  or  ren- 
dered ornamental  as  an  architectural  object. 

The  trees  for  a  paddock  may  either  be  of  the  ornamental  kind, 
or  they  may  be  the  more  robust-growing  fruit-trees.  If  orna- 
mental trees,  they  ought  to  be  of  such  sorts  as  will  grow  freely, 
and  soon  be  in  a  state  not  to  require  fencing ;  and,  whether 
merely  ornamental  trees,  or  fruit-trees,  or  both  are  employed,  they 
should  neither  be  introduced  in  such  numbers  as  to  injure  the 
pasture  by  their  shade  and  drip,  nor  crowded  round  the  drink- 
ing-pond in  such  a  manner  as  to  discolour  the  water  in  autumn 
by  their  falling  leaves.  A  few  trees  may  be  considered  as  ad- 
vantageous, for  affording  the  cow  shelter  and  shade  during  rains 
or  very  hot  sunshine;  but,  beyond  a  certain  point,  they  must 
be  considered  injurious  to  the  grass,  and  only  allowable  on 
account  of  their  ornamental  effect,  or  of  the  fruit  that  they  pro- 
duce. Where  good  healthy  pasturage  is  the  object,  from  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  trees  per  acre  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
exceeded ;  because  grasses  and  clovers,  like  all  other  plants,  to 
attain  their  greatest  nutrimental  value,  require  to  have  their 
foliage  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to 
the  n*ee  circulation  of  the  air. 

Ornamental  Trees.  The'  trees  for  a  paddock  ought  to  be  of 
small  size,  even  when  fully  grown  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  as 
grow  rapidly  when  young,  so  as  to  be  soon  out  of  the  reach  of 
cattle.  The  following  kinds  possess  these  advantages,  and  are^ 
besides,  ornamental  in  appearance  :  — 

A'cee    PseQdo-Platanus     var.    flava      g611i,  Aronia,  tanaoetif51ia,  and  ori- 

variegkta,  the  Costorphine  plane.  entalis,  different  kinds  of  thorns. 

A,  obtusatum,    the    Neapolitan  ma-  Amelanchier    vulgaris,    the    commoo 

pie.  amelanchier. 

A.  erioc&rpum,  Sir  Charles  Wager's  A,  Botryapium,  the  snowy  mespilua. 

maple.  Jlfi^spilus    germ&nica    and    Smitbi^ 
Negdndo  /raxinif&Iimn,  the  ash-leaved       medlars. 

box  elder.  P^rus  spectdbilis,  Chinese  crab. 

JS^Vulus     rubicunda,    the     scarlet  P.  A^tm^  P.  vestita,  P,  pinnatifida, 

horsechestnut.  white  beam  trees. 

C^isus   alpinusy  the   Scotch   labur-  P.  aucupkria,  the  mountain  ash. 

num.  ^  P.  <96rbus,  the  true  service, 

Robfnia    Pseiid-ilc^cia,  the  common  T^llia  europae^a  &Ibe,  the  Hungarian 

acacia,  or  American  locust.  lime. 

Gleditschia    triacdnthos,    the    honey  O^rnus  europas^a,  the  flowering  asb. 

locust,  or  thorny  acacia.  Qu^rcus  Cerris  Lucombeaita,  the  La* 
Oats^gus  coccfnea,  punctata,  Crus-       combe  oak. 
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Q.  r\ex,  the  evergreen  oak.  Taxddium  dfstichuniy  the   deciduous 
iStklix     alba,     Russelliafia,    vitellina,       cypress. 

amygd&lina,  and  fragf  lis,  tree  willows,  ^^tula  dlba  and  nigra,  birches,  &c. 
P6pulus   balsamifera,  balsam  poplar.       The  last  twelve  trees,  to  which  may 

il'lnus  glutinosa  laciniata,  cut-leaved  be  added  the  weepine  willow,  are  adap- 

alder.  ted  for  planting  m  the  neighbourhood 

A,  cordifolia,  heart-leaved  alder.  of  the  drinking  pond. 
A,  incfina,  the  hoary-leaved  alder. 

Fruit  Trees.  The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  as  ornamental  in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  of  vigorous 
growth  as  standards  : — 

Apples  and  Crabs. 

The  Red  Astrachan,      The  tree  is  let  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom,  like 

middle-sized,   with  a  branchy  head ;  that  of  the  plum, 
the  fruit  is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine       The  Cherry  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of 

bloom,  like  that  of  a  plum.  the  Siberian  crab.  The  tree  is  spread- 

The  White  Astrachan,  or  Transpa^  ing,  with  drooping  branches;  and  the 

rent  Crab  of  Moscow. — The  tree  re-  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size 

sembles  the  preceding  sort,  but  has  and  colour  of  a  cherry, 
the  branches  tending  upwards  when       The  Supreme  Crab  has  larger  firuit 

young,  and  afterwards  becoming  pen-  than  the  cherry  crab.    The  tree  is  of 

dulous.    The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are 

with  a  fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  somewhat  erect, 
transparent.    It  is  known  in  English        Biggs^s  Everkutxng  Crab   is   a  vi- 

nurseries  under  the  name  of  trans-  gorous-growing  tree,  with  pendulous 

parent  crab.  branches,  and    abundance    of   fruit, 

Tlie  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin  is  which,  in  form  and  character,  are  inter- 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  high  mediate  between  the  plum-leaved  Si- 
colour  of  its  blossoms.  Its  fruit  keeps  berian  crab,  and  the  common  Siberian 
till  February.  crab,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees 

T%e  Ihdip  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  long  after  Christmas.     In  sheltered 

of  very  brignt  red  fruit.  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree 

T7ie  Violet  Apple  has  firuit  of  a  vio-  appears  almost  a  subevergreen. 

Pears. 

Beurre  Diel,  Leaves  large  and  and  a  great  bearer ;  the  fruit  of  most 
flowers  very  large.  A  hardy  tree,  excellent  flavour,  and  hanging  late  on 
somewhat  fastigiate  in  its  shape ;  a  the  tree.  A  tree  in  our  garden  at 
great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  extensive  Bayswater,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
cultivation  on  account  of  its  fruit,  covered  with  ivy,  is  loaded  with  fruit 
independently  altogether  of  its  hand-  almost  every  year,  without  any  care 
some  shape  and  larse  flowers.  or  attention  whatever  being  bestowed 

Beurre  de  Rons  (not  Beurr^  ranee,   upon  it. 
as  commonlv  written,  which  means       Napoleon.     Leaves  broad  and  shin- 
rank  or  rancid).    Branches  spreading  ing.    Blossoms  large.     The  tree  vi- 
or  pendulous.      The  best  very  late  gorous,  and  a  good  bearer.    The  fruit 
pear  yet  known.   It  bears  very  well  as  excellent, 
a  standard.  SwarCt  Egg.     A  handsome  pyra*> 

Nelis  (CHioer.  Branches  slender  midal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer ; 
and  somewhat  wavy.  Flowers  very  the  fruit  roundish  or  obovate.  This 
abundant.  Leaves  narrow-dlipdc,  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear  trees 
more  so  perhaps  than  in  any  other  in  the  market-gardens  about  London ; 
cultivated  variety  of  the  pear ;  and  they  and  we  have  introduced  the  name 
make  so  little  appearance  when  un-  here  from  having  ourselves  observed 
folding,  that  the  whiteness  of  the  bios-  the  handsome  shapes  taken  by  the 
som  is  almost  untinged  by  them.  trees.     The  fruit,  however,  as  com- 

Glout  Morceau.  Branches  spread-  pared  with  that  of  the  sorts  above 
ing.    Head  pyramidal.     A  hardy  tree,   recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is 
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not  worth  caldvating ;  though,  in  the  the  Eldut  take  fiisdfpate  farms ;  the 

months  of  November  and  December^  latter,  more   especially,  fifr.   Gorrie 

it  is  more  abundant  in  the  London  says,  may  be  called  the  Lombardj 

markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety,  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.    These  trees 

generally  attain  the  height  of  from 

The  joUowmg  Scotch  Peart  are  re-  45  ft.  to  50  ft.,  in  as  many  years,  io  the 

commended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as  forms  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Pertfaishire. 
adapted  for  landscape    scenery ;   but        The  Buaked  Lady  and  Pow  Afeg 

little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 

fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  as  will  assort  with  the  J^cer  Pseikdo- 

new  Flemish  varieties  : —  JFI&tanus,  and  may  be  called  the  oaks 

TTie  Benvicy  the  Golden  Knap^  and  and  elms  of  the  pear  family. 

Cherries.     Those  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  are  : — 

The  Bigarreau,  a  tree  of  vigorous        The  Morello  is  a  low  tree,  with  a 

growth,  with  large  pale  green  leaves,  spreading  head,  somewhat  pendulous ; 

and  stout  divergent  branches.  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit,  the 

BiUiner*s  Yellow^  a  vi^rous-grow-  latter  ripens  very  late;  and,  from  not 

ine  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but  with  being  so  readily  eaten  bv  birds  as  most 

golden-coloured  fruit.  other  sorts,  hangs  on  tne  trees  a  lorn; 

The  Kentish  Cherry  ia  a  round-headed  time.     In  this  l^t  respect,  however,  it 

tree,  with  slender  shoots,  somewhat  is  now  exceeded  by  Buttner*s  October 

pendulous.  morello. 

The  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sized 
tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate  head. 

Plums.  The  handsomest-growing  trees,  Mr.  Thompscm  consi- 
ders to  be :  — 

The  Red  Magnum  Bonum^yrlaiAi  has  The  Orleam  is  a  vigorous-growing 

alkstigiatehabitofgrowth,andatrunk  handsome,  spreading  tree,  produdog 

suffidently  vigorous  to  bear  the  rub-  very  excellent  fruit, 

bing  of  cattle  without  injury.  The  Wheat  Plum  is  a  very  oma- 

7%e  Waskmgtony  a  vigorous-grow-  mental  tree  when  in  fruit,  that  being 

mg  tree,  with  a  pvnunidal  head ;  and  of  a  bright  fiery  red  colour, 

a  great  bearer  of  firuit  of  excellent  T%el)anuon  and  Wme  Sour  Plums  tare 

quality.  vigorous-prowing   trees,  quite  hardjr» 

The  Green  Gage,  in  the  climate  of  very  prolific  both  of  flowers  and  fruit, 

London,  forms  a  nandsome  tree ;  and,  which  fruit  is  particularly  well  adapted 

at  a  certain  age,  becomes  a  great  bearer,  for  all  culinary  purposes. 

Walnuts  and  Sweet  Chestnuts. 

The  paddock  would  seem  a  very  cows,  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and, 

appropriate  place  for  walnut  trees ;  when  they  drop  into  the  pond,  make 

and  every  residence  ought  to  contain  the  water  bitter.    The  same  objection 

one  or  two  of  these  trees,  for  the  sake  of  does  not  appl^  to  chestnut  trees,  one 

their  green  firuit  for  pickling,  and  their  or  two  of  wnich  may  be  introduced 

ripe  fruit  for  the  dessert;  but  more  than  for  their  fruit.    The  Downton  and  the 

two  or  three  should  not  be  planted  Madeira  chestnuts  are  recommended 

in  a  paddock,  unless  it  be  very  large;  by  Mr.  Thompson;  the  latter  has  a 

because  their  leaves,  when  eaten  by  large  oblong  nut. 

Staking  and  protecting  single  Trees  in  Paddocks.  Plants 
should  be  selected  which  have  clear  stems,  at  least  6  ft.  in 
height:  they  should  be  planted  on  little  hillocks,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  p.  311.;  and  staked  and  protected  from  the  rubbing  of 
the  cow.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  that  invented 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  represented  in^.205.,  and  explained 
iajigs.  206.  to  208.     The  advantages  which  this  guard  has  over 
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all  others,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  to  be, 
••free  motion  to  the  tree,  without  pro- 
ducing any  friction  oa  the  bark;  perfect 
security  against  the  attaclcs  of  cattle; 
durability,  cheapness,  and  neatness  in 
appearance."  Those  guards  which  con- 
fine the  tree  are  objectionable  from  pre- 
venting the  motion  of  its  stem,  which  it 
essential  to  its  health  and  growth ;  and 
those  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  the 
tree,  consisting  of  three  or  four  posts  con- 
nected by  horizontal  spars,  are  very  in-  ^ 
juriouB  to  the  bark  in  high  winds,  and  are, 
besides,  very  expensive  and  unsigiitly. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Lawrence's  direc- 
tions for  preparing  nad  putting  up  his 
tree-guard :  — " 

JVfr.  Lawrence'i  TVee-Gvard  agmut  homed  Cat 
lie,  "  Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  or,  ii 
defkult  of  these,  of  nay  other  straight-growii^ 
tre«,  when  thinnine  young  plantationa,  or  cuttin) 
down  coppice.  These  stakes  should  be  6  ft.  ii 
leoEth,  or  more  if  requisite 
ana  aliout  Sin.  in  diameter  at  thi 
thickest  end;  and  they  shouli 
\  have  holes  drilled  throng  Uien 
I  at  the  top  and  bottom,  abou 
)  1  ft.  from  each  end.  Get 
lar  bole  drilled  2  or  3  bdie 
up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and 
then  saw  off  the  lengtb  which  ^flL 

has  had  the  hole  drilled  throu^  it,  and  which  will  ^9v 

give  a  piece  that,  when  the  stnng  or  wire  is  drawn  9M 

through  it,  will  resemble  b  '"A?-  ^^-    Repeat  the  operation  till  as  many 
piece*  are  drilled  end  sawn  off  as  may  be  wanted.     Pass  a  strong  piece  of 
capper,  or  Rowland's  metallic  wire,  or  thick  tarred  string,  through  one  stake 
by  ue  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  through  one  of  the  S-inch  pieces,  then  through 
another  stake,  and  so  on,  sepnrating  each  stakeat 
top  and  bottom  by  one  of  the  8-(nch  pieces  of 
wood,  until  you  have  enough  to  surround  your 
tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  growth. 

(When  this  is  done  the  appearance  of  the  guard, 
before  being  put  on,  will  be  as  tnjlg.  201.  Place 
the  guard  tiius  farmed  round  the  tree.and  fasten 
tbeendsof  the wireorstring.  ThegiMrdismuch 
the  same  as  the  cradle  put  round  the  neck  of  a 
blistered  horse,  to  prevent  his  gnawing  the  irri- 
tated part.  The  ends  of  the  stakes  merely  rest 
on  the  srouod,  and  they  should  be  cut  quite  flat 
at  the  Dottom,  to  prevent  their  sticking  in  it. 
At  the  upper  end,  thev  should  have  a  sharp 
slantingcut  with  a  bill-nook,  to  throw  off  the 
nun.  The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  in 
I  any  d«ree  unpeded ;  and  tiie  bark  cannot  be 
injuretC  let  tbe  wind  blow  bs  it  may,  for  the 
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guard  moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  directicHi.  If  a  tree  is  growiM 
rapidly,  it  will  want  room  before  the  ^uanl  rec)iiires  renewing  ;  in  which 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  unite  the  string  or  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
lengthen  the  string  or  wire  by  t^ng  a  piece  to  it,  end  introduce  an  extra 
rod,  and  two  extra  separating  pieces.  As  a  principal  feature  in  this  guard 
is  that  the  tree  is  left  quite  at  liberty  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  in 
every  direction,  of  course  it  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  staking  a  newly 
planted  tree  until  it  becomes  fairly  rooteil. 

"  I  can  vouch,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  for 
tection  against  cattle ;  for  I  had  two  cows,  the  moat  d 
trees  I  ever  met  with,  in  a  paddock  iu  which  there  were  several  ein^e  trees. 
They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to  get  at  my  trees,  and  ruin  them; 
and  I  was  about  to  fatten  tbem  off,  and  condemn  them  to  death  for 
their  offences,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection  just  described. 
My  men  and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the  impression  uiat  would  be 
made  on  the  cows  by  the  new  guards  when  they  were  first  turned  into  the 
paddock.  They  very  soon  proceeded  to  the  trees,  examined  the  cradles 
round  them, and  made  several  attempts  with  th«r  mouths.  Finding  these  un- 
successful,' the;  made  an  attack  with  their  horns ;  but,  as  the  fence  yielded 
with  every  blow,  and  merely  turned  round,  they  made  no  progress  that 
way.  Thereupon  they  began  stamping  with  theu*  feet,  add,  ai  we  thought, 
from  sheer  vexation  and  cus^pointment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were 
completely  defeated,  and  my  trees  have  now  flB3T)  continued  4  years  in  per- 
fect security,  though  these  identical  cows  nave  remuned  amongst  tbem  till 
this  day.  One  man  can  fence  in  this  way  a  great  manv  trees  b  a  day; 
and  the  cost  of  stakes,  if  purchased,  would  not  exceed  Uiat  of  one  of  the 
posts  necessary  upon  tbeordinaryplBn."(Ganf.  Jlfng.,  xiii.  p.  167). 

Having  written  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  April,  1838,  to  enquire  if  he  had  still 
the  same  high  opinion  of  ttus  guard,  be  says,  "  I  find  it  perfect  in  all  respects. 
It  is  a  perfect  protection  a^in^t  damage  by  any  animal,  however  ingenious  or 
determined  it  may  be,  and  it  never  injures  a  tree  in  anv  respect." 

—  Fig.  206.  shows,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  ground 

plan,  or  rather  horizontal  section  1  ft.  froiu  the 
ground,  and  a  portion  of  the  elevation  of  a  tree 
so  fenced.  In  this  figure  tbe  wire  or  string  is 
shown  passing  through  the  upright  rods  and 
horizontal  short  pieces,  from  c  bv  d  to  f ;  but, 
from  c  by/to  e,  the  wu^  are  only  shown  pan- 
ing  throu^  tbe  ujirieht  rods;  the  short  pieces 
being  seen   in  vertical  profile,  as   they  are  in 

Prottdaig  by  liorru.  The  mode  of  pro- 
tecting trees  from  horned  cattle  which  we  con- 
sider next  best  to  that  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  is,  to  clothe 
their  stems  witb  thorn  bushes, 
as  shown  in  fig.  209. ;  a  mode 
very  generally  adopted  in  tbe 
public  parks  about  the  me- 
•  tropolis.  The  branches  are 
tied  on  with  copper  wire,  and 
are  loosened  or  renewed  every 
two  or  three  years. 

Protecting  TWei  agmut 
Shevp.  A  mode  of  protect- 
ing the  stems  of  trees  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  which  has  been 
long  practised  in  Scotland,  ^ 
consists  in  tying  f'    ' 
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laths,  set  on  end,  and  touching  each  other  at  their  edges,  round  the  trunks 
or  stems;  but  this  mode  is  better  adapted  for  protecting  trees  from  sheep 
than  from  homed  cattle.  Where  sheep  only  are  grazed,  no  mode  can  be 
cheaper,  or,  after  the  laths  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  year,  less  con- 
spicuous, unless  we  were  to  substitute  for  the  laths,  oak,  birch,  or  willow  bark, 
with  the  epidermis  outwards.  Where  laths  or  strips  of  thin  boards  are  used, 
they,  and  also  the  string  by  which  they  are  tied  on,  mi^ht  be  rendered  of 
great  durability  by  being  previously  Kyanised,  or  steeped  in  Margar/s  com- 
position, which  is  said  to  cost  only  one  tenth  of  Kyan*s  process,  and  to  be 
equally  e£Elcacious  both  on  wood  and  cordage.  (See  BrU,  and  For,  Rev, 
April,  1838,  p.  695.) 

Fig.  210.  shows  the  horizontal  section,  and  elevation 
of  a  tree  thus  protected,  in  which  a  represents  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  b  the  wire  which  ties  on  the  laths,  and  c  the 
lower  ends  of  thie  laths. 

Staking  Treet  to  protect  them  ageantt  the  Wind, 
When  single  trees  are  planted  which  have  large  heads  in 
proportion  to  their  roots ;  or,  when  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  very  much  exposed,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  blown  off  the  perpendicular,  or  even  thrown 
down,  by  high  winds.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  the  trees  are  planted,  as  we  recommend,  on  little 
hillocks;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  planters  have 
been  led  to  deep  planting,  or,  at  all  events,  to  prefer 
a  flat  surface  to  a  raised  one.  To  retain  a  tree  fast  in 
its  place  that  has  but  few  ramose  roots,  fix  previ* 
ously  in  an  upright  position,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  a  stake  of  such  a  length  that  it  may  be  ren- 
dered firm  by  ramming,  &c.,  below  the  level  of  the 
soil  which  is  to  contain  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  may  reach 
3  or  4  feet  up  the  stem  above  ground ;  afterwards  tie  the  stem  of  the  tree  to 
this  stake,  as  shown  in  Jig,  211.;  or,  notch  two  short  pieces  of  wood  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  cross ;  and  at  one  of  the  angles  of  intersection 
fix  a  stake,  to  which  the  tree  is  to  be  tied,  as  in^^.  212.  No  wind  what- 
ever will  blow  down  a  tree  thus  supported,  provided  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  long  and  strong.  In  order  to  give  additional  strength,  the  arms  of  the 
cross  may  be  pegged  down  with  hooked  sticks,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
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of  Mr.  Thom  of  Annan,  as  detailed  in  Gard.  Alag.^  vol.  vii.  p.  452.     Another 
mode  consists  in  tying  the  tree  to  two  stakes  in  contact  with  the  trunk,  and 
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deeply  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  shown  in^.  213. ;  and  the  last  mode  we  riiall 
here  mention,  consists  in  strengthening  the  ramose  roots  of  a  tree  by  tybig 
them  to  pieces  of  branches  laid  on  tiiem,  and  in  close  contact  with  them, 

throughout  their  length,  as  shown  in^.  2 14.; 
thus  producing,  in  effect,  large,  strong  and 
powerful  roots,  to  act  as  levers  to  keep  the 
trunk  in  its  place.  After  one  of  theae 
methods  of  fixing  the  tree  has  been  adopted, 
it  may  be  protected  from  cattle  or  abcm 
by  Mr.  Lawrence's  mode,  by  dotbing  wita 
thorns,  or  by  a  covering  of  laths,  as  above 
described. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  introductory  para- 
graphs to  our  subsection  on  laying  out  third-rate  gardens,  which 
occupy  from  page  409.  to  page  448.)  are  equally  applicable 
to  second-rate  gardens,  and,  indeed,  to  all  others  which  contain 
more  space  than  fourth-rate  gardens.  We  shall,  therefore,  with- 
out farther  preface,  now  give  our  examples,  and  shall  commence 
with  a  design  which  shows  some  variations  in  what  we  have  called 
professional  routine. 

Fairfield  CoU  of  which  ^.  217.  is  a  plan  (with  some  addi- 
tional single  trees),  and  J^s.  215,  216.  218,  and  219.  sections 
and  sectional  geometrical  views,  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
Six  Designs  for  Latfing  put  Grounds^  by  G.  J.  Parkins,  Esq., 
published  in  1793.  Mr.  Parkins  was  connected  with  the  army; 
and,  being  fond  of  rural  scenery,  and  of  considering  how  it 
might  be  improved,  he  employed  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
studying  natural  situations,  and  imagining  how  he  could  adapt 
them  for  residences  of  different  degrees  of  extent,  from  5  acres 
upwards.  Mr.  Parkins's  designs  were  published  in  an  expensive 
form,  and  in  connexion  with  a  large  work  on  architecture  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Soane ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  never  became  so 
generally  known  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  We  shall  give  the 
description  of  Fairfield  Cot  in  Mr.  Parkins's  own  words  :— 

**  Fairfield  Cot  is  a  small  secluded  residence,  with  five  acres  of  pasture, 
situated  in  a  countiy  abounding  with  numberless  picturesque  beauties,  and 
affording,  from  a  happy  combmation  of  external  objects,  all  the  variety 
requisite  to  enliven  uie  mind  when  retired  from  the  busy  world.  Its  size, 
being  very  confined,  will  not  admit  of  much  embellishment ;  therefore,  to  dis- 
tribute the  parts  to  the  utmost  advantage,  to  arrange  the  shrubberies,  and  so  to 
conduct  the  walks  that  every  turn  shall  present  a  new  and  interesting  scene, 
are  all  that  can  be  done.  In  doing  this,  the  utmost  care  has  invariably  been 
observed  never  to  lose  sight  of  sim[Micity,  and  equal  attention  has  been  shown  to 
induce  the  imagination  to  credit  an  idea  of  extent,  difficult  to  accomplish  on 
so  confined  a  scale. 

*'  In  respect  to  the  local  situation  of  Fairfield  Cot,  nature,  which  should 
never  be  overlooked,  or  too  incautiously  intruded  upon  by  art,  has  done  a 
preat  deal,  and  in  a  measure  pointed  out  what  is  requisite  for  its  utmost 
improvement.  In  consequence,  on  the  upper  part  of  a  gently  rising  ascent, 
commanding  over  the  ac^aoent  country  most  luxuriant  views  of  mil,  dale, 
wood,  and  water,  the  cottage  is  erected.  Immediately  adjoining  are  die  neces- 
sary offices  and  kttchen-gurden ;  these  by  a  shrubbery  are  concealed.    The 
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orcliard,  placed  at  an  extremity,  gives  vanetj,  and  bidea  the  bounds,  where 
Otherwise  they  would,  bj  bang  teen,  ddeat  the  deception  of  extent;  and 
likewise  confines'  the  view,  which,  but  for  such  tuanaceuient,  would  be  con- 
fliderably  too  extensive.     The  reniBinder  of  the  grounil  is  again  subdivided  by 
B  hedge,  decked  with  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  other  wild  shrubs,  and  irregu- 
laris planted,  partly  to  allow 
the  walk  to  take  an  easy  bend 
betwiit   the  two  enclosures, 
and  partly  to  give  internal  va- 
*  riety  ;  a  circumstance  which 
never  fails  to  cheer  the  imagi- 
nation,  and  relieve  the  eye. 

"  HsTtng  thus  noticed  the 
general  disposition,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
walk,  in  no  instance,  has  been 
Buffered  to  approach  too  near 
the  bounds.  From  the  shrub- 
bery, after  passing  a  seat  under 
a  few  trees  («/g.S17),  it  leads 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  a 
copse  overhanging  a  purling 
stream.  A  biidge,  adjoining  to 
a  root-house  (/},  crosses  the 
rill,  the  path  accompanying  its 
meandermg  course,  till  a  rustic 
plank  (g),  thrown  over  the 
same,  again  unites  it  with  the 
lawn.  Every  thing  here  is 
nniple  and  unadorned :  to  load 
with  ornament  a  scene  dedi- 
cated to  contemplation  and 
repose,  would  destroy  the 
enect  which  a  sequestered 
situation  ever  has  upon  a  con- 
genial mind.  Pursuing  the 
walk,  a  sunk  fence  on  the  right 
admits  the  country.  Clumps  of 
trees  in  the  a^acent  pastures 
unite  it  with  die  distance.  A 
little  gate,  on  gainmg  the  sum- 
mit, leads  to  the  temple  of 
Concord  (A).  From  the  win- 
dow is  seen  to  peculiar  advan- 
tage tbe  view,  purposely  hid 
bv  the  orchard  from  the  house, 
^is  circumstance  renders  the 
temple  much  more  interesting 
than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  increases  the  variety  of  the 
whole.  From  this  place  the 
walk  waves  to  the  left.  En- 
tering a  small  ehrubbery,  with 
a  seat  in  a  sequestered  utua- 
B  tioD  (i),  it  soon  opens  on  the 
I  the 
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b.  Stib]e,cow-tioiue,piggerie8,&c^  hid  from  the  nvundsbyftplantation,  and 
n^voached  by  a  road  overshadowed  with  tail  trees. 

c.  Kitchen-garden,  screened  in  the  same  manner.  An  opening  in  die  ^rub- 
bei^,  howerer,  admits  a  view  down  the  priocipal  walk,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  beds  are  arnuwed. 

d.  Orchard.  This,  from  the  cottage,  has  an  interesting  appearance :  it  was 
placed  there  to  hide  the  extremity,  and  to  confine  the  eye  to  a  mined 
tower,  to  a  river  meandering  through  the  vale  below,  and  to  distant  moun- 
tuna,  seen  from  the  house  across  the  lawn. 

«,  A  aeat,  composed  of  rude  materialB,  situated  under  trees.  From  this  spot 
is  seen  mi  extensivG  distant  country,  adorned  with  water,  hangiog 
woods,  &c. 

f,  Root^iouse,  built  ofroots  of  trees,  and  thatched;  the  inside  lined  with  moss. 
Iry  creeps  over  the  door,  along  with  the  honeysuckle  and  jessamine.  A 
table  and  two  rustic  benches  constitute  its  furniture  j  on  the  former  an 
wpropriate  inscription. 

g,  A  bridge.  A  few  large  stones,  supporting  a  plank  or  two,  with  a  rail  on 
one  side,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for  such  a  situation.  It  accords 
with  simplidtj,  and  is  therefore  infinitely  more  attractive  than  a  formal 
structure. 

h.  Temple  of  Concord.  A  small  square  building,  the  walls  emblematically 
punted  in  fresco.  From  the  windows,  a  most  extensive  view,  particularly 
of  objects  in  the  distance,  screened  from  the  bouse  by  the  orchard. 

if  A  seat  in  a  sequestered  ntuadon.  On  the  o(q>onte  side  of  the  walk,  under 
cypress  and  flowering  shrubs,  an  urn,  dedicated  to  Friendship. 

A  B,  First  sectional  line.  See^.  215.  C  D,  Second  line.  Seejfjg.  818. 


E  F,  Line  for  first  sectional  geometrical  view,  giring  the  general  uipeatance 
of  the  lawn  rising  to  its  summit ;  the  woods,  tile  house.  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  distant  country.  See ^.816. 

O  H,  Une  for  second  sectional  geometrical  view.  In  this  are  shown  the  cot- 
tage, surrounded  with  trees;  the  lawn;  the  fence  bounding  the  same;  a 
bend  of  the  serpentine  walk,  with  part  of  the  orchard,  and  the  distant 
country."  See  Jl^.  819.  (_Six  Dengru  for  Improving  and  EmbaUahing 
Gardau,  p.  t.) 


Jtemarks,  The  sections  and  sectional  geometrical  views  in -this 
design  would  answer  exceedingly  well  (or  giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  ef!ect  of  improvements ;  but  they  would  not  serve  instead 
of  a  working  plan.  Such  designs  were  commonly  given,  when 
modem  landscape-gardening  was  in  its  infancy,  by  Kent,  Brown, 
Wright,  and  others,  and  executed  by  contract  with  alterations 
al  most  at  pleasure,  by  a  contractor  under  the  name  of  a  new  ground 
o  o 
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workman ;  or  sometimes  in  the  ordinary  routine,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gardener.  All  the  details  of  execution,  and  the 
choice  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  were  passed  over  in  the 
general  design  of  the  artist,  and  left  to  be  supplied  accordii^  to 
the  taste,  knowledge,  or  means,  of  the  contractor  or  the  gar- 
dener. It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  infancy  of  landscape- 
gardening,  any  ffreat  value  was  set  upon  having  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  plantations ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first  laid  oat 
places  in  the  modem  style,  widi  the  exception  of  Pain's  Hill, 
and  one  or  two  others,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  all  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  At  present,  however,  the  taste  is  decidedly  different, 
and  there  is  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  and  espe- 
cially oti  that  of  the  females  of  their  families,  to  render  garden 
scenery  botanically  as  well  as  pictorially  interesting.  The  subject 
of  the  kinds  of  trees  is  scarcely  at  all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parkins 
in  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  desigi^s :  he  looks  on  garden 
scenery  entirely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  while  Uie 
modem  artist  adds  to  these  the  eye  of  the  botanist  and  the  cul- 
tivator. 

A  Second*rate  Suburban  ViUa  of  Seven  Acres^  contained  in  a 
Space  nearly  square. '-—  This  design,  of  wfaich^.  220.  is  a  ground 
plan,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Olendinning,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Kolle,  at  Bicton,  near  Exeter.     The  form  or  out- 
line of  the  ground,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  is  the  most  un- 
favourable for  forming  a  place,  of  any  that  can  be  devised,  for 
producing  effect;  but  it  is  chosen  as  being  the  one  which  most 
frequently  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  new  towns,  such  as  those  of  America 
and  Australia.     The  sur&ce  is  supposed  to  be  even,  but  with  an 
inclination  from  the  house  towards  the  pond  and  the  paddock. 
This  pond  is  supplied  with  water  from  certain  fountains  in 
the  pleasure-ground,  and  these  are  supplied  from  a  spring  or 
brook,  supposed  to  be  exterior  to  the  property.     The  level  of 
the  kitchen-garden  is  considered  as  being  about  20  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  pond  in  the  paddodL ;  and  the  house  stands  on  a 
platfonn,  supposed  to  be  6  or  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.     The  paddock  is  supposed  to  be  grazed  by  cows  and  a 
few  sheep.    The  edges  of  the  pond  Mr.  Glendinning  would  plant 
with  abundance  of  ^rundo  2>6nax,  Ph6rmium  tenax,  cannas, 
and  hedychiums.     The  pond  should  also,  he  says^  swarm  with 
fish ;  and  should  have  some  wild  ducks,  a  couple  of  swans,  the 
beraacle  goose  (^nas  er^thropus  Z.),  the  Egyptian  goose  {A^as 
aegyptiaca  L.),  &c.  The  boundary  fence  to  this  residence,  whether 
wooden  pales  or  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  shoald  be  such  as  to  resbt 
every  description  of  cattle ;  and  within  it  a  row  of  evergreen 
Lucombe  oaks  are  supposed  to  be  planted  at  20  ft.  distance  from 
the  boundary,  and  the  same  distance  from  one  another.     Within 
these,  there  should  be  a  row  of  the  ilex  oak,  and  a  third  row 
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of  hollies,  yews,  and  Portugal  laurels  alternately.  This  will 
completely  shelter  the  grounds  within,  and  exclude  all  objects  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence.  In  the  pleasure-ground 
there  is  a  terrace-wall  {s  s)^  within  which  there  is  a  border  suf- 
ficient for  500  herbaceous  plants ;  and  the  rockwork  (Jl/)  will 
afford  room  for  500  additional  species,  including  the  cistus  and 
helianthemum  families.  Hie  narrow  border  in  front  of  the 
botanic  hot-houses  (/,  m,  n)  will  affi>rd  aiople  room  for  a  collection 
of  ixias,  watsonias,  gladiolus^  amaryllises,  oxalises,  and  similar 
Cape  bulbs  and  tubers ;  so  that  a  very  creditable  collection  of 
every  kind  of  garden  plant,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous, 
may  be  found  in  even  a  small  place  of  this  extent.  This  will  be 
rendered  more  obvious  after  perusiug  the  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs  given  for  planting  the  boundary  plantation.  The  follow- 
ing explanations  refer  toJ%.  220. 

a,  The  hoiue.  b,  Entrance  from  the  public  roacL  e.  Stable-court. 

df  Drying-ground ;  a  part  of  the  circular  building  enclosing  the  stable-court 

being  a  laundry,  opening  to  the  drying-ground ;  a  part  of  it  a  brewhouse,  opei>- 

in^  to  the  west;  and  a  part  of  it  a  poultry-house,  opening  to  the  soudi-eaat. 
e.  Pit  for  the  stable  dung,  with  a  movable  roof  to  prevent  evaporation. 
ff  Place  for  hay-ricks,  stocks  of  wood,  and  vapous  other  ma^teif  required  for 

the  stable-court  and  kitchen-garden. 
g  g,  Two  marble  fountains,  rising  from  octi^nal  basins. 
A  h.  Sarcophagi,  elevated  on  angular  balls  of  stone,  filled  with  pelargoniums, 

salvias,  &c,  in  summer;  and  with  rhododendrons  in  winter. 
St,  Beds  for  florist's  flowers,  with  stone  kerbing  S  in.  high,  and  with  an  awning 

to  fit  over  them  when  requisite.    After  tha  flaijst's  flowers,  such  as  tulips, 

hyacinths,  &c.,  have  been  removed,  their  place  is  supplied  with  ^owy 

annual  flowers,  broueht  forward  in  toe  reserve-ground. 
k  k  k  k,  Circukr  beds,  nned  inside  wiUi  brick,  wi£  atone  keii>ing,  for  bulbs  in 

spring,  and  tbe  best  kinds  of  dahlias  in  auraiaar  and  autumn. 
/,  Ureen^house  for  a  misceUaneous  coUectym.  m.  Stove, 

n.  House  for  Cape  heaths,    o.  Back  sheds  |»  t^ie  f^'^  of  botanical  hot-houses. 
p  Pf  Conservative  walls.  q.  Aviary, 

r,  Flower-beds,  with  glass  frames  to  fit  aver  them ;  bdng  chiefly  used  for 

growing  hyacinths. 
«,  Terrace  wall,  with  ornamental  vases,  immediately  within  nrhich  is  a  border 

for  choice  herbaceous  plants. 
/,  Terrace  walk.  a,  Lawn.  v.  Scatter^  shrubs. 

«f,  Oroups  of  variegated  plants. 

X,  Lawn,  varied  by  gtoufw  of  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  standard  roses,  &g. 
y.  Flower-baskets.        z,  A  suihdial,  placed  against  a  conservative  walL 
A,  Rosarium.        a,  Covere4  seat,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  front. 
c,  D,  B,  F.  Rockwork,  nistic  seat,  grotto,  and  rock;^  fountain ;  the  whole  varied 

by  locK-plants  and  clunbers ;  the  ffotbo  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper 

one  serving  as  a  prospect  lower. 

0,  A  pond,  or  artificial  lake,  the  shape  being  such  as  to  be  wholly  seen  finon 
every  point  of  view,  and  therefore  not  ^culated  for  picturesque  effect  so 
much  as  brilUancy,  and  the  displav  of  aquatic  plants  along  its  margin. 

H,  Wire  fence,  separating  the  paddock,  which  is  to  be  pastured,  fix>m  the 
lawn,  shrubbery,  and  arboretum,  which  are  to  be  movra. 

1,  A  covered  seat,  and  in  front  of  it  a  basket  of  Califomian  annuals ;  beyond 
which  are  a  pedestal  and  vase,  to  the  memory  of  Douglas  the  botanist. 

L,  Reserve-ground  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  liquid  manure  tank,  with  a 
pump,  for  receiving  the  drainage  SoUk  the  stables,  &c^  communicating  with 

o  o  2 
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M ,  The  botanic  frame-ground,  placed  in  this  situation  to  be  near  e,  for  stable 

dung.  N,  Reserve-ground,  and  rot  heap  for  the  botanic  hot-housea. 

o,  Compost-ground,  liquid  manure  tank  with  cover,  and  rot  heap  for  the 

kitchen-garden. 
p,  Garden^s  house,  and  private  court. 
Q,  Kitchen-garden,  of  which^.  221.  is  a  working-plan. 
R,  Pine-stove  in  the  centre ;  the  one  wing  being  a  vinery,  and  the  other  a 

peach-house.  s.  Rubbish-heap.  t,  Orchard, 

u  u  u  u,  Situation  of  the  four  rows  of  trees  intended  to  surround  the  whole, 

for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  seclusion. 
▼,  Lawn,  bordered  by  shrubbery,  chiefly  eveif^ns,  treated  in  the  picturesque 

manner. 
w.  Back  road  to  the  stables,  kitchen-garden,  and  house. 
X,  Back  entrance  to  the  house. 
Y,  Forcing-pits  to  tiie  botanic  stoves,  with  two  small  basins  of  water,  as  a  place 

of  reserve  for  bringing  forward  aquatic  plants  for  the  pond  (o^. 
z.  Pine-pits  and  forcmg-pits  for  the  kitchen-garden. 

References  to  the  numbers  in^^^  220.,  indicating  the  kinds 
of  trees  that  are  to  be  planted  round  the  paddock.  The  names 
are  Mr.  Glendinning^s,  and  all  the  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
them  in  the  nurseries. 


1,  Magndliet  grandifldra. 
8,        fuscatal 

3,  g.  exoni^nsis. 

4,  piimila, 

5,  auricull^ta. 

6,  obovata. 

7,  caudiita. 

8,  acuminata. 

9,  gr&cilis. 

10,  daiica. 

11,  Thoropsonianii. 

12,  Arauc^ria    exc^lsa   (to  be  pro-  48, 

tected  in  winter;. 

13,  braziliana. 

14,  imbric4ta. 

15,  Cunninghkmta  lanceol^ta. 

16,  MUtet  specidsum. 

17,  sangulneum. 

18,  nlveum. 

19,  Liriod^ndron  Tuliplfera. 

20,  integrifolia. 

21,  22,  Hybrid  rhododendrons. 
23,  BMerit  arist&ta. 
24^        dMcis. 

25,  floribiinda. 

26,  deaib&ta. 

27,  Mahdnia  fascicuUris. 

28,  ilquifblium. 

29,  nervdsa. 

30,  repens. 

31,  Ribei  fiialvilceum. 

32,  glutin6sum. 

33,  RoEeutMs  panicuytta. 

34,  Tilia  ar^ntea. 

35,  parvifl6ra  aiirea. 

36,  neteroph^Ua. 


37,  7\  laciniikta. 

38,  rdbra. 

39,  AildtUtu  glanduldsa. 

40,  Aristot^  Mdcqm, 

41,  variegita 

42,  Aliikrus  acule^tus. 

43,  ifcer  striatum. 

44,  rikbnira. 

45,  jolatanoldes  lacinii^um. 

46,  teoch4rinam. 

47,  dasyc&rpum. 
macropnyUun. 

49,  cr^icum. 

50,  Cypalus. 

51,  jap6nicum  pendulum. 

52,  Pt&ea  trifoli^ta. 

53,  Photinia  serrulkta. 

54,  Xanth6xylum/razfneum. 

55,  nftidum. 

56,  Zizyphus  Ldtus. 

57,  J?u6nymtt8  btifdlius. 

58,  americknus. 

59,  Pitt^sporum  7\)bka. 

60,  Cean6thu8  ameridtous. 
61, 62,  63,    riex  i(qui£Miuro,  three 

varieties. 

64,  i^amnus  iilat^us. 

65,  if  %utus  procdra!. 

66,  CTnedo. 

67,  ondradmoMes  h  j'brida. 
68»        ondrachnoldes. 

69,  ilndr&chne. 

70,  B^xuB  baleftrica. 

71,  .^sculus  rubiciinda. 

72,  P4via  amerid^na. 

73,  cftmea. 
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74,  Pkyia  fliva.  131, 

75,  macrostdchya.  132, 

76,  Vii^flia  l^tea.  133, 

77,  Qleditschta  monosp^ima.  134, 

78,  hdrrida.  135, 

79,  triacanthos.  136, 

80,  bracbyc^tfpa.  137, 

81,  macranUm.  138, 
88,  C^tiaiu  Labdniuiii  p6iduluin.  139, 
83, .      purpureuK.  140, 

84,  Diosp^ros  Yirginiana.  141, 

85,  Ncgindo  /raunifUium.  142, 

86,  Pl&nera  Bicb&rdt.  143, 

87,  .FYAxiniu  panrifldfB.  144, 

88,  vlridis.  145, 

89,  aig6ntea.  146, 

90,  Qymn6cladu8  canadensis.  147, 

91,  RoMnia    Psei^d-ilc^cia    tomen-  148, 

tdn.  149, 

92,  in^nnis,  150, 

93,  visc6sa.  151, 

94,  hispida  rdsea.  152, 

95,  Caragana  arborescens.  153, 

96,  Halimodendron  aig^teum.  154, 

97,  Tkw  Bohia,  155, 

98,  Ylridis.  156, 

99,  Camellia,  white.  157, 

100,  striped.  158, 

101,  Warratah.  159, 

102,  Cedrus  Ubku.  160, 

103,  P6puluB  heteropb^lla.  161, 

104,  PlniM  halep^n^is.  162, 

105,  CSmbra.  163, 

106,  Ae^atLJuMMttiu.  164, 

107,  dealbit^.  165, 

108,  C^cis  5iliqdifitruni.  166, 

109,  Crats'gus  Jzaroius.  167, 

110,  C^rasiis  lunt^nica.  168, 

111,  P^UB.  169, 

1 12,  PrdiiuB  inritilJfi,  17Q, 

113,  cerasffera.  171, 

1 14,  A)Artiuni  monosp^rmum.  172, 

1 15,  Cratas^gus  nigra.  17S, 

116,  5^)&rtium  junceum.  174, 

117,  Cintae^gus  erandifldra.  175, 
il8,  5Uixnt«imui.  176, 

119,  babyl^nica.  177, 

120,  peatandra.  178, 

121,  CraliB'gU9  Dougl^ati.  179, 

122,  IPlex  europae^a  fl6re  pleno.  180, 

123,  Oratie^gus  orientklis.  181. 

124,  tanacetifdlia.  182, 

125,  CVata^gus  cocdnea  indentdta.        183, 

126,  punctata  afirea.  184, 

127,  Plnus  pal6stri8.  185, 

128,  Pdpulus  balsamffera.  186, 

129,  Pinus  sylv^stris.  187, 

130,  i4'biefl  ClanbrasilwfiA.  188, 

O  o  4 


Pdpulus^ba. 
CVatae^s  /ivrifbUa. 

macr&nttia. 

Cru8-g611i  pyrac&ntbifBIia. 
Qudrcus  pedimculkta. 

Ph^llos. 

^i^ber. 

vlrens. 

/Mex. 

Btmta 

fastigiAta. 

/26bur. 

Taiatm. 

.^giiops. 

C^rris. 
Pl&tanua  eiineftta. 

orientdiis. 
Salisbikrta  cidiantifdlia. 
liimiidtmbar  8tyracifliia. 
C«tu  orient^ia. 

Tournef6rttt. 
Escalldnia  ri^bra. 

bifida. 
FhpiB  ameridtoa  purpurea. 

feinigfnea. 
iSidix  babyl^nioa. 
i^^tula  papyri  fera. 
Brouasonetfa  papyrlfera. 
Macli!^  aurantlaca. 
^amamelia  virginica. 
PrinoB  ^l^bra. 

verticillata. 
AmMfu^ier  Botrykpium. 

•anguineum. 
Cata^p^  ijfnngafiiim, 
ITlmuB  crlspa. 

rilbra  pendula. 
ddruB  LMni. 
Aflmu  oordif^lia. 
•TiDiglaoa  plgra, 
O'strya  vurcinica. 
Ladnu  n6bilis. 
CbsCkiea  v^sca. 
P6pulu8  61ba. 
NiiM  tomentdaa. 
inpp^phae  Rhamnoldes. 
Hiueaia  tetr6ptera. 
Philad^lphus  grandifloms. 
Leptospennum  emargb^tuni. 
Aralia  sraidsa* 
Za6nia  Bftalm. 
PUmera  Ricb&rdt. 

Gm^Hnt. 
PSstiUda  7\srebinthus. 
JIfdras  nkia. 

ad6nia  nnensis. 
riod^odron  obtusiloba. 
Edwdrdsta  microph^lla. 
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189,  P!nu8  uncin&ta. 

190,  ponderdsa. 

191,  ifbies  Douglasi; 

192,  Phma  SMuidna, 

193,  C^druB  Deoddra. 

194,  if  bies  Menziesti. 

195,  Deutzia  sc^ra. 

196,  Taxddium  dlsdchum. 

197,  Benthamaa  fragifera. 

198,  Eriob6trya  japdnica. 

199,  Lkm  p&dula. 

200,  MiiUsL  Azedardch. 

20  ly  Cupr^ssus   sempervireiiB   borU 

ZODtallB 

202,  7hh}2L  orientaliB.  ^ 

203,  Cuprdssus  lunduiica. 


204,  Pkiia  PSnea. 

205,  ./iiiiiperus  rep&nda. 

206,  suecica 

207,  Pdptilus  trepida. 

208,  EdwardsM  chrysoi^^Ila. 

209,  •Tiiniperas  recwra. 

210,  Qumus  peduncuUita  varkgata. 

211,  ChimonintfauB  frkgrans. 

212,  Cupiessiu  sempervirena  stricta. 

213,  jFVaxinus  ezoflsior  pendula. 

214,  P6pulu8  tr^nla. 

215,  JFigus  syMdca  pdndula. 

216,  PMJjrea  pendiib. 

217,  Jiinf  penis  phoenicea  p^utola. 

218,  Cednu  UMnL 


A  few  of  the  species  above  enumerated  will  not  stand  in  the 
open  air  without  protection^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  in  the  south  of  England,  where  Mr.  Glendinning  at  present 
resides,  the  case  is  different.  Camellias  there  stand  in  the  open 
air,  and  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and  Araucarin 
brasiliiUia,  Pitt6sporum  TobtrOf  Thia  Bohea  and  T.  ^idis, 
^c^ia  Jtdibrtssin^  and  several  of  the  Australian  species,  the 
edwardsias,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  and  Jlfelia  AzedarAch^  are 
nearly  hardy,  though  they  all  require  protection  in  the  climate 
of  London. 

The  Kitchen^Garden.  {Jig.  221.)  Thoush  the  extent  of  this 
garden  is  but  small,  being  only  1^  acres,  Mr.  Glendinning  ob- 
serves, that  the  accompanying  list  will  show  its  capacity  for  con- 
taming  fruit  trees.  The  borders  are  proposed  to  be  uncropped, 
or,  at  the  most,  to  have  only  a  row  of  strawberries  near  the 
edge  of  the  walk.  For  the  ground  lost  in  this  way  in  the 
inside  of  the  garden,  the  space  contained  in  the  slip  in  the  out- 
side will  be  an  ample  compensation.  The  apples  and  pears  to 
be  trained  on  the  espalier  rails  should  be  worked  on  quince 
and  paradise  stocks. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  plan : — 

A,  Tank  of  pure  water. 

a.  Entrance  from  the  pleasure-ground. 

6,  Back   sheds,  fireplaces,  ccral-bins,  working-shed  (including  a  place  for 

making  baskets,  preparing  and  painting  labeb,  &c.),  pottlng-shed,  mushrooin 

house,  and  fruit-room, 
c.  Pine-stove.  d^  Vinery.  r,  Feachohoose. 

f,  Entrance  from  the  frame  ground. 
g  g.  Departments  for  early  vegetables. 

1,  Apple,  fiorovitsky. 

2,  Dutch  mi^onne. 

5,  Ribston  pippin. 
4y        Ch)lden  pipoin. 

6,  Summer  ^Iden  pippin. 

6,  Pear,  Bellissune  d*hiver 

7,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg. 


8,  Pear,  Beurr^  d'automne. 

9»  Beurre  de  Capiaumont. 

10,  Beurr6  Did. 

11,  Bon  Chretien  fondant. 

12,  Beurr^  Easter. 

13,  Beurr^  de  Bans. 

14,  Beurr6  Spence. 
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Ifi,  Pear,  Catillac. 

le,        Chaptal. 

17,         CbaumoDtel. 

16,        OitroD  doa  CtumeB. 


19,  Pev,  Colmar,  sutomoe. 

50,  ComCe  de  Lfuny. 

51,  CrassBoe,  Althorp. 
S8,        CroMuie,  winter. . 
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83,  Pear,  D^ikes  d*Hardenpoiit. 

24,  Doyenne,  white. 

25,  Duchesse  d'Angouldme. 

26,  Famenga. 

27,  Figue  de  Naples. 

28,  Apple,  Gloria  inimdL 

29,  Coe's  golden  dn^. 

30,  Golden  Harvey. 

3 1 ,  Hawthornden. 

32,  Hicks's  fancy. 

33,  Juneating,  white. 

34,  Pear,  Flemish  beauty. 

35,  Fondante  d'automne. 

36,  Fondante  du  bois. 

37,  Franc  r6il,  summer. 

38,  Gendeseim. 

39,  Glout  morceau. 

40,  Henri  Quatre. 

41,  Hessel. 

42,  Incomparable*  Hacon's. 

43,  Sucre  vert. 

44,  Marie-Louise. 

45,  Monarch,  Knight's. 

46,  Napoleon. 

47,  Ndis,  winter. 

48,  Ne  plus  meuris. 

49,  Passe-Colroar. 

50,  Rouse  Lench. 

51,  Seckle. 

52,  St.  Germain,  Uvedalc's. 

53,  Louise  bonne  (Jersey). 

54,  Beurr^,  Easter. 

55,  Beurr^  de  Rans. 

56,  Apple,  Margaret,  early  red. 

57,  Nonpar^,  Braddick's. 

58,  Syke  House  russet. 

59,  luBinette  du  Canada. 

60,  Russet,  Boston. 

61,  62, 63,  Cherry,  Morello. 

64,  Pear,  Marie-  Louise. 

65,  Beurr6,  brown. 

66,  Glout  morceau. 

67,  Incomparable,  Hacon's. 

68,  Plum,  Morocco. 

69,  Coe's  golden  drop. 

70,  Drap  d'or. 

71,  Cherry,  Elton. 

72,  Downton. 

73,  May  duke. 

74,  Peach,  Late  admirable. 

75,  Colonel  Ansley's. 

76,  Nectarine,  Murrey. 

77,  Cherry,  Blay  duke. 

78,  Grape-vine,  Willmot's  muscat. 

79,  Esp^rione. 

Remarks.  This  design  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  list  of 
trees  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  indications  by  figures 
in  the  plan  of  the  kitchen-garden  (Jig.  221.),  and  in  that  of  the 


80,  Grape,  Royal  muscadine, 

81,  Paramata  cluster. 

82,  Grove  End  sweetwater. 

83,  White  cluster. 

83  a,  Pitmaston  white  cloater. 
84^  Figs,  Figue  blanche. 

85,  Gtooa,  lam  white, 

86,  Ischia,  velu)w. 

87,  lilarseillea. 

88,  Rregussata. 

89,  Brown  Turkey. 

90,  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 

91,  Nectarine,  Elruffe. 

92,  Violette  hfttive. 

93,  Peach,  Barrington. 

94,  Plum,  Green  gase. 

95,  Reine  Claude  violette, 

96,  Pear,  Beurr^  Easter. 

97,  Beurr^  de  Rans. 

98,  Gansel's  bergamot. 

99,  Colmar. 

100,  Plum,  Magnum  bonum,  white. 

101,  Magnum  bonum,  red. 

102,  Apricot,  Turkey. 

103,  Cherry,  Griotte  de  ratafia. 

104,  105,  106,        Morello. 

107,  Peach,  Bellegarde. 

108,  Royal  George. 

109,  Nectarine,  Violctte  hative. 

1 10,  Apricot,  RovaL 

111,  Hemskirke. 

112,  Cherry,  May  duke. 

113,  Elton. 

114,  Bigarreau  Napol6oo . 

115,  Pear,  Easter  beurr6. 

1 16,  Beurr^  de  Rans. 

117  to  126,  Currants,  white  and  red 

127,  Pear,  Chaumontel. 

128,  Passe-Colmar. 

129  to  135,  Currants,  red  and  white. 

136,  Plum,  Orleans. 

137,  Washmgton. 

138,  Mirabelle. 

139,  140,  141,        Green  sage. 
142,  143,  144,  Apricot,  Moor  Ptek. 
146,  146,  147,  Cherry,  Morello. 

148,  Plum,  Drap  d'or. 

149,  Green  saffe. 

150,  Apricot,  Red  mafcoline. 

151,  RoyaL 

152,  Nectanne,  Hunt's  Fanny. 

153,  Ehru^. 

154,  Peach,  Noblesse. 

155,  Grosse  m^onne. 
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shrubbery  (Jig.  220.),  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted.  AH  the  fruit  trees  enumerated  in  the  former  list  have 
been  fruited  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  he  can  therefore  speak 
confidently  of  their  merits.  The  arrangements  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  the  melon-ground,  &c., 
seem  also  very  good ;  and  those  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure, 
excellent.  Considering  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly 
flat,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  not  more  than  SO  or  40  feet, 
and  that  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lucombe  oaks, 
which  will  completely  exclude  all  exterior  view,  this  residence 
will  depend  for  its  interest  entirely  on  its  interior  beauties ;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  introducing  as  ffreat  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  as  can  be  grown  in  the  gardenesque  manner  in  so 
limited  a  spot.  The  close  plantations  near  the  house,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  planted  thick  in  the  picturesque  style,  which  will  serve 
by  contrast  to  set  off  the  gardenesque  plantations  to  advantage. 

A  Suburban  Villa  of  Four  Acres.  —  The  occupier  of  the  villa, 
the  plan  of  which  is  shown  iny%.  222.,  took  a  long  lease  of  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  Hammersmith.  He 
took  about  four  acres  into  his  own  possession,  and  the  remaining 
part,  lying  along  the  public  road,  he  let  off  in  portions  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  and  built  on. 
This  gendeman's  own  portion  extends  along  the  public  road,  from 
a  to  6  in  the  figure.  On  the  left,  it  is  bounded  by  a  brook  {a  r), 
beyond  which  are  the  grounds  of  a  handsome  suburban  villa, 
the  two  grounds  serving  mutually  to  set  off  each  other.  On 
the  east,  it  is  bordered  by  the  boundary  belt  of  a  gentleman's 
park ;  and  it  extends  behind  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  off,  in 
the  form  of  a  paddock  of  upwards  of  two  acres.  This  portion 
of  the  residence,  which  extends  behind  the  frontage  allotments,  is 
kept  in  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  a  horse  and  cow ;  and, 
as  the  soil  is  rich,  and  moist  rather  than  dry  below,  it  produces  a 
great  abundance  of  nutritive  herbage^  and  is  a  source  of  much  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  to  the  occupier.  The  quantity  of  grass  pro- 
duced is  greatly  increased  by  dividing  the  field  by  hurdles  into 
three  equal  portions,  and  by  only  grazing  one  portion  at  a  time. 
This  practice  might  even  be  improved  on,  by  dividing  it  into  four 
equal  portions,  keeping  the  cow  and  the  horse  always  separate, 
and  making  the  one  animal  always  follow  the  other.  The  reason 
why  this  is  advantageous  is,  that  the  droppings  firom  horses  pro- 
duce a  rank  growth,  which  is  not  objected  to  by  cows,  though  it 
is  fay  horses ;  and  the  same  thiJig  takes  place  in  respect  to  cows. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  of  this  villa  is  perfectly  Butf  but 
ibrtunatety  elevated  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  brook  {a  c). 
There  is  a  carriage  entrance  near  a,  and  h  private  door  for  do- 
mestics near  &.  The  boose  consists  of  two  parlours  {d  €\  a 
kitchen  (f)^  and  the  usual  offices,  inclodiog  aoow*house,  stable. 
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sod  gig-house.  Tbe  kitchen  asd  stable-court  {§)  are  scrtened 
by  planlatioDs,  as  u  the  carriage  road  (A),  which  leads. to  tbe  field 
(0  behind  tbe  range  of  froDtaUotments,  a  portion  of  one  of  which 
is  shown  at.&.  The  bedsof  Bowers  along  the  pleasure-ground 
walk,  in  this  des^,  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  kitchen- 
garden  is  evident  from  its  rectangular  form.     It  u  surrounded 
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by  a  holly  bedge,  and,  therefore,  requires  very  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  tne  planter  of  the  pleasure-ground  to  conceal  it.  From 
the  turn  of  the  pleasure-ground  walk  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden,  it  is  obvious  that  this  garden  is  not  intended 
as  a  place  to  walk  in.  In  short,  a  kitchen-garden  without  walls  is 
too  like  an  arable  field  anywhere,  and,  in  Ix>ndon,  too  like  a  mar- 
ket-garden, to  be  much  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  recreation.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  plan  is  a  square  of  limited 
extent,  as  in  the  enclosure  before  us.  The  square  form  and  limited 
extent  give  the  idea  of  confinement;  whereas  a  long  narrow  slip, 
even  though  bounded  by  hedges,  has  more  in  it  to  amuse :  on  en- 
tering the  strip  at  one  end,  something  may  be  hoped  for  before  we 
reach  the  other ;  but,  in  die  case  oi  a  small  square,  the  whole  is 
seen  at  once  the  moment  of  entering ;  and,  all  the  walks  being 
equally  short,  and  all  the  boundary  fences  equally  exposed  to  the 
eye,  there  is  no  desire  to  proceed  farther. 

These  remarks  as  to  the  kitchen-garden  apply  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  a  visiter  walking  round  the  place  for  the  first  or  second 
time :  to  the  occupant,  the  crops  and  the  cropping  are  sources 
of  particular  interest.  The  conclusion  that  we  wish  to  be  drawn 
in  the  way  of  principle  is,  that,  for  interesting  the  imagination, 
and  for  picturesque  effect,  a  small  spot  of  ground,  whether  a 
plot  of  two  or  three  perches,  or  a  residence  of  five  or  six  acres, 
should  extend  in  one  of  its  directions  much  more  than  in 
another :  it  should  be  much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  the 
direction  of  its  length  should  be  crooked  rather  than  straight. 

Remarks.  The  house,  in  this  design,  is  placed  rather  too  near 
one  side ;  and  it  should  have  been  elevated  on  a  platform,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  offices,  also,  project 
rather  too  much  on  the  lawn  front,  which  is  thereby  rendered 
much  less  imposinjg  than,  from  the  expense  bestowed  upon  it,  it 
ought  to   be.      ine  design  J!g.  22S.,   by  Mr.  Lamb,    would 
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perhaps  have  suited  the  situation  better.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the 
entrancelobby ;  6,  the  dining-room ;  c,  the  drawingroom ;  dj descent 
of  three  steps  to  the  closet  (e),  and  to  the  lawn  front  ;y  is  the 
kitchen;^,  the  scullery;  ^,  cellar;  f,  pantry;  k,  dairy;  Ij  laundry;  m, 
giff-house;  n,  stable;  o,  cow-house.  At  ^  is  a  place  for  ashes,  and 
other  refuse  fit  for  manure ;  and  at  9  is  a  bin  for  broken  bottles. 
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and  other  matters  unfit  for  manure.  At  r  b  a  dung-^it,  widi  > 
cover;  and  at  one  side  of  it  a  tank  for  liquid  maaure,  with  % 
pump,     lie  front  elevation  of  this  house  is  shown  at 7%.  3H. 

T%e  Lttwrenciaa  ViUa,  Drayton  Green.  (>%(.  825.  to  £45.^— 
This  villa,  of  wbich^.  2S5.  is  the  ground  plan,  is  unque^ltoa. 

a,  GtoudiIh  of  an  stoning  riila. 
b  b.  Grass  fields,  occupied  by  a  hnner. 
e.  Grass  field,  belonging  to  Colooel 

Sir    Jajnes    limond,   separated 

from  the  lawa  by  asunk  wall  and 

iTitcfa,   Mmounted  by    a   sligtit 

feitoe  fonned  of  four  iux'aaSui 

roda  of  iron  wire. 
d  d,  Vill^e  lane,  leading  on  the  right 

to  the  London  rouu,  and  on  the 

left  to  Peninle,  OreenCbrd,  and 

e,  Entrance    to    tbe  house   under  a 

covered  way ;  at  the  end  of  which, 

DD  each  ride  of  the  heU  door,  is  a 

niche,  with  a  statue. 
/,  Entraoce  Mibj. 
g.  Hall  and  staircase. 
1,  Drawingroom,  «penii^    under    a 


othe 


eiawn. 
opening 


i,  Dinuu-roon 
Rsrden  wal 

k,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  boudoir. 

t.  Breakfast-room,  one  of  the  windows 
opening  to  the  front  garden,  whicli 
is  omaiucDted  with  a  border,  and 


Store  closet  under  the  i 

French  wine  cellar,  entered  through 
the  sle  and  spirit  ccIIbt;    from 
which   there   are    sturs    leading   d.   Bin  for  reAtse    which   cannot  be 
to  the  win»<ellar  below.  buraed  or  turned  into  mamire. 

Kitchen.        p,  Butler's  uaiitry.        tc,  CoalJioaia 

ft  I,  Lumber-house  for  bottles,  hampen. 


r.  Back   kitchea,  serving   als 
scullery  to  the  dury. 

■-  l>wr.y- 

r,  Uouieke^er's  room. 
',  DuBt-bin. 
t,  Cinder4jin. 


Ac. 
f,  Knifelioaae;  a4jamii^  wlisdi  is  ■ 

priyv  for  the  fanulf. 
I,  WoodUiouse,  a^joinuig  which  is  • 

privy  for  the  servants. 
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ably  the  most  remarkable  of  its  size  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
London,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  and  beauty  which 
have  been  created  in  it,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
F.H.S.,  the  lady  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  name.  The 
straggling  little  village  of  Drayton  Green  lies  about  seven 
miles  to  the  west  of  London,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road 
to  Oxford.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  or  nearly  to;  and 
it  is  principally  under  pasture,  in  very  irregular  enclosures,  with 
hedges,  also  very  irregular  in  regard  to  height  and  breadth,  and 
abounding,  in  most  cases,  with  English  elms,  oaks,  and  limes. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  loam  on  gravel,  and  the  country  generally  is 
considered  remarkably  healthy,  and  agreeably  picturesque. 

The  Lawrencian  Villa  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  all  about 
twenty-eight  acres.  The  house,  stable  offices,  and  decorated 
grounds  stand  on  about  two  acres ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  across  the  road,  are  the  kitchen- 
garden,  poultry-houses,  and  piggeries,  occupying  nearly  two 
acres;  and  two  pasture  fields,  containing  twenty-four  acres. 

The  house  and  the  ornamented  rounds  are  shown  in  the  plan 
^.  225.  The  surface  is  even,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  rising 
somewhat  from  the  house  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  another  villa  of  the  same  kind  {a) ; 
on  the  north,  by  grass  fields  (6) ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  Sir  James 
Limond's  grass  field  already  mentioned  (c). 

The  disadvantage  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  house  is 
counteracted  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  by  lowering  the  walk 
that^  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  and  sloping  the 
ground  from  the  drawingroom  veranda  to  that  walk ;  beyond 
which  the  lawn  rises  gently  and  gradually,  till,  at  the  cross  walk 
at  the  farther  extremity,  it  is  probably  6  ft  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  drawingroom  floor.     Though,  when  the  lawn  rises  in  this 
manner  from  the  house,  it  detracts  from  the  expression  of  dig- 
nity, considering  the  villa  as  a  whole,  yet,  viewing  the  lawn  bs 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  plants,  statues,  and  other  interesting 
objects,  from  the  windows  of  the  drawingroom,  it  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  point  of  view  over  a  falling  surface.     If  we  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  this  lawn,  instead  of  sloping  towards  the 
house,  as  it  does,  at  the  rate  of  1  ft  in  50  fL,  sloped  from  it  at 
the  same  rate,  we  shall  find,  on  reflection,  that  it  would  appear 
less  in  extent,  and  that  the  distant  objects  would  be  less  distinctly 
seen :  this  may  be  rendered  palpable  on  paper  by  lines,  thus : — 
In  the  diagram^.  226.,  the  line  a  e  represents  a  level  surface; 
and  the  lines  a  d^  a  c^  a  b^  represent  ground  falling  in  slopes  at 
different  angles.     The  lines  a^  a  g,  and  a  A,  in  like  manner, 
represent  ground  rising  at  difierent  angles.     The  point  k  repre- 
sents the  situation  of  the  human  eye,  being  5  ft.  higher  than  the 
point  a ;  and  the  lines  k  b^  kc^  k  c/,  &c.,  represent  the  angle  at 
which  the  most  distant  part  of  the  ground  is  seen  by  the  eye  at 
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it.     Now,  the  larger  the  angle  at  which  this  distant  point  of  tha 
ground  is  seen  by  the  spectator  at  i,  the  more  distinctly  will  he 
discern  objects  there;  and,  as  these  different  angles  are  repre- 
sented by  the  sines  to  each  (i  i,) 
it  follows  that,  in  rising  ground, 
the    most    favourable   slope  for 
seeing  objects  from  a  fixed  point 
is  that  represented   by  the  line 
a  /,  or  some  slope  near  to  that 
line;  say  a  slope  forming  an  angle 
J  between   20°  and  SO"  with   Uie 
I   horizon.     In   the  case  of  falliog 
ground,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  most  favourable  slope  lies  b&- 
'  tween  the  same  angles ;  though  in 
falling  ground  the  objects  are  not 
nearly  so  advantageouslv  seen  as 
in  rbing  ground.     A  level  sur- 
face, it  wiltbe  observed,  possesses 
exactly  the  same  advantages,  in 
point  of  seeing  objects  placed  on 
it,  as  a  surface  rising  at  an  angle 
of  between  20°  and  S0°.    Hence, 
for  the  display  of  flower-beds,  a 
lawn  which  has  a  level  surface, 
or  one  which  rises  at  any  angle 
under  30°,  is  much  better  adapted,  than  one  which  sIc^ms  from 
the  eye  at  any  angle,  however  small. 

The  decorated  ground  in  the  Lawrencian  Villa  is  remarkable 
for  the  very  great  variety  which  it  contains  in  a  very  limited  space  ; 
and  the  secret  of  producing  this  variety  consists  in  introducing 
numerous  smalt  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  combined 
with  flowers  or  climbers,  at  other  times  with  rockwork,  and  with 
statues,  fountains,  basketwork,  and  so  on.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
ere  of  good  kinds,  though  not  remarkable  in  this  respect,  having 
been  in  part  planted  before  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence ;  but  the  flowering  shrubs,  including  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  roses,  &c.,  and  the  herbaceous  flowers,  are  of  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  kinds.  The  collection  of  green-house 
and  hot-house  plants  may  be  characterised  as  among  the  most 
select  and  valuable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  numerous  prizes  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  received,  for 
some  years  past,  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  evince 
the  excellence  of  the  articles  which  she  exhibits  at  their  meetings, 
llie  first  prize  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  received  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  the  silver  medal  for  plants  sent  to  the  ex^ 
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hibition  at  the  Chiswick  Garden  in  May,  183S;  and  the  last, 
previously  .to  the  moment  at  which  we  now  write,  the  silvef 
Knightian  medal,  for  a  collection  of  plants  exhibited  in  Regeot 
Street,  May  ]'.  1838;  making  in  all  53  medals.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  art.  *^  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden,''  from  1833  to 
the  present  time.)  As  a  general  summary  of  the  flora  of  the 
Lawrencian  Villa,  we  may  mention  that  there  were,  in  April, 
1838,  exclusive  of  what  were  killed  down  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceding  January,  212  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  1 30  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  fruit  trees ;  600  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants ;  30  species  and  varieties  of  British  and  American  ferns, 
planted  in  the  rockwork;  140  species  of  alpines,  planted  in 
the  rockwork;  34  species  of  hardy  aquatics,  planted  in  the 
basins ;  200  varieties  of  heartsease ;  500  varieties  of  garden  roses, 
creepers  and  standards;  12  varieties  of  iw;  40  species  and 
varieties  of  American  plants ;  9  species  and  varieties  of  hardy 
ligneous  climbers ;  140  species  and  varieties  of  florist's  pelar- 

foniums;   172  genera  and  992  species  and  varieties  of  Botany 
(ay,  China,  and  Cape  shrubs  ;  134  genera  and  340  species  and 
varieties  of  hot-house  plants ;  and  57  genera,  and  227  species 
and  varieties  of  stove  Orchidese.     These  numbers  are  taken  from 
a  manuscript  catalogue,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
.   Next  to  the  grouping  on  the  lawn,  and  the  select  collection  in 
the  green-houses  and  stoves,  the  points  worthy  of  imitation 
in  Mrs.   Lawrence's   management  are,   the    h^h    order    and 
keeping  which  pervade  every  part  of  her  resioence,  from  the 
most  obscure  recesses  of  the  offices,  to  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
on  the  lawn.     This  is  efiected,  also,  by  a  smaller  number  of 
gardeners   than   might  be  expected:    the  number  kept  in  the 
summer  time  being  six,  with  one  or  two  women  for  collecting 
insects  and  dead  leaves,  and  during  winter  three.     It  is  only 
farther  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  difierent  scenes  in  these 
gardens,   all  the  beds  of  flowers,   pieces  of  rockwork^   &c«, 
as  well  as  the  green- houses  and  hot-houses,  were  designed 
by    Mrs.  Lawrence    herself,  and  executed  under   her  direo 
tion. 

The  dwelling-house  of  this  villa  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  added  to  at  difierent  times,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  a  want  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  arrangement,  and 
of  proportion  in  the  dimensions  of  the  difierent  apartments,  which 
is  unavoidable  in  such  cases.  It  is  often,  however,  useful^  togive 
the  plan  of  such  houses ;  because  it  shows  how  additions  may  be 
made  according  to  the  wants  of  the  occupier.  These  additions 
show  in  a  more  forcible  manner  than  a  regular  or  symmetrical 
ground  plan,  the  accommodations  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  what  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum  extent 
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of  these  accommodations.  In  a  regular  plan,  an  apartment  is 
sometimes  added  to  complete  the  regularity  of  the  figure ;  and 
the  size  of  this  apartment,  as  well  as  of  that  of  some  of  the 
closets,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  outbuildings,  is  often  larger  than 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  sometimes  smaller  than  it  ought  to 
be,  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  case  of  a  house  like  the  present, 
consisting  originally  of  five  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor,  being  rendered,  by  additions,  fit  for  the  occupation  of 
a  family  enjoying  every  comfort  and  luxury,  we  discover  not 
only  all  the  necessary  supplementary  rooms  and  offices,  but 
the  smallest  size  of  each  that  will  answer  the  end  in  view. 
We  have  not,  in  this  dwelling,  eitlier  a  laundry  or  a  brew- 
house,  because  washing  and  brewing  are  not  done  at  home; 
nor  a  large  library  or  wine-cellar,  because  Mr.  Lawrence  residing 
principally  in  London,  his  principal  stock  of  books  and  wines 
is  kept  there.  We  have,  however,  an  ample  pantry  and  dairy, 
and  all  the  smaller  outdoor  offices  which  are  required  in  the 
largest  mansion.  Baths  and  water-closets  are  not  shown,  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  bed-room  floor ;  and  there  is  also  a  bath- 
house in  the  garden. 

Entering  the  lawn  from  the  drawingroom  (A),  we  find  a  gentle 
descent  from  the  veranda  to  the  walk.     Turning  to  the  right,  at 

the  angle  at  1,  we  observe  the  foliated  vase 
Jig*  227«,  the  base  of  which  is  concealed 
by  a  plant  of  tree  ivy ;  proceeding  onwards 
towards  2  and  4,  we  pass  the  pedestals  and 
vases  jigs.  228.  and  229.  We  are  now 
^^^      IBi*  ^^  ^  sufficient  distance  from  the  garden  front 

of  the  house,  to  see  it  to  advantage  by 
turning  round ;  and,  if  we  step  on  the 
lawn  to  the  point  4,  we  shall  find  the  view 
fig.  230.,  to  the  left  of  which  will  be  observed 
the  ivy  vase,  and  a  basket  containing  a  pyra- 
mid of  roses ;  and  to  the  right  an  elevated 
rustic  basket  of  pelargoniums.  The  larc^e  window  on  the  left 
is  that  or  the  dmmg-room. 

Looking  from  1,  2,  and  S,  across  the  lawn,  the  eye  observes 
an  intricate  maze  of  agreeable  and  beautiful  objects,  but  suffi- 
ciently distant  not  to  create  the  idea  of  being  crowded  or  con- 
fused ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  there  is  always  .an  ample 
surface  of  naked  lawn  in  the  foreground,  or  middle  distance,  to 
contrast  with  the  ornamental  groups,  and  to  throw  them  to  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  eye. 

The  margin  of  plantation  on  the  right  is  composed  partly  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  partly  of  deciduous  flowering 
kinds.  The  groups  on  the  lefl  hand  are,  in  part,  of  more  rare 
sorts,  and  contain  a  great  many  fine  hybrid  rhododendrons  and 
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azaleas.  All  these  plantations  and  groups  are  treated  in  the 
picturesque  manner;  there  being  scarcely  anything  in  these 
grounds,  except  the  single  plants,  such  as  the  standard  roses 
and  some  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  treated  in  the  gardenesque  style  of  culture. 


At  5,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  double-blossomed  fuiTe,atw 
two  splendid  vases  on  elevated  pedestals ;  both  combining  ^ 
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form  an  interesUng  terminstion  to  the  comparatively  straight 
walk  from  the  house  to  this  poinL  One  of  these  vases  at  6,  when 
the  spectator  is  at  a  distance,  appears  to  him  to  be  the  terminating 
point,  while  that  at  5  comes  into  his  view  afterwards.  The  wait 
from  5  to  7  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  veranda 
in  the  front  of  the  drawingroom ;  and  hence  the  views  towards 
the  house,  being  along  a  descent,  are  less  interesting  than,  from 
the  number  of  objects  on  the  lawn,  they  otherwise  would  be. 
TTie  view  into  the  paddock,  to  the  right,  affords  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  excess  of  beau^  and  variety  on  the  lawn,  as  it 
consists  of  a  plain  ^rass  field,  grazed  by  some  fine  Aldemey 
cows,  and  planted  with  two  or  three  scattered  elms,  oaks,  and 
aspens  and  other  poplars. 

The  next  scene  of  interest  is  the  Italian  walk,  arrived  at  the 
point  8,  in  which,  and  lookmg  back  towards  the  paddock,  we 


have,  as  a  termination  to  one  end  of  that  walk,  the  rustic  arch 
and  vase  fig.  231. 

From  the  point  9,  we  have  the  view  of  the  It^ian  walk  J%. 
232.,  with  a  span-roofed  green-house  as  the  termination  at  the 
farther  end,  and  an  elegant  fountain  on  the  right  hand.  The 
border  on  the  left  is  planted  with  the  most  choice  herbaceous 
flowers,  interspersed  with  standard  roses  at  regular  distances ; 
and  the  wall  b  devoted  in  part  to  the  finer  fruits,  but  principally 
to  climbing  roses,  and  other  climbing  or  twining  shrubs  of  fra- 
grance or  beauty.  At  the  ptunt  10,  there  is  a  rustic  archway  of 
rockwork  on  tlie  rwht,  from  which  an  interesting  view  across 
the  lawn  is  obtained.  At  the  point  11,  there  is  a  walk  across 
the  border  to  the  bath-house,  adjoining  which  is  a  camellia^house 
(12) ;  and  beyond  that  two  long  sheds  (13,  14),  for  tools,  pots, 
p  p  3 
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&c.,  with  potting  benches,  and  other  places  for  garden  materials 
and  operations,  and  for  the  boilers  to  heat  the  bath,  the  camellia- 
house,  &c.  In  the  caiuellia-houae  there  are  sixtj-seven  of  the 
finest  species  and  varieties  that  can  be  procured. 

At  the  point  15,  we  are  immediately  in  front  of  the  buntain 
fg.  233.,  supplied 
from  a  cistern  which 
forms  a  small  tower 
on  the  top  of  the 
tool-house;  and  be- 
yond that  is  a  walk 
to  the  stone  cistern 
at  16,  which  supplies 
water  for  watering 
the  garden.  The  wa- 
ter is  raised  to  these 
cisterns  by  a  forcing 
pump  in  the  stable- 
yard.  ■"   -=^^-=-^"- 

Farther  on  in  the  lulian  walk,  at  17,  we  have  the  front  view 
of  the  span-roofed  green-house  Jg,  234.;  and  a  little  to  the 
\eSt,  at  18,  the  view  of  the  French  parterre  Jig.  235. 
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Proceeding  towards  the  bouse,  a  view  of  a  handsome  weep- 
ing ash  (20)  is  obtained  rrom  the  point  19  j  and,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  walk,  Uie  vases  placed  at  1,  2,  3  on  the  plan' 
have  an  excellent  effect,  backed  by  the  marginal  plantation  of 
evergreens.  Leaving  the  walk  at  19,  and  passing  the  weeping 
ash  at  20,  if  we  advance  on  the  lawn  to  21,  and  Iook  towards  the 
south,  we  have  the  pollard  vista  ^.  2S6.;  and,  changing  the 


position  to  22,  we  have  the  view  of  the  rockwork,  statue  of 
Fame,  &c.,  shown  in  Jig.  297. 

PI"* 
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On  the  right  and  left  of  23  are  two  sroup^oF  rockwoii, 
with  conceaW  springs,  which  drop  trom  rock  to  rock, 
and  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
form  curious  little  moisl 
places  for  aquatic  plants. 
Advancing  to  24,  and  look- 
ing northwardS)  we  have  the 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  fore« 
ground,  and  behind  it  the 
camellia-house,  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  which  is  height- 
ened with  trelliswork  for 
creepers,  as  shown  in  ^. 
238. 

At  25,  we  have  the  view  " 
of  the  fountain  and  arch  ^ 
behind,  shown  in  j%.  289. 
In  the  basin  are  nymphaess 
and  other  aquatics ;  and  on 
one  side  is  e  Napoleon  wil- 
low. 

At  26,  we  have  the  view  of  the  rustic  arcfa  and  Cupid,  shown 
in  J^,  240. ;  and,  at  27,  the  tent  seen  in  Jig.  239.  is  frequently 
pitched  in  the  summer  time,  which  gives  the  idea  of  the  warm 
season,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  coolness  and  refreshing  breezes 
in  the  midst  of  intense  sunshine. 


At  26,  there  is  a  bed  of  Boaa  indica,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  large  plant  of  YAcca  gloridsa;  and,  proceeding  acroas  the 
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lawn  to  29»  we  have  the  view  fig,  242, ;  and,  at  30|  we  have  the 
fountain,  surrounded  by  bask^  of  flowers,  with  the  two  garden 
nympbs^.  245. 
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We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  spectator  walks  across  the 
tawn,  and,  passing  the  span-roofed  i^reen-house,  enters  the 
court  of  offices  by  the  door 
at  30.  In  this  court  which 
forms  a  part  of  ^.  225,  and 
which  we  here  repeat  {^g. 
241.),  he  finds,— 

31,  A  lai^  pit  Tor  planU. 

32,  A  small  pit. 

33,  Dung-pit  fur  the  Etable. 
3i,  Rubbiah-pit,  and  rot-heap  for 

the  garden. 

35,  Pit  for  heaths. 

36,  Or«eD-bouBe. 

37,  Dry  stove. 
36,  Shed  for  flower-pots. 
3S,  RuMiish-shed. 

40,  Pour-stalled   stable,  with   haj- 
bin  at  the  farther  end. 

41,  CoBch-housei,    harnes*' room, 
and  sleepin^rooin  for  coachmao. 

42,  Place  for  plants  in  pots  that 
have  done  flowering. 

43,  Carriage  entrance  from  lane. 

The  kltchen-^rden,  the 
gardener's  house,  the  stove, 
and  the  poultry-houses,  grass 
fields,  and  cow-shed,  are  situ- 
ated on  the  other  side  of  the 
lane,  and  at  the  distance  of 
100  vards  from  it.     These 
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are  shown  in   the  plan  ^.  244,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  of  the  references. 

Remarks.  This  villa  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  its 
particular  kind;  and,  though  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  many 
to  imitate  it  in  every  thing,  yet  the  humblest  and  most  economical 
possessor  of  a  villa  residence  of  two  acres  may  take  a  lesson  fironi 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  grouped  on  the  lawn.  Every  one  can- 
not have  so  many  fountains,  or  form  rockwork  of  spars,  fossil 
organic  remains,  and  other  geological  specimens  brought  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country ;  but  every  one  may  sink   id  the 


ground  a  few  small  wooden  cisterns  lined  with  lead,  and 
supply  them  with  water  by  hand,  as  it  evaporates  in  the 
summer  season.  Some  of  these  may  serve  as  brilliant  spots 
to  attract   the   eye,  and  others  as  habitats  for  a(]uatic   plants 


a.  EotiBnce  gfttes. 

b.  Entrance  to  the  gardener'B  house,  the  elevation  of  which  is  shown  in 

c.  KntnDce  to  the  coir-ficid,  in  which  the  cow-ihed  is  placed. 

d.  Kitchen. 

e.  Wash-home,  or  back  kitchen. 
/  Oai^ener's  Hitting-toom. 

g.  Apartment  divided  into  two  bedrooms. 
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h.  Store,  heated  by  hot  water,  the  nde  deratkiD  of  which  is  seen  m  the  view 

orthegardener'Bhouse,^.  843. 
i.  Orchidaceous  bouse,  with  miniature  rodcworks  and  artificial  hillocks,  for 

terrestrial  Ordiidese ;  and  small  ba«DB  and  fbuntniiu,  (onatd  of  shellwork, 

J,  Beds  ofreserve  floirers, 
i.  Cold-pit. 

i,  Span-roofed  green-house, 
m  m,  Children's  gardens. 
«,  Situadon  for  a  hot-bed,  sumninded  by  a  privet  hedge,  16  in.  hi^. 

0.  Compost  and  fiame  ground. 
p.  Two  pigsties. 

q,  PoultiT-houw,  with  pigeon-house  over,  lliis  house  has  a  span  roof,  with 
a  gable  end  over  the  door ;  and  the  triangular  port  (^  the  gable  end  has  4 
rows  of  holes  for  the  pigeons,  the  rows  having  narrow  ahdves  in  front  tor 
the  pigeons  to  rest  on,  and  an  enclosed  space  behind,3ft.bdepth,forthe 

r,  Two  other  pigstiei. 

1,  Rabbit-bouse. 

/,  Tool-house,  in  which,  also,  the  ducks  are  kept. 

u.  Frame-ground. 

e,  Asparagus-beda. 

tp,  Cime  of  grass  where  a  tent  may  he  fixed,  for  ^ting  fruit  in  during  the 

summer  season. 
>  ',  Open  iliBins,  the  soil  of  the  garden  bdng  a  retentive  day. 
y.  Pond, 
z.  Fruit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs. 
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The  margins  of  basins  of  this  sort  can  be  efiectually  dis- 
guised with  rockwork,  and  this  can  be  procured  from  the 
nearest  brick-field,  stone-quarry,  or,  perhaps,  from  old  bouses, 
which  are  taking  down,  chalk-pits,  ferruginous  gravel-pits,  &c. 
If  suitable  vitrified  bricks  cannot  be  procured,  common  bricks 
may  be  joined  together,  in  masses  of  any  size  and  shape,  by 
cement;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  blocks  so  formed,  or  any 
other  materials  to  be  substituted  for  rockwork,  should  not  re- 
ceive weather  stains  artificially,  no  less  than  the  walls  of  a  hoose, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  an  ancient  building.  As  to  the 
wooden  cisterns,  they  will  last  long  enough  :  and  we  know,  from 
experience,  that  it  is  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  form  such  cisterns  of 
wood,  lined  with  lead,  than  to  build  cisterns  of  brickwork  and 
cement;  for,  unless  these  are  of  considerable  size,  the  cost  is  as 
great  as  where  lead  is  employed  ;  and  they  are  much  more  apt 
to  leak  and  receive  injury  from  frost. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  interest 
attached  to  the  groups  on  the  lawn  of  the  Lawrencian  Villa  de- 
pends on  the  plants  which  are  planted  in  the  rockwork.  Now, 
though  every  one  cannot  procure  American  ferns,  and  other 
plants  of  such  rarity  and  beauty  as  are  there  displayed,  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  alpines,  and  many  British  ferns,  which  may 
be  easily  procured  from  botanic  gardens,  or  by  one  botanist  from 
another;  and,  even  if  no  perennials  could  be  obtained  suitable 
for  rockwork,  there  are  the  Californian  annuals,  which  alone  are 
sufficient  to  clothe  erections  of  this  kind  with  great  beauty  and 
variety  of  colouring. 

With  regard  to  the  statues,  vases,  &c.,  though  some  of  these^ 
at  Drayton  Green,  are  of  bronze,  marble,  or  stone,  and  have 
cost  considerable  sums,  yet  others  of  composition,  equal  in 
point  of  taste,  though  far  inferior  in  pecuniary  value,  may  readily 
be  procured,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  Austin's  artificial  stone,  or 
of  earthenware. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  persons,  of  a  simple  and 
severe  taste,  who  will  think  that  the  Lawrencian  Villa  is  too  highly 
ornamented  with  statues  and  sculptures ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  individual  taste,  for  devotion  to  the  subject,  and  for  the 
limited  extent  of  the  place.  Were  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  possession 
of  a  villa  of  100  acres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  would 
display  on  her  lawn  a  taste  as  appropriate  to  a  residence  of 
that  extent,  as  the  taste  she  has  displayed  at  Drayton  Green  is 
suitable  for  that  place. 

Parsonages.  -»  Assuming  that  every  clergyman's  house  in  the 
country  ought  to  have  ground  enough  attached  to  it  to  enable 
its  occupier  to  keep  a  cow,  this  will  bring  parsonages  into 
the  second  class  of  suburban  residences ;  and,  as  the  character- 
istic of  parsonages  is  their  proximity  to,  or  connexion  with,  a 
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church  and  churdiyard,  we  shall  here  submit  some  observations 
on  churchyards  generally,  on  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  a 
church  and  churchyard,  on  laying  out  the  churchyard,  and 
on  planting  and  managing  it;  including,  under  each  head,  the 
treatment  of  churchyards  already  existing,  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement 

Ckurchyardsy  likeevery  other  description  of  yard  or  garden,  ought 
to  be  laid  out,  planted,  and  managed,  with  reference  to  their  use ; 
and  the  scenery  produced  should,  in  its  expression  and  general 
effect,  indicate  what  that  use  is,  or,  at  all  events,  be  in  accordance 
with  it  A  churchyard  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  pleasure-ground,  a  shrubbery,  or  a  flower-garden ; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  it  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect,  without  regular  walks,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
rank  grass.  The  use  of  the  churchyard  is  as  a  place  of  burial^ 
as  an  enclosure  and  protection  to  the  church,  as  a  place  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  place  of  weekly  meeting  for 
solemn  purposes,  and  as  an  approach  to  the  church.  All  its 
uses  are  of  a  serious  and  important  nature  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  grave  and  solemn  scene.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  solved  in  laying  out  a  churchyard  is,  what  treatment 
of  the  trees,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  grass,  walks,  graves, 
gravestones,  and  tombs,  will  be  most  conducive  to  solemnity  of 
effect  The  expression  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  grave 
and  solemn,  by  its  long-established  association  with  our  reli- 
gious feelings;  and  it  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
similar  influence  on  the  scenery  around.  The  feeling  of  solem- 
nity is  one  more  of  a  passive,  than  of  an  active,  nature  :  it 
neither  needs  to  be  much  cultivated,  nor  much  exercise  of 
the  imagination*  Strong  contrasts  are  not  required  to  excite 
this  feeling,  nor  varied  and  intricate  scenery  to  prolong 
it  It  has  its  origin  in  the  uses  of  the  place^  and  will  only  be 
interfered  with,  or  weakened,  by  the  introduction  of  such  ob- 
jects as  interfere  with  these  uses.  Simplicity,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  a  governing  principle  in  every  thing  relating  to  church- 
yards ;  and,  as  the  appearance  of  neglect  or  slovenliness  always 
implies  want  of  respect,  order  and  neatness  are  next  in  import- 
ance. By  order,  we  mean  the  avoiding  of  every  thing  like  con- 
fusion in  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  or  the  placing  of  the 
tombs  and  gravestones ;  and  by  neatness,  we  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  keeping  the  turf  short  and  smooth,  the  walks  firm, 
even,  and  free  from  weeds,  the  gravestones  upright,  and  the 
tombs  in  a  state  of  repair. 

The  character  of  a  churchyard,  as  a  place  of  burial,  will 
always  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  In  Britain,  churchyards 
have  fnuch  less  care  bestowed  upon  them  than  in  Central  Ger* 
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many,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
sentiment  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  in  these 
countries  is  shown  by  planting  flowers  over  the  graves,  and  fre- 
quently cultivating  them  there  for  some  years  afterwards. 
Among  the  Moravians,  on  the  Continent,  the  churchyard  is  some- 
times laid  out  in  compartments,  with  walks  between,  like  a  garden ; 
and  the  compartments  are  kept  dug,  and  planted  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants.  Two  powerful  arguments  are  advanced 
in  favour  of  this  practice :  the  first  is,  that  a  churchyard  so 
managed  costs  less  than  if  it  were  in  turf,  and  kept  short  by 
mowing ;  the  second,  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  always 
the  same  appearance,  there  being  no  gravestones  or  tombs,  and 
the  ground  being  left  level,  and  replanted  with  the  plants  which 
stood  on  it  before,  after  every  interment;  these  having  been  carefiilly 
taken  up,  and  placed  on  one  side,  before  the  grave  was  dog.  It  is 
evident  that  this  mode  of  treating  a  churchyard,  however  con- 
sonant it  may  be  to  the  ideas  of  those  who  adopt  it,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  desiderata.  It  does  not  indicate  its  use,  as 
it  has  neither  raised  graves,  tombs,  gravestones,  nor  any  other 
appearance  of  its  being  a  place  of  burial ;  and  it  is  not  calculated 
to  excite  solemn  emotions,  as  it  has  all  the  gaiety  of  a  flower- 
garden. 

In  Britain,  respect  for  the  dead  is  not  generally  shown  by  the 
introduction  of  flowers  over  their  graves  ;  but  the  practice  pre- 
vails in  some  places  throughout  the  country,  more  especially  in 
Wales,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  metropolitan  and  other 
cemeteries.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  commended  and  encouraged,  as 
the  frequent  recollection  of  deceased  friends  has  a  tendency  to 
sober  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  living.  In 
every  part  of  Germany  where  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  friends,  or  even  of 
visiting  these  graves  annually  on  a  certain  day  and  decorating 
them,  the  inhabitants  are  a  reflective,  and  very  humane  ana 
amiable,  people ;  for  example,  at  Munich.  The  introduction  of 
flowers  in  churchyards,  therefore,  where  they  are  planted  over 
the  graves  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  b  a  very  different  thins 
from  their  introduction  in  the  margins  of  plantations  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  is  done  in  some  of  our  public  cemeteries,  in  imitation 
of  shrubberies ;  to  the  utter  neglect,  as  we  think,  of  appropriate 
character  and  expression.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  three 
principles  of  simplicity,  order,  and  neatness,  as  guides  in  laying 
out  churchyards,  we  shall  next  proceed  with  the  details. 

Situation  and  Soil.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
a  country  church  ought  either  to  be  built  adjoining  the  village 
for  which  it  is  intended,  or,  if  it  is  to  serve  two  or  three  villages, 
in  a  situation  central  to  them.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
ought  to  be  an  elevated  knoil,  in  order  that  the  church  and  the 
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spire  may  be  seen  on  every  side,  and,  if  possible,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  parish.  The  knoil  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  its  summit  being  reduced  to  a  level,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  a  nearly  level,  platform,  or  piece  of  table  land,  about 
the  size  of  the  churchyard ;  a  level  surface  being  more  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  of  interment  than  a  sloping  one,  for  a  reason 
that  will  be  given  hereafter.  Besides  which,  the  ground  plan 
of  a  church  being  a  parallelogram,  to  see  it  rising  out  of  a 
round  knoll  would  be  contrary  to  every  idea  of  a  suitable  and 
secure  foundation*  Where  there  is  no  want  of  room,  or  not 
many  burials  likely  to  take  place,  the  surface  of  a  churchyard, 
instead  of  being  level,  may  be  quite  irregular ;  but,  in  this  case, 
the  places  for  graves,  and  the  walks  of  communication  to  these 
places,  must  be  rendered  easily  accessible,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, level.  This  can  always  be  effected  by  laying  the  ground 
out  in  terraces ;  a  mode  of  disposition  which  may  be  as  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  churchyard  gardening,  as  it  is  in  gardening 
as  an  art  of  culture.  The  soil  should,  if  possible,  be  sandy  or 
gravelly,  as  being  most  suitable  for  promoting  animal  decom- 
position ;  but  any  soil  may  be  rendered  fit  for  this  purpose  by 
deep  trenching,  and  the  addition  of  sand,  gravel,  and  lime  rub- 
bish, so  as  to  form  an  artificial  stratum  as  deep  as  it  is  intended 
to  dig  the  graves.  The  worst  of  all  soils  for  a  churchyard  is  a 
stifi*  wet  clay ;  which,  by  its  compactness  and  retention  of  water, 
prevents  the  natural  decomposition  of  the  body,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  change  it  into  an  adipose  substance. 

The  Size  of  the  Churchy  and  the  Extent  of  the  Churchyardy  will 
depend  on  the  population  for  whose  service  they  are  intended ; 
and  on  the  probable  slowness  or  rapidity  of  its  increase.  The 
form  of  the  church  may  be  considered  as  fixed,  by  precedent  and 
immemorial  usage,  in  that  of  a  parallelogram,  with  or  without 
projections  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ; 
and  having  a  tower,  steeple,  or  cupola,  at  one  end,  for  the  church 
bells,  and  a  clock.  There  are  some  examples,  however,  of 
churches  having  been  made  semicircular,  circular,  or  polygonal, 
in  the  plan,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  particular  situations. 

The  form  of  the  churchyard  is  not  fixed,  like  that  of  the 
church,  but  will  naturally  be  determined  jointly  by  the  form  and 
position  of  the  church,  and  the  form  of  the  ground  which 
surrounds  it.  If  the  ground  be  level,  or  nearly  so,  then  the 
outline  of  the  churchyard  may  coincide  with  that  of  the 
church  ;  so  as  also  to  form  a  large  parallelogram,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  prescribed  bearing  of 
all  Christian  churches.  If  the  church  be  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  or  dome-like  knoll,  then  the 
outline  of  the  churchyard  will  be  determined  solely  by  the 
ground,  and  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  roundish ;  and  we  may 
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here  observe,  that,  when  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  as  they  are  not* 
very  common,  we  think  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  round,  or  roundish,  also.  In  general,  the  position  and  form 
of  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  such  as  will  have  a  good  effect 
from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  parish  from 
which  it  is  seen  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  look  well  from 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  also  from  the  different  doors  and  sides 
of  the  church. 

The  Site  of  the  Church  should  be  central  to  the  natural  shape 
of  the  ground  which  is  to  constitute  the  churchyard,  when  that 
shape  is  in  any  way  remarkable ;  but,  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  level,  the  church  may  be  placed  nearer  one  end  of  the 
parallelogram,  or  other-shaped  piece  of  ground,  which  forms  the 
churchyard,  than  another ;  or  even  nearest  to  one  side,  provided 
this  is  not  attended  with  injustice  to  the  parishioners.  In  general, 
the  exact  position  of  the  church  within  the  churchyard,  when  not 
determined  by  natural  circumstances,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  sides  on  which  it  is  approached.  If  the  parish  lie 
equally  round  the  church  on  every  side,  there  will  be  at  least 
four  gates  to  the  churchyard,  corresponding  with  the  four  car- 
dinal points ;  and  in  that  case  the  church  ought  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  churchyard  :  but,  if  there  be  only  a  gate  at  one  end, 
or  if  there  should  be  several  gates,  but  all  nearer  one  end  than 
the  other,  the  church  ought  to  be  placed  accordingly. 

The  Ground  Plan  of  the  Churchy  its  exact  position  in  the  church- 
yard, the  boundary  lines  of  the  latter,  and  the  different  churchyarti 
doors  or  gates  being  fixed  on,  before  anything  farther  is  done, 
the  church  ought  to  be  built;  and  we  shall  suppose  that  its  ele- 
vation is  so  designed  as  to  appear  to  rise  from  a  platform  of  gra- 
vel or  pavement,  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  wide,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  church ;  this  platform,  or  terrace,  being  supported 
by  a  sloping  bank  of  turf,  at  an  angle  of  45^and  furnished  with 
flights  of  steps  opposite  each  of  the  churchyard  gates.  Under- 
neath the  surrounding  platform,  there  ought  to  be  a  deep  barrel- 
drain,  or  box-drain,  for  receiving  the  rain-water  from  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  thus  keeping  the  foundations  dry ;  and  from 
this  drain  there  ought  to  proceed  others  of  the  same  kind,  under 
each  of  the  walks  which  lead  from  the  church  platform  to  the 
boundary  wall.  These  last,  besides  carrying  away  the  water 
collected  in  the  drain  which  surrounds  the  church,  will  dry 
the  subsoil  of  the  churchyard  generally ;  and  receive  the  sur- 
face water  from  the  walks,  through  gratings  placed  at  regular 
distances. 

Tfic  Boundary  Fence  of  the  churchyard  should  be  such  as  to 
exclude  every  kind  of  domestic  quadruped ;  but  it  is  not,  in 
general,  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  high  as  to  prove  a  barrier 
to  man,  because  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  most  persons  will 
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reverence  the  interior  more  or  less,  and  that  those  who  are 
"Without  this  reverence  will  have,  in  genera],  nothing  to  gain  by 
breaking  into  such  a  scene.  We  here  exclude  altogetner  the 
consideration  of  body  stealing,  which  can  only  be  practised  by 
a  particular  set ;  who,  in  the  country  at  least,  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  As  swine  and  rabbits  are  particularly  ofTensive  in 
churchyards,  especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  boundary 
fence  should  either  be  a  low  wall  of  3  ft.,  surmounted  by  a  holly 
or  thorn  hedge ;  or  a  wall  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft  in  height,  without  any 
hedge.  In  the  latter  case,  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  may  be  planted 
with  common  ivy.  Where  the  churchyard  is  to  be  united  with 
the  adjoining  lawn,  garden,  or  pleasure-ground  of  the  parsonage, 
the  boundary  fence  on  the  side  next  the  residence  may  be  an 
open  iron  railing ;  and,  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a  pleasure- 
ground  on  a  large  scale,  or  a  park,  it  may  either  be  surrounded 
by  an  open  iron  railings  or  by  a  deep  and  wide  sunk  fence.  If 
a  hedge  is  in  any  case  determined  on  as  the  boundary  to  a  church- 
yard, it  ought  to  be  kept  much  broader  at  bottom  than  at  top, 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  quite  thick  and  close  there ;  and  the 
only  plants  fit  for  such  a  hedge  are  the  common  white  thorn 
and  the  holly. 

The  Walks  of  a  Churchyard  are  of  two  kinds :  those  for 
proceeding  from  the  different  gates  in  the  boundary  fence  to 
the  church  doors,  for  persons  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the 
church ;  and  those  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  churchyard, 
for  the  more  conveniently  viewing  the  tombs  and  graves,  and  for 
conducting  funerals.  The  walks  proceeding  from  the  entrance 
gates  in  the  boundary  fence  to  the  church  doors  should  be  always 
in  straight  lines,  and  of  a  width  proportionate  to  die  size  of  the 
church  and  churchyard,  but  never  narrower  than  6  ft ;  because 
this  is  the  least  width  which  will  allow  two  persons  abreast, 
carrying  a  coffin  between  them,  to  pass  solemnly  along:  the 
width,  indeed,  should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  indecorous  than  to  see  a  funeral  procession  crowded 
and  huddled  together  for  want  of  room.  In  every  case,  we 
would,  if  possible,  place  the  entrance  gates  so  that  the  walk 
from  them  to  the  church,  whether  to  its  sides  or  its  ends,  might 
always  meet  the  building  at  a  right  angle. 

With  respect  to  the  walk  round  the  churchyard,  it  should 
in  every  case,  and  whether  the  churchyard  were  small  or  large, 
be  at  a  distance  of  at  least  10  ft.  from  the  boundary  wall,  in  order 
to  leave  a  border  sufficiently  broad  for  a  range  of  graves  to  be 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  This  walk  should  be  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  others ;  and,  like  them,  in  no  case  less  than 
6  ft.,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  In  most  churchyards 
this  boundary  walk,  and  the  cross  walks  necessary  as  approaches 
to  the  church,  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
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cross  walks  from  the  boundary  walk  to  the  terrace  round  the 
church  may  be  added ;  or  a  second  surrounding  walk  may  be 
formed,  half-way  between  the  terrace  or  walk  round  the  church, 
and  the  circumferential  walk. 

The  Walks  of  old  Churchyards.  The  preceding  remarks  con- 
stitute our  beau  ideal  of  churchyard  walks,  supposing  that  a 
church  were  to  be  built,  and  the  walks  to  be  laid  out  on  a  flat 
surface ;  but,  as  this  is  not  a  case  of  every-day  occurrence,  the  next 
point  is  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  old  churches  and 
churchyards,  having,  perhaps,  only  one  gate,  and  one  walk  froDi 
that  gate  to  the  church;  and  where  the  churchyard  is  so  thickly 
studded  with  graves  and  gravestones  as  scarcely  to  leave  room 
for  any  additional  walk,  and,  at  all  events,  not  for  a  straight  one. 
The  mode  in  which  we  should  proceed  in  this  case  would  be,  to 
lay  out  the  requisite  walks  on  the  same  general  principles  as  in 
a  new  churchyard,  but  to  make  them  of  double  or  treble  the 
usual  breadth,  so  that  where  a  tombstone  occurred  in  the  middle, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  walk,  there  might  be  room  on  one  side  to 
pass  it.  In  some  cases,  we  might,  perhaps,  adopt  a  winding  course 
for  the  circumferential  walk ;  but,  unless  the  curves  coincided 
with  those  of  the  boundary  fence,  or  were  made  very  large,  this 
direction  would  be  so  unsuitable  in  point  both  of  use  and  ex- 
pression, that  we  would  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  A  ser- 
pentine walk  in  a  churchyard  is  a  waste  of  ground,  with  reference 
to  the  placing  of  the  graves;  and  it  has  too  much  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  air,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  an  air  of  affectation,  for  the 
gravity  of  the  scene. 

In  every  old  churchyard  there  are  some  of  the  gravestones, 
and  perhaps  even  of  the  tombs,  in  which  no  person  living  has 
any  interest.     We  are  far  from  saying  that  any  of  these  should 
be  done  away  with,  in  order  to  allow  a  walk  to  be  made  straight ; 
but  we  think  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  there  would  not  be  any 
impropriety  in  reducing  raised  tombs,  so  as  to  leave  the  covering 
stone  on  a  level  with  the  walk,  and  forming  part  of  its  surface; 
or  in  laying  down  upright  gravestones  in  a  flat  position  for  the 
same  purpose.     Some  families,  also,  might  consent  to  this  being 
done  with  the  tombs  that  they  are  interested  in,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently done  purposely ;  and,  probably,  with  a  very  few  alter- 
ations  of  this  kind,  the  straight,  or  other  suitable  direction 
of  the   walks    might   be    maintained.      With   respect  to  turf 
graves,  without  gravestones,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  these  may  be 
levelled,  and  a  walk  carried  over  them ;  because,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  such  graves  are  reopened,  often  in  a  few  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  interring  persons  who  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  those  previously  buried  there.     In  a  word,  the 
interest  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased  in  the  ground,  in  these 
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cases,  can  only  be  considered  as  lasting  for  the  ordinary  period 
of  rotation  in  the  common  parts  of  a  burial-ground ;  and  this 
period,  which  varies  in  different  churchyards,  according  to  the 
demand  for  ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  seldom  in  any 
exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

The  grassy  Surface  of  a  Churchyard^  when  it  is  newly  laid 
out,  should,  of  course,  be  even  ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  level,  the 
more  convenient  will  it  be  for  all  the  purposes  of  interment. 
Whether  even  or  uneven,  it  should  always  have  a  descent  from 
the  church,  rather  than  towards  it,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  off 
the  surface  water ;  and  in  strong  clayey  soils,  in  moist  climates, 
provision  ought  to  be  made  by  surface  gutters,  even  in  the  turf, 
for  conveying  the  water  to  underground  drains,  or  directly  along 
the  surface  to  the  boundary  of  the  churchyard.  In  churchyards 
which  have  been  long  in  use,  the  grassy  suiface  is,  in  general, 
very  uneven,  on  account  of  the  greater  accumulation  of  graves 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  from  certain  parts  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  tombs,  and  others  by  turf  graves  without  marks 
Perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  of  these  inequalities  is,  that  they 
occasion  the  production  of  rank  coarse  grass,  and  large  weeds, 
than  which  we  scarcely  know  anything  more  unsightly  in  a 
churchyard ;  because  they  give  the  idea  of  neglect,  and  this 
seems  to  derogate  from  the  idea  of  that  respect  for  the  dead, 
which  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  raised  in  the  mind 
by  the  appearance  of  a  churchyard.  If  the  graves  were  regu- 
larly distributed  on  some  general  plan,  such  accumulations  of 
soil  could  never  occur ;  and  the  grass  would  not  be  stronger,  or 
the  weeds  more  numerous,  in  one  place  than  another.  One 
great  source  of  neatness  in  a  churchyard,  and  consequently  of 
apparent  care  and  respect  for  the  dead,  is,  the  shortness  of  the 
grass ;  and,  as  the  surface  is  seldom  or  never  so  even  as  to  admit 
of  e£Pecting  this  by  mowing,  it  can  generally  only  be  done  by 
grazing  it  with  sheep.  In  this  case,  however,  flowers  cannot  be 
planted  over  the  graves,  unless  the  site,  or  grave,  is  enclosed  with 
an  iron  fence ;  but,  as  this  would  entail  an  unreasonable  expense 
on  the  poor  man,  who,  perhaps,  had  no  other  means  of  evincing 
his  respect  for  the  deceased  than  by  planting  flowers  on  the  grave, 
it  follows  that  mowing  or  clipping  with  garden  shears  is  prefer- 
able to  grazing,  for  keeping  the  grass  short,  and  the  turf  smooth, 
in  churchyards.  Another  mode  which  contributes  to  the  same 
end  is,  that  of  never  raising  the  graves  above  the  level  of  the 
surface,  which  may  thus  be  easily  mown ;  but  this  also  appears 
unjust  to  the  poor  man,  who,  perhaps,  can  afford  no  other  means 
than  a  raised  mound  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  even  his  dearest 
friend ;  and,  besides,  it  requires,  after  a  certain  period,  from  the 
sinking  of  the  graves,  to  have  the  turf  taken  up,  and  soil  intro- 
duced to  raise  their  surface  to  the  general  level.     In  all  cases^  we 
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repeat,  it  is  best  to  have  recourse  to  the  scythe  for  such  places  as 
admit  of  using  it,  and  in  other  parts  to  the  hedge-shears.  By  the 
constant  use  of  the  hedge-shears,  indeed,  the  roughest  surface 
may  be  kept  short  and  smooth ;  and,  if  clergymen  were  only  to 
see  that  the  leisure  time  of  the  sexton  and  his  men  was  employed 
in  keeping  the  grassy  surface  short,  churchyards  would,  in  ge- 
neral, be  much  improved  in  appearance.  The  scythe  and  the 
shears  should  always  be  used  when  the  grass,  or  other  herbage, 
is  quite  short,  in  order  to  weaken  the  root,  and  check  the  future 
luxuriance  of  the  plants ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  labour  of 
mowing  or  clipping,  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  herbage  be  allowed 
to  perfect  its  leaves,  and  come  into  flower,  as  it  too  often  is, 
before  it  is  cut  down,  the  roots,  instead  of  being  weakened 
by  mowing,  will  be  strengthened ;  the  plants  having  received  all 
the  nourishment  they  require  from  the  leaves,  and  being  prevented 
from  exhausting  that  nourishment  by  bearing  seed,  spring  up 
more  vigorously  than  before,  and  thus  the  labour  of  mowing, 
instead  of  being  annually  diminished,  will  be  increased. 

Trees  in  Churchyards.  The  number  of  trees  which  may  be 
introduced  into  a  churchyard  depends  on  its  situation  and  soil ; 
the  great  object,  next  to  that  of  leaving  abundance  of  room  for 
the  graves,  being  to  preserve  dryness,  in  order  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  mephitic  effluvia,  which  can  only  be  efiected 
by  the  admission  of  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Where  the 
soil  is  clayey,  and  the  situation  low,  very  few  trees  are  admis- 
sible ;  and  these  few  should  be  small  fastigiate-growing  kinds, 
that  neither  cover  a  large  space  with  their  branches,  nor  give 
too  much  shade  when  the  sun  shines.  In  an  elevated  open  situ- 
ation, where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  the  trees  in  a  church- 
yard may  be  comparatively  numerous;  because  the  shelter 
which  they  will  afford  in  winter  will  produce  warmth  to  persons 
crossing  the  churchyard  to  church ;  and,  from  the  airiness  of 
the  situation,  and  dryness  of  the  soil,  they  will  not  produce 
damp  when  their  leaves  are  on  in  summer,  but  will  freely  admit 
of  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

Supposing  a  new  churchyard  to  be  planted,  we  should  place 
the  trees  chiefly  at  regular  distances,  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
walks.  There  are  very  few  churchyards  that  would  bear  more 
trees  than  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  circumferential  walk,  and 
also  on  each  side  of  the  walks  leading  from  the  entrance  gates 
to  the  church  doors ;  while,  in  cases  of  limited  extent,  and  a 
clayey  soil,  a  row  of  trees,  planted  at  regular  distances  along  the 
boundary  fence,  will,  perhaps,  be  as  many  as  can  be  introduced 
Without  producing  <lamp ;  and,  in  others,  a  few  trees  along  each 
side  of  the  principal  walk  from  the  entrance  gate  of  the  church- 
yard  to  the  -church  will,  perhaps,  be  enough.      It  must  not 
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forgotten,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  a  churchyard, 
in  general,  lies  from  east  to  west,  and,  consequently,  that  all 
trees  planted  in  that  direction  will  throw  a  shade  upon  the 
ground  the  greater  part  of  every  day  that  the  sun  shines, 
throughout  the  year.  For  this  reason,  where  the  soil  is  so 
damp,  or  the  situation  so  confined,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to 
introduce  but  very  few  trees,  these  ought  either  to  be  in  lines 
along  such  of  the  approaches  to  the  church  terrace  as  lie  in 
the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  or  to  be  introduced  as  single 
trees,  at  the  intersections  of  the  cross  walks  with  the  boiuidary 
walk. 

The  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  form  a  subject 
of  as  great  importance  as  their  numl)€r;  because  a  single  tree  of 
some  species  will  produce  more  bulk  of  head,  and  consequently 
more  jihelter,  shade,  and  damp,  than  half  a  dozen  trees  of  some 
other  kinds.  As  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  it 
may  be  adopted  tin  a  principle,  that  none  ought  to  be  planted 
which  will  grow  higher  than  the  side  walls  of  the  church;  be- 
cause to  conceal  the  church  by  its  appendages  or  ornaments  is 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  good  taste,  but  with  common  sense. 
By  good  taste,  in  this  instance,  we  mean  allowing  the  church  to 
have  its  proper  expression,  as  the  principal  and  most  dignified 
object  in  the  landscape.  Thorns,  hollies,  maples,  sycamores,  yews, 
mountain  ash,  wild  service,  8cc.,  are  suitable  trees  for  the  church- 
yards of  very  small  churches ;  and  the  common  maple,  some 
species  of  oaks,  such  as  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Italian  oak,  and 
some  of  the  American  oaks,  with  a  host  of  pther  middle-sized 
trees,  are  suitable  for  the  churchyards  of  churches  of  the  ordi- 
nary size.  There  are  very  few  country  churches  indeed  which 
have  even  their  towers,  or  spires,  sufiiciently  high  to  admit  of 
the  stronger-growing  elms  or  poplars  to  be  planted  in  their 
churchyards.  The  Oriental  plane  (not  the  Occidental)  may  be 
especially  recommended,  on  account  of  the  stone-like  hue  of  its 
bark  and  foliage,  its  finely  cut  leaves,  and  agreeable  shade,  for 
churches  of  both  the  largest  and  the  middle  size.  The  purple 
beech  would  harmonise  well  in  churchyards  with  the  dark  yew; 
and  the  flowering  ash  is  also  a  very  suitable  tree. 

As  all  trees  in  churchyards  must  be  liable  to  have  their  roots 
injured  by  the  digging  of  graves,  this  is  one  grand  argument  for 
planting  the  trees  alongside  the  walks;  because  in  that  case  there 
will  be  always  one  side  of  the  tree,  the  roots  of  which  will  re- 
main untouched,  viz.  those  which  spread  under  the  walk.  For 
the  same  reason,  trees  with  roots  that  spread  near  the  surface, 
such  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  should  seldom  be  made  choice 
of.  Were  it  not  on  this  account,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  would 
be  one  of  the  most  fitting  of  all  trees  for  a  churchyard,  from 
the  sombre  hue  of  its  foliage,  and  its  grand,  and  yet  pictu- 
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resque,  form ;  from  the  horizontal  lines  of  its  spreading  branches 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a  Gothic 
church ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  on  account  of  its  frequent  mention  in  Holy  Writ.  For  all 
these  reasons,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that,  in  all  new  church- 
yards, two  or  three  spots  (each  of  about  SO  ft.  in  diameter) 
were  set  apart,  not  to  be  broken  up  for  interments,  and  each 
planted  with  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  In  many  old  churchyards 
in  the  country,  a  spot  sufficiently  large  for  at  least  one  cedar 
might  easily  be  spared  ;  and  the  clergyman  or  the  churchwardens 
who  might  plant  a  cedar  on  such  a  spot,  and  fence  it  sufficiently 
while  young,  would  confer  a  very  grand  and  appropriate  orna- 
ment on  the  church,  and  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
parishioners. 

No  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  the  naturiA  habit 
of  which  is  to  grow  near  water,  such  as  willows,  alders,  &c ; 
because  the  expression  conveyed  by  such  trees,  being  that  of  a 
moist  situation,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  altogether  unsuitable  for  a 
churchyard.  On  the  whole,  the  different  species  of  thorns,  the 
common,  Montpelier,  mountain,  and  other  maples,  the  wild 
service,  the  whitebeam  tree  and  its  hybrids,  the  holly,  the  yew, 
the  Irish  yew,  the  red  cedar,  the  Oriental  arbor  vitse,  and  a  few 
others,  are  the  most  suitable  low  trees  for  churchyards ;  next, 
those  which  grow  about  the  height  of  the  Norway  maple ;  and, 
lastly,  those  which  rank  in  point  of  size  with  the  Oriental  plaoe. 
In  the  case  of  old  churchyards  crowded  with  graves  and  grave- 
stones, it  may  be  difficult  to  introduce  trees  in  regular  lines,  and 
at  regular  distances ;  in  which  case,  a  picturesque  disposidon 
may  easily  be  effected,  by  scattering  them  irregularly,  but  very 
thinly,  over  the  surface.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that,  when 
a  churchyard  is  to  be  united  with  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground, 
or  with  a  park  or  paddock,  some  of  the  trees  characteristic  of 
pleasure-grounds  and  parks,  and  already  existing  in  the  par- 
ticular locality,  will  be  required  in  the  churchyard,  in  order  to 
produce  harmony,  and  to  show  that  tlie  one  scene  belongs 
to  the  other.  On  this  principle,  we  would,  where  the  church- 
yard joined  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground,  occasionally  Intxo^ 
duce  the  gay  laburnum,  the  showy  Chinese  crab,  the  per- 
fumed cherry,  and  similar  low  trees ;  and,  where  a  churchyard 
was  to  be  harmonised  with  a  paddock  or  a  park,  the  horse  and 
sweet  chestnuts,  or  the  oak,  elm,  or  beech,  might  be  admis- 
sible, according  as  the  one  or  other  of  these  trees  prevailed  in  the 
park  around  it. 

The  System  of  Interments  in  Churchyards  is,  in  general,  very 
imperfect;  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  no  system  whatever  is 
adopted.  The  obvious  principle,  we  think,  is,  to  place  the  tombs 
near  the. edge,  and  consequently  near  the  walks;  and  to  place 
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the  graves  without  marks  in  the  interior  of  the  compartments. 
For  this  reason,  we  would  reserve  a  strip  of  ground,  10  or 
12  feet  in  width,  along  both  sides  of  all  the  walks  (which  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  boundary  walk  and 
the  boundary  wall,  these  strips  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
family  burial-places,  whether  merely  indicated  by  corner  stones, 
or  railed  in,  or  containing  gravestones,  or  tombs.  The  whole  of 
the  compartments  being  thus  bordered  by  strips  for  family  burial- 
places,  or  purchased  graves,  the  interior  of  each  compartment 
might  either  be  laid  out  in  strips  parallel  to  the  borders,  with 
gravel  walks  between ;  or  devoted  to  graves  without  marks,  laid 
out  in  the  manner  of  a  garden,  with  regular  alleys  of  turf  between. 

The  total  space  devoted  to  graves  without  marks  should  be 
divided  into  such  a  number  of  parts  as  will  correspond  with 
the  years  required,  in  the  given  soil  and  situation,  to  decom- 
pose a  corpse  and  an  ordinary  cof&n.  If  possible,  there  should 
not  be  less  than  fourteen  divisions ;  that  number  of  years 
being  sufficient,  in  almost  any  soil,  to  insure  decomposition. 
Then,  commencing  at  one  side  of  one  of  these  fourteen  por- 
tions, the  markless  graves  may  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  rather  more  than  the  width  of  a  grave  between  them ;  all 
the  graves  which  may  be  required  during  a  year  being  dug  to 
the  same  depth.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  next  divi- 
sion may  be  commenced,  whether  the  one  previously  in  use  were 
filled  up  or  not ;  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  when  the  first 
rotation  was  completed,  the  first  compartment  would  be  begun  on 
the  second  time,  and  graves  only  made  in  the  intervals  between 
what  had  previously  been  graves.  In  the  third  rotation,  the 
graves  may  be  made  in  the  same  places  as  the  first,  there  having 
been  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  years  between  the  two  interments 
in  the  same  grave. 

In  using  any  division  of  this  kind,  more  especially  where  the 
interments  are  numerous,  the  sexton  should  commence  at  the 
lower  side ;  because  in  all  crowded  grave-yards  the  substratum 
is  loaded  with  the  moisture  of  decomposition  ;  and,  if  the  sexton 
were  to  work  down  a  declivity,  instead  of  up  it,  he  would  find 
hi?  labours  extremely  offensive  and  unwholesome,  while  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  would  be  contaminated. 

In  Germany,  it  is  customary,  in  some  churchyards,  to  bury  all 
the  children  under  a  certain  age,  who  are  not  to  have  grave- 
marks,  in  a  compartment  by  themselves ;  not  only  because  the 
waste  of  ground  occasioned  by  placing  large  and  small  graves 
together  is  thus  avoided,  but  because  it  is  found  that,  in  the  case 
of  children,  the  ground  may  be  used  again  much  sooner  than 
the  ground  in  which  adults  have  been  buried.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  recommend  such  a  practice  for  Britain, 
where  churchyards  are,  or  may  be,  increased  in  size  with  the 
increase  of  population. 
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Fig.  246.  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  churchyard  laid  out  agree- 
ably to  the  foregoing  principles ;  and  ^g.  247.  is  an  isometrical 
view,  supposing  the  trees  to  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years 
planted,  and  some  of  the  gravestones  and  tombs  to  have  been 
erected.  The  churchyard  is  of  small  size,  and  is  adapted  for  an 
agricultural  parish,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
moderately  good  circumstances,  and  whence  it  is  supposed  thst 
the  superfluous  population  will  migrate  to  the  towns,  and  leave 
the  number  of  permanent  inhabitants  comparatively  stationary. 
There  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  at  a,  over  which 
there  is  an  archway  for  the  protection  of  persons  waiting  during 
rain  or  snow.  The  walk  is  8  ft.  broad,  and  proceeds  direct  to 
the  steps  (&),  which  ascend  to  the  platform  on  which  the  church 
stands.  The  circumferential  walk  {c)  is  6  ft.  wide,  with  a  border 
for  tombs  and  gravestones  on  each  side,  12ft.  wide.  There  is 
also  an  inner  walk  (^),  of  the  same  width,  between  which  and  the 
platform  on  which  the  church  stands  there  is  another  12  b. 
border  for  tombs.  The  space  for  graves  without  marks  lies  oq 
each  side  of  the  walk  ^,  and  is  in  14  divisions,  with  room  in 
each  for  24  graves.     Each  of  these  divisions  is  separated  by  a 

i^rass  path  2  ft.  wide.  The  two  surrounding  borders,  intended 
or  tombs,  are  planted  with  trees  20  ft.  apart.  At  the  angles 
(yy*),  these  trees  are  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  at  the  main  entrance 
(g  g),  they  are  yew  trees  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  trees  are 
different  species  of  thorns  (CrataR^gus)  (^),  and  evergreen  cypresses 
(i),  alternately ;  except  opposite  to  the  side  entrances  to  the  plat- 
form, and  at  the  angles  adjoining  the  cedars,  where  there  are 
the  yew  trees,  marked  k  k  k  k.  Whatever  tree  is  introduced 
on  one  side  of  the  walk,  the  same  sort  is  also  planted  on  the 
other;  for  the  sake  of  preserving  uniformity  in  the  perspective. 
The  number  of  trees  wanted  for  this  churchyard  «vill  be  8  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  20  yews,  28  cypresses,  and  32  plants  of  Cratae  gus* 
The  latter  may  be  of  the  following  16  species  or  varieties:  — 

C,  cocdnea.  C.  Ar6nia. 

C,  c.  cor&llina.  C.  Oxyac&ntha  rd«ea. 

C,  punctata.  C.  O.  multiplex  (flora  pl^oo). 

C  Crus-g&lli.  C  O.  meianocdrpBr 

C  C.  «alicif6lia.  C  O.  prseVox. 

C.  orient^lis  (odoratfsshna).  C,  glanduldsa.. 

C,  tanacetifdlia.  C  heterophyila. 

C,  U  Leedna.  C,  flava. 

Half  the  yews  may  be  of  the  upright  Irish  variety ;  but  the 
cypresses  should  be  all  of  the  common  upright-growing  kindr 
In  many  parts  of  England,  and  generally  in  Scotbnd,  the  climate 
is  too  severe  for  the  cypress ;  but  in  all  such  places  the  Irish  yew, 
the  Oriental  arbor  vits,  or  the  Plnus  Cembroj  may  be  substi- 
tuted. The  Pinus  Cimbra^  from  the  slowness  of  its  growth)  and 
its  narrow  conk:al  form,  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  churchyard 
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tree,  and  is  perhaps,  next  to  the  Irish  yew,  the  best  of  all  substi- 
tutes for  the  evergreen  cypress.  The  next  best  is  the  upright- 
growing  variety  of  the  Oriental  arbor  vitae.  The  common  holly 
is  also  not  a  bad  substitute ;  and,  if  a  deciduous  cypress-like  tree 
were  required,  we  know  of  none  more  suitable  than  the  Cirats'gos 
Oxyacantha  stricta. 

The  parties  wishing  to  bury  in  the  borders  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  obliged  to  erect  tombs  of  any  sort,  or  even  to  eaclose 
the  spot  which  they  have  purchased  with  an  iron  railing;  all 
that  they  will  be  held  under  obligation  to  do  will  be,  to  confine 
their  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  parallelogram  which 
they  may  purchase  (and  which  may  be  either  single,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  at  ^,  or  double,  as  at  f/),  and  the  four  comenof 
which  will  be  indicated  by  four  stones  let  into  the  soil  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.  The  party  purchasing  the  ground  maj 
erect  any  description*  of  gravestone,  tomb,  statue,  or  monu- 
ment he  chooses  within  it ;  or  he  may  leave  it  in  naked  tur( 
which  will  be  mown  or  clipped  at  the  expense  of  the  parish ;  or 
he  may  plant  it  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  which  case,  he  most 
keep' it  in  repair  himself.  Trees,  or  shrubs  which  will  grov 
15  ft  high,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  planted  in  these  graves,  as  they 
would  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  cypresses  and  thorns.  We 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  not  rendering  it  compulsory  to  erect 
tombs  or  iron  railings,  in  order  that  we  may  not  seem  to  exclude 
those  who  cannot  aflbrd  the  expense  of  such  memorials,  from 
purchasing  a  grave  to  hold  in  perpetuity.  A  poor  man  may  be 
willing  to  afibrd  the  price  of  a  grave,  in  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains of  his  family  from  being  disturbed  ;  though  he  might  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  farther  expense  of  decorating  it,  by  setting 
up  a  gravestone,  or  erecting  a  tomb. 

The  Church  is  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  improved  design, 
suggested  by  an  architect  in  the  Architectural  Magazine ;  and  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  plan  of  churches  in  the  manner  of  the 
entrances,  and  also  in  the  general  form  being  nearer  that  of  a 
square  than  is  usual.  The  author  of  this  plan  adopts  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, **  that  the  point  in  the  outer  walls  from  which  each  pew, 
and  each  class  of  pews,  can  be  gained  by  the  shortest  possible 
distance,  is  the  best  situation  for  an  entrance;  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :  that  a  person  entering  a  church  after  the  con- 
gregation has  partly  assembled,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  after 
service  is  commenced,  may  gain  his  sitting  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  avoid  at  least  one  half  the  disturbance  otherwise  created,  by 
having  only  half  the  length  of  an  aile  to  traverse."  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  form,  this  architect  considers  **  that  plan 
the  best  which  concentrates  the  greatest  number  of  benches  or 
pews  within  a  given  distance  of  the  preacher;  and  hence  he 
prefers  a  square  to  a  parallelogram.''     He  adds :  **  Never  let  tlie 
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inner  entrance  door  of  a  church  open  under  a  gallery,  or  the 
effect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  will  be  irrecoverably  lost.    If 
you  will  have  western  entrances,  and  western  galleries,  contme 
to  have  porches  or  cloisters,  so  as  to  take  you  to  the  gallery  front 
before  you  enter  the  body  of  the  church."  {Arch.   Mag.j  iv. 
p.  568.)      The  ground  plan  in  j^.  246.  is  made  in  accordance 
with  these  principles :  I  I  are  the  entrance  porches ;  m  m,  stair- 
cases, from  which  the  body  of  the  church  is  entered  through 
lobbies  at  n*     The  inner  lobbies  are  formed  by  two  pairs  of 
folding  doors,  with  a  space  between,  equal  to  the  thickness  bf 
the  walls  of  the  towers  which  contain  the  stairs.     The  inner 
doors  of  the  lobbies  may  lie  glazed  with  stained  or  painted  glass. 
If  the  body  of  the  church  be  fitted  up  with  benches,  the  effect 
would  harmonise  better  with  this  style  of  architecture ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  clergymen  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  this 
arrangement  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
according  to  which  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.     It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  the  Russian  churches  there  are  no  benches 
or  seats  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  meanest 
slave  from  standing  by  the  side  of  the  highest  noble,  or  even  of  the 
emperor  himself.     The  portion  of  the  sittings   marked  o  o,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  our  architect  considers  should 
be  free.     The  communion  table  is  to  be  placed  at  p,  the  pulpit 
at  q,  and  the  reading  desk  at  r.  *<  The  vestry,  and  singers'  seats, 
(s)  should  be  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  pierced 
screen, finished  upon  the  same  level  with  the  gallery  fronts;  and 
above  this  screen  should  be  a  niche  and  canopy  to  the  pulpit^ 
designed  as  much  as  possible  to  improve  the  sound."    (/&,  p.  571.) 
"N^'hoever  wishes  to  enter  into  farther  detail  on  the  subject  of 
churches,  and  to  see  plans  and  elevations  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
one  shown  in  jSg.  246.,  may  consult  the  Architectttral  Magazine^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  393. ;  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  and  p.  5f^6. ;  and  vol.  v.  p.  223. 
The  Parsonage  House  and  Grounds  will,  in  general,  be  most 
conveniently  situated  adjoining  the  church  and  churchyard ;  and 
the  church  will  always  form  a  most  appropriate  object  in  the 
principal  view  from  the  parsonage.     The  churchyard,  also,  may 
sometimes  be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  view ;  and  at  other  times 
it  may  be  so  united  with  the  grounds  of  the  parsonage  as  almost 
to   seem  a  continuation   of  them.     In  the  greater  number  of 
situations,  however,  we  believe  the  clergyman  will  prefer  having 
his  residence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  churchyard ;  not  only 
from  the  idea  that  there  may  be  mephitic  exhalations  from  it 
(especially  in  churchyards  where  the  graves  are  crowded  pell- 
mell  together,  and  opened  without  any  regular  system),  but 
also  because  familiarity  with  the  interments  taking  place  in  it 
may  lessen  the  sentiment  of  solemnity  excited  by  them  in  bis 
children  and  domestics,  and  may  obtrude  that  expression  more 
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powerfully  than  is  desirable  upon  the  minds  of  strangers  who 
may  be  his  guests.  Another,  and  a  decisive,  reason  why  the 
church  and  churchyard  should  generally  stand  alone  is,  that  the 
expression  of  solemnity  is  heightened  by  this  circumstance* 
Solitariness  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  ingredient  in  all  feelings 
which  are  the  opposite  to  those  of  gaiety ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
church  and  churchyard  should  stand  completely  isolated,  and,  as 
we  have  said  before,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  so  elevated  as  to 
be  seen  from  all  the  surrounding  country. 
*  In  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  parsonage,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  profession  of  the  occupier  is  one  rather  of  a 
sedentary  than  of  an  active  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  infuse  in  him,  not  only  a  taste  for  gardening,  but 
for  working  in  his  garden*  Eyery  person  who  has  tried  the 
effects  of  gardening  operations  and  labours,  as  a  recreation  from 
sedentary  or  literary  pursuits,  will  bear  witness  to  their  suita- 
bleness for  this  purpose.  There  are  some  judicious  observations 
on  this  subject  in  the  Manse  Garden^  a  work  which,  though 
written  with  a  view  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  (by  one 
of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paterson,)  well  merits  the 
perusal  of  the  clergy  of  every  country.  After  showing  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  studious  man  to  trust  to  mere  walking  as  sufficient 
bodily  exercise,  (which  is  too  frequently  the  case,  from  the  mere 
want  of  a  taste  for  some  more  active  and  invigorating  pursuit,} 
addressing  himself  to  his  brethren,  he  says:  — 

''  Besides  the  walk  taken  purely  for  health,  you  have  many 
out-of-door  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  you  must  travel 
no  small  distance ;  and  hence  you  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
inconveniency  of  a  too  sedentary  mode  of  life  will  be  sufficiently 
counteracted.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  principles  of 
physiology  would  correct  this  mistake.  These  duties,  discharged 
amongst  the  distant  members  of  your  flock,  are  all  of  a  solemn 
kind,  and  many  of  them  deeply  affecting,  keeping  the  mind  as 
intent  as  in  the  study ;  causing  the  heart  and  throat  to  swell,  and 
tears  to  flow ;  and  keeping  in  quick  vibration  all  those  untrace- 
able chords  that  serve  for  a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and 
the  remotest  material  parts  of  our  system.  This  mode  of  over« 
working  and  wearing,  by  only  one  sort  of  application*  which  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  health  of  our  frame,  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  our  mind,  soon  destroys  either  the  mind  or 
the  body ;  and  indigestion,  or  bilious  disorder,  is  fre()uently  the 
first  intimation  that  violence  has  been  done  to  the  laws  of  our 
constitution. 

^'  Let  it  be  a  fixed  thing  in  your  mind,  that  temperance,  air, 
exercise,  with  diversity  of  attention,  are  essential  to  a  healthful 
and  useful  existence.  This  law  holds  on  its  even  tenor,  regular 
as  the  sun,  and  steadfast  as  the  mind  of  the  Eternal.    Conformity 
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or  suffering  is  the  only  alternative ;  let  the  character  of  the 
transgressor  be,  in  other  respects,  good  or  bad,  the  punishment 
is  equally  sure.  God  doth  not  suffer  his  law  to  be  changed :  he 
changes  the  countenance  of  the  violator,  and  sendeth  him  away. 

^^  To  render  your  observance  of  the  above  law  both  cheerful 
and  constant,  nothing  can  be  more  efficacious  than  to  betake  your- 
self to  the  study  and  labour  of  your  garden.  In  sammer  or 
in  winter,  you  will  always  find  there  something  to  do,  and  some- 
thing that  will  give  pleasure  when  it  is  done.  Your  required 
exercise  never  wants  an  object ;  one,  too,  that  sufficiently  draws 
off  attention  from  more  serious  things,  and  has  that  peculiar 
interest  which  arises  from  a  work  that  is  progressive.  While 
the  mind  is  refreshed  by  a  continual  variety,  the  exercise  to 
which  the  body  is  called  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  in 
the  open  air,  but  of  accommodating  itself,  by  various  degrees  of 
activity,  to  every  change  of  temperature.  In  the  training  of 
trees,  the  mind  is  agreeably  occupied,  whilst  the  free  air  and 
moderate  exertion  are  admirably  calculated  for  relieving,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  languor  and  debility  incident  to  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  air  is  colder,  and  the  frame 
more  energetic,  the  saw  and  the  pruning-knife,  the  one  toilsome 
and  the  other  easy,  are  excellent  companions;  and  the  spade,  in 
one  half  hour,  will  bring  on  a  summer  glow  in  the  coldest  days 
of  winter.  Here,  then,  you  have  a  kind  of  exercise  suited  to 
all  circumstances,  ever  at  hand,  and  the  motive  to  which  is  ever 
new,  strengthened  by  the  love  of  progress,  and  the  grateful 
survey  of  the  work  you  have  accomplished.  A  mere  walk,  com- 
pared with  this,  is  like  the  amusement  which  children  take  in 
writing  their  names  on  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore :  you  derive 
advantage  from  the  motion  as  you  pass  along,  but  you  leave  no 
abiding  trace  on  the  path  that  you  have  trodden. 

*^  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that,  whilst  the  mind  is  invi- 
gorated by  diversity  of  pursuit,  there  is  this  further  benefit,  that 
the  reciprocity  of  mental  and  manual  exertion  creates  for  each 
an  increase  of  relish  and  aptitude.  The  garden  recreation 
quickens  the  appetite  for  study,  and  the  quiescent  posture  of 
study  renews  the  desire  for  garden  activity.  Whoever  has 
maintained,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  regular  system 
of  employment,  in  which  bodily  and  mental  application  are 
upheld  in  due  proportion,  will  be  surprised  by  the  spontaneous 
appearance  of  those  energies  which  hitherto  lay  dormant  in  his 
frame:  nor  is  this  the  discovery  of  a  fact  merely,  it  is  a  source  of 
delight ;  for  the  healthful  play  of  either  muscular  or  mental  power 
is  as  certainly  a  pleasure  to  the  human  creature,  as  is  skipping 
to  the  Iamb,  or  singing  to  the  bird.  A  man  used  to  this  reno- 
vating process  cannot  become  sluggish,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the 
sloth  that  eats  into  the  bone.     He  keeps  disease  at  a  distance; 
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and  duties,  which  to  the  sluggard  are  a  load,  are  light  and  easy 
to  him.  Whatever  he  has  in  hand,  he  has  also  in  heart ;  his 
movements  are  so  impetuous,  that  it  is  almost  dangerous,  from  the 
velocity  with  which  he  is  carried,  to  meet  him  at  the  turn  of  a 
comer ;  and,  when  the  bodily  energies  jare  for  a  time  suspended, 
but  not  exhausted,  and  there  is  a  return  to  study,  he  enjoys,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculties,  an  actual  revelry  in  the 
flowing  of  thoughts,  which  amount  to  more  in  a  brief  space,  than 
the  most  laborious  efibrts  could  produce  by  the  longest  applica- 
tion, in  a  more  languid  state  of  the  system. 

^^  To  possess  this  efficiency,  and  to  promote  its  continuance,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  alternate,  as  above  stated,  the  muscular  and 
mental  activity,  which,  by  a  mutual  reaction,  improve  each  other, 
but  it  is  necessary  alike  for  both,  to  avoid  either  fatigue  or  too 
long  rest.  Do  not  continue  in  study  till  mental  application  be 
overstretched,  or  till  the  circulation  of  the  material  fluids  has 
become  clogged  and  stagnant ;  and  do  not  labour  with  hands  or 
feet  till  weariness  come  upon  the  body,  whilst  the  mind  has  been 
too  long  inactive.  The  moment  that  the  thinking  powers  begin 
to  flag,  hasten  to  your  garden ;  and  as  soon  as  weariness  afiects 
your  body,  return  to  your  books.  Let  rest  and  fatigue  be  your 
tropics,  and  you  will  travel  with  unabated  vigour  over  the  undu- 
lating line  of  your  ecliptic:  but  let  quiescence  be  too  long 
indulged  in,  or  labour  too  long  sustained,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  a  long  unfitness  for  any  achievement:  the  one  state  ter- 
minates in  leaden  slumbers,  the  other  in  excessive  lassitude;  the 
one  makes  exertion  seem  appalling,  the  other  makes  it  really 
impossible.''     {Manse  Garden,  p.  57.) 

The  reverend  author  next  endeavours  to  show  how  a  taste 
for  horticultural  pursuits  may  be  acquired  by  one  who  has 
hitherto  paid  no  great  attention  to  them.  An  accident  requiring 
immediate  assistance  is  one  of  the  commonest  modes  of  exciting 
an  interest  in  us  for  something  which  we  have  not  cared  for 
before.  A  branch  of  a  wall  tree  laden  with  fruit  has  become 
detached  by  the  wind,  and  we  perceive  that  the  fruit  will  be  lost, 
if  it  be  not  immediately  nailed  up  again.  This  leads  to  the  use 
of  the  hammer,  lists,  and  nails,  and  the  progress  of  the  branch 
and  its  fruit  will  be  watched  afterwards  with  an  interest  which 
was  not  taken  in  it  before.  Tying  up  and  trimming  flowers  are 
operations  generally  undertaken  by  the  ladies  of  the  family ;  but 
the  pruning  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  tying  up  to  stakes  such  as 
require  it,  invite  the  hand  of  the  master.  A  taste  for  watching 
the  progress  of  plants,  and  the  efiects  of  culture,  once  commenced, 
soon  leads  to  raising  improved  varieties  from  seed,  to  the  various 
modes  of  propagating,  by  striking  cuttings,  layering,  grafting, 
budding,  and  to  all  the  endless  variety  of  garden  operations.  To 
the  cares  of  the  garden  we  might  recommend  adding  those  of 
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the  small  farm ;  in  which,  if  it  should  be  only  a  pasture  field, 
there  will  be  the  boundary  fence  to  keep  in  order,  hedgerow  or 
scattered  trees  that  will  now  and  then  require  a  little  pruning, 
or,  perhaps,  protecting  from  the  cattle  turned  to  graze  in  the  fi^ 
by  some  kind  of  tree-guard ;  and  there  will  be,  besides,  the  drain- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  the  manuring  and  weeding  of  the  gras. 
If  the  farm  should  contain  some  arable  land,  the  operatbns 
would  be  still  more  numerous  and  varied ;  and  they  might  even 
include  the  occasional  holding  of  the  plough,  the  most  delight- 
ful and  invigorating  of  all  agricultural  labours,  and  one  which 
has  been  honoured  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity. 

In  laying  out  a  parsonage  residence,  we  should  say  that,  as  a 
beau  tdealf  it  ought  to  include  something  of  every  thing  that  is 
contained  in  a  complete  residence ;  in  order  to  produce  some 
work  to  be  done,  something  to  be  cared  about,  and  some  pro- 
duction to  be  hoped  for,  every  day  in  the  year.  A  clergyooao, 
who  knows  something  of  every  country  pursuit  will  derive  mudi 
more  enjoyment  from  his  situation  in  life,  and  be  much  more 
useful  and  agreeable  to  his  parishioners,  than  if  he  were  conver- 
sant with  the  pursuits  of  only  one  class  of  society ;  and,  if  to 
some  knowledge  of  country  matters  be  added  a  knowledge 
of  general  physiology  and  the  constitution  of  man,  and  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  if  he  were  withal  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  man,  what  greater  blessing  could  there  possibly  be 
to  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  ?  The  parsonage  residence, 
therefore,  should  have  a  small  farm  attached,  in  which  those 
products  should  be  raised,  which  were  most  commonly  grown 
in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood;  and  the  reason  why  we 
mention  these  products  is,  that,  where  the  arable  land  was, 
perhaps,  only  one  or  two  acres,  which  in  most  cases  would 
be  quite  enough  for  our  purpose,  persons  within  the  parish 
might  be  more  readily  found  to  furnish  the  labour  required  for 
such  arable  land  on  hire.  The  pasture  land  should,  in  genera), 
be  not  less  than  3  acres,  but  5  will  be  more  convenient ;  and  this 
quantity  and  2  acres  of  arable  land,  will  keep  two  cows,  a  horsey 
and  a  few  sheep,  throughout  the  year;  besides  pigs,  poultry, 
rabbits,  &c.,  which  would  receive  a  portion  of  their  food  from 
the  kitchen-garden  and  the  house.  We  do  not  say  that  a  cler- 
gyman would  gain  anything  by  this  quantity  of  ground,  even  if 
he  paid  no  rent  for  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  source  of  recreation  to 
him,  and  give  him  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Adjoining  or  surrounding  his  house,  he  should  have  a 
lawn  and  pleasure-ground,  even  if  they  did  not  occupy  more 
than  half  an  acre ;  and,  attached  to  the  house,  there  ought  to  be 
a  green-house  or  conservatory  for  the  mistress  of  the  family  and 
her  daughters;  and  near  it  there  should  be  the  ladies'  private 
flower-garden,  and  also  some  small  gardens,  each  two  or  three 
yards  square,  for  the  children.     The  pleasure-ground  ought  to 
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be  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  gardenesque  rather  than  in  the 
picturesque  manner  ;  because,  by  the  former  mode,  there  will  be 
much  more  exercise  for  the  master,  in  the  way  of  pruning  and 
thinning  out  the  trees  and  shrubs.  There  ought  to  be  a  kitchen- 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  other  fence  for  the  finer  fruit 
trees,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  piece  of  ground  near  it,  kept  under 
pasture,  as  an  orchard ;  unless,  indeed,  the  trees  in  the  paddock 
or  cow  pasture  supplied  this  desideratum.  We  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  give  a  beau  ideal  plan  of  a  parsonage  residence ;  and, 
therefore,  having  already  given  that  of  Hendon  Rectory,  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  the  church,  we  shall  here  give  that  of 
Dunchurch  Vicarage,  which  adjoins  the  churchyard. 

Dunchurch  Vicarage^  Wdrmickshire^  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Sandford,  whose  lady  is  the  distinguished  authoress  of  various 
works  on  female  improvement  The  vicarage  grounds  lie  along 
the  churchyard,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  fence, 
so  that  the  churchyard  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground.  The  general  surface,  both  of  the  vicarage  and  church- 
yard, is  flat,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there  is  an  agreeable 
declivity  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the  boundary  of 
the  property.  The  living  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  on  which  occasion  that  gen- 
tleman consulted  us  professionally,  and  sent  us  the  ground  plan 
of  the  place  in  the  state  it  then  was.  We  made  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  position  of  the  entrance  gates,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  approach ;  and  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  a  circular 
kitchen-garden ;  the  circle  being  the  largest  geometrical  figure 
that  could  be  introduced  into  the  particular  spot  where  it  was 
placed.  As  the  situation  of  this  kitchen-garden  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  front  of  the  house,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  a  garden  wall  so  near  the  eye,  we  proposed 
having  that  half  of  the  kitchen-garden  boundary  which  is 
next  to  the  lawn  an  open  iron  railing,  which,  being  partially 
covered  with  fruit  trees,  and  disguised  by  the  shrubs  which  in- 
tervene between  it  and  the  house,  would  neither  give  the  idea  of 
nearness  to  the  eye,  which  a  wall  would  have  done,  nor  of  con- 
finement Some  difficulty  occurs  in  carrying  a  walk  round  the 
boundary  of  a  churchyard,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
gravestones  which  would  come  in  its  way ;  but  the  most  likely 
way  to  get  over  it  appears  to  be,  the  expanding  of  the  walk 
on  both  sides  of  the  regular  line,  on  the  principle  recommended 
in  a  preceding  page.  The  house  has  been  improved  under  Mr. 
Sandford's  own  direction,  and  is  now  a  most  commodious  and 
comfortable  residence,  as  the  ground  plan  will  show ;  and  a  very 
handsome  school  has  been  erected  adjoining  the  churchyard  at 
Mr.  Sandford's  own  expense.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of 
this  school  will  be  found  in  the  Architectural  Magazitie, 
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Fig.  248.  is  the  general  ground  plan  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  Jig.  249.  is  an  isometrical  view.  In  the  ground 
plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  effect  produced  by  the  trees  is 
the  result  of  single  trees  and  small  groups;  that  these  are  most 
abundant  on  each  side  of  the  approach  on  the  entrance  front  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  churchyard ;  and  that  the  groups  on  the 
lawn  are  chiefly  shrubs  and  flowers.  With  respect  to  the  kinds 
of  trees,  those  in  the  entrance  front  are  in  great  part  fruit  trees ; 
those  in  the  churchyard,  trees  of  the  third  rank,  with  regard  to 
size,  some  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated  in  a  preced- 
ing page ;  and  those  on  the  lawn,  and  around  the  kitchen-garden, 
embrace  so  great  a  variety,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  to  con- 
stitute a  tolerably  good  collection. 

o,  Carriage  entrance  and  lodge;  the  trees  on 
each  side  being  chiefly  fruit-bearing  kinds,  and 
ornamental  trees^  such  as  thorns^  &c,,  of  mode- 
rate size. 
bj  Entrance  to  the  offices.  c.  Walk  from  the 
vicarage  to  the  church.  d,  Walk  across 

the  churchyard  to  the  school,  f,  School  and 
school  gardens.  f.  Paddock,  g,  Church  ; 
the  details  of  the  plan  within  the  walls  are 
imaginary.  h^  Flower-garden  on  the  lawm 

t,  Kitchen-garden. 

klm.  Open  espalier  railing. for  fruit  trees;  the 
remainder  of  the  boundary  fence  to  the  kit- 
chen-garden is  a  fruit-wall  of  brick,  which 
faces  the  south-east,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable 
for  the  finer  fruits. 
Oy  Circular  walk  bounding  an  outside   border 

to  the  fence  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
p  p,  Beds  of  low  flowering  shrubs. 
9,  Entrance  hall  of  the  house, 
r.  Dining-room.        t,  Drawingroom,  with  a  wif;^ 

dow  opening  to  the  lawn. 
ty  Library  and  study.         u,  Gentlemen's  room^ 
V,  Kitchen,      w,  Butler's  pantry.       y.  Larder^ 
and  cold  meat  safe.       z.  Scullery.     ^,  Dairy, 
1,  Stable.  2,  Best  priyy,  approached  under 

treUiswork,  from  the  lawn  front.  3,  Ser- 

vants' privy,  with  a  screen  wall,  which  com- 
pletely protects  the  entrance  door,  from  being 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  kitchen-court. 
4,  Coach-house.  5,  Coal-bouse.  6,  Entrance  to  the 

garden  for  workmen,  and  for  the  convenience  of  wheeling  the 
stable  dung  to  die  kitchen-garden  b^  the  side-road,  o. 
7,  Situation  of  the  dung-pit,  and  liquid  manure  tank.      8,  Open 
court,  containing  wood-stack,  pump,  &c.  9,  Boys'  school, 

33  ft.  by  20  ft.  10,  G'urls'  school,  28  ft.  by  18  ft. 

11  11,  School  gardens,  intended  to  contain  a  collection  of  the 
more  common  English  plants,  especially  those  of  the  locality, 
and  also  a  collection  of  the  more  dangerous  poisonous  plants ; 
the  whole  carefully  named. 
12,  Boys' yard  with  conveniences.  13,  Girls' yard  with  conve- 
niences. R  R  3 
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*'  Fig.  249.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  Dunchurch  Rectory,  church, 
and  school,  as  seen  from  the  north-west  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve respecting  this  view,  that  the  gravestones  in  the  church- 
yard, and  ail  the  scenery  surrounding  both  it  and  the  vicarage, 
are  entirely  imaginary,  neither  the  draftsman,  Mr.  Robertson, 
nor  ourselves,  ever  having  seen  the  place. 

Bemarks.  As  a  parsonage,  Dunchurch  Vicarage  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  showing  how  the  grounds  of  such  a  residence  may 
be  united  with  the  churchyard ;  and  perhaps,  also,  some  instruc- 
tion may  be  derived  from  the  form  of  the  kitchen-garden,  con- 
sidered relatively  to  its  position ;  and  the  adoption,  in  a  part  of 
its  boundary,  of  an  open  iron  railing  instead  of  a  conspicuous 
brick  wall. 

Menaoatitig  Second-rate  Residences.  — We  have  little  to  add, 
under  this  head,  to  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  preceding  sub- 
section, p.  543.  to  p.  547.     It  very  frequently  happens,  in  neg- 
lected residences,  where  there  is  only  pasture  sufficient  to  keep  one 
or  two  cows,  that  the  grass  has  become  deteriorated  in  quality,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  many  of  the  grosser  weeds, 
such  as  docks,  thistles,  crowfoot,  &c. ;  and  with  the  coarser  grasses, 
such  as  carexes,  cock's-foot,  ^vena  elatior,  &c.     A  pasture  in  this 
state  will  not  be  productive  of  one  half,  or  even  one  third,  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  it  ought  to  yield ;  and,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  the  fact  will  be  doubted  by  many,  yet  we  can 
assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  pas- 
tures of  one  half  the  suburban  residences  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.     The  reason  is,  that  persons  who  have  not  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  country  affairs  are  not  aware  that  there  are 
different  qualities  of  grasses,  and  think  that  one  green  field, 
which  can  be  mown  for  hay,  is  just  as  good  as  another.     They  are 
not  aware  that  grasses  may,  and  indeed  should,  be  cultivated  like 
any  other  plant ;  and  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  grasses,  even 
in  our  best  pasiive  fields,  which  can  only  be  considered  as  weeds, 
and  which  ought  to  be  eradicated.     The  kinds  of  these  weed-like 
grasses  are  different  in  different  soils,  and  their  number  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  neglected.     Every  grass  field  contains 
several  different  species  of  grass,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of 
culture,  and  others  are  mere  weeds ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
field  is  kept  in  *<  good  heart"  and  properly  managed,  or  neg- 
lected and  impoverished,  will  the  one  kind  or  the  other  acquire 
the  ascendency.     To  the  superficial  observer,  however,  all  grass- 
fields  are  alike ;  and,  hence,  the  same  routine,  as  far  as  respects 
management,  is  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  whether  the  prevailing  grasses  be  wholesome  or  injurious. 
The  field  is  shut  up  in  April,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay ; 
and  when  this  is  removed  in  July  or  August,  the  cows  are  turned 
in  every  day,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather,  till  the  return  of 
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the  shutting-up  season.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect  of  draining 
and  manuring,  a  positive  evil  resulting  from  turning  the  cows  out 
on  a  clayey  undrained  soil  during  winter  is,  that  the  ground  gets 
poached,  in  consequence  of  which  weeds  and  bad  grasses,  such  as 
thistles,  docks,  crowfoot,  carexes,  oat-grass,  brome-grass,  &c., 
make  their  appearance ;  and,  by  degrees,  choke  the  clovers  and 
good  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  rye-grass,  fescue,  &c. 
Among  the  weeds,  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  commoQ 
meadow  crowfoot,  or  yellow  buttercup  (JSaniincnlus  iicris  JL\ 
remarkable  for  its  acrid  juice,  which,  it  is  alleged,  blisters  the 
mouths  and  stomachs  of  cows,  and  injures  the  quality  of  their 
milk  and  butter.  To  say  nothing  of  its  injurious  effects,  the 
proportionate  space  which  this  weed  occupies  in  green  herbage 
or  in  hay  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it; 
though,  from  its  abundance,  not  only  in  bad  soils,  but  in  good 
soils  which  have  been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  this  is  a  work 
requiring  some  time,  and  depending  on  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  plants.  The  crowfoot,  as  the  name  iZanunculus 
(from  ranoj  a  frog,  alluding  to  the  moist  places  where  oiost  of 
the  species  grow)  implies,  naturally  loves  moist  soil,  which 
rye-grass  and  the  other  good  grasses  as  naturally  dislike.  Hence, 
the  first  process  to  get  rid  of  the  crowfoot  is  thorough  under- 
draining  by  shallow  drains,  which  need  not  be,  in  general,  more 
than  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  placed  not  farther  apart  than  from  8  ft.  to 
15  fl.  The  next  thing  is  to  apply  manure  liberally ;  and  the  third 
(without  which  success  would  not  be  complete)  is,  to  pasture  the 
surface  at  least  till  the  beginning  of  July,  before  shutting  it  up  to 
be  mown  for  hay.  When  the  pasture  is  shut  up  for  mowing,  in 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves  and  flower*stems  of  the 
crowfoot  shoot  up  uninjured  along  with  the  grass ;  and  thus  the 
roots  of  the  crowfoot  are  nourished  and  invigorated  for  the  follow- 
ing season  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  pastured 
till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  crow- 
foot are  cropped  by  the  pasturing  animals;  the  root  is  weakened 
in  consequence  of  not  deriving  as  much  nourishment  from  the 
leaves  as  it  otherwise  would  do;  and,  as  the  crowfoot  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  scarcely  produce  any  leaves  after  midsummer, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  suffocated  by  the  growth  of  the  grasses 
in  August  and  September.  If  this  course  be  pursued  for  three 
years  in  succession  with  a  field  overrun  with  crowfoot  (draining 
and  manuring  having  been  properly  attended  to  the  first  season), 
the  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  clover  and  good  grasses  to  have  increased.  To  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  latter  plants,  some  white  clover  and 
rye-grass  seeds  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface  the  first  year, 
early  in  spring.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  eating  down  of  the 
herbage  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  instead  of  shutting  it  up  for 
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mowing,  while  it  destroys  the  crowfoot,  would  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  clover.  This  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  the  clover  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  much 
more  vivacious  plant,  it  having  creeping  stems,  which  mrow  up 
numerous  leaves,  and  continue  growing  the  whole  summer.  The 
meadow  crowfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stationary  plant,  which 
increases  but  slowly  except  by  seed,  which  throws  up  only  one 
set  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  which  does  not  renew  these  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  flven  the  creeping  crowfoot,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  conunonly  found  in  arable  fields  than  in  meadows, 
throws  up  but  few  leaves  when  compared  with  the  clover ;  and  is 
much  more  easily  choked  or  killed  by  cropping  these  leaves 
early  in  the  season. 

The  same  practice  as  that  recommended  for  getting  rid  of  the 
crowfoot  will  apply  in  the  case  of  all  broad-leaved  weeds ;  but;  as 
docks  and  thistles  are  not  so  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  they  may  be 
either  rooted  up ;  or,  what  is  a  much  more  simple  and  economi- 
cal mode,  and  yet  quite  as  effectual,  the  incipient  leaves  may  be 
kept  constantly  cut  over  close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  As  the  health,  and  even  life,  of  the  root 
of  a  plant  depend  upon  the  nourishment  which  it  receives  from 
the  leaves,  so,  by  removing  the  incipient  leaves  or  buds  from  any 
plant  the  moment  they  appear,  and  continually  doing  this  as  long  as 
any  leaves  or  buds  are  produced,  all  plants  whatever,  and  conse- 
quently all  weeds,  will  ultimately  be  killed.  In  this  way  ferns, 
which  are  so  injurious  to  pastures  in  some  sandy  soils,  may  with 
more  certainty  be  destroyed  than  by  any  other  mode ;  for  their 
roots,  or  rather  underground  shoots,  are  so  numerous  and  brittle, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  them  by  digging  them  out. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  mow  weeds  and  ferns  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  them ;  but,  as  this  mowing  never  takes  place  till  the 
leaves  have  expanded,  a  considerable  portion  of  nourishment  has 
been  already  sent  down  to  the  root,  and  thus  the  object  of  the 
operation  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  plants,  from  the 
loftiest  tree  to  the  humblest  iierb,  depend  not  only  for  their 
growth,  but  for  their  continued  existence,  on  the  leaves  which 
they  produce ;  and  that,  as  we  before  observed,  by  removing  these 
leaves  before  they  are  fully  expanded,  all  plants  whatever,  and 
consequently  all  weeds,  may  be  destroyed. 

Mosses  frequently  abound  in  pastures,  and  occupy  great  part  of 
the  space  that  ought  to  contain  plants  of  grass  or  clover.  Where 
pastures  are  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  the  appearance  of  moss  in  them  is  a  symptom  of  extreme 
poverty  in  the  soil ;  as  in  the  case  of  lawns  in  the  fronts  of  man- 
sions, which  have  been  mown  for  many  years  together  without 
being  pastured  or  manured.     When  moss  is  abundant  in  pas- 
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tures  which  have  been  fed  or  mown,  it  indicates  moisture)  shad^ 
and  want  of  air  and  sunshine,  accompanied,  most  generally,  by 
want  of  manure.  The  remedy  in  this  last  case  is  su£Sciently 
obvious :  some  of  the  trees  must  be  removed,  or  the  hedges  cut 
in  and  kept  low,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained,  and  manured 
and  pastured  one  or  two  seasons,  without  being  mown.  The 
reason  why  we  recommend  pasturing  without  mowing,  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  all  other  plants  are  more  injured  by  being 
deprived  of  their  leaves  than  grasses ;  consequendy,  pasturing  a 
surface,  by  eating  down  all  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  must 
be  more  injurious  to  all  other  plants,  whether  weeds  or  clovers, 
than  it  is  to  the  grasses,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  give  the 
latter  an  advantage  over  the  former. 

Sorrel  is  very  abundant  in  some  soils,  and  is  almost  always 
indicative  of  an  excess  of  ferruginous  earths.  The  remedy  in 
these  cases  is  the  application  of  quicklime,  which  neutralises  the 
ferruginous  matter.  The  lime  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing  on 
the  surface  of  the  pasture ;  but  it  is  most  effective  when  applied 
after  the  soil  has  been  broken  up,  and  kept  under  corn  crops  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  the  lime  applied  when  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  and 
powdery  state  like  itself.  Ant-hills  are  also  very  common  in  some 
pastures.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  breaking  open  the  hills, 
and  scattering  them  abroad,  repeating  the  operation  whenever 
the  hills  begin  to  reappear ;  because  the  principle  on  which  success 
depends  is,  the  interruption  of  the  insect's  labours  in  hatching  its 
young,  and  in  laying  up  its  food  for  the  winter.  If  the  interrupUon 
be  continued,  the  ants  will  in  a  short  time  be  dispersed  and  die. 
The  naked  spaces  from  which  the  nests  have  been  pared  off  should 
be  sown  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds.  Ants  seldom  appear 
except  in  worn-out  grass  lands ;  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them  in  this  case,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  is,  to  break  up 
the  land,  and  to  keep  it  three  or  four  years  under  the  plough, 
before  it  is  laid  down  again.  We  can  hardly  recommend  tuis 
practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  paddock  of  a  few  acres;  because^ 
among  other  reasons,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years'  pasture 
would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  comforts  of  the  &mily. 
For  so  small  an  extent,  therefore,  we  recommend  draining,  fre- 
quent top-dressings  with  manure  or  compost;  and  scattering  in 
the  seeds  of  rye-grass,  fescue,  and  white  clover,  wherever  the 
grass  appears  thin.  This  ought  to  be  done  early  in  the  spring ; 
or  in  September,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken ;  and  the  ground 
ought  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled. 

In  order  that  the  draining  of  permanent  pasture  mav  not  appear 
a  more  formidable  business  than  it  really  is,  we  shall  here  show 
some  of  the  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  performing  it,  premising 
that  the  object  is  not  to  drain  the  subsoil  of  water  arising  from 
springs,  but  to  collect  what  rain-water  would  otherwise  stagnate 
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on  the  surface,  or  soak  into  the  ground,  and  be  retained  there 
longer  than  is  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  tread  of  heavy  ani- 
mals. The  first  thing  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  drains ; 
the  next  thing,  their  distance  from  one  another ;  and  the  third, 
their  form  and  the  materials  with  which  they  are  to  be  filled.  If 
the  surface  of  the  land  have  been  formed  into  ridges  before  it  was 
laid  down  in  grass,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  sufficient  to  make 
one  drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow ;  because  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  the  ridges  were  laid  out  in  the  direction  best  adapted 
for  carrying  off  the  water,  and  that  they  were  formed  of  such  a 
width  as  to  leave  their  furrows  sufficiently  near  one  another  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  land  should  not  have  been  laid  out  in 
ridges,  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  level,  then,  after  having 
discovered  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  (because  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  perfectly  level  field),  drains  ought  to  be  made 
at  10  ft  or  15  ft.  apart,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  highest 
side  of  the  field  to  the  lowest  If  the  field  be  very  steep,  how- 
ever, then  the  drains  ought  to  be  made  more  or  less  obliquely 
across  the  declivity,  so  as  to  intercept  the  surface  water,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  carry  it  off  with  such  a  degree  of  rapidity  as 
to  wear  out  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Where  the  surface  slopes 
in  various  directions,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  eminences  and 
hollows,  then  drains  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  round 
the  eminences  as  to  intercept  the  water  every  where,  especially 
near  the  bottoms  of  the  declivities,  and  to  carry  it  off  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  field,  or  to  some  general  outlet  or  public  drain.  In 
strong  clayey  soils,  having  a  moderate  declivity,  the  distance  of 
15ft.  between  the  drains  may  be  sufficient;  in  loamy  soils,  it  may 
be  more ;  and  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  quite 
flat,  it  ought  to  be  less.  Under  the  last  circumstances,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  putting  in  drains  every  6  ft.  or  8  ft., 
and  filling  up  these  drains  to  within  an  inch  of  the  surface  with 
gravel  if  it  could  be  obtained,  or  with  small  stones,  or  with  turf 
and  soil,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter. 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drains,  as  the  surface  is 
not  to  be  ploughed,  they  need  not  be  deep;  and  any  greater 
width  than  may  be  required  for  attaining  the  depth  fixed  on  is 
unnecessary.  In  general,  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  from 
8 in.  to  loin,  in  width  at  the  surface,  and  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  in 
width  at  the  bottom,  wil^  be  sufficient ;  except  in  particular  parts 
of  the  field,  where  the  drain  may  have  to  cross  a  slight  rise  in 
the  surface,  and  where  it  should  be  deeper  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  slope  at  the  bottom  to  give  currency  to  the 
water.  The  drain,  being  dug  out,  may  be  filled  two  thirds 
of  its  depth  with  small  stones,  brick-bats,  or  very  coarse  gravel ; 
or  with  thorn  branches,  straw  ropes,  exhausted  tanner's  bark, 
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carpenter's  shavings,  or  any  refuse  vegetable  matter  that  will 
partially  or  wholly  rot,  and  leave  a  vacuity  far  the  passage  of 
water.  In  Essex,  the  material  most  commonly  employed  b 
straw  twisted  into  a  rope  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  Reeds  tied 
in  cylindrical  bundles  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  are  also 
employed  the  same  county,  as  willows  are  in  Huntingdonshire, 
fiirze  in  Warwickshire,  broom  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  spray  of 
the  larch  in  Wales,  and  heath  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most 
convenient  materials  in  clayey  districU,  which  are  never  produc- 
tive of  either  gravel  or  rock,  are  the  branches  procured  by  catting 
down  thorn  hedges.  These  branches,  including  the  spray,  may 
be  laid  lengthwise  in  the  drain,  and  firmly  trodden  in ;  covered 
with  soil,  and  again  firmly  trodden  in ;  and,  finally,  the  surface 
turf  replaced.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  sinking  of  the 
materials  of  the  drain,  this  surface  turf  should  be  kept  two  or 
three  inches  higher  than  the  adjoining  surface,  its  edges  being 
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beaten  down  so  as  to  form  a  small  semicircular 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  drain.  Fig.  25 1 . 
is  the  section  of  a  drain  thus  formed  and 
covered.  In  the  digging  out  of  these  drains, 
two  kinds  of  spade  are  used :  the  first  (J^. 
250.  0)98  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  is  for 
taking  out  the  surface-spit;  and  the  second 
(&),  which  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  tread  for  dig- 
ging out  the  remainder.  Afterwards  a  sort 
of  hoe,  or  scoop,  is  used  (^.  250.  a  ), 
for  clearing  out  the  loose  particles  and 
small  lumps  of  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drain. 

A  simple  and  not  expensive  mode  of  forming  drains  in  strong 
clayey  pastures  is  shown  in^.  255,,  in  which  the  surface-spit  is 
taken  ofi*  9  or  10  inches  in  width ;  and,  a  gutter  having  been 
formed  in  the  subsoil,  18  or  20  inches  in  depth,  the  surface-spit  is 
replaced.  This  mode  of  draining  is  most  efiective  where  the 
surface  is  naturally  tolerably  even;  but,  where  inequalities  are  to 
be  passed  over,  the  gutter  beneath  requires  to  be  cut  down  to 
such  a  depth,  that  its  sides  are  apt  to  crumble  in. 

A  simple  and  economical  mode  of  draining*  1  grass  field,  where 
the  surface  is  laid  out  in  ridges,  is  shown  in  ^^.  257.,  in  which 
a  furrow-slice,  being  thrown  out  by  the  plough  from  every 
furrow  of  the  field,  has  its  apex  {b)  taken  on  by  a  spade ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  furrow-slice  being  replaced,  a  hollow  is 
formed,  as  at  a. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  draining  ploughs,  and  one,  the  mole 
plough,  forms  a  cylindrical  furrow  drain,  as  shown  in^.  256.; 
but  none  of  these  machines  can  be  recommended  for  using  in  a 
suburban  villa;  and,  indeed,  from  their  original  cost,  and  the 
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great  power  required  to  draw  them,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us 
whether  they  pa;  any  where. 

Another  mode  of  forming  drains  ii>  grass  land,  and  which  will 
serve  Tor  draining  the  subsoil  of  springs,  as  well  as  the  surface  of 
raio-water,  is  explained  by^.  353.,  in  which  a  gutter  is  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  rectangular  drain,  with  a  shoulder  on  each 
side,  for  supporting  the  reversed  surface-spit  which  was  dug 
out  when  the  drain  was  commenced :  the  rest  of  the  drain  is  then 
filled  up  in  the  usual  manner.  A  variation  of  this  kind  of  drain 
is  shown  in^.  252.;  and  another  in  ^.  254<.;  which  latter  is 
calculatedfordrawing  the  water  from  the  subsoil  at  a  considerable 
depth,  as  well  as  from  the  surface.  These  three  modes  are  better 
adapted  for  free  loamy  soils  than  for  retentive  clay  soils. 


''' lAl 


Wherever  it  is  determined  to  bre^  up  old  pasture  land,  o 
wet  or  retentive  soil,  a  different  kind  of  underground  drain 
is  required  to  what  was  sufficient  when  it  was  under  pasture. 
Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  grass  lands,  yet  these  drains 
require  to  be  much  deeper,  and  are  consequently  more  expensive ; 
nor  will  they  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  frequent  shallow 
drains,  after  the  ground  is  laid  down  again  for  permanent  pas- 
ture. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  renovating  the  pad- 
dock than  those  will  think  necessary  who  are  not  nware  how 
much  the  difference  of  produce  depends  on  management.  Our 
wish  is  to  see  the  paddock  in  as  high  order  and  keeping,  in  its 
way,  as  any  part  of  the  pleasure-ground  or  the  kitchen-garden  ; 
and,  well  knowing  how  much  of  tne  comfort  of  a  suburban  resi- 
dence depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  milk  and 
butter  it  produces,  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  sufiBciently  impress 
our  readers  with  the  importance  of  bringing  their  grass  fields 
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into  the  highest  state  of  caltivation,  and  afterwards  keeping  them 
in  the  highest  order. 

In  renovating  the  kitchen-garden,  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  not  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  too  deep 
in  the  soil,  and  that,  should  this  be  the  case,  he  must  eitlier  take 
up  and  replant,  or  renew ;  unless,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case, 
he  can  reduce  the  surface  of  the  garden  so  as  to  leave  all  the  main 
roots  of  the  trees  at  a  proper  distance  beneath  it.  The  soil  of 
the  kitchen-garden  may,  as  before  observed,  be  restored  by  rest, 
without  any  crop  whatever;  by  the  substitution  of  a  large  pordoa 
of  fresh  soil ;  or  by  the  application  of  animal  manure,  such  as 
good  stable  dung  or  night  soil. 

SuBSECT.  4.     On  laying  outf  plantings  and  managing  First-rate 

Suburban  Gardens* 

As  the  characteristics  of  a  second-rate  suburban  residence  are  a 
paddock  and  dairy,  so  those  of  a  suburban  residence  of  the  first 
class  are  a  park  and  farmery ;  and  the  extent  of  the  whole  of 
such  a  residence  can  scarcely  be  less  than  from  50  to  100  acres. 

Farming  hf  a  Proprietor.  Every  one  is  aware  that  farming 
by  a  proprietor  or  an  amateur  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by 
loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  that  money  would  be 
saved  by  letting  the  lands  to  a  professional  farmer,  and  purchas- 
ing corn,  straw,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  might  be 
required  for  the  carriage  and  saddle  horses  of  the  proprietor. 
Farming,  however,  is  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  interest  to 
a  resident  in  the  country ;  and,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
practices  of  the  art  in  the  district  where  a  country  gentleman 
resides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of 
social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  Farming  and  the  wea- 
ther, are  topics  which  every  countryman  can  discuss,  from  the 
humblest  labourer  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietor.  If  there  are 
any  exceptions,  such  persons  must  be  out  of  the  pale  of  general 
country  society.  Since,  then^  every  person  living  in  the  country 
roust,  of  necessity,  take  some  interest  in  farming,  it  would  seem 
worth  while  for  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  have  an 
opportunity,  to  increase  that  interest  by  farming  themselves.  If 
we  enquire  into  the  habits  of  our  greatest  landed  proprietors, 
while  they  reside  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  farm,  and  to  giving  directions  to  his  bailiff,  hearing 
a  relation  of  his  market  transactions,  and  auditing  his  acoounts. 
When  a  landed  proprietor  has  left  his  country  residence  to 
reside  in  town,  or  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country  or  abroad,  the  weekly  receipt  of  hb  bailiff's  journal  (of 
which  there  are  regular  printed  forms,  on  separate  sheets,  to  be 
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sent  by  post,  and  which,  when  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  form 
a  volume,)  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  enjoyment 
During  the  late  war,  accounts  of  this  kind,  not  only  from  bailiffs, 
but  from  head  gardeners,  foresters,  and  land  stewards,  were 
transmitted  to  such  of  the  heads  of  families  as  held  commissions 
in  the  army,  even  while  they  were  on  the  field  of  action ;  and 
answers  and  directions  were  regularly  returned  by  the  greatest 
generals. 

To  a  citizen  who  has  altogether  retired  from  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  concern,  the  cares  of  a  farm  must  form  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  those  of  the  counting-house,  and  will  amuse  and 
recreate,  without  fatiguing ;  for  no  mistake  can  be  greater,  than 
to  suppose  that  there  is  any  enjoyment  in  retiring  to  the  country  and 
doing  nothing  there.  Every  retired  man  of  business,  who  wishes 
to  be  as  happy  in  the  country  as  he  was  in  town,  must  betake 
himself,  if  his  residence  be  on  a  small  scale,  to  gardening,  and,  if 
it  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  farming  and  planting.  Some  of  the  ope- 
rations of  farming  may  be  recommended  to  a  country  gentleman, 
as  a  substitute  for  hunting  and  shooting.  We  particularly  allude 
to  the  occasional  holding  of  the  plough ;  an  operation  which 
calls  into  moderate  exercise  every  part  of  the  body,  and  which 
also  engages  the  mind  in  keeping  the  furrow  straight.  We 
speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  this  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  farming  operations,  and  one  by  which  a 
maximum  of  exercise  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of 
fatigue.  The  handles  of  the  plough  draw,  as  it  were,  the  ope- 
rator after  it,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  eye  on  two  points, 
seen  through  between  the  pair  of  horses,  occupies  his  attention. 
This  attention,  however,  is  Arly  kept  alive  in  ploughing  with  a 
plough  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  abreast;  for,  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  are  yoked  in  a  line,  the  straightness  of  the  furrow 
does  not  depend  on  the  holder  of  the  plough,  but  on  the  driver 
of  the  horses.  The  holder  of  the  plough,  in  this  latter  case,  is 
little  better  than  a  machine,  and  the  operation,  as  he  performs  it, 
can  no  more  be  compared  to  holding  a  plough  and  pair,  as  prac- 
tised in  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  &c.,  than  the  wooden 
plough  in  Middlesex  can  be  compared  to  the  iron  plough  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  In  short,  the  occupation  of  ploughing  with  two  horses 
is  a  fit  exercise  for  a  gentleman  and  a  philosopher ;  and  we  can 
readily  conceive  the  country  gentlemen  of  Britain,  at  some  future 
time,  substituting  this,  and  other  agricultural  labours,  for  the 
sports  of  the  field.  We  have  known  several  gentlemen  in  Scot- 
land, of  independent  fortunes,  follow  the  plough  a  portion  of 
every  day,  when  they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  wea- 
ther would  permit.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  emigrants 
take  pleasure  in  this  exercise ;  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
the  sons  of  some  of  our  landed  proprietors,  who  now  cultivate 
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their  own  grounds  in  Australia  or  North  America,  are  far  bap* 
pier  in  labouring  in  their  fields  with  their  own  hands,  than  they 
would  have  been  nad  they  remained  at  home,  and  been  compelled 
to  seek  for  occupation  in  mere  amusement. 

Moral  Influence  of  Farming.      It  has  generally  been  thought 
that  the  habit  of  labouring  with  animals,  or  looking  after  them, 
has  a  tendency  to  brutalise,  or  at  least  to  render  coarse,  rather 
than  refined,  farmers  and  their  servants.     This  is,  no  doubt,  to 
a  certain  extent  true,  where  farming  is  pursued  on  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  where  all  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  managed  by  main 
force;   but,  on  the  modern  system  of  farming  and  managing 
animals,  the  whip  and  the  goad  are  no  longer  employed ;  and 
horses,  instead  of  being  broken  in  by  main  force,  undergo  a  simi- 
lar treatment  to  human  beings,  commencing  with  their  earliest 
years,  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  infant  schools.   It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  naode  of  managing  animals  must  require 
quite  a  different  kind  of  masters  from  what  they  have  hitherto  bad; 
and  that,   by  reaction,   the  gentleness  and  humane  treatment 
which  the  man  is  compelled  to  show  the  animal,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  corresponding  effect  in  humanising  himself.    This  mode  of 
treatment  was  first  published   by   William   Skirving,   Esq.,  of 
Strathruddy,  butit  has  only  been  lately  adoptedasasystem,b7some 
of  the  best  Scotch  agriculturists,  and  by  the  trainers  of  cavalry 
horses.  *   When  we  take  this  into  consideration,  and  also  the  benefits 
which  agriculture  is  capable  of  receiving  from  its  operators  pos- 
^ssing  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
and  chemistry,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  readily  allow  that 
farming,  in  all  its  branches,  is  likely  soon  to  become  as  little 
debasing  a  pursuit  as  gardening.  •The  essential  reason  why  the 
English  ploughmen  are,  as  a  body,  so  very  far  inferior  to  the 
labouring  mechanics  is,  that  the  ploughman,  while  he  enjoys 
exuberant  health   and  vigour  of  body,  has  comparatively  no 
mental  exercise,  either  during  his  work  or  during  his  hours  of 
leisure :  the  mechanic,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  much  more 
intellect  even  to  exercise  his  business ;  and,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
from  his  mind  being  comparatively  cultivated,  he  can  amuse  him- 

*  **  The  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  young  horses  is,  to  render  them 
docile ;  ana  the  same  gentle  means  are  now  used  for  that  purpose,  which  are 
found  to  answer  best  in  the  treatment  of  children.  They  are  rendered  miiet 
and  tractable  by  frequently  patting,  handling,  and  rubbing  them,  and  by  taKing 
up  their  feet.  They  are  led  about  the  barrack-vard  to  accustom  them  to  the 
sight  of  mounted  horses,  and  to  the  glitter  of  arms  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  months  afterwards,  they  are  transferred  to  the  riding-«chool  to  be 
trained.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  preferred  by  our  ancestors  for  teaching 
boys  Latin  and  Greek,  was,  to  whip  all  fear  and  shyness  out  of  them ;  but 
kindness  and  common  sense  have  at  last  gained  the  ascendency,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  both  in  boys  and  horses.*'  {Education^  ^c^ 
of  Cavalry  Horses  in  Briiam;  by  Mr,  Marshall,  AssistarU  Surgeon  to  the  lik 
Dragoon  Guards:  in  the  Edm,  Med,  and  'Surg.  Journal,  for  1838.) 
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self  with  books.     His  mind,  in  fact,  gets  so  strong  from  constant 
exercise,  that  it  is  continuallj  craving  for  food. 

We  have  made  this  digression  in  favour  of  farming,  because 
the  pursuit  ranks  high,  in  our  estimation,  as  a  source  of  useful 
occupation  to  emigrants,  and  to  proprietors  who  farm  their  own 
lands;  and  also  as  a  source  of  heidtbful  recreation  and  rational 
interest  to  the  retired  citizen  who  possesses  what  we  have  called  a 
first-rate  suburban  residence. 

Situation  of  the  Farm.  The  part  of  a  first-rate  suburban  resi- 
dence which  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  farm  will  be  most  conve- 
niently situated  when  it  adjoins  the  park  on  one  side,  and  when 
the  farm  buildings  are  placed  centrally  to  the  lands,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  .tar  from  the  mansion  and  ofiices.  However,  in 
amateur  farming,  when  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  no  great  objec- 
tion to  the  fields  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough  lying  round 
the  park,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  In  many  cases, 
particularly  where  the  park  is  large,  and  the  soil  a  loam  that 
admits  of  being  readily  converted  from  arable  land  to  pasture, 
and  the  contrary,  a  part  of  the  park  may  be  kept  under  the 
plough.  This  part  should  lie  towards  the  confines  of  the  park, 
and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  by  breaking  up  a 
fresh  surface,  and  laying  down  in  pasture  what  had  been  for 
some  few  years  under  the  plough.  In  short,  all  the  park, 
except  twenty  or  thirty  acres  adjoining  the  bouse,  pleasure- 
grounds,  domestic  offices,  kitchen-garden,  &c.,  may  be  subjected, 
in  turn,  to  the  convertible  husbandry;  and,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be  so  wherever  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  object  is  to  create  as 
great  an  interest  as  possible  within  the  park.  Some  inconve- 
nience may  result  from  the  single  trees  and  small  groups  scattered 
over  the  park,  impeding  the  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, &c«,  when  that  portion  of  the  park  is  in  aration ;  but 
these  inconveniences  are  unavoidable:  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  object  of  this  kind  of  farming  is  not  mere  profit,  but 
recreation,  combined  with  useful  produce,  as  well  as  with  pictu«> 
resque  beauty.  In  order  neither  to  injure  the  trees,  nor  to  culti- 
vate any  portion  of  the  surface  that  will  not  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop,  it  is  advisable  to  leave,  untouched  by  the  plough,  a 
circle  of  turf  round  each  tree  or  small  group,  of  a  diameter  3  or 
4  feet  greater  than  the  spread  of  the  branches.  Round  the  mar- 
gin of  larger  masses,  and  also  along  the  margin  of  the  boundary 
plantation,  there  ought  to  be  a  border  of  turf  10  or  12  feet  wide, 
that  is,  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  driving  a  carriage  along  it ; 
which  will  at  once  be  convenient  for  farm  operations,  such  as 
carting  out  manure,  carting  home  produce,  &c.,  and  serve  as  a 
drive,  or  a  place  for  riding  in,  for  the  proprietor  and  his  family, 
to  survey  the  farm.  It  is  the  existence  of  green  drives  of  this 
kind  round  the  fields,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
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hedges,  and  in  groups  and  masses,  which  constitute  what  is  called 
ajerme  omee;  and,  when  these  margins  are  mown,  and  the  hedges 
and  plantations  Uiat  accompany  them  are  planted  or  varied 
with  rare  or  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment produced  by  a  Farm  may  be  considered  as  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

The  Kind  of  Farmings  or  of  field  culture,  that  will  be  commooly 
adopted  in  the  suburban  park  farm,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
of  the  ordinary  description,  such  as  raisinff  oats  for  the  car- 
riage horses,  and  straw  for  littering  them  and  the  cows ;  raising 
clover,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  or  tares,  according  to  the  soil  and  sob- 
soil,  for  the  cows  and  the  farm  horses ;  raising  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  other  root  crops,  for  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  partly  for  use  in 
the  house ;  and  sometimes  raising  buckwheat,  for  the  nourishment 
of  game,  &c.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  however,  where  the 
object  is  chiefly  recreation,  that  some  of  the  kinds  of  fanning 
peculiar  to  different  districts  of  country  may  be  adopted,  to 
increase  the  interest  of  a  ferme  omie.  For  example,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  were  suitable,  the  hop  culture  might  be  adopted; 
or  apple,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  or  filbert  orchards  might  be 
introduced.  A  willow-^ound  would  be  suitable  for  some  situa- 
tions; and  a  coppice  of  ash  trees  for  walkingsticks,  crate- ware, 
or  hop-poles,  for  others;  and  so  on.  Near  large  towns,  the 
raising  of  garden  crops  and  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  strawberries,  8&c.,  will  form  a  source  of 
interest  for  the  cultivator  of  Xh^  ferme  cmSe,  and  one  which,  in 
some  cases,  may  afford  a  little  profit.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  peculiar  crops  may  be  grown ;  such  as  madder,  woad,  and 
other  plants  for  dyeing ;  liquorice,  rhubarb,  poppy,  and  other 
plants  for  druggists  and  apothecaries ;  and  a  very  general  source 
of  interest,  and  occasionally  of  profit,  is  the  raising  of  seeds  for 
the  field,  such  as  those  of  mangold  wurtzel,  turnip,  &c*;  or  for 
the  garden,  such  as  those  of  peas  and  other  pulse,  carrots, 
onions,  &c.  We  mention  these  crops,  to  show  the  endless  source 
of  interest,  and  the  constant  occupation,  which  k  ferme  omie  is 
calculated  to  afford  to  an  amateur  who  will  devote  his  chief 
energies  to  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to 
state  that,  where  only  a  little  attention  can  be  given,  and  where 
farming  is  not  wanted  as  a  profitable  occupation,  the  commonest 
kind  ot  produce  in  the  given  neighbourhood  is  the  best,  as  it  can 
be  raised  with  least  trouble,  and  may  be  entirely  directed  by  a 
local  bailiff,  or,  if  very  small,  by  a  single  ploughman. 

The  Farm  JSuiUtings  for  a  house  or  park  farm,  or  for  a  feme 
amie^  should,  if  possible,  be  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
stable-court  of  the  mansion ;  partly  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  readily  supplied  with  hay,  corn,  &c.,  firom  the  former;  and 
ptirtly  that  they  may  be  more  readily  inspected  by  the  master. 
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The  buildings  which  are  to  compose  the  farmery  will  depend 
on  the  kind  oF  farming  to  be  carried  on ;  but  as,  in  almost  every 
case,  there  roust  be  a  portion  of  the  farm  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  the  straw  for  litter;  so,  in  every  home 
farmery,  a  barn  will  be  required.  Where  the  extent  of  the  lands 
under  the  plough  at  any  one  time  does  not  exceed  20  or  30 
acres,  a  threshing-machine  is  scarcely  necessary ;  but,  above  that 
quantity,  it  will  be  found  a  source  of  both  convenience  and 
profit.  The  barn  should  generally  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
farm-yard ;  and,  if  threshing  with  the  flail  be  adopted,  it  should 
be  at  least  20  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  long,  with  the  side  walls  10 
or  12  feet  high,  and  open  to  the  roof.  Where  a  threshing- 
machine  is  introduced,  the  side  walls  require  to  be  higher.  The 
stables  and  cow-houses  may  be  arranged  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  barn ;  and  there  may  be  a  cart-shed  on  one  side,  with  a 
granary  over,  and  piggeries  on  the  other,  which,  with  a  root- 
house,  and  a  boiling-house  for  preparing  food,  may  complete 
three  sides  of  a  square,  or  parallelogram,  which  should  be  open  to 
the  south.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in  this  work  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  farm  buildings;  and  we  must  therefore  refer 
the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  to  our 
Efuyclopadia  of  Ckjitage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture, 

It  is  only  necessary  farther  to  observe,  that,  when  a  proprietor 
intends  to  cultivate  a  farm  on  his  own  account,  if  he  is  not 
master  of  the  subject  himself,  he  must  necessarily  commit  the 
management  of  it  to  a  bailiiF.  Now,  of  this  class  of  servants 
there  are  three  kinds,  very  distinct :  one  is  the  local  bailiff,  who 
knows  only  the  farming  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  since  his  infancy,  and  who  is,  in  general,  wholly 
unwilling,  and  indeed  incompetent  from  ignorance,  to  intro- 
duce any  kind  of  improvement ;  another  is  the  Scotch  bailiff, 
who,  in  general,  is  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Scotch  farming, 
that  he  can  see  nothing  good  in  that  of  any  other  country ;  and 
the  third  is  what  may  be  called  the  reasonable  bailiff,  who  is  gene- 
rally an  Englishman  of  some  education  and  reading,  who  has 
seen  and  practised  farming  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or 
who  has  only  seen  the  farming  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  who 
reads  extensively  on  the  subject.  In  most  cases,  unless  the  pro- 
prietor understand  farming  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  become  his 
own  bailiff,  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  content  himself  with  a 
bailiff  of  the  first  kind ;  because  a  better  kind  of  bailiff  must 
necessarily  require  a  higher  salary  than  the  kind  of  small  home 
farm  which  we  contemplate  can  afford.  Where  there  is  a 
farm  of  SCO  or  400  acres,  then  it  may  be  worth  while,  according 
to  the  soil  and  situation,  to  employ  a  Scotch  or  Northumbrian 
bailiff,  even  in  preference  to  what  we  have  called  a  reasonable 
bailiff;  because  the  north  countryman  will  have  had  the  advan« 
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tages  of  experience  among  the  experienced :  whereas  the  rea- 
sonable bailiiFmay  only  have  had  the  experience  of  a  novice; 
that  is,  what  he  has  experienced  himself  when  he  has  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  effect  what  he  has  learned  from  books.  We  repeat, 
however,  that,  in  the  case  of  small  farms  of  20  or  30  acres, 
attached  to  suburban  residences  not  exceeding  100  or  150 
acres  in  extent,  the  proprietors  ought  to  become  their  own 
principal  bailiffs,  and  to  employ  local  working  men  under 
them. 

The  preliminary  observations  which  we  have  eiven  with  the 
two  preceding  subsections  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case 
before  us;  and,  as  they  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
anything  further  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  we  shall 
now  proceed  at  once  to  our  examples.. 

Wimbledon  House,  Surrey^  the  property  of  Mrs.  MarryaUj 
F.H.S.  {fgs.  258.  to  274.)-  — This  estate,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  was  laid  out  for  him 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  consists  of  about  100  acres 
of  table-land,  slightly  varied  on  the  surface,  not  by  undulatioos, 
bold  swells,  deep  valleys,  or  precipitous  declivities,  but  by  uncon- 
nected hollows,  or  large  gullies,  of  little  beauty  in  themselves, 
but  capable  of  producing  considerable  effect  when  filled  with 
water,  as  the  principal  one  now  is.  In  a  word,  the  grounds  at 
Wimbledon  House  have  naturally  little  to  recommend  them, 
beyond  their  extent,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  falling  in  a 
gradual  manner  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  so  as  to  dis- 
play from  that  front  an  interesting  view  of  the  distant  caontq* 
The  chief  merit  of  the  place,  as  a  suburban  residence,  consists  in 
its  completeness,  the  whole  lying  compactly  within  a  ring  fences 
and  there  being  a  most  commodious  mansion,  with  complete 
domestic  offices,  a  park,  a  farm  (including  a  dairy  and  a  poul- 
try-yard), a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  flower-garden ;  the  latter,  per- 
haps, unrivalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants  that  it  contains. 

Mrs.  M  arryatt  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  flowers, 
and  especially  of  such  as  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  make  a  display 
in  the  flower-garden.  She  also  maintains  a  good  collection 
of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants;  and  many  of  these,  as  well 
as  hardy  plants,  have  flowered  at  Wimbledon  House  for  the  &^ 
time  in  England,  as  the  botanical  periodicals  for  the  last  twenty 
years  bear  ample  witness.  In  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  Mrs.  Mar- 
ryatt's  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Palliser,  made  an  extensive  tour  on 
the  Continent,  whence  (and  more  especially  from  Italy  and  tbe 
Alps)  she  sent  home  a  great  many  species  which  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  Britain.  The  names  of  soffl^ 
of  these  plants,  and  also  of  new  fruits  introduced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Palliser,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  voL  x.,  forl83^ 
p.  340.     Among  the  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  green-house 
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plants  which  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Wimbledon,  is 
the  Tacsbnia  pinnatistipula,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  at  the 
same  time  singular,  of  climbine  shrubs.  Mrs.  Marryatt  is  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  assisting 
their  exhibitions,  at  all  seasons,  by  sending  plants;  and,  indeed, 
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there  are  few  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  Society  commenced  this  mode  of  encouraging  gardening,  in 
which  Mrs.  Marryatt,  or  her  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  has  not 
obtained  a  medal. 

The  park  at  Wimbledon  House  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  been  planted  with  much  taste ;  but  there  are  some  fine 
old  trees  in  it,  near  the  house,  especially  evergreen  oaks.  The 
pieces  of  water  do  not  form  agreeable  shapes  on  paper,  bat,  in 
the  reality,  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  and  with  their  outlines 
more  or  less  disguised  by  trees,  the  effect  is  good,  particulariy 
that  of  the  principal  one,  seven  acres  in  extent,  as  seen  from  the 
house.  Fig.  258.  shows  a  portion  of  this  piece  of  water,  look- 
ing towards  the  house.  Beyond  a  certain  size,  the  form  of  a 
piece  of  water  is  of  little  consequence;  but,  when  it  is  so  sii»ll 
as  to  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by  a  spectator  at  do 
great  distance  from  it,  then,  in  order  to  please,  it  must  be  of  an 
agreeable  shape. 

What  constitutes  an  agreeable  Shape  in  a  Lake^  Pondy  or  Piitt 
of  still  Water  f  To  this  question  we  answer,  that  whatever  consti- 
tutes an  agreeable  shape  on  level  ground  or  lawn,  or  on  any  other 
flat  surface,  will  look  equally  well  in  water. 

A  shape,  whether  of  smooth  lawn  or  still  water,  to  be  agree- 
able, must  be  such  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  eye 
and  the  mind  at  a  single  glance ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  general 
form  must  be  simple.  It  may  be  an  oval  or  a  circle,  or  it  may 
be  some  form  in  which  the  length  and  breadth  are  more  conspi- 
cuous elements  than  the  sinuosities  of  the  margin,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  the  whole  will  always  produce  its  full  effect  before 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  parts*  These  may  be  considered  as 
fundamental  principles ;  and,  in  applying  them  to  the  different 
styles  in  which  water  is  formed,  or  surfaces  of  lawn  surrounded 
by  trees  or  shrubs,  the  characteristics  of  these  styles  readily  come 
to  our  assistance.  For  example,  in  forming  a  piece  of  water  in 
the  geometric  style,  the  outline  must  be  composed  of  either 
straight  or  regularly  curved  lines.  The  general  form  may  be  a 
square,  an  octagon,  or  a  parallelogram,  and  this  general  form  is 
that  which  will  produce  the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator ;  but  the  margin  of  the  geometrical  figure  may  be  com- 
posed of  numerous  segments  or  tangents,  so  as  to  form  an  intri- 
cate oudine,  which  will  afford  amusement  to  the  spectator  when 
he  approaches  near  enough  to  the  figure  to  examine  it  in  detail 
If  we  form  a  piece  of  water  in  imitation  of  the  ponds  and  lakef 
of  nature,  in  what  is  called  the  picturesque  manner,  we  most 
still  begin  by  some  simple  form,  and  trust  to  this  for  the 
general  impression.  This  being  firmly  established,  the  margin 
may  be  varied  by  prominences  and  recesses,  and  trees  and  shrubs? 
to  any  extent  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  efiect  of  the  figuf^ 
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as  a  whole.  IF  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  formed  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  the  same  general  principles  are  followed ;  but,  as  all  the 
details  of  the  margin  reauire  to  be  comparatively  distinct,  and  all 
to  appear  decidedly  artificial,  greater  care  is  requisite  to  combine 
regularity,  uniformity,  or  symmetry,  with  variety. 

In  modern  gardening,  a  long  winding  canal  of  still  water  is 
frequendy  the  most  effective  form  in  which  that  element  can  be 
introduced;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  good  an  imitation  of  a  river  in 
a  tame  country,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  take  place  where  long  reaches  of  it  are  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  eye,  as  at  Oatlands ;  or  where  it  is 
seen  only  in  successional  portions,  by  a  spectator  walking  near  it^ 
and  the  walk  being  of  considerable  length,  as  at  Esher.  Most 
commonly  such  canals  are  near  the  eye,  vary  considerably  in 
width,  and  are  generally  contracted  towards  both  extremities,  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  that  they  are 
only  ponds.  Pieces  of  water  of  this  kind  are  frequently  of  such 
a  length  as  not  to  be  seen  all  at  once,  but  in  succession ;  and  as, 
from  the  irregularity  of  their  width,  they  can  never,  when  so  seen, 
be  mistaken  for  a  river,  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  winding  lake ;  which, 
being  seen  in  successive  portions,  each  of  these  ought  to  have  an 
^reeable  shape.  These  shapes  are  produced  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  viz.,  of  displaying  some  obvious  figure  as  a 
whole,  and  concealing  the  water  altogether  by  wood  wherever  the 
desired  form  is  interbred  with  by  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake 
or  canal  approaching,  or  seeming  to  approach,  each  other  too 
nearly.  When  a  winding  sheet  of  water  is  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once,  then  all  that  can  be  done 
is,  to  cause  it  to  wind  agreeably,  either  by  directing  its  bends  in 
a  manner  more  or  less  regular  or  symmetrical,  or  by  creating  an 
obvious  allusion  to  some  recognised  figure.  Thus,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  winding  may  be  to  produce  a  crescent-like  form; 
or  it  may  be  serpentine ;  or  there  may  be  one  conspicuous  bend 
in  some  regular  form,  and  the  subordinate  bends  may  be  com- 
paratively indistinct.  The  safe  guide  in  this  case  is,  the  principle 
already  laid  down,  of  producing  some  form  which  may  take  the 
lead,  and  be  recognised  at  once ;  and  trusting  for  variety  to  the 
subordinate  forms,  and  to  the  details. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  piece  of  water  without 
an  outlet,  or  as  a  lake  from  which  there  does  not  issue  a  brook ; 
so,  in  landscape-gardening,  no  piece  of  still  water  ought  to  be 
formed,  in  which  there  is  not  some  point  indicated,  which  the 
brook  might  be  supposed  to  flow  from.  In  the  geometrical  style 
of  forming  pieces  of  water,  the  brook  is  represented  by  a  formal 
cascade ;  and,  in  natural-looking  shapes,  there  is  commonly  also  a 
cascade,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  the  way  of  outlet ;  or,  if 
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there  is  not,  a  portion  of  the  margin,  in  what  is  decidedly  the 
]oweEt  part  of  the  general  surface  of  Uie  gronnd,  on^  to  be  tao- 
cealed  bj  trees,  or  by  an  island,  so  as  to  leave  the  spectator  roiMn 
to  suppose  that  there  is  an  outlet  in  the  proper  place.  Most  lakes 
are  also  supplied  by  brooks ;  and,  for  this  reason,  in  all  irnhs- 
tions  of  them,  whether  gardenesque  or  picturesque,  there  oogbt 
to  be  an  indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  brook  or  rill  exponib 
into  a  lake,  as  well  as  of  that  where  it  contracts  again  into  a 
brook.  Where  a  rill  or  small  stream  runs  through  a  narro* 
valley,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  succession  of  dams  are  formed 
across  the  valley,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of  ponds; 
and  when  the  dams  are  not  disguised  by  wood,  and  the  margini 
properly  varied,  this  is  one  of  the  most  formal  and  unartistical 
appearances  which  artificial  water  can  be  made  to  produce.  In 
valleys  which  are  nearly  flat,  pcHids  formed  by  throwing  dams 
across  are  more  easily  managed;  but  even  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  dam  b  frequently  left  naked,  and  the  margin  of  the  water 
unbroken  by  trees  or  islands. 
Fig,  259.  shows  two  ponds  which  existed  some  years  ago  ins 


valley  at  Lyne  Grove,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey ;  aod  J^.  260.  shows 
the  manner  in  which  we  propose]  to  reduce  both  pieces  to  the 
same  level,  to  vary  the  margin  by  islands,  aod  to  form  a  cascade 
vt  a  in  J^.  260. ;  where  also  a  hydraulic  ram  might  be  erected  for 
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farciog  up  the  water  to  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  dwelling- 
house. 

Notwithstanding  this  digression  on  the  forms  of  artificial  water, 
yet  that  element  is  so  great  an  addition  to  landscape,  that,  where 
it  has  a  clear  surface,  and  is  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  receive  a 
breadth  of  light,  it  is  admissible  in  almost  any  shape ;  and  this  is 
exemplified  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  pieces  of  water  in 
Wimbledon  Park,  than  which  none  were  ever  formed  of  less 
artistical  shapes. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan,  J^.  261. 
a.  The  entrance  lodge, 
i.  The  entrance  portico  to  the  manaion. 
c.  The  kitchen-court.  d.  The  itable-court. 

e.  The  laundry,  and  brewhouie,  court.  /,  The  dryin^fround. 

g.  The  greeo-nouse,  with  a  summer-hoiwe  at  uie  back. 
h.  Paddock,  containing  an  ancient  building,  formerly  a  mill  Tor  rtusing  water, 

surrounded  bj  a  maSB  of  plantation. 
i,  Flower-garden.  j.  Kitchen-garden.  h,  Poultry-jard. 

I,  Farm  buildingt.  u>,  RIck-yard.  fi,  Arable  land. 

D,  Paddock,  wiUi  a  beautiful  architectural  grotto  at  p  (fonned  by  Buihell,  who 

constructed  the  grottoes  at  Oatlandt,  Pain's  Hill,  and  other  places),  and 

another  ornamental  building  at  q. 
r,  Oiier-ground. 
J,  Island  and  ruin;  the  latter  used  as  a  Catholic  chapel  by  the  Prince  de 

Cond£,  who  reuded  at  Wimbledon  House  before  it  was  purchased  by  the 

late  Joseph  Marryatt,  Esq. 
(,  Wilderness,  and  fisb-siews.  u.  Open  grove  of  ancient  trees. 
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t>  v  o.  Wire  ffence,  B^>anting  the  pleasure-grounil  and  mown  grass  from  the  park. 

«t,  Hunlle  fence,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  paA. 

X  X,  I^sh~pontU.  y,  DrinkinK-pond. 

I,  Well,  near  which  is  a  hydraulic  ram,  which,  put  in  motion  by  the  waste 
of  the  upper  piece  of  water  in  its  course  to  the  lovrer  piece,  forces  a  aoppljr 
to  the  roof  ofthe  manaion,  and  to  the  sheds  of  the  faot-housea 
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Fig.  362.  is  a  geometrical  sec- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  bird's- 
eye  view  of  tbe  park,  looking 
to  the  west. 

Fig.  263.  is  a  section  and 
bird's-eye  view,  taken  on  the 
same  line,  looking  to  the  east. 

Fig.  264.  is  a  section  and 
bird's-eye  view,  looking  to 
the  north-east. 

Fig.  S6S.  is  a  secUon  and 

view,  looking  to  the  south-west, 

and  showing  tbe  front  of  the 

house.     It   will  be  observed 

»  from  tbelinesindicatingwalks, 

0  that  there  is  one  which  makes 

1  tbe  entire  circuit  of  the  resi- 
dence,  besides   several  cross 

t  walks.  It  will  also  be  observed 

I  that  the  carriage  commuuica- 

I  tion  between   the    farm-yard 

^  and  the  suble  offices  at  tbe 

{  house  is  by  the  public  road, 

'^  though  there  is  a  private  car- 

J  riage  rood,  in  a  more  direct 

I  line,  through  tbe  mill  paddock. 

K  Fig.  26a.  p.  642,  643.  is  a 

i  ground  plan  of  the  flower- 

garden    and    kitchen-garden 
on  a  larger  scale. 
)  a.  The  entrance  to  the  flower.gBrdeii 

{  from  the  house,  through  the  av^ 

SnueA;  thedoorway of thegardea 
exhibitilig  a  rustic  arch,  aa  shown 
B  in  the  aketch  Ag.  367.     From  the 

?  point  6,  a  walkbrancbes  offthrough 

I  the  mill-paildock  to  the  entrance 

J  front  of  the  house,  so  that  persons 

I  may  come  and  go  to  the  gardens 

I  wiUiout  going  through  the  nouse. 

b.  Elm  tree  avenue,  decorated,  during 
summer,  with  a  row  of  China 
vases,  placed  at  recular  distances 
along  each  side  of  the  gravel  walk, 
and  each  containingacboice  flower. 

c,  A  superstructure  of  rustic^ork, 
with  an  elevated  rustic  vase  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  bj  beds, 
with  borders  of  rustic- work.  The 
circumference  consists  of  an  ar- 

■        cade,  connected    by    a    column 
clothed  with  creepers  in  the  centre. 
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by  garlands  of  creep- 
ers Mined  round 
chtuDB ;  and  having  at 
a  distance  the  appea> 
ance  shown  io/^.  270. 
d,  P(Xid,with  a  fountain 
in  the  centre,  contain- 
ing num  erou  s  aquatics 
of  different  species, 
and  surrounded  by 
rockwork  ai  shown 
\Djig.2ia.  r.  Marble 
basin  and  fountain. 

ft  Bower  of  trelliswork. 

g.  Elevated  platform, 
ornamented  on  the 
side  next  the  flower- 
garden  with  a  screen 
of  rustic-work,  and 
witb  rustic  vases  filled 
with  flowers. 

h.  Arcade,  covered  with 
creepers. 

)  I,  Conservative  wall,  < 
on  which  are  many  , 
very  interesting  exo-  ■■ 
tic  shrubs.  \ 

k  k.  Plant-houses,  with  ; 
rockwork     in     front  [ 


house  (')  is  a  green- 
houae,  and  those 
to  the  right  are 
•lao  green  •  bouses, 
while  those  to  tfae 
lefl  are  hot-houses. 
At  the  back  of  onr 
end  of  the  central 
green-house  is  a  door, 
which  opens  to  the 
private  or  reserve 
court  («),  in  which 
there  is  a  pela^o- 
nium-house,  with  a 
range  of  pits  along 
the  front,  for  Cape 
bulbs ;  and  in  tfae  in- 
terior of  the  court  are 
various  other  pits  and 


_l 


n.  Large  reserve-ground,  surrounded  by  the  potting  and  working  sheds,  tool- 

houses,  seed-room,  men's  room,  &c. 
*,  Farm-yard,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  'v\JSg-  *'•■ 
P,  Poultry-yard, 

9,  House  of  the  gardeiter  and  general  manager.  r.  Bam, 

t.  Yard  for  rubbish,  pea-sticks,  &c. 
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J,  PiDC'pita  in  the 
kitchen-garden. 

M  II,  Part  of  the  pri- 
vate road  from  tbe 
mill-pad  docJc  to  the 
iarm-ysTd,  riclt- 
yard,  and  srabie 
field;    and   which 

aveoue,  near  the 
entrance  to  the 
flower^arden:  but 
this  road  being 
little  used,Bnil  that 
only  early  in  the 
morning,  no  per- 
ceptible marks  of 

elm  avenue.  Tbia 
avenue  having  « 
wire  fence  on  both 
■idei,   a    gate    is 

Silaced  in  each 
ence,  one  opposite 
the  other ;  and 
these  gates  are 
opened    whenever 

V,  East  entrance  to 
the  flower-garden. 
w,  Road  from  Wim- 
bledon to  London, 
r,  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon.      y.   Upper 
park,  or  lawn. 
2,  North  park,  adjoin- 
ing    the     arable 
ground, 

i^^.  266.  shows 
the  ground  plan 
of  the  farm-f  ar<l 
and  poultry-yard, 
and  also  of  the 
range  of  plant- 
houses,  on  a 
larger  scale  than 
in  the  preceding 
plan. 

a,  Orchideous  house, 

b.  Plant  stove. 
c,  d,  and  r,  Green-houses,  with  vines  trained  under  the  rafters. 

f.  Aviary.  g.  Working-shed.  *  A,  Furnaces. 

t  Situation  of  tbe  cistern  on  tbe  top  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  ,treen-ho^. 
to  which  water  is  raised  by  the  hydraulic  ram,  mentioned  m  p.  634.  j 
whence,  it  is  conducted  to  the  diflertnt  plan^hous«•,  and  to  the  fountams 
in  the  open  garden,  by  pipes. 
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j.  Reserve-yard  and  working-ground. 

Jk,  Reserve-ground  for  plants  in  pots.  I,  Coal-shed.  m,  Tool-shed. 

n.  Pot-shed.  o,  Man's  room.  p.  Seed-room. 

q.  Carpenter's  shop.  r,  Bam.  1 1,  Pits  for  Cape  bulbs. 

/,  Pelairgonium  house.  u.  Enclosed  yard.  v.  Liquid  manure  tank. 

w.  Granary,  supported  on  stone  pillars,  with  caps  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 

rats  and  mice.  x.  Open  yard. 

y.  Cattle-shed,  with  fodder-rack.  2,  Pump  and  drinkiDg^rougfa. 

1,  Cow-house.  2,  Calf-pen.  3,  Piffsties. 

4,  Open  cattle-shed,  with  fodder-racks.  In  the  back  wall  there  u  an  openii^ 
with  a  shutter,  to  allow  fowls  to  pass  through  from  the  poultry-yara,  so  as 
to  pick  up  what  food  they  can,  in  the  cattle-yard. 

5,  Stable  for  cart-horses. 

6,  Hay-room,  and  place  for  cutting  straw  into  chaff. 

7,  Pigsty,  near  which  there  is  a  privy  for  the  farm  servants. 

8,  Yard  for  ducks,  enclosed  by  trelliswork. 

9,  Oval  pond,  paved  with  bricK,  into  which  is  thrown  the  food  for  the  ducki. 

10,  Houses  for  the  ducks.  11,  Poultry  yard. 

12,  Stone  basin,  to  contain  water  for  the  poultry. 

13,  Laying-house  for  common  fowls.  14,  Laying-house  for  hen-turk^a. 

15,  Oeneiul  fattening-house.  In  this  house,  common  fowls,  turkejs,  and 
ducks,  are  all  kept  loose,  and  fattened  together.  It  is  found  that  this  mode 
contributes  generally  to  their  fattening  ;  because,  whenever  one  bird  goes  to 
eat,  the  others  are  stimulated  to  imitate  it. 

16,  Place  for  fattening  quarrelsome  fowls,  one  fowl  being  fattened  in  it  at  a 
time. 

17,  Rabbit»hou8e,  in  which  the  rabbits  are  kept  in  hutches. 

18,  Turtle-doves,  formerly  k^t  for  ornament  in  a  building  at  one  end  of  the 
ranee  of  hot-houses,  but  the  space  is  now  occupied  with  a  house  for 
Orchfdeae. 
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Snlnnia  to  Mf  n«Hri(arri«  of  fFtetMM  Omk 

19,  House  for  pheasantaj  which  are  bred  here,  md  aftemardi  turned  into  the 

20,  Pigeons.  These  have  their  principal  entrance  in  the  roof,  and  have 
alwaji  a  salt-cake  placed  on  the  floor. 

21,  Fowls'  roosting-Jioute.  Here  the  fowls  roost  on  horizontal  strips  of 
board,  about  2  in.  on  the  aide,  end  raised,  *o  as  to  forni  a  slope,  from  the 
floor  in  the  front  of  the  house,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  in  the  manner 
of  a  green-house  stage.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the 
fowls,  and  to  prevent  them  from  dirtying  one  another  when  at  roost. 

SS,  Rgatiea. 

23,  Covered  way  to  the  poultry-houses,  paved  with  Dutch  clinkers,  as  are  all 

the  houses  in  this  yard.  84,  Entrance  to  the  lann-yard. 

£5,  Kitchen-garden. 

26,  Flower-garden,  of  which  a  general  view,  showing  the  main  walk  and  the 
plant-houses,  is  given  in  J!g,  £69. ;  and  views  of  the  entrance,  rustic 
Btnicture,  and  fountain,  inj%i.  267, 870.  273.  87,  Park. 

Fig.  271.  in  p.  646.  shows  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  domestic  offices. 

There  are  several  other  minor  conveniences  in  this  and  the 
three  preceding  plans,  such  as  water-closets,  &c.,  which  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  particularise ;  and  in  the  plan  j^. 
261.  there  are  several  rustic  seats,  benches,  and  resting-places, 
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whicn  have  not  been  noticed.     There  is  also  a  reserve  ice-bowe 
near  the  head  of  the  upper  lake. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  eeneral  efiect  of  the  park 
and  garden  scenery  of  Wimbledon  House,  and  to  a%rd  wme 
relief  to  the  reader  after  the  fatigue  of  perusing  so  many  detail^ 
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we  shall  briefl;  notice  the  general  impressions  the  scenery  made 
on  us  when  we  first  saw  the  place  some  years  asn. 

Passing  throngh  the  entrance  hall  and  the  saloon  to  the  gravel 
walk  on  the  lawn  frotitf  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  presents 

TT  a 
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itself;  consisting  of  p&rk  scenery  in  the  foregrount],  enUvened  witfa 
a  fine  piece  of  water  (seej%.  272.  )>  and  witna  rich,  verdant,  UOK 
country  in  the  extreme  distance.  Among  the  trees  in  the  faA  are 
some  fine  old  oaks  and  beeches,  some  very  iorae  evei^pven  oaks, 
and  several  large  pines,  firs,  and  cedars.  The  stranger,  if  ^' 
proceeds  along  the  gravel  walk  to  the  left,  will  fiod  it  1m1  him  to 
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an  ancient  green-house,  or  orangery,  and  thence  to  the  flower- 
garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  farmery,  and  the  farm.  If,  on 
tJie  contrary,  he  walks  to  the  right,  he  will  pass  through  a  variety 
of  scenery,  at  first  highly  polished,  with  a  smoothly  mown  lawn, 
and  afterwards  of  a  more  rustic  description  ;  till,  having  walked 
upwards  of  a  mile,  he  arrives  at  the  flower-garden,  kitchen- 
T  T  3 
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a.  Entrance  hall,   with   semicircolar 
portico. 

b.  Saloon,  divided  by  columna  into  three  cob- 
partments,  and  haviqg  a  fin^ilaoe  at  evb 
end.  In  the  centre,  a  window  ops, 
under  a  portico,  to  the  lawn. 

Cg  Drawingroom.  </,  Dining-noa 

r,  Anteroom  to  the  dining-room. 

ff  Anteroom  to  the  dramigrocMn. 

g  f.  Passages  and  prindparstaircases. 

A,  Break&st-room.  •,  Store-doieL 

k.  Anteroom  to  the  conservatory. 

I,  Conservatonr ;  the  front  architectorsl,  tf^ 
the  roof  or  glass,  so  that  the  plants  is  it 
thrive  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

m,  Billiard-room.        n.  Study. 

0,  Cabbet.       p.  Library. 

q.  Bath-room.  .r,  Butler's  pantn. 

#,  Housekeeper's  room. 

/,  Servants'  hall.  «,  StilWwB. 

9,  Cook's  pantry.  «r.  Larder. 

jr.  Kitchen,  ^,  ScoDert. 

z  s,  Four-stalled  stables. 

1,  Harness-room.        2  2,  Goacb-housei. 
3,  Three-stalled  stable,  with  coachman's  rooa 

over.  4^  Duiy-pit 

5,  Washhouse,  with  laundry  over. 

6,  Cistern,  supplied  with  water  by  the  cngise 
in  the  mill  paddock.        7,  Dryiiig^froao^ 

8,  Brewhouse.        9,  Ice-ceUar. 

10,  Dairy.  1 1,  Dog^ennel.  12,  Boctk- 
loom.  IS^Dust^Nns.  li,Co^ 
wood«  female  servants'  prhries,  and  ocbcr 
conveniences.  15^  Ktcben-oouit 

16,  Chaise-house.         17, 18,  Coacb-hoose*. 
and  man-servants*  privy  aiQoiiiing. 
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garden,  Slc,  last,  instead  of  firsL  We  took  the  right-hand 
walk  from  the  house,  and,  passing  along  it,  the  first  remarkable 
objects  which  struck  us  in  the  foreground  were  some  very  large 
evergreen  oaks,  with  trunks  2^  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  right 
was  a  rural  fruit-garden,  planted  with  the  common  summer 
T  T  ♦ 
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fruits,  such  as  the  cherry,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry, 
&C.,  for  the  indulgence  of  the  youn^  people,  who  were  allowed  to 

feather  them  here  for  themselves.     This  may  be  called  a  children's 
ruit-garden;   and  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  amiable 
features,  next  to  children's  gardens  (that  is,  gardens  which  they 
are  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  themselves),  that  can  be  formed  in  i 
suburban  residence.     Near  this  rural  fruit-garden  was  a  garden 
for  British  plants,  managed  solely  by  Miss  Marryatt;  andbeade 
it   was  a   dell    filled  with    rhododendrons,    which,    from  the 
moistness  and  shadiness  of  the  spot,  had  attained  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  were  growing  with  great  luxuriance.     Adjoining  the 
evergreen  oaks  was  a  large  cork  tree,  a  very  fine  Zrigustrum 
Idcidum,  gigantic  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  a  large  red 
cedar,  a  imododendron  p6nticum  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  and  immense  masses  of   ivy   supported  on 
pollard  oaks,  which  looked  like  some  strange  kind  of  evergreen 
tree ;  and,  farther  on,  were  several  lofty  silver  firs.     Passing 
through  a  small  wicket  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates  the 
pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  but  still  following  the  walk,  we 
found  ourselves  in  comparatively  open  scenery ;  and,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  tolerably  clear,  we  observed  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  the  extreme  distance.     From 
some  points  of  view,  Wimbledon  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer, 
which  borders  Wimbledon  House  on  two  sides,  contributes  to 
the  efiect  of  the  scenery  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  latter, 
more  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  and, 
in  one  part,  the  windings  of  the  Thames  itself  are  seen  firom 
a  seat  under  an  immense  beech  tree,  one  branch  of  which  mea- 
sured, in  1829,  75  ft  in  length.     Passing  through  a  rustic  gate, 
we  arrived  at  a  spacious  ivy-covered  summer-house,  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  and  furnished  with  a  large  table  end   matted 
seats,   capable   of  accommodating  a  party  of  twenty.      This 
summer-house  overlooks  that  part  of  the  grounds  ^led  the 
Wilderness  (see  t  in  /Sg.  261.),  in   which  there  are   several 
pieces  of  water,  overhung  with  weeping  willows,  and  inhabited 
by  numerous  wild  aquatic  fowl.     Descending  from  the  summer** 
house,  we  passed  a  rocky  cascade,  studded  with  alpine  plants, 
and   ascended,  through  a  shrubbery,  to  the  grotto  (p  in  >%. 
261.) ;  from  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  we  retired  home 
view  shown  in^.  274.     This  grotto  w&s  formed  by  Bushel!,  the 
most  celebrated  grotto  and  cascade  artist  that  ever  speared  in 
England.  The  grotto  at  Pain's  Hill  is  considered  his  chef^cewore ; 
and  next  to  it  ranks  the  one  at  Oatlands,  which  the  grotto  at  Wim- 
bledon resembles  in  general  character.   Entering  an  open  grove  of 
forest  trees,  we  next  come  to  a  light  iron  bridge,  passing  over 
which,  we  noticed  an  immense  pollard  oak  some  centuries  okL 
covered  with  ivy,  and  a  very  large  Magnolia  acuminata,  which 
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was  an  imported  plant,  and  brought  from  America  by  the  bota- 
nist  Fraser.  Here  are,  also,  Jinus  serdtina,  and  some  other 
American  trees,  which  were  planted  here  when  they  were  6rst 
introduced  into  England.  From  this  open  grove,  which  \i 
situated  near  the  largest  piece  of  water,  the  stranger  may  either 
proceed  to  the  gardens  and  farm-buildings  by  an  open  path 
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directly  through  the  park,  or  by  a  circuitous  course  in  the  boun- 
dary plantation,  which  forms  two  sides  to  the  arable  land. 

Arrived  at  the  farmery  and  the  poultry -yard » their  details  will 
be  found  remarkably  complete,  as  the  plans  and  descriptions 
which  we  have  already  jriven  will  prove.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  chiefly  remarkable  ror  producing  excellent  crops;  but  the 
grand  feature  of  the  place,  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  is  the 
flower-garden,  which  occupies  upwards  of  three  acres,  and 
contains  above  200  beds  of  flowers.  These  beds  are  of 
difierent  shapes  and  sizes,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the 
sur&ce  with  very  little  regard  to  regularity  or  symmetry; 
the  object,  apparently,  being  to  get  as  many  beds  as  possible 
into  the  given  space,  allowing  a  small  strip  of  grass  be- 
tween them,  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct,  and  to  admit  of 
walking  round  them.  In  point  of  general  design,  therefore,  this 
flower-garden  has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  but,  from  the  great 
number  of  beds,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  the  kinds  and  co- 
lours of  the  flowers  they  contain,  it  presents  a  dazzling  surface, 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  mingled  together  in  confusion. 

This  garden  is  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Redding,  who 
keeps  an  ample  stock  of  plants  in  pots,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
one  crop  of  flowers  begins  to  fade,  the  plants  may  instantlybe 
removed,  and  replaced  by  others  just  coming  into  bloom.  The 
number  of  species  cultivated  in  this  garden  exceeds  750,  exclu- 
sive of  varieties  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  dahlias,  heartseases, 
tulips,  &C.  The  first  appearance  of  gaiety  in  this  garden  usually 
commences  in  February,  with  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, primroses,  and  Russian  violets.  In  March,  to  these  are 
added  narcissi  of  various  kinds,  numerous  species  of  Sbilla,  and 
other  early  bulbs,  together  with  Saxifraga  oppositifblia;  and, 
in  April,  the  difierent  varieties  of  hyacinth  make  a  splendid 
show,  and  perfume  the  garden  with  their  fragrance.  Primroses, 
double  and  single,  ^Vabis,  Aubriet/a,  ^yssum,  O'^robus,  the 
common  wallfiower,  and  a  number  of  other  plants,  produce  a 
brilliant  effect  during  this  month ;  and,  from  this  period,  the  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  of  the  garden  never  fades  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer.  In  the  autumn,  the  last  fiowers  are  those  of  the 
dahlia,  some  of  the  Mexican  and  Californian  annuals,  and  the 
chrysanthemum  ;  and,  after  these  are  removed,  in  consequence 
of  being  blackened  by  frost,  the  garden  depends  for  its  beauty 
during  the  winter  on  the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  such  a& 
Arbutus,  laurustinus,  £rlca,  ZMphne,  &c. ;  on  the  beds  of  ever- 
green herbaceous  plants,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  saxifirages, 
sweetwilliams.  Sec ;  on  the  green  tur^  on  the  rich  yellow  gravel, 
on  the  clear  water,  and  on  the  state  of  neatness  in  which  the 
whole  is  kept. 

As  the  park  abounds  with  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is  necessary  to 
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enclose  the  fiower^garden  on  the  sides  next  it,  and  the  mill  pnd- 
dock,  with  a  wire  fence,  hare-proof,-  and  this  fence  is  so  artfully 
concealed  among  the  shrubs,  as  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  seen, 
except  at  the  two  entrances  to  the  garden,  where  there  are,  of 
necessity,  hare-proof  wickets. 

The  whole  management  of  tlie  park,  gardens,  and  farm,  is  com- 
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mitted  to  Mr.  Redding,  who  is  an  example  of  a  roost  judicious, 
careful,  and  successful  &rmer,  as  well  as  gardener ;  two  pursuits 
which,  considering  the  great  number  of  plants  in  the  flower-garden 
and  green-houses,  one  would  think  almost  incompatible. 

Remarks.  There  is  a  simplicity,  combined  with  a  certain  degree 
of  grandeur,  in  the  view  from  the  lawn  front,  which  makes  a  consi- 
derable impression  on  the  stranger.  The  most  complete  parts  of 
this  residence  are  the  dwelling-house  and  domestic  offices,  and 
the  farm  offices.  The  latter  are  neither  regular  nor  symmetrical; 
but  they  are  designed  on  the  best  principles,  they  are  quite  suitable 
for  a  small  farm  where  the  object  is  the  consumption  of  the  produce, 
and  they  are  substantially  Executed;  circumstances  which  show 
that  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry  is  an  essential  ingredient 
where  the  main  object  is  use.  The  relative  situation  of  the  farm- 
yard, poultry-yard,  kitchen-garden,  and  back  courts  to  the  flower- 
garden,  is  also  good;  and,  though  there  is  no  convenient  connex- 
ion, .within  the  grounds,  between  these  and  the  stable  offices,  this 
is  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary  by  the  situation  of  the 
public  road.  The  ground  plan  of  the  house  is  well  calculated 
both  for  splendour  and  habitableness.  The  dining-room  and 
drawingroom  are  spacious  rooms,  admirably  connected,  and  yet 
sufficiently  calculated  for  display  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
othen  When  the  family  are  alone,  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  smaller  living-rooms  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dining-room, 
drawingroom,  &c.,  for  more  than  a  dozen  persons;  without 
using  the  principal  rooms.  The  grand  central  passage  through 
the  house  being  broad,  and  well  lighted  both  from  the  ends  and 
the  roof,  is  also  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  convenience; 
as  are  the  domestic  offices,  from  their  extent  and  number. 

A  Villa  of  from  50  to  100  Acres  in  the  Geometrical  Style  {figs. 
275.  to  2770 — ^^  hsLy^  given  this  design  to  show  how  the  an- 
cient style  of  laying  out  grounds  can  be  ad^ted  to  modern  uses. 
We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  we  are  not  among  those 
who  consider  the  ancient,  or  architectural,  style  of  laying  out 
grounds  as  fit  only  for  the  ages  in  which  it  first  appeared;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  as  much  a  style  among 
other  styles  of  landscape-gardening,  as  the  Gothic  is  among 
other  styles  of  architecture.  The  suitableness  of  this  style 
for  a  country  in  a  wild  state  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the  contrast  which  its  clearly 
defined  lines  and  forms  afibrd  to  the  irregularity  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  from  the  obvious  expression  of  art  and 
refinement  which  they  produce.  In  travelling  over  a  flat  country, 
like  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Poland,  which  may  be  described 
as  one  interminable  forest  (the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  being 
merely  extensive  glades),  it  is  delightful  to  arrive  at  a  post-house 
with  a  walled  garden,  and  perhaps  a  field  or  two  enclosed  by  clipped 
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hedges.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  residences  are,  or  at  least  were  in  1814,  laid  out  in 
the  geometrical  style,  and  the  principal  things  that  were  admired 
in  them  by  the  inhabitants  were  the  long  straight  avenues  and 
walks,  bordered  by  clipped  hornbeam  hedges  of  great  height ;  and 
the  immense  spruce  fir  hedges,  which  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  grounds  and  near  the  mansions.  The  geometrical  style, 
besides  being  suitable  for  all  countries  not  regularly  lined 
out  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  regular  fields  or 
ridges,  is  also  in  an  eminent  degree  adapted  for  public  gardens 
and  parks,  in  which  masses  of  people,  or  of  horses  and  carriages, 
are  to  congregate  together.  If  the  reason  be  asked  why  straight 
walks,  avenues,  andTormal  lines  of  plantation,  are  more  suitable 
for  places  of  public  resort  than  the  circuitous  walks,  scattered 
groups,  and  single  trees  of  the  modern  style,  the  answer  is,  that 
such  straight  walks  and  broad  avenues  are  better  adapted  for 
displaying  crowds  of  people,  and  long  cavalcades  of  horses  and 
carriages,  to  advantage ;  and  that  the  great  object  of  those  public 
walks  is  display.  Such  scenes  are  not  for  solitude,  says  Byron, 
speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
remark  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  seen 
such  gardens.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  the 
walks  of  a  public  garden  to  be  straight,  and  all  the  trees 
in  rows,  or  in  formal  masses ;  we  merely  take  these  features  as 
characteristic  of  the  style,  freely  allowing  that,  when  the  curves  of 
roads  and  walks  in  the  modern  style  are  so  large  as  to  present 
large  portions  of  them  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  the  effect 
comes  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  geometrical  style  in  its 
utmost  rigour.  Hence,  the  somewhat  curved  roads  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  are  nearly  as  effec- 
tive in  displaying  the  company  assembled  in  them  as  the  straight 
roads  in  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  in  the  avenues  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  in  Paris,  and  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  at 
Versailles  and  Schbnbrunn.  It  will  be  recollected,  however, 
that  the  walks  and  roads  in  all  the  places  mentioned,  from  their 
comparative  straightness,  belong  more  to  the  geometrical  than 
to  the  modern  style. 

To  pass  from  carriage-drives  to  walks  adapted  solely  for  persons 
on  ibot,  if  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  public  gardens  in  Europe, 
we  shall  find  that  the  most  effective  display,  on  holidays,  is  always 
made  in  broad  straight  walks :  for  example,  in  the  broad  north 
and  south  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens;  in  the  broad  avenue 
through  the  Regent's  Park,  opposite  Portland  Place ;  the  broad 
walk  opposite  the  Luxemburg,  in  Paris ;  that  opposite  the  palace 
of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna;  and  those  in  the  gardens  of  the 
summer  palace,  in  Petersburg.  The  truth  is,  that  the  modern 
style  is  essentially  calculated  for  solitude  and  retirement,  while 
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the  geometric  style  is  especially  calculated  for  publicity  and  dis- 
play* The  numerous  windinss  of  the  walks  in  the  modem  style, 
and  the  various  groups  into  which  its  woods  are  thrown,  occasion, 
to  a  spectator  walking  along  them,  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
scenery,  and  never  allow  masses  or  long  columns  of  people  to  be 
seen  at  once.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  ancient  style  has 
exactly  a  contrary  cnect :  there  can  be  no  privacy  in  straight 
avenues. 

Since  then  the  geometrical  style  is  chiefly  adapted  for  an  unen- 
closed or  wild  country,  and  for  public  paAs  or  gardens,  on  what 
grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  recommended  for  suburban  resi- 
dences ?  Our  answer  is,  to  accommodate  the  taste  of  particular 
individuals;  to  introduce  as  a  contrast  to  suburban  residences  in 
the  modern  style;  and  to  suit  newly  peopled,  and  thinly 
inhabited,  countries,  such  as  the  back  settlements  of  America 
or  Australia.  Besides  these  reasons,  which  refer  to  what 
may  be  called  the  relative  beauty  of  the  style,  we  contend 
that  it  has  some  positive  beauties,  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  on  which  account  alone  it  deserves  occasionally 
to  be  introduced.  Among  these  are,  the  grandeur  of  its 
avenues,  and  the  consistency  with  which  this  expression  is  main- 
tained throughout  a  whole  place ;  the  masses  of  light  and  shade 
which  are  produced  by  these  avenues ;  the  succession  and  uni- 
formity of  the  trees  which  compose  them ;  the  idea  of  distance 
given  by  their  lengthened  vistas ;  and  the  feeling  of  shelter  and 
protection  which  mtersecting  avenues  and  rows  of  trees  always 
produce.  To  these  beauties  ought  to  be  added  those  of  the 
scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  the  terraces,  the 
embroidered  parterres,  the  fountains,  the  statues,  and  the  com- 
fort produced  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

Taking  both  the  ancient  and  uie  modem  styles,  however,  and 
examining  them  impartially,  we  readily  allow  that  much  more 
variety  and  interest  can  be  created  by  the  latter  style  than  by  the 
former ;  and,  further,  that  the  modern  style  is  better  adapted 
to  modern  circumstances,  not  only  on  account  of  the  contrast 
which  its  lines  and  forms  produce  to  the  lines  and  forms  of  a 
country  every  where  cultivated,  but  on  account  of  its  affording 
more  ready  means  of  displaying  the  numerous  foreign  trees  and 
shmbs,  which  at  the  present  day  are  become  comparatively  com- 
mon in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  plan  before  us. 

Passing  along  the  turnpike  road  (a  a  mJSg.  275.),  indication  is  given  of  a  gen- 
tleman's seat  by  the  triple  row  or  trees  within  the  boundary  wall.  Amved 
at  the  point  b,  we  there  find  an  open  iron  gateway,  in  the  centre  of  a  semicir- 
cular wall;  and,  looking  through  the  gateway  along  the  avenue,  we  observe  at 
its  further  end  a  lofty  square  house  (the  mansion)  on  a  raised  basement. 
Between  the  centre  patewav  and  the  looges  on  each  nand,  there  are  two  open- 
ings of  the  same  wictth  as  the  gateway ;  and,  like  it,  they  are  filled  in  with  iron- 
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work,  ao  as  also  to  resemble  gates.  Through  these  the  eye  looks  aloog  the 
avenues  c  c,  which  are  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  ofexteot.  After  pnamg 
through  the  gates,  if  we  look  to  the  right  and  left,  we  see  the  avenues  at  i^ght 
angles  to  the  aporoach  avenue  (d  J),  and,  on  each  side  of  the  aveaue  leaifingto 
the  house,  the  side  avenues  (e  e).  The  centre  avenue  has  a  broad  gravel  md, 
but  all  the  other  avenues  are  in  grass.  Arrived  at^  which  is  the  entrance  to 
the  court  of  honour,  if  w^  look  to  the  right  and  left,  we  have  the  avenues  gg; 
though  these  are  chiefly  calculated  for  making  an  impression  on  m  siraoger 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  court  of  honour  on  returning  from  the  mansiinm. 
Having  passed  through  the  court  of  honour  (A)  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue,  a  sundial,  or  an  obelisk),  and  also  directly  through  the  hall  of 
the  house,  we  descend  the  steps  firom  the  platform  on  the  garden  front, 
and  arrive  at  a  terrace  walk,  which  Extends  on  each  side  as  fir  as  ti. 
Directly  in  ftont,  there  is  an  ancient  parterre,  with  a  raised  temoe  walk 
round  it.  On  the  right  is  the  kitchen-garden  (k);  and  on  the  left»  the 
bosquet  (/),  which  b  analogous  to  the  modem  shrubbery.  To  die  north 
of  the  bosquet,  there  are  a  conservatory,  summer-room,  ftame-groiind, 
and  reserve^garden  (m),  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  explained  more 
in  detail;  and,  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen-garden,  there  are  the  staUe 
offices,  cow-yard,  poultry-yard,  laundry,  and  drying-ground  (a),  as  will 
also  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained.  There  are  the  back  roads  (o  o) 
to  the  offices,  gardens,  &c.,  proceeding  from  the  main  approach  at/;  ao 
that  no  servant  need  ever  have  occasion  to  cross  the  court  of  hooonr, 
except  when  in  attendance  on  his  master,  or  to  open  the  court  gates.  From 
the  points  i  f  and  p  p,  and  from  the  walks  in  the  Kitchen-garden»  and  in  the 
bosquet,  leading  to  these  points,  vistas  are  obtsuned  along  the  avenues  in  die 
park,  which  are  shown  by  the  plan  so  distincdy,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  further  details.  Two  of  these  avenues  (q  q)  are  shorter  than  the 
others;  but,  to  direct  attention  fit>m  this  circumstance,  which  would  show  the 
boundary  fence  rather  nearer  than  is  desirable,  obelisks  are  placed  near  their 
termination,  at  r  r.  Two  other  avenues  (s  t)  are  interrupted,  by  omitting  the 
tines  of  trees  in  that  portion  of  them  which  would  pass  the  front  of  the  hoose^ 
land  would  have  obstructed  its  view ;  but  this  interruption  will  not  materially 
injure  the  effect  from  the  points  pp  in  the  kitchen-^vden  and  the  boaqoet. 
Certain  avenues  are  carriea  through  the  arable  lands  exterior  to  the  pars  or 
paddock,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proprietor's  property  extends  on  every 
side.  At  1 1,  these  avenues  border  the  natural  wood ;  but,  in  the  other 
places,  they  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  com  fields,  the  ground 
Under  the  trees  being  kept  in  grass.  At  v  o  are  woods,  that  is,  standard 
trees,  with  coppice-wood  beneath  them  for  the  protection  of  game ;  at  w  w 
are  hop-grounds ;  at  4r  x,  orchards ;  at  1/  y,  gardens  to  the  entrance  lodges, 
(not  snaded  by  the  trees  of  the  avenues,  as  such  gardens  too  frequendy  arp, 
but  fiilly  exposed  to  the  south) ;  and  at  s  is  a  single  row  of  trees,  wmdi  b 
carried  along  the  public  road  as  far  as  the  property  extends.  The  fisrmery  in 
this  design  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is 
not  shown  in  tne  plan ;  but  several  of  the  arable  fields  belonging  to  it  are 
seen  on  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  the  park. 

Fig.  276.  shows  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  of  the  residence 
just  described,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  plan^.  275. 

a,  The  court  of  honour,  with  three  gateways,  and  an  obelisk  in  the  centre. 

b.  The  stable-court,  on  the  north  side  of  which  area  six-stalled  stable,  harness- 
room  ;  with  groom's  sleeping-room  over,  and  two  coach-houses;  and  in  the 
north-east  angle  there  is  a  turret  with  a  clock,  a  correspondiiue  turret  bang 
formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  of  honour.  c,  Cow-yafd. 

d.  Open  shed,  for  roots  and  other  food  for  the  cows  in  winter,  and  where 
calves  or  a  pig  may  be  fattened^  and  one  or  two  donkeys  kept. 

e.  Cow-house  for  five  cows. 

f.  Wash-house,  with  laundry  over.  g.  Fruit  and  root  room. 
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h,  BanquedngHToom,  or  summer-hoose,  for  eating  fruit  in,  with  rooms  oo  tbe 
first  floor.  A  cistern  for  supplying  the  fountams  is  immediately  under  the 
roof,  t,  Poultry-yard.  it.  Kitchen-court. 

/,  Drying-ground,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  which  is  a  pigeon-house. 

iR,  Reserve  ground  for  the  kitqhen-«8rden.  n,  Kitchen-gsnkn. 

o.  Grand  terrace  walk,  from  whicn  there  are  several  flights  of  steps;  one 
ascending  to  the  house  terrace,  one  descending  to  the  flower-garden,  one 
descending  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  one  descending  to  the  bosquet, 

p.  Basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden ;  the  fountam  supplied 
with  water  from  a  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

9,  Terrace,  or  platform,  on  which  the  house  stands.  ^ 

r.  Veranda,  or  way  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  which  leads  to  the  comemr 
tory  and  the  summer  room  (/). 

«,  Lobby  to  the  conservatory,  communicating  with  a  back  room,  the  foroog- 
ground,  and  a  water-closet. 

/,  Summer  room,  which  may  either  be  a  museum,  a  room  for  pictures  or  sts- 
tues,  a  room  for  reading  in,  a  school-room,  or  a  banquedng-room.  On  the 
first  floor  are  rooms  for  books  or  pictures ;  and  immediately  under  the  roof 
is  a  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bosquet,  the  conservatory,  and  tb& 
forcing  department. 

u.  Back  sheas  to  the  conservatory  and  potting-shed,  and  woii^«fooma  for  the 
forcing-ground. 

V,  Forcinff-ground,  with  two  pits,  and,  at  the  back,  a  vinery,  peach-house,  ssd 
house  ror  pines  and  grapes. 

w.  Gardeners  house,  and  two  rooms  for  lodging  under  gardeners. 

X  X,  Reserve  ground  for  the  flower-garden  and  the  £)wer-bed8  in  the  bof* 
quet ;  having,  in  the  north-east  angle,  a  pi^n-house,  or  a  boose  for  peip 
cocks,  to  correspond  with  the  pigeon-house  m  the  dryiog-ground. 

y.  Four  compartments  in  the  bosquet,  one  laid  out  as  an  ericetum»  another  u 
a  rosarium,  a  third  as  an  American  garden,  and  the  fourth  at  a  flowe^ 
garden. 

M,  The  four  principal  compartments  of  the  bosquet,  planted  as  an  arboretum ; 
the  largest  trees  being  placed  adjoinine  the  central  walks,  and  the  smallest 
shrubs  bordering  the  four  side  walks.  In  the  ancient  style,  when  there  were 
not  above  a  dozen  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  cultivation  in  any  garden  n 
Europe,  the  walks  of  the  bosquet  were  bordered  by  hornbeam  or  yew 
hedges,  kept  regularly  clipped;  and  the  interior  of  the  compartments  vtt 
kept  full  or  wood,  of  the  kmd  most  abundant  (often  of  the  common  haiel,  for 
the  sake  of  the  nuts),  but  cut  so  as  never  to  rise  higher  than  the  hedgei 
which  bordered^  the  walks,  and  often  cut  quite  level  on  the  upper  surfrce. 
Hornbeam  was  in  most  common  use  for  bcoquet  hedges ;  but  the  yew  was 
occasionally  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  both  in  France  and  Hngjbnd; 
and,  in  Italy,  the  phiUyrea  and  the  ilex,  or  eveigreen  oak. 

I,  Boundary  fence  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  boaquet,  the 
flower-garden,  and  the  kitchen-^den,  supposed  to  be  a  sunk  wall,  rismg 
4j^  ft.  sKove  the  surface,  on  the  side  next  the  bosquet,  and  showing  a  sloping 
ditch  on  the  other  side,  like  that  of  the  modem  sunk  fence. 

2  2,  Portions  of  the  boundary  fence,  both  of  the  bosquet  and  the  kitchen- 
garden,  formed  of  open  iron  palisading,  in  order  that  spectators  within  msj 
see  along  the  avenues  in  the  park. 

3  33,  Commencement  of  the  avenues. 

4  4  4,  Terrace  walk  surrounding  the  flower-garden*  to  which  there  are  four 
descents  by  flights  of  steps.  The  fountain  in  the  centre  may  consist  of  i 
group  of  allegorical  figu^s,  which  will  not  only  be  in  harmony  with  tins 
style  of  gardening,  but  will  require  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  less  ele- 
vation of  fountain-head,  to  produce  an  eflfect,  than  where  a  single  colamnar 
jet  is  employed. 

5,  A  covered  way,  the  roof  being  glazed,  with  creepers  underneath,  to  oonv- 
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ipoDd  with  the  veranda 
(r).  UnderDEBth  this 
covered  way   there   are 


kitchen  and  other  under- 
ground afEceB(  which  are 
all  lighted  from  windows, 
onlj'  hair  the  height  of 
which  is  above  the  level 
of  the  platform),  and  the 
other  up  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  terrace ;  the  object 
of  this  last  pasBBge  being 
to  admit  of  the  master 
or  roiBtresB  descending  to 
the  kite  ben-court  (A), 
and  thence  to  the  poultry- 
court  (i).  and  to  thefniit> 
room,  banqueting-room, 
&c.,  by  the  most  direct 

4  6,   Situations    Tor    nin- 

dials. 
7  7,  Situations  for  statues. 
6S,  Situations  for  obelisks, 
g.  Peach  and  fig  wall,  12  ft. 

high,  with  broad  border. 
10,  CoQservativewall,l8ft. 

high,    with     a     narrow 
'  border. 
tl,    Conservuire   bonier, 

for  Cape  hulbs,  in  front 

of  the  conservatory. 
12,  18,  Holly  hedges,  10  ft.. 

high,   with   stone   piers. 


.  &c.      For 

the  holly  hedges,  brick 

*   walls  may  be  wholly  or 

'  partially  substituted,  and 

covered  with  fruit  trees 

or  omainental  shniba.  , 

13  13,  Stone  pi«^,  sur- 
mounted by  vasea. 
Fig.  277.  is  a  slight 
sketch,  showinf^  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole  place.  ... 

Remarks.  In  this  desien  we  have  purposeTy  omitted  a  Teature 
common  in  the  geometrical  style;  viz.  a  moat  of  water  round  the 
house,  offices,  and  gardens;  and  the  reason  we  have  done  so  is, 
that  we  suppose  the  situation  to  he  flat  in  a  flat  country,  and, 
consequently,  that  so  much  stagnant  water  would  be  unwhole- 
some. In  many  cases,  also,  a  broad  straight  canat  would,  in 
V  V  2 
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ancient  times,  have  been  carried  on  from  that  part  of  the  moat 
which  was  in  front  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  boundary  of  the 
park ;  and  this  also  we  have  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  The 
bosquet,  in  some  cases,  would  have  had  one  of  its  compartments 
laid  out  as  a  labyrinth,  which  we  have  not  shown,  because  we  prefer 
devoting  the  whole  of  the  bosquet  to  a  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  We  would  not,  however,  omit  the  labyrinth,  not  only 
because  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  style,  but  because  we  ob- 
serve that  in  those  few  places  where  labyrinths  at  present  exist 
in  England,  they  are  always  great  sources  of  amusement  to  the 
young  people  who  are  allowed  to  vbit  the  grounds.  Every  one 
who  has  been  at  Hampton  Court  will  recollect  the  labyrinth 
there,  which  is  open  at  all  times  to  all  the  world,  and  is  the  source 
of  perpetual  amusement  to  the  public  There  is  also  a  very  wefl 
kept  labyrin^  at  Chevening,  the  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope,  where 
the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  by  the  present  earl,  chiefly  in 
the  ancient  style,  and  in  very  correct  and  appropriate  taste ;  and 
where^  with  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  they  are  at  all  times 
open  to  all  the  public.  A  labyrinth  might  be  introduced  at » in 
ji%.  275.  in  p.  655.,  instead  of  one  of  the  hop-grounds.  The 
woods  V  V,  in  the  same  figure,  might  be  cut  into  alleys,  stars,  and 
pattes  tPoie;  and  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  style,  if  the 
two  side  avenues  (c  c)  terminated  in  obelisks.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  house,  in  the  boundary  row  of  trees,  or  immediately  within 
it,  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  or  an  obelisk,  might  be 
placed,  as  an  object  from  the  house,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
the  boundary  fence. 

The  park  is  thrown  into  compartments  by  the  intersections  of 
the  avenues;  but,  as  no  hedges  or  walb  are  supposed  to  exist 
within  it,  there  is  a  free  range  for  animals  and  sportsmen  over 
the  whole.  If,  however,  it  should  be  desired  to  make  the  most 
of  the  pasture,  by  grazing  it  with  cows  or  sheep,  the  compart- 
ments might  be  separated,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  trees, 
by  hurdles,  which,  joined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  partially 
concealed  by  their  heads,  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
ofiensive  to  the  eye.  In  planting  these  avenues,  there  are  only 
a  few  kinds  of  trees  that  could  be  employed ;  such  as  the  oak,  elm, 
beech,  sycamore,  horsechestnut,  sweet  chestnut,  and  a  few  others. 
Some  might  prefer  planting  the  whole  with  the  black  Italian 
poplar,  which  would  produce  a  splendid  effect  in  ten  vears  after 
planting;  others  might  prefer  the  Lombardv  poplar,  which 
would  also  soon  produce  a  striking  efiect,  and  which  would  do 
very  little  injury  to  the  pasture  below.  The  young  trees  should, 
if  possible,  be  procured  from  the  nurseries  with  clear  stems,  not 
less  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  collar.  To  insure  the  possession  of  plants  of  this  size,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  order  them  a  year  or  more  beforehand,  or 
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to  procure  them,  and  rear  them  in  a  private  nursery  in  the 
ground,  till  they  are  sufficiently  large  for  planting  out  Which- 
ever mode  is  adopted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  trees 
of  the  same  kind  intended  for  avenues  must  be  of  the  same  size, 
and  of  the  same  vigour  of  growth,  when  planted  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain ;  and,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  kind  of  tree 
can  be  planted  in  each  avenue.  The  reasons  for  these  dicta  are 
sufficiently  obvious ;  viz.,  to  insure  uniformity  of  progress  and 
appearance  in  every  part  of  each  avenue.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  soil,  in  every  part  of  an  intended  avenue,  must  be 
trenched,  or  otherwise  prepared,  to  the  same  depth ;  and,  by  the 
addition  of  manure  or  compost,  rendered  every  where  of  the 
same  quality.  The  trees,  after  being  planted  on  little  hillocks, 
may  be  protected  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  manner,  already  described 
{p.  555.) ;  or,  if  it  be  considered  less  expensive,  each  avenue  may 
be  enclosed  by  lines  of  fencing  along  its  exterior  sides.  The 
kitchen-garden  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ancient  style 
if  surrounded  by  a  hornbeam,  beech,  holly,  or  yew  hedge ;  but 
stone  and  brick  walls  were  also  used  in  this  style^  and,  in  modem 
times  will  doubtless  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  they  affi^rd  of  growing  the  more  delicate  fruits.  No  slip 
is  shown  round  the  kitchen-garden,  because,  in  the  plans,  the 
boundary  fences  are  hedges  with  stone  piers ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  regular  slip  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  has 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  geometrical  style,  and  may 
therefore  be  adopted  at  pleasure*  The  compactness  of  all  the  gsr- 
den  scenery  in  the  design  before  us,  and  in  the  geometrical  style 
generally,  is  attended  with  some  economy  in  management,  because 
the  whole  is  more  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  under  the  eye  of 
the  master,  every  part  being  overlooked  from  the  window  of  the 
house ;  and  it  may  also  be  more  conveniently  examined  by  the 
female  part  of  the  family,  and  by  invalids. 

Kenwood^  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Manspdd^  at  Hampstead. 
{figs.  278.  to  288.) — This  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  country 
residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  point  of  natural  beauty 
of  the  ground  and  wood,  and  in  point  also  of  the  main  features 
of  art  The  park  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills ;  the  house  being  situated  on  one  side,  backeid  by  natural 
oak  woods  rising  behind  it,  and  looking  across  a  valley,  in  which 
there  is  a  piece  of  water,  to  other  natural  woods,  also  chiefly  of 
oak,  which  clothe  the  opposite  hills :  and  which,  combined,  give 
the  name  to  the  place;  keti^  being  derived  from  kem^  the  ancient 
British  name  for  an  acorn.  In  consequence  of  this  natural  dis- 
position of  the  grounds,  and  of  the  woods,  all  exterior  objects 
are  excluded;  and  a  stranger  walking  round  the  park  would 
never  discover  that  he  was  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
or  even  suppose  that  he  was  so  near  London.     It  is,  indeed, 

u  u  3 
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Ittmimniiini^aitaateiatKimroiid.  '  ' 

(jifficult  to  imagine  a  more  retired  or  more  romantic  spot,  and 
yet  of  such  extent,  so  near  a  great  metropolis.  This  Jmpresiiion 
is  felt  the  moment  we  enter  the  gates,  and  proceed  along  tbe 
the  approach,  in  a  hollow  between  deep  banks,  rendered  darkb; 
overshadowing  trees,  as  shown  in  Jig.  278.  The  impressioa  n 
not  lessened  when  we  come  within  sight  of  the  house,  a  part  of 
the  entrance  front  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  279- ;  or  when, 
passing  through  a  walk  covered  with  trelliswork.  in  the&wer- 
gnrden,  to  the  lawn  front,  we  look  down  the  declivity  to  the  water, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rising  woods  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  sfaowu  io 
*g.  280. 
■   Kenwood  is  one  of  those  places  of  which  but  a  very  imperfect 
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ides  can  be  given 
by  a  ground  plan, 
and  little  more  than 
some  notion  of  the 
inequalities  of  the 
suHace,  by  geome- 
trical sections  of  tbe 
ground,  and  sec- 
tional views.  The 
beauty  of  the  oak 
trees,  and  the  simple 
an  d  sylvan  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  can 
only  be  represented 
by  landscape  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale; 
or  best  of  all  by 
a  panoramic  view, 
taken  from  a  central 
point  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  grounds. 
The  ground  plan 
(^.  261.)  is  taken 
from  s  published 
m^  of  the  parish 

of  St.  Pancras,  in 
which  the  properhr 

lies,  vith  some  ad- 
ditions, trees,  &c 

from  memory.  The 

sections  (j%f.  282. 

to   S85.)   are   also 

from  memory;  but 

the  views  (J%s.  278. 

to  280.   and   Jigs. 

286.   to  288.)  are 

&ithful  copies  from  \ 

nature.     The   sec- 
tional views  are  fax 

frx}m  doing  justice 

to  the  beauty  of  the 

gronnds,  but  these,  together  with  the  views,  may  serve  to  comtt 

to  the  reader  some  general  ideas  of  the  style  of  beauty  which 

prevuls  in  the  grounds  at  Kenwood. 

Proceeding  from  Hampstead  on  the  road  towards  Highgate, 

at  the  end  of  Hampstead  Heath  we  arrive  at  the  tavern  known  aS' 

the  Spaniards  (^.  281.  a),  wheire  the  Kenwood  property  com- 
U  u  4 
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Here  tliere  is  a  considerable  descent  alooe  the  iwdt 
while  the  ground  on  the  right  hand  rises  gently,  and  Uwt  oa  the 
left  falls  considerably.  At  6  is  a  lodge,  which  leads  to  tlie  &rm 
offices,  which  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  were  built  frop 
a  design  given  by  the  celebrated  agriculturist  Marshall,  The 
arable  farm  lands  lie  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  At 
c  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  mansion  i  ud  at  d  there 
is  another  lodge,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  High^e 
approach,  and  also  that  of  the  road  to  the  domestic  and  stable 
offices.  The  following  are  further  details  of  the  plan :  — 
t.  The  bouse.  /,  The  domestic  offices.  g,  Ttie  Dtdener's  bouie. 

h.  The  tuble  offices.  i.  The  kitcheD.garden.  k.  The  flower-gu4co. 

/ 1,  Temce  walk. 

«  m  ni.  Wire  fence,  separating  the  ntowa  ground  from  the  sheep  pastura^ 
n.  Lime  tree  avenue,  through  which  the  terrace  walk  pasMs. 
6,  Main  walk,  from  no  one  poiot  of  which  is  bd^  object  seea  that  doc*  oat 
belong  to  die  woody  scenerjr  of  the  puk. 
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pp.  Abroad  terrace  walk  of  turf,  or  rather  most,  overhuDg  bjr  immenie 
trees,  on  the  ouiskirta  of  the  pvk,  arid  from  some  points  ia  which  ntag- 
piRcent  views  of  London  are  obtained. 

fq.  Private  approach  road,  commencing  in  Kenti^  Town,  and  continued 
upwank  of  8  miles  entirely  through  the  Kenwood  property.  This  approach, 
if  widened,  «ad  properly  planted,  would  form  the  noblest  BTenue  to  a 
geatleman's  seat  m  the  nei^bourhood  of  London,  and  come  nearer  to 
the  maeoificent  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  of  having  a  straight  avenue 
fi^ni  OiBodoa  House,  in  Cavendish  Square,  to  Canons  House,  near 
Edgeware,  than  an^  other  that  we  have  heard  of. 

-,  Arable  land*  occupied  a*  the  home  farm.  -  ' 

1 1,  Ponds,  supplied  irora  the  ponds  in  the  park. 
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fi^.  282.    Section  and  sectional  view  on  feline  A  B  in  (he. 
plan,  looking  to  the  north. 

Fig.  283.     Section   and   sectional   view   on   the  line  B  A« 
looking  to  the  south. 

Fig.  284.    Section  and  secUonal  view  on  the  line  C  D>  looking 
from  the  house. 

.    Fig.  285.    Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  D  C,  look- 
ingto  wards  the  house. 

The  house,  the  kitchen  offices,  and  the  flower-garden,  stand 
on  a  nearly  level  platform,  which  is  gradually  united  to  the  rising 
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ground  on  the  approach  side,  and 

terminates  on  the  lawn  front,  in  a 

broad  terrace  walk,  which  is  carried 

.  along  the  brow  ofanartifici&lslope, 

I  slightlyindicatedintheplan.  This 

*  terrace  walk  is  one  of  the*  finest 
;  artificial  features  of  Kenwood.  It 
<  is20fl.  wide  infrontof  thehouse; 
I  and  this  width  is  continued  both  to 
I  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  walk 
=3  remains  in  a  straight  line ;  it  then 
^  becomes  imperceptibly  narrower, 
A  till,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
^  grounds,  whereit  passes  the  ponds 
^.  of  water,  it  is  no  more  than  8  ft. 
I  wide;  and  it  is  continued  at  this 
^  breadth  through  the  woods.  In 
s  consequence  of  this  terrace  walk 
I  being  so  much  above  the  wire 
J  fence  which  separates  the  mown 
I   ground  from  the  pasture  ground, 

*  the  fence  is  never  seen  till  we  begin 
I  to  descend  the  declivity,  when, 
I  a  good  impression  having  been 
I  made  by  its  absence  in  front  of  the 
^  house,  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
'i  greeofiensive.  Indeed,  wescarcely 
I  ever  knew  a  place  where,  from  the 
"  existenceofsohigh&terrace,tbere 

was  so  slight  an    appearance  of 
fencing  or  t^nfinement.     But  the 
great  value  of  Kenwood  to  a  land- 
scape-gardener, is  the  perfect  unity  " 
of  expression  which  prevails  in  theviews  obtained  in  every  part  of 
the  grounds.  Theseviews,thoughalI  are  equally  decided  in  expres- 
sion, are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  first,  the  views  from  the  entrance 
front  of  the  house  along  the  approaches,  and  those  along  the 
approaches   to  the  entrance  front;  secondly,  the  views  in  the 
flower-garden ,  which  is  surrounded  by  trees  on  every  side  except 
that  next  the  house,  and  the  views  in  which  are,  consequently, 
confined  to  flowers  and  flower-beds ;  and,  thirdly,  the  views  from 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the  grounds,  and  from  the  grounds 
to  the  lawn  front,  in  which  there  ore  no  flowers  to  be  seen.     If  it 
were  desired  completely  to  spoil   the  characteristic   beauty   of 
Kenwood,  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  removing  any  of  the 
trees,  the  way  would  be  to  place  beds  of  flowers  along  the  terrace 
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walky  and  on  each  side  of  that  walk,  iroin  the  commencement  of 
the  terrace  to  the  end  of  the  wood*  It  argues  ff reat  good  taste 
in  the  proprietor  that  this  has  not  been  done ;  lor  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  for  a  gardener,  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  of  the  pleasure-ground,  to  think  of  doing  so  by  adding  more 
flowers*  A  person  must  have  acquired  some  feeling  for  general 
efiect,  before  he  can  fully  understand  where  flowers  will  be  useful, 
and  where  they  will  be  injurious,  in  a  scene.  Figs^  286.  and  287. 
are  views  of  the  grounds  from  the  terrace  walk  near  the  house ;  and 
J^.  288.  is  a  view  of  the  house  from  the  main  walk  in  the  bottom, 
near  the  water* 

WhenFlaaoer^eds  may  be  introduced  on  the  Lawn  Froni^andwhefi 
they  are  better  omitted.  There  are  some  places  where  the  scenery, 
as  viewed  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  has  little  or  no 
natural  expression  or  character,  and  cannot  be  made  to  have  any 
by  the  proprietor,  either  in  consequence  of  a  flat  surface,  or  of 
the  intervention  of  other  property.  There  are  other  residences, 
in  which  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  is  so  confined,  that  itscarcely 
can  be  made  to  form  a  whole ;  and  some,  where,  from  offensive 
objects,  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  may  be  positively  disagree- 
able. In  these  and  similar  cases,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  no 
marked  expression,  or  an  indifierent  or  bad  expression,  flowers 
and  flower-beds  may  be  introduced  in  the  foreground  of  the  lawn 
front*  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  view  from  the  lawn  front 
has  a  decidedly  marked  expression  that  is  agreeable,  whether 
by  its  grandeur,  its  picturesque  beauty,  or  its  peaceful  rusticity^ 
flowers  in  the  foregi'ound  ouffht  to  be  avoided. 

As  examples  of  what  may  be  called  grand  views  from  the  lawn 
front,  we  may  mention  Syon  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  and,  if  we  recollect  the  situation  correctly,  Dreghorn 
Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  example  of 
picturesque  beauty,  none,  that  we  know  of,  in  Britain,  can  be 
compared  to  Redleaf,  the  seat  of  William  Wells,  Esq. ;  and,  as 
an  example  of  peaceful  sylvan  beauty,  nothing  can  surpass  Ken- 
wood. There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don in  which  flower-beds  are  placed  immediately  under  the 
drawingroom  windows,  where  they  would  be  much  better  omitted ; 
and  others,  where,  though  they  may  not  be  required,  and  are 
not  introduced^  they  might  be  so  without  destroying  any  ex- 
pression better  than  that  which  they  would  give ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  creating  an  interest,  which  could  not  be  given  by  any 
other  means.  Bedford  Lodge,  Camden  Hill,  may  be  referred  to 
as  an  example  of  the  use  of  beds  of  flowers  on  a  small  scale;  and 
Chevening^  in  Kent,  as  a  similar  example  of  their  judicious  em- 
ployment on  a  large  one. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  always 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  introduce  flowers  in  the  foreground. 
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when  there  is  an  extensive  distance  as  a  termination  to  the  view ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that,  where  there  is  little  or  no  distance,  and 
a  view  limited  in  extent,  flowers  may  generally  be  safely  intro- 
duced.    To  avoid  error  in  these  and  other  similar  matters,  a 
person  must  either  have  studied  the  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  exercise  his  reason  on  it,  or  he  must  have  a  natural  feeling  or 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  landscape.     These  remarks  will  not  be 
without  their  use,  if  they  induce  persons  to  think  before  they 
introduce  flowers  into  particular  parts  of  pleasure-grounds  where 
no  flowers  have  been  before ;  and  to  examine  whether  flower-beds 
already  existing  might  not  be  better  removed     It  has  oilen 
struck  us  with  surprise,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  England,  noblemen  and  gendemen  of  high  education 
and  refined  taste  in  other  things,  possessing  collections  of  the 
finest  pictures,  and  whose  eyes  must  consequendy  be  familiar 
with  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  landscape,  should  yet  com- 
mit the  laying  out  of  their  grounds  to  their  gardeners ;  or,  at  all 
events,  permit  them  to  make  alterations  and  additions  in  whatever 
relates  to  flower-beds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  rockwork;  forgetting 
that  the  life  of  the  gardener  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
culture  of  plants,  and  not  to  that  of  the  composition  of  forms, 
and  their  efiect  in  landscape  scenery.     Hence  it  is  that  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  in  England  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
figured by  flower-beds,  either  placed  where  there  ought  to  be 
none,  or  put  down  of  such  shapes,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  nei- 
ther to  form  a  whole  among  themselves,  nor  with  the  other  ob- 
jects near  them.    How  rarely  do  we  find  pieces  of  rockwork,  or 
rocky  cascades,  in  England,  which  a  man  who  had  profited  by 
the  study  of  pictures  could  take  pleasure  in  looking  at?     It  is 
clear  to  us,  that  the  possessors  of  pictures  in  general  derive  very 
little  benefit  from  them,  as  regards  the  improvement  of  their 
taste  in  landscape.     How  few  landed  proprietors  can,  like  the 
late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  the  present  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of 
Redleaf,  transfuse  the  spirit  of  the  finest  landscape  into  the  arti- 
ficial scenery  which  they  create  in  their  grounds?    Many  country 
gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  having  artists  at  their  nouses,  to 
take  portraits,  views,  &c.;  and  these  being,  in  many  instances, 
the  guests  of  the  family  for  weeks  together,  we  often  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  they  do  not  point  out  the  grosser  errors  of  want 
of  connexion  and  unity  of  expression,  with  which  they  must  so 
frequently  be  shocked  in  passing  through  flower-beds  and  plea- 
sure-grounds ;  but  we  suppose  that  gentlemen  do  not  think  of 
asking  the  opinion  of  a  landscape-painter  on  any  point  connected 
with  gardening;  forgetting  that  the  composition  of  forms  is  the 
business  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  his  eye  has  been  edu- 
cated by  a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  so  that  he  can 
detect  what  is  right  or  wrong  at  a  jingle  glance,     lliere  are  some 
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proprietors  who  have  studied  the  subject  themselves,  or  who,  for- 
tunately knowing  their  own  ignorance  of  it,  have  had  the  wis-' 
dom  to  consult  such  artists  as  Gilpin,  Nesfield,  &c. ;  and  we  only 
wish  that  those  who  do  without  such  aid. could  see  their  places 
as  they  are  seen  by  men  of  real  taste. 

Tq  return  to  the  subject  of  flowers  and  flower-beds,  we  may 
remark  that  the  flower-garden  at  Kenwood  is  the  only  defective 
part  of  the  place.  It  is  naturally  shaded  and  confined  by  a  lofty 
lime  tree  avenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  rising  hill  of  oak 
wood  on  the  other ;  and  the  area  of  the  garden  contains  by  far 
too  many  small  trees  and  shrubs  among  the  flowers :  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  turf  is  almost  always  damp  on  the  surface ; 
and  the  flowers  come  up  with  slender  and  etiolated  stems,  and 
pale  colours.  Most  of  the  flower-beds,  also,  are  too  large; 
and  they  do  not  combine  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  Were  it 
ours,  we  should  clear  the  whole  area,  and  lay  out  a  new  com- 
bination of  figures,  chiefly  along  the  centre,  planting  them  solely 
with  flowers,  and  keeping  between  them  and  the  boundary  a 
broad  margin  of  turf,  so  as  to  insure  that  airiness,  dryness,  and 
sunshine,  which  are  at  present  so  much  wanted. 

The  Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Grounds  at  Kenwood 
is  not  very  great ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  except 
in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  place,  where  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  general  effect.  Adjoining  the  flower-garden, 
and  bordering  a  walk  which  leads  from  it  to  the  dairy  and  farm, 
a  number  of  new  species  of  ligneous  plants  have  recently  been 
introduced,  and  a  small  pinetum  planted.  This  walk,  from  the 
botanical  variety  which  it  exhibits,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  main  walk  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  mansion,  though  along 
that  walk,  also,  there  are  a  few  very  fine  specimens  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.  Of  some  of  these;  such  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which,  in  1836,  was  90  ft.  high,  and  which  was  planted  by  the 
celebrated  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  own  hands,  about  ninety 
years  before ;  a  larch  of  the  same  age  and  size ;  and  a  Robinia 
Pseiid-^cacia;  we  have,  with  the  permission  of  the  present 
earl,  given  portraits  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum.  The  oak 
woods,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  about  London,  are  remark- 
able for  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Qudrcus  sessiliflora. 

The  Farm  and  Farmery  are  conducted  in  the  Scotch  manner, 
under  a  Scotch  bailiff*,  who  raises  admirable  crops  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  clover,  the  soil  being  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Z/upinus 
poiyph^llus  has  been  tried  here,  as  an  herbage  plant,  with  success. 

Remarks.  Kenwood,  being  at  no  season  of  the  year  shown 
to  strangers,  we  regret  to  think  that  so  few  of  our  readers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  there  the  effect  of  unity  of  ex- 
pression in  landscape,  and  of  feeling  the  powerful  impression 
made  by  scenery  so  decidedly  simple,  rural,  and  sylvan,  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  contrast  is  powerfiiUy 
felt>  not  only  between  this  place  and  a  crowded  city,  bat  between 
if  and  the  extreme   artificialness  of  most  other  suburban  re- 
sidences.    Gardeners,  however,  can  always  visit  gardeners,  and 
they  may  profit  from  perusing  these  remarks,  and  compariDg 
them  with  the  impression   made  on  them  by  a  visit  tOfMr. 
Cockburn,  the  gardener  at  Kenwood.     One  grand  cause  of  the 
beauty  of  Kenwood,  though  it  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  imi- 
tation, consists   in  the  prevalence  in  it  of  natural  oak  woods, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  by  the  hilly  and 
undulating  surface  of  the  ground.     The  same  extent  of  wood  on 
a  flat  surface  could  never  have  presented  more  than  a  side  view  to 
the  eye  of  a  spectator  walking  through  the  grounds ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  trees  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  must, 
consequently,  have  been  entirely  lost.     Whether  a  wood  on  a 
flat  surface  were  a  mere  strip,  or  a  mile  in  depth,  the  efl^t  to  a 
stranger  would  be  the  same;  but  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Ken- 
wood the  trees  are  raisetl  one  above  another,  they  are  in  no  part 
crowded  together,  and  not  only  display  great  extent  of  wood  as 
a  whole,  but  a  degree  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  individual 
trees,  which  they  could  not  exhibit  on  any  other  character  of 
surface.     Hence  the  impossibility  of  conveying  an  equal  expres- 
sion of  naturalness  and  sylvan  grandeur  in  any  place  of  smaller 
extent,  or  in  any  place  (whether  large  or  small)  having  a  flat 
surface. 


CHAP.  IV. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   DETAILS. 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have,  agreeably  to  the  plan  on 
which  we  set  out,  introduced  the  discussion  of  principles  and  the 
details  of  execution,  occasionally,  and  apparently  incidentally,  as 
we  thought  they  were  most  likely  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  uninitiated  reader.  On  looking  over  the  work,  we  find  we 
have  omitted  no  topic  of  discussion  of  much  importance,  and  few 
details  except  such  as  we  have  stated  should  be  given  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  present  is  that  chapter,  and  in  it  we  propose  to 
supply  everything  that  is  wanted  to  render  the  work  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  viz.,  scientific  instructions,  popularly  explained,  for 
choosing,  laying  out,  planting,  and  managing  a  suburban  re- 
sidence. We  shall  commence  these  supplementary  remarks  with 
the  dwelling-house,  including  the  bath-room  and  plant  cabinet; 
and  take  in  succession  the  domestic  oflices,  including  the  stable 
ofiices;  the  farm  buildings  including  the  cow-house,  dairy, poultry- 
yard,  rabbit-house,  and  piggery ;  the  aviary,  apiar}',  fish-ponds, 
and  icehouse;  and,  lastly,  the  residence  considered  as  a  whole. 
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Sect.  I.     The  DaoeUing'-house. 

In  looking  over  the  contents  of  Chap.  II.  Sect.  IV.  p.  82.,  we 
find  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  bath-room  or  of  the  nursery, 
on  each  of  which  we  now  propose  to  submit  a  few  hints;  and  we 
shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the  use  of  having  a  gentleman's 
dressing-room  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Bath-room,  when  for  the  use  of  the  family  generally,  may 
be  on  the  ground  floor,  or  on  the  bed-room  floor  of  the  house, 
as  may  be  most  convenient;  but  a  bath  should  never  be  placed 
either  in  a  bed-room  or  in  a  sitting-room,  because,  when  a  hot 
bath  is  used,  the  quantity  of  steam  produced  fills  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room,  and,  condensing  on  whatever  furniture  it  may 
contain,  necessarily  renders  it  damp.  The  advantage  of  having  the 
bath-room  on  the  ground  floor  is,  that  hot  water  may  be  more 
conveniently  supplied  to  the  bath  from  the  cistern  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  fireplace ;  and  the  advantage  of  having  it  on  the 
bed-room  floor  is,  the  convenience  and  saving  of  time  in  using 
the  bath  in  the  morning  before  dressing,  or  at  night  before  going 
to  bed.  Where  there  are  dressing-rooms  to  the  bed-rooms, 
a  bath  may  be  placed  in  each  of  these,  or  in  such  of  them  as  may 
be  thought  necessary ;  and  the  water  may  be  heated  in  the  room 
by  a  fireplace  and  small  boiler,  properly  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or  it  may  be  pumped  up  from  the  boiler  at  the  back  oF  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  or  brought  down  in  pipes  from  a  boiler  placed  in 
a  room  in  the  floor  above,  or  in  a  garret.  ( See  Encyc.  of  Cott.  and 
ViUa  Arch,,  §  1858.)     Fig.  289.  shows  a  bath-room  placed  behind 
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a  conservatory,  the  bath  being  heated  by  the  same  fire,  and  from 
the  same  boiler.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the  dining-room;  b  the 
drawingroom,  from  which  there  is  a  glass  door  into  the  conser- 
vatory (c) ;  and  d  is  the  bath-room,  between  which  and  the  con- 
servatory there  is  a  passage  connecting  it  with  the  boiler-room  (^). 
The  entrance  porch  of  the  dwelling-house  is  shown  at  f.  The 
boiler  is  placed  in  the  room  e,  on  a  level  with  the  bath  as  it 
stands  in  the  bath-room ;  and  the  bath  is  heated  by  a  coil  of 
pipes  at  one  end.  The  water  of  the  bath  might  have  been 
heated  in  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  manner  by  causing  it  to 
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circulate  directly  through  the  boiler ;  but,  as  the  water  in  a  boiler 
which  is  in  constant  use  ibr  heating  a  conservatory,  or  oth^ 
building  or  apartment,  generally  contains  a  good  d^  of  sedi- 
ment, it  is  not  fit  for  using  as  a  bath. 

The  size  of  the  bath-room  need  not  be  large,  because  it  is  not 
understood  to  contain  a  swimming-bath,  but  only  one  for  im- 
mersion. For  this  purpose,  as  the  bath  need  not  be  larger  than 
8  fl.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  breadth,  a  room  8  ft.  by  10ft.  in  the 
clear  might  suffice,  the  bath  being  along  the  narrowest  end,  the 
fireplace  on  one  side,  a  window  on  that  opposite,  and  a  door  on 
the  side  opposite  the  bath.  A  room  10  ft.  or  12ft.  square,  bow- 
ever,  will  be  more  convenient;  and,  if  it  is  to  contain  a  vapour- 
bath  and  a  shower-bath,  as  well  as  a  common  water  bath,  it 
should  be  somewhat  larger.  The  height  of  the  room,  if  it  is  to 
contain  a  shower-bath,  should  not  be  less  than  10ft.;  but,  for 
a  common  bath  or  vapour-bath,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  will  be  sufficient; 
and  in  this  case  the  bath-room  may  be  placed  as  a  mezzanine,  or 
half-floor  room,  like  the  entresol  of  the  French.  Adjoining  the 
bath-room,  and  as  an  anteroom  to  it,  there  should  be  a  dressing- 
room  with  a  fireplace,  and  this  fireplace  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  heat  the  water  in  the  bath-room.  There  should  be  a  bell  in 
the  dressing-room,  communicating  with  a  bell-pull,  suspended 
firom  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  bath,  near  the  head ;  it  may  also 
be  convenient  to  have  a  bell  appropriate  to  the  bath-room  hung 
along  with  the  other  house  bells,  because  it  sometimes  happens 
that  invalids  are.  seized  with  cramp  while  in  the  bath,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  ring  for  assistance. 

The  bath,  or  vessel  for  containing  the  water,  is  generally  half 
or  a  quarter  sunk  in  the  floor ;  or,  if  the  floor  does  not  admit  of 
this,  there  is  a  step  raised  to  half  the  height  of  the  bath  in  fit>nt,  in 
order  to  facilitate  getting  in  and  out.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath 
are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft  in  length,  from  I  ft.  8  in.  to  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  depth.  It  is  commonly  formed  of  inch 
boards,  lined  with  copper  or  sheet-lead,  and  painted  in  imitation 
of  white  marble ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  bath  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork,  and  lined  with  glazed 
tiles.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are  formed  of  polished  stone  or 
marble,  or  slabs  of  slate.  The  sides  of  the  bath  are  generally 
made  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so  or,  somewhat  wider  at  |top 
than  bottom ;  the  end  for  the  head  generally  slopes  at  an  angle 
of  from  45**  to  50°,  but  the  foot  is  commonly  perpendicular,  or 
slightly  sloped,  like  the  sides.  One  pipe  from  the  boiler  or 
other  source  of  hot  water,  and  another  from  the  cistern  or  other 
source  of  cold  water,  are  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  bath;  but 
so  as  not  to  project  into  it,  the  cocks  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  with  their  nozzles  turned  outwards,  so  as  barely  to  come 
over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bath.     A  plate  should  be  fixed  in  the 
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wall  beside  each  cock,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  word  **  hot," 
and  the  other  with  the  word  ^^  cold ;"  and  the  distance  of  the 
cocks  from  the  head  of  the  bath  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a 
person  while  seated  in  the  water  to  reach  them  without  incon- 
venience. In  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  at  the  foot  end,  there  must 
be  a  waste-pipe  for  emptying  the  bath,  which  may  either  be 
stopped  with  a  plug,  having  a  grating  beneath  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  matters  which  would  choke  up  the  pipe ;  or  the 
waste-pipe  may  terminate  under  a  grating  or  plate  pierced  with 
holes  in  the  floor  of  the  bath,  near  which  there  may  be  a  stop- 
cock, concealed  by  a  small  trapdoor,  by  turning  which  the  water 
may  be  let  off  at  pleasure ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  if  the  situation 
admits  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  stopcock  may  be  in  the  floor  of 
the  room  at  the  foot  of  the  bath. 

7%^  simplest  Form  of  a  Vapour^Bath  is  to  have  an  open  boiler 
with  a  fire  beneath,  and  over  the  boiler  a  grated  platform,  on 
which  a  chair  is  placed  for  the  bather  to  sit  upon,  while  a  large 
cloth  or  sheet  is  thrown  round  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
close the  whole  of  the  grated  platform,  and  every  part  of  his 
body  except  his  head.  The  water  being  kept  in  a  boiling 
state,  the  steam  ascends  under  the  cloth,  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  bather  to  a  high  degree.  If  thought  advisable,  herbs  may 
be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  which  will  communicate  their  odour 
to  the  vapour. 

A  ShauDer*Batk  is  always  of  cold  water ;  and,  as  it  produces  no 
steam,  when  of  the  common  portable  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  any 
room  that  is  most  convenient.  When  fixed,  there  may  be  a 
supply-pipe,  with  a  stopcock  above  it,  from  some  adequate 
source.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  shower-cistern  may  be 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  common  bath,  and  the  discharge- 
pull  may  hang  down  close  by  the  wall. 

Heating.  A  bath  in  a  bath-room  may  be  heated  in  various 
ways.  1.  There  may  be  a  fireplace  in  the  room,  or  in  the  ante- 
room, enclosed  in  a  small  copper  boiler,  which  need  not  be 
much  larger  than  a  teakettle ;  and  from  this  boiler  there  may 
be  a  going  and  returning  pipe  to  the  bath,  in  a  casing  at  one  end 
of  which  the  pipe  may  form  a  coil.  The  quantity  of  cold  water 
required,  being  let  into  the  bath,  water  put  into  the  boiler,  and 
the  fire  lighted,  the  water  in  the  bath  will  be  heated  by  the  coil 
to  any  degree  which  may  be  required,  short  of  the  boiling  point. 
2.  There  may  be  a  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  bath,  to  commu- 
nicate heat  directly  to  the  water,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
boiler  or  a  coil,  on  the  principle  adopted  in  the  common  portable 
baths.  3.  If  there  be  a  boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  the  bath  is  below  the  level  of  that  boiler,  the  hot  water  may 
be  introduced  into  the  hath  by  a  pipe  and  cock ;  but,  if  the  bath 
should  be  above  the  level,  then,  if  the  height  does  not  exceed 
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SO  ft.,  the  hot  water  may  be  pumped  up  by  a  small  pomp  in  tbc 
bath-room.  4.  There  may  be  a  cold-water  cistern  either  in  tbc 
bath-room,  or  in  any  room  over  or  adjoining  it,  provided  it  is  s 
few  feet  higher  than  the  bath,  from  which  a  pipe  may  be  con- 
ducted to  the  boiler  behind  the  kitchen  fire,  where  it  must  form 
a  coil  in  the  water,  and  from  which  it  must  afterwards  be  con- 
ducted back  again  to  the  bath.  Whenever  a  warm  bath  is 
wanted,  in  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  plug  in  the 
cold-water  cistern,  so  as  to  permit  the  cold  water  to  rush  down 
the  pipe  to  the  coil  in  the  hot-water  boiler,  where,  being  heated 
by  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  through  the  coil,  it  will  rise  op  to 
the  bath  moderately  warm.  In  this  way,  a  person,  without 
troubling  se'rvants,  may  take  a  warm  bath  at  a  minute's  notice, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night :  all  that  is  essential  is,  that  the 
boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire  should  be  kept  constantlj 
filled  with  water,',  ds  the  fire  requisite  for  cooking  will  be 
quite  sufficient  fdi*  keeping  that  water  warm.  (See  Encyc.  ^ 
CotU  Arch.^  §  17*9.)  5.  There  may  be  a  fireplace  and  boiler  in 
any  room  on  a  higher  level  than  the  bath,  and  from  the  boiler 
there  may  be  a  pipe  direct  to  the  bath-  In  general,  however, 
such  a  fireplace  and  boiler  should  be  placed  in  the  floor  imme- 
diately over  that  in  which  the  hot  water  is  to  be  used  ;  becan^r 
if  placed  much  higher,  the  pressure  upon  the  delivery-cock  will 
be  so  great  as  to.  cause  it  to  leak.  This  we  consider  to  be  by 
far  the  best  mode  of  supplying  hot  water  to  bed-rooms  and  dresj- 
ing-rooms,  a  pipe  being  conducted  from  the  boiler  to  each  phice 
where  the  hot  water  is  wanted.  Indeed,  hot  water,  in  thk  way, 
may  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  any  house,  provided  the 
delivery  cocks  are  of  the  conical  kind  invented  by  Siebe*,  and  of 

•  ^be^t  Self-presmre  Cock  (Jig.  290.)  deserves  to  have  a  preference  not 
only  wherever  tnere  is  any  great  pressure  of  water,  but  even  in  the  case  of 
common  boilers  and  cisterns.    It  combines  security  against  leakage,  simplidty 
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suffieiently  good  workmanship  to  prevent  leakage ;  or  that  there 
are  small  intervening  cisterns  with  ball-cocks  in  the  middle 
floor  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  hot  water  for  the  lower  rooms, 
from  which  it  would  be  drawn  off  as  wanted.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  cold  water  might  be  distributed  all  over  a  house  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.    (See  Entyc,  of  Cott.  Arch,^  $  1857.  1861.) 

Where  a  cold  bath  only  is  wanted,  it  may  be  convenient,  in 
some  cases,  to  introduce  it  in  a  bed-room  or  dressing-room,  half 
sunk  in  the  floor,  and  concealed  by  a  sofa,  or  by  the  bed  being 
drawn  over  it;  the  bath,  in  either  case,  having  a  closely  fitting 
wooden  cover ;  or  it  may  be  raised  above  the  floor,  and  disguised 
as  a  commode,  chest  of  drawers,  or  dressing-table.  Where  a  hot 
bath  is  only  wanted  occasionally,  one  of  the  portable  kind,  such  as 
are  sold  by  ironmongers,  with  a  small  boiler  and  fireplace  placed 
at  one  end,  and  pipes  to  conduct  the  smoke  up  the  chimney,  is 
the  most  economical  mode ;  but  still  such  baths  should  not  be 
used  very  often  in  a  bed- room,  on  account  of  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  from  the  heated  water  upon  the  bedclothes. 

A  Gentleman^ s  Dressing-room  on  the  ground  or  living-room  floor 
is  a  great  convenience  in  the  case  of  small  houses.  Where  all 
the  members  of  a  family  dress  regularly  every  day  before  dinner, 
and  where,  when  a  stranger  guest  arrives,  he  can,  if  necessary, 
be  shown  to  a  spare  bed-room,  a  common  dressing-room  may 
be  dispensed  with :  but,  in  the  case  of  families  who  live  in  a 
humbler  style,  when  a  guest  arrives  unexpectedly,  or  when  he  is 
asked  to  dinner,  after  having  been  on  horseback,  or  walking  in 
the  dust  perhaps,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  morning;  or  when  he 
has  been  engaged  for  some  hours  before  dinner  in  examining 
books,  plants,  or  minerals,  or  other  objects  in  a  library  or  mu- 
seum, or,  perhaps,  gardening  with  you;  a  common  dressing-room 
is  a  very  great  convenience.     If  possible,  there  ought  to  be  a 

of  construction,  great  durability,  and  facility  of  repair  should  it  at  any  time  go 
wrong.  *'  The  plug  (a)  being  a  hollow  cone,  the  sediment  from  the  boiler  or 
cistern  rests  inside  the  cone,  instead  of  against  the  wearing  part  of  the  plug 
(^as  with  the  common  cock) ;  and,  immediately  on  opening  the  water  way  (6^, 
it  is  washed  through,  without  injuring  the  barrel  or  plug.  As  the  water  is 
constantly  pressing  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  or  plug,  consequently  the  greater 
the  pressure  from  the  boiler  or  cistern,  the  tighter  the  cock  holds,  which  is 
the  reverse  with  all  other  cocks.  This  conical  plug  is  not  liable  to  stick  fast, 
as  it  gives  wa^  to  the  expansion  of  the  metal  occasioned  by  heat.  As  the  plug 
wears,  so  it  tightens;  and,  having  but  one  opening,  it  has  a  greater  lock  than 
those  in  common  use.  The  screw  in  front  (c)  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ment when  the  plug  turns  too  easily..  The  water  flows,  on  lifting  up  the 
handle  (</)  to  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (f),  which  brings  the 
two  openings  (fi  and/)  in  contact.  These  improved  cocks  are  made  (by  th^ 
inventor)  of  the  best  gun  metal,  and  not  of  the  common  pot  metal  (which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  lead),  and  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  9#.  to 
1/.  1*.  each.  (Gard,  Mag,,  vii.  p.  85.)  This  cock  can  be  taken  to  pieces  to  clean 
or  repair  without  removing  the  shank  from  the  boiler  or  cistern,  which  is  re- 
quisite with  a  common  cock,  and  is  at  all  times  inconvenient. 
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water-closet  attached;  and,  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  ads- 
tern,  a  pipe  from  it  would  supply  cold  water  to  the  wash-hsnd 
stand.  In  some  families,  this  dressing-room  might  senre  alsotf 
a  bath-room ;  and  in  others,  perhaps,  as  a  smoking-room.  Wfait- 
ever  may  be  its  uses,  it  ought  to  have  a  fireplace ;  and,  if  it  be 
intended  for  a  bath-room,  a  small  boiler  should  be  fixed  oo  ooe 
side  of  the  fire. 

TTie  Nursery  is  a  room  set  apart  for  the  children,  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  In  first-rate  houses,  a  room  may  be 
attached,  to  serve  as  a  place  for  cooking  the  babies'  food,  and 
washing  and  drying  their  clothes,  and  washing  and  bathing  all  the 
children.  There  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  cold  water  from 
a  cistern  not  liable  to  be  frozen,  and  of  hot  water  from  a  boiler 
at  one  side,  or  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace  in  the  room.  Adjdih 
ing  the  nursery,  there  should  be  a  water-closet  conveniendy  fitted 
up  for  infants ;  and,  if  there  were  a  gallery,  a  loggia,  or  veranda, 
open  in  front,  but  covered  above,  in  which  the  children  might  be 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  or  allowed  to  run  about  io  die 
air  when  they  could  walk  by  themselves,  so  much  the  better. 
Children  are  always  particularly  fond  of  playing  in  a  balccHijor 
veranda,  and  often,  when  they  are  unwilling  to  try  to  walk  in  a 
room,  will  be  delighted  to  run  up  and  down  there. 

The  School-room  for  the  older  children  may  join  the  norserj, 
and  should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  children  to  take  tb^ 
dancing  lessons  in  it,  and  to  serve  for  them  to  play  at  battle 
dore  and  shuttlecock  in,  or  take  other  exercise  during  inclemeot 
weather. 

An  additional  Bonmf  either  as  a  sitting-room,  a  place  of  busi- 
ness or  as  one  of  the  domestic  offices,  is  often  wanted  to  booses 
in  the  country :  and  sometimes  there  is  great  difficulty  in  know* 
ing  where  to  place  it  By  reflecting  on  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  diffi- 
culty may  frequently  be  got  over  without  doing  violence  to  tbe 
elevation  of  the  house  in  point  of  efiect ;  but  very  commonly  such 
additions  are  more  deformities  than  beauties.  As  hints,  we  maj 
observe  that  we  have  seen  a  billiard  room  disguised  as  a  conser- 
vatory, as  a  lodge  to  the  entrance  gate,  as  a  summer-house,  aod, 
in  one  instance,  as  a  stable.  Cellars,  and  underground  oflEices, 
are  generally  easily  obtained ;  because,  at  the  most,  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground  over  them  only  requires  to  be  raised.  Bed-rooms 
may  be  obtained  in  a  detached  tower,  connected  with  the  main 
body  of  the  house  by  a  glazed  veranda,  which  may  serve  SiS  a 
conservatory  or  green  house ;  and  so  on. 

The  Plant  Cabinet  has  been  already  slighdy  mentioned  in 
several  places.  It  may  be  described  as  a  case  framed  in  wood, 
or  of  wood  and  iron,  and  glazed  on  the  sides  (or  at  least  on  the 
top  and  one  side) ;   and  placed  exterior  to  the  hoi|se,  and  com- 
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inunicadng  with  it  by  some  door  or  window.  As  it  is  chiefly 
intended  for  preserving  plants  which  have  been  brought  forward 
elsewhere,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  it  is  placed 
against  the  north,  west,  or  east  side  of  a  house;  though  the 
south  and  south-east  sides  are  doubtless  the  most  favourable,  and 
the  north-east  the  least  so.  In  street  houses,  it  is  often  very 
conveniently  projected  from  a  staircase  window,  either  on  the 
parlour  floor,  or  the  floor  above.  It  is  also  sometimes  joined  to 
the  back  parlour,  or  placed  over  the  entrance  porch ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, it  forms  a  projection,  supported  on  pillars,  from  the 
back  drawingroom.  Very  commonly,  it  is  formed  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  some  attached  out-buildings,  such  as  a  back  kitchen, 
wash-house,  or  rubbish  place.  In  short,  there  is  no  situation 
where  there  is  a  door  or  a  window  in  the  house,  and  where  per- 
pendicular light  is  obtainable  outside,  in  which  a  plant  cabinet 
•may  not  be  formed.  However  irregular  the  plan  may  be  in 
point  of  outline,  and  however  ^uneven  the  roof  or  roofs  which 
are  to  form  the  floor,  the  situation  is  still  eligible  for  a  plant 
cabinet,  or  a  small  green-house ;  on  the  same  principle  as  an 
irregular  piece  of  ground  is  for  laying  out  a  flower-garden  in 
the  picturesque  manner.  In  the  plant  cabinet,  as  in  the  flower- 
garden,  the  whole  depends  on  the  contrivances  for  displaying 
the  flowers.  The  great  art  in  arranging  an  irregular  plant 
cabinet  consists  in  the  disposition  of  wires  and  rods,  in  the  form 
of  trelliswork,  arches,  and  arcades,  for  climbers ;  and  of  imita- 
tions of  rockwork,  banks,  or  benches  of  stones,  for  receiving 
bushy  or  creeping  plants  in  pots,  such  as  pelargoniums,  mesem- 
bryanthemums,  &c.  The  rockwork,  banks,  benches,  &c.,  may 
be  made  of  bricks  and  cement,  stained  or  dashed  with  paint  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  difierent  kinds  of  stone  or  spars ; 
or  natural  crystallisations  of  different  kinds  may  be  procured. 
The  smallest,  the  most  irregular,  and  apparently  the  most  un- 
fitting situation  for  a  plant  cabinet  may  be  rendered  interesting 
by  means  of  climbers  on  perpendicular  props,  no  matter  how 
irregularly  placed,  plants  rising  from  groups  of  rockwork  on  the 
floor,  and  trailing  plants  suspended  in  pots  or  baskets  from  the 
ceiling.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  of  a  picturesque  grove  of 
climbers  of  this  kind  may  be  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a 
little  stained  glass  in  the  roof;  but  this  ought  to  be  used  most 
sparingly,  and  not  in  a  larger  portion  in  one  place  than  a  star  a 
couple  of  inches  in  diameter,  half  a  dozen  of  which  will  suffice 
for  the  roof  of  a  plant  cabinet  containing  upwards  of  100  square 
feet  of  glass.  In  the  evenings,  on  particular  occasions,  two  or 
three  coloured  lamps  may  be  introduced ;  but  these  also  should 
be  used  very  sparingly.  Whatever  attracts  more  attention  than 
the  plants  should  be  avoided,  as  interfering  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  structure. 
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Wherever  the  plant  cabinet  is  placed,  and  in  whateTer  nMimer 
it  may  communicate  with  the  house,  one  point  only  in  its  con- 
struction is  absolute  ;  which  is,  that  it  should  beat  least  as  lofiy, 
from  the  floor  to  die  glass  of  the  roof,  as  the  living-rooms  of  the 
bouse.     When  this  is  not  the  case,  it  has  an  appearance  of 
meanness,  which,   instead  of  an  elegant  ornament,   renders  it 
rather  a  disagreeable  excrescence.     The  form  of  the  ground  plan 
must,  of  course,  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  situ- 
ation ;  but,  in  general,  a  parallelogram,  placed  with  its  narrow 
end  to  the  house,  will  have  the  best  effect     One  side  and  the 
roof  should,  at  all  events,  be  glazed ;  but,  if  both  sides  be  glazed, 
the  effect  is  much  better  than  if  one  is  opaque ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  roof  is  glazed,  and  the  width  of  the  house  is  as  great  as 
its  height,  or  nearly  so.     Plants  will  thrive  in  a  house  with  all 
its  sides  opaque ;  it  being  understood  that  die  house  is  as  wide 
as  the  side  walls  are  high,  and  that  the  plants  are  placed  on  a 
stage,  or  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  in  dii*ect  lines 
on  the  upper  surface  of  their  leaves.     The  sides,  when  of  glass, 
may  be  framed  and  glazed  in  any  mode  considered  as  in  character 
with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  and  the  roof  may  be  glaxed 
like  a  common  span-roofed  hot-house :  but,  if  the  panes  of  glass 
are  above  8  in.  wide,  they  ought  to  be  of  extra-thick  crown  glass, 
such  as  is  now  sold  in  London  for  conservatories ;  or  of  plate 
glass.     One  or  more  sashes  in  the  side  or  sides,  or  one  sash  in  the 
farther  end,  ought  to  be  made  to  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  die 
sake  of  ventilation  ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  without  having 
the  sashes  hung  with  cords  and  pulleys,  by  having  two  narrow 
sashes  made  to  slide  past  each  other,  or  even  by  having  a  pane 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  window  to  open.    In  general, 
all  hinged   sashes  or  panes  should  open   outwards;    because 
then  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  plants  within. 

Where  a  plant  cabinet  faces  the  north,  and  the  situation  is 
much  exposed  to  north  winds,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 
glazed  sides  and  roof  were  made  double.  This  construction 
would  retain  the  heat  much  better  in  the  winter  time;  and  during 
summer  the  inner  sashes  might  be  taken  away  altogether,  and 
used  for  growing  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the  garden  or  yard 
behind  the  house,  or,  if  there  were  no  room  there,  on  thereof,  if 
that  were  suitable.  In  the  case  of  plant  cabinets  facing  the  north, 
where  the  expense  of  the  double-glazed  roof  and  sides  is  considered 
too  great,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  forming  a  temporary 
inner  roof  of  matting  or  canvass,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
heat  during  the  night,  and  even  sometimes  during  the  day  in  severe 
weather.  An  inner  coveringof  matting  or  canvass,  at  6  or  8  inches' 
distance  from  thegloss,  is  always  much  morepowerful  in  retaining 
heat,  than  if  the  same  covering  had  been  placed  outside  the  glass; 
because  in  the  inside  it  is  kept  dry,  whereas  on  the  outside  it 
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^ill  be  liable  to  become  saturated  with  wet;  and  in  that  state  it 
would  carry  off  much  more  heat  by  evaporation,  than  can  pos- 
sibly take  place  from  water  running  down  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  glass.  There  is  another  reason  against  all  outside  coverings 
except  those  of  boards,  which  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  de- 
ranged, and  to  break  the  glass  during  high  winds.  The  inside 
covering  may  be  made  to  roll  up  like  a  window-blind,  and  it 
may  rest  on  iron  rods,  placed  parallel  to  the  roof  and  to  the 
sides,  and  about  8  in.  distant  from  them.  In  many  cases,  shut- 
ters may  be  contrived  for  the  roof,  and  put  on  from  an  upper 
window;  and  this  covering,  when  the  weather  is  extremely 
severe,  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time ;  it  being 
understood  that  light  is  freely  admitted  from  the  sides.  Provided 
that  the  roof  of  a  green-house  is  securely  protected  from  per- 
pendicular cold,  as  it  is  called,  a  covering  for  the  sides  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance.  We  may  add  that,  among 
nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  a  substitute  for  these 
different  coverings  is  found  in  tying  or  nailing  bast  mats  to  the 
trellis  or  rafters  of  the  roof  and  sides,  inside  the  house ;  and,  as 
such  coverings  are  seldom  wanted  above  a  month  or  two  in  the 
year,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going 
to  the  expense  of  having  them  made  of  canvass  for  the  inside,  or 
of  boards  for  the  outside. 

In  the  eagerness  of  many  persons  to  render  a  plant  cabinet  as 
ornamental  as  possible,  they  introduce  stained  glass  and  ground 
glass,  along  with  the  clear  glass,  in  the  roof  and  sides.  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  in  bad  taste,  because  any  other  light  than  the 
clear  light  of  day  is  injurious  to  vegetation :  the  strong  tint  of 
stained  glass  overpowers  and  destroys  the  delicate  tinges  of  colour 
in  the  flowers,  and  the  associations  connected  with  it  belong  rather 
to  churches  and  chapels  than  to  green-houses ;  and  ground  glass 
weakens  the  light  (certainly  never  too  strong  in  London)  which 
passes  through  it,  and  besides  gives  the  idea  of  something  that 
requires  to  be  concealed.  In  London,  ground  glass  in  a  plant 
cabinet  is  particularly  objectionable ;  because  in  many  houses  this 
glass  is  placed  in  the  doors  or  windows  of  water-closets. 

The  placing  of  the  plants  in  the  interior  of  a  plant  cabinet 
should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  cabinet  and  its  situation. 
Where  the  cabinet  is  10  ft.  or  12ft.  wide,  and  of  an  equal  or 
greater  length,  a  narrow  stage  in  the  middle,  with  a  shelf  a  foot 
broad  round  the  sides,  will  display  the  plants  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  but  this  supposes  that  there  is  nothing  disagreeable 
in  the  exterior  scenery,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  side 
windows.  Where  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  external  objects 
should  be  seen,  the  stage,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle,  should 
be  ranged  along  the  sides  and  the  farther  end,  and  in  that  case 
no  more  of  the  sides  require  to  be  glazed  than  what  is  above  the 
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highest  shelf  of  the  stage.  As  the  main  object  is  to  display  the 
plants  to  the  spectator  within,  and  as,  when  placed  in  close  ranks 
on  a  stage,  such  plants  can  only  be  seen  on  one  side,  the  ad- 
mission of  light  to  their  other  side,  as  it  would  chiefly  strike  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  is  comparatively  of  little  uae ;  and, 
hence,  that  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  which  is  under  the 
level  of  the  top  shelf  of  the  side  and  end  stages  may  always  be 
constructed  of  opaque  materials,  such  as  brick,  lath  and  plaster, 
&c.,  which  will  be  a  considerable  saving  in  first  cost.  In  general, 
wherever  there  are  objects  exterior  to  the  plant  cabinet  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  see,  the  stage  should  be  placed  against  the 
side  walls  and  the  further  end  ;  but,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
light  on  every  side,  and  nothing  without  to  conceal,  the  best 
effect  to  the  eye  will  be  produced  by  bringing  the  glass  down  to 
the  ground  on  every  side  and  the  farther  end,  and  by  having  the 
stage  in  the  centre. 

Fig.  291.  is  a  plan,  and  291 

fig.  292.  a  cross  section,  of  p  ■  ■  ■  isq  ■  ■  ■  r=g 
a  plant  cabinet,  in  which  the 
stage  is  placed  along  the 
sides  and  against  one  end. 
The  stove  for  heating  it  is 
placed  at  a,  fromwhicn  hot- 
water  pipes  proceed  to  the 
right  and  left  under  the 
side  stages ;  the  two  shelves 
b  b  and  c  c  being  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  these 
pipes.  The  stove  is  cou- 
ched by  the  portion  of  the 
stage  dy  which  is  on  casters, 
and  draws  out  with  the  pots 
on  it,  to  admit  the  operator 
to  the  stove.  The  hot-water 
pipes  are  seen  in  the  section 
lfig^292.)2Ltee.  The  smoke 
from  the  stove  may  be  con- 
ducted away  in  a  tube  under 
one  of  the  stages,  and  carried 

up  the  side  of  the  house,  as  indicated  at  /  The  water  of 
the  roof  may  be  collected  and  conducted  to  a  cistern  under  the 
stage  by  the  pipe  ^,  placed  in  the  opposite  angle  to  the  smoke- 
tube.  Props  for  climbers  may  be  placed  as  indicated  at  A  *,  &c; 
and,  during  the  severest  weather  in  winter,  matting  may  be  made 
fast  to  the  iron  tie-rods  (i  i  in  Jig.  292.)  of  the  span  roof.  The 
exterior  guttering  is  shown  at  k. 
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Fig.  293.  is  the  plan,  and  ^*^^ 

fig.  294>.  a  cross  section  of 
a  span-roofed  plant  cabinet, 
with  the  plant  stage  in  the 
middle.  The  stage  may 
either  be  finished  at  the  end 
next  the  entrance  with  right 
angles,  as  at  a,  or  rounded 
oO^  as  at  b  ;  and  the  further 
extremity  both  of  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  the  end 
of  the  stage,  may  either  be 
semicircular  or  square,  at 
pleasure.  If  it  were  square, 
a  portion  of  the  stage  might 
be  made  to  draw  out 
right  and  left,  to  admit  the  attendant  to  the  fireplace ;  and  if 
semicircular,  as  in  the  plan,  the  semicircle  might  be  formed  into 
two  quadrants,  each  turning  on  a  pivot  at  the  angle,  and  open- 
ing outwards  to  a  sufii- 
cient  extent  to  admit  the 
operator  to  the  stove,  as 
shown  in  Jig.  293.  at  c. 
One  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the 
stove  can  never  be  seen 
by  a  visiter ;  because  the 
attendant,  when  he  is  at 
work  at  c,  cannot  escape 
from  that  place  without 
shutting  at  least  one  of 
the  quadrants.  Another 
advantage  is,  that,  while 
both  quadrants  are  open 
to  the  fullest  extent,  as 
Bt  d  dj  the  pots  being  on 
the  shelves,  any  person 
entering  the  cabinet  will 
rather  consider  the  ap- 
pearance as  the  peculiar 
termination  of  the  stage, 
than  as  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  getting  at 
the  stove.  There  are 
props    for    plants   at   e. 
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Fig.  295.  is  a  section  which  will  give  a  general  ideaofdus 
kind  of  stove:  a  is  the  fire-pot;  b  is  the  furnace  door;  c^the 
ash-pit  door ;  d^  the  situation  of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air;  e,  the 
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nozzle  to  which  the  smoke-pipe  is  attached^  and  which  may  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  except  downwards,  that  may  be  suitable 
to  the  situation ;  ffj  the  casing  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
boiler;  g,  the  upper  pipe;  7i,  the  under  pipe;  and  i,  the  cistern 
which  forms  the  junction  between  both  pipes  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity. Stoves  and  pipes  of  this  description  may  be  placed 
under  the  stage  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  completely  concealed  from 
the  eye ;  a  portion  of  the  stage  being  made  to  separate  &om 
the  rest,  and  to  draw  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  to  supplj 
fuel,  &c.  In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  look  well  by  never 
requiring  the  plants  to  be  taken  off  the  shelves,  the  movable  por- 
tion of  the  stage  may  be  on  casters  and  small  wheels,  the  latter 
running  in  grooves  as  far  as  the  area  of  the  stage  extends,  and 
the  casters  serving  to  make  it  run  easily  on  the  paths  where  the 
grooves  would  be  unsightly.  In  plant  cabinets  where  there  is  no 
stage  the  pipes  may  be  concealed  by  rockwork,  or  by  som 
other  suitable  contrivance ;  or  the  casing  of  water  may  be  en- 
larged, so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of  heat  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  the  house,  without  any  pipes.  In  some  cases,  the  stove  and 
reservoir  of  water  might  be  covered  with  a  small  stage  of  plants, 
with  rockwork,  with  sculpture,  or  with  statuary;  or  the  store 
might  be  rendered  ornamental  in  its  form,  so  as  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture :  but  this  last  plan  would,  we 
think,  render  the  plant  cabinet  too  much  like  a  living-room. 

Fig.  296.  is  a  portable  hot-water  apparatus  for  plant  cabinets 
and  small  green-houses,  invented  by  Mr.  Joshua  Major  of 
Knowstrop,  near  Leeds.  This  apparatus  may  be  made  of  tin  or 
copper ;  the  latter,  though  more  expensive  at  first,  being  from 
its  durabiliw  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  Charcoal  is  em- 
ployed as  fuel  for  this  apparatus  :  oil  lamps  and  gas  have  been 
tried  instead  of  charcoal,  but  with  not  nearly  so  powerful  an  eftct. 
When  charcoal  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pipes  to  con- 
duct the  effluvium  arising  from  it  out  of  the  place  to  be  wanned; 
and  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  abstract  all  the  heat  possibk 
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from  this  smoke-pipe  before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  house, 
to  have  it  of  a  cousiderable  length.  In  order  to  render  the 
smoke-tubes  suitable  for  any  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
elbow  pipes,  like  those  used  for  turning  corners,  and  several 
lengths  of  straight  pipes,  by  means  of  which  the  piping  may  be 
lengthened,  and  turned  in  any  direction  that  may  be  required. 
The  largest-sized  apparatus  should  not  be  more  man  8ft.  long; 
as,  if  longer,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  move  about.  The 
size  of  the  one  which  Mr.  Major  found  the  most  useful  is  as 
follows:  —  llie  whole  height  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus, comprising  the  boiler,  &c.,  is  15  in.,  and  the  width 
5^  in,  by  7^  in. ;  the  fire-pan  is  5|  in.  by  4^  in.,  and  3^  in. 
deep;  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  a 
casing,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  becomes  more  spacious 
upwards,  as  the  fireplace  diminishes.  The  opening  necessary 
ftx  the  reception  of  the  fire-pan,  and  for  supplying  it  with  fuel, 
is  6  in.  wide  by  B^  in.  deep.  At  tfae  top  of  this  opening  the  fire- 
place begins  to  taper,  and,  consequently,  the  water  in  the  boiler 
expands  more  immediately  over  the  fire ;  the  smoke-pipe  takes 
its  regular  width  ( 1  i  in.)  in  the  boiler,  about  an  inch  below  where 
the  lid  unites ;  the  horizontal  water-pipes  {Jig.  296.  a)  are  each 
28  in.  long,  by  2  in.  in  diameter;  the  end  pipes  {!>)  are  14^  in. 
high,  by  S  in.  in  diameter ;  a  feeder  (c)  is  added,  in  case  it  should 
be  thought  better  to  have  the  lid  fixed  tight  on  the  boiler.  In 
order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  water,  small  holes  are  to 
be  perforated  in  the  t(^  of  the  lids  (dd),  which  are  also  intended 
to  be  fixed  tight.  The  apparatus  may  either  be  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  to  be  warmed,  or  raised  by  bearers,  or  suspended 
by  wire  or  cord ;  the  two  latter  methods  making  the  fire  to  bum 
more  freely.     (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  23.) 
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Joyces  Apparatus  far  heating  by  Steanu  A  mode  of  heating  a 
small  green-house  by  steam,  from  a  portable  apparatus  plaoed 
within  the  house,  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joyce.  The 
apparatus  is  a  copper  cylinder,  with  the  fire  placed  in  the  centie, 
the  fuel  being  supplied  from  the  top,  and  the  ashes  coming  out 
below,  through  the  grating  which  admits  air  to  the  fire.  The  ivA 
is  charcoal,  and  the  little  smoke  which  it  produces  is  delivered 
into  the  same  tube  which  conveys  away  the  steam.  At  tk 
farther  extremity  of  the  steam-pipe  the  fumes  of  the  charcoal  are 
allowed  to  escape  outside  the  house,  through  a  tube  ;  which,  for 
ordinary  apparatus,  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter.  As 
the  steam-pipe  is  placed  so  as  to  return  all  the  cond^ised  water 
to  the  boiler,  the  loss  of  heat  by  this  mode  is  extremely  small; 
but  it  will  not  anwer  well  for  any  otb^  fuel  except  charcoal, 
which  is  expensive. 

Ventilation  is  the  only  remaining  point  of  importance,  ooih 
nected  with  plant  cabinets  or  small  green-houses,  which  remains 
to  be  touched  on,  and  this  is  highly  essential  in  every  sitnatioa 
In  houses  20  or  SO  feet  long,  and  from  10. to  15  feet  broad,  the 
sashes  of  the  roof  should  oe  made  to  slide,  so  that  the  upper 
ones  may  be  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  drawn  up ;  or 
they  may  be  hinged  at  the  upper  end,  and  made  to  lift  op.  !> 
addition  to  this,  the  upright«6ashes  should  either  be  made  to  optf 
outwards,  by  being  hinged  at  one  side  (which,  in  general,  b 
the  best  mode)  or  at  the  top ;  or  they  may  slide  in  two  groove^ 
so  that  the  one  can  be  pushed  past  the  other.  These  modes 
are  applicable  to  green-houses  20  or  SO  feet  in  length ;  bat, 
for  those  under  20  feet  in  length,  it  will  generally  be  sufficieot 
to  have  one  or  more  small  openings,  for  the  admission  and  exitof 
air,  in  the  roof  or  sides ;  and  through  these,  when  the  door  is 
open,  there  will  be  as  much  ventilation  as  plants  usually  require 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  elegant  modes  of  having  an  opening 
in  the  roof  is  by  having  a  cap  to  bq  raised  by  means  of  a  vertic^ 
rod,  with  a  line  and  pulley,  as  ^hown  in  ^.  897.  In  this  figo^) 
which  is  a  cross  sectioQ  of  a  span 
roof,  a  represents  the  cap;  6,  the 
rod  by  which  it  is  raised ;  c,  a  cross 
piece  of  iron,  in  which  the  rod  b 
works ;  £/,  the  cord  passing  over  the 
pulley  e,  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
rod ;  and  f  the  rafter  (forming  part 
of  the  span  roof)  which  supports  the  '       ^      ^^' 

whole.  Hie  rod  and  bars  of  the  cap  are  generally  of  iroo; 
and  the  panes  of  glass  small,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  breaksp* 
Sometimes  the  cap  is  balanced  by  a  weight  attached  to  a  oord 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  lod 
opposite  to  €1   and   which,  by   counterbalancing  the  ff^^ 
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part  of  the  weight,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  friction 
by  the  rod  passing  through  the  bar  c  and  the  rafter  y  to  be 
overcome,  renders  it  easy  to  raise  a  cap  of  the  largest  size, 
either  by  hand,  or  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  Though  we  have  shown  in  J^.  297.  this  cap  on  the 
ridge  of  a  span  roof,  yet  it  may  be  constructed  with  equal  ease 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  of  any  pent  roof,  or  even  in  any 
part  of  that  slope,  by  introducing  on  the  upper  side  of  it  a  cross 
bar,  or  a  flashing  of  lead,  to  throw  off  the  ^^^  298 

yain  to  the  two  sides.  Air  may  also  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  side  sashes,  by  hinging  a 
flap  in  the  upper  part  of  any  of  the  sashes, 
with  a  lever  and  pulley  to  open  it,  as  shown 
in  J^,  298.  In  this  figure,  g"  is  a  lever, 
which,  when  pulled  by  the  cord  A,  raises 
the  flap  at  pleasure  to  any  point  not  beyond  u 
Whenever  ventilators  of  this  kind  are  used, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  house ;  because  as  the  hottest  air  always 
ascends,  it  consequently  collects  there,  and  will  pass  off  by  any 
opening  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  would  through  an  opening 
on  a  lower  level,  admitting  a  counter  current  of  fresh  air  to 
supply  its  place. 

When  the  sloping  sashes  of  a 
span  roof  are  made  to  slide,  the  ope- 
ration of  opening  them  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  balancing  them 
with  a  weight  in  the  manner  shown 
in^.  299.  In  this  figure,  a  repre- 
sents cords  attached  to  two  opposite 
sashes,  and  passing  over  pulleys 
fixed  on  the  ridge-piece ;  after 
which,  under  the  stage  (c),  they  are 
joined  together  at  i,  which  repre- 
sents a  weight  attached  to  a  pulley, 
and  which  weight  is  sufiiciently 
heavy  to  balance  the  two  sashes. 
By  this  arrangement,  either  sash  or 
both  sashes  may  be  let  down  at 
pleasure,  to  any  length  desired. 
When  they  are  drawn  closely  up, 
the  weight  (b)  is  within  2  in.  of 
the  floor  {d)\  but,  if  it  were  neces-_ 
sary,  an  opening  might  be  made  in  * 
the  floor  for  the  descent  of  the 
weight  to  the  extent  of  2  or  S  feet. 
On  inspecting  the  figure,  it  will. 
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appear  evident  that  a  cap,  such  as 
that  described  in  fig.  297^  may  be 
balanced  and  raised  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, as  shown  in  fg.  SOO.,  and  as 
practised  in  the  case  of  chandeliers 
in  churches  and  ball-rooms.  In  this 
figure,  the  weight  {e)  may  have  a 
basket  or  saucer  attached  to  it,  so  as 
to  admit  of  disguising  it,  by  surround- 
ing it  with  pots  of  hanging  plants. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  should  be  heavier  and  lighter  weights 
to  hook  on  at  pleasure,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  pots 
of  plants,  the  total  weight  should  be  no  more  than  just  suffident 
to  balance  the  cap. 

Regulation  of  Temperature.  In  the  case  of  small  green-houses, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept,  a  provision  for  preventiDg 
the  house  from  becoming  over-heated,  which  will  act  independ- 
ently of  human  assistance,  is  very  desirable.  There  are  manj 
contrivances  of  this  kind;  some,  such  as  Kewle}r's  automatoo 
gardener,  calculated  for  regulating  the  temperature  to  the 
greatest  nicety ;  and  others  for  merely  preventing  great  extremes 
of  heat  The  simplest  and  most  economical  mode  is  to  bavei 
hinged  pane  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  upright  sashes, 
opening  inwards.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  pane  one  end  oft 
cord  is  attached,  and  the  other  is  joined  to  a  netting  which 
encloses  a  bladder  nearly  filled  with  air,  and  air-tight.  A  string 
irom  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  any  fixed  point 
near  at  hand.  The  bladder  should  be  moderately  distended,  bjr 
filling  it  with  air  in  the  house,  when  the  air  of  the  house  is  at  the 
highest  temperature  required ;  and,  consequently,  when  a:.; 
increase  of  temperature  takes  place,  the  air  in  tne  bladder  will  ex- 
pand and  completely  distend  it,  so  as  to  change  its  shape  from  that 
of  an  oval  to  that  of  a  globe ;  shortening  the  lonff  axis  and  length- 
ening the  short  one.  The  effect  of  shortening  the  long  axis  is  to  pull 
in  the  hinged  pane  of  glass,  and  thus  to  admit  the  external  air. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  rude  mode,  and  will  not  regobte 
the  temperature  with  any  degree  of  nicety ;  but  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  where  economy  is  a  great  object,  it  is  quite  su£Bcieot 
Another  mode  consists  in  applying  a  hollow  brass  tube,  of  5 
or  6  feet  in  length,  against  the  lower  part  or  valve  of  a  wiodov 
that  opens  outwards,  or  against  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  rod 
of  a  cap  which  opens  upwards.  Thus,  in^.  301.,  if  we  ima- 
gine the  rod  y*  to  be  a  hollow  brass  tube,  touching  the  floor  (;) 
at  one  end,  and  the  spindle  {h)  of  the  ventilating  cap  at  the  other; 
and  that,  when  the  rod  is  in  this  state  of  contact  with  both  the 
floor  and  the  spindle,  the  house  is  at  the  maximum  temperature 
required ;  it  is  evident  that  any  increase  of  heat,  by  expanding} 
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and  consequently  lengthening,  the 
brass  rod)  would  raise  the  ventilating 
cap;  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
might  be  done,  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  brass  rod 
on  the  end  of  a  lever.  Brass  rods, 
when  required  to  open  the  sashes  or 
ventilators  of  a  green-house,  may 
also  be  applied  in  a  great  variety  of 
"other  ways,  which  any  ingenious 
mechanic  will  readily  discover.  The 
last  mode  which  we  shall  mention 
is  one  which  has  been  adopted  with 
success  by  an  eminent  horticulturist, 
John  Wiiliaros,  Eaq.,  of  Pitmaston. 
This  ventilator  operates  by  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel,^.  000.  [a), 
communicating  with  a  cylinder  and  piston  {b,  c,  d),  whidi  by 
means  of  a  rod  (^),  operates  on 
the  hinged  pane  or  sash  to  be 
opened.  The  use  of  the  water  or 
other  fluid  is  to  confine  the  air; 
and,  by  that  means,  when  the 
air  expands  or  contracts,  it  ope- 
rates upon  the  piston.  By  means 
of  an  adjusting  screw,  the  register 
may  be  made  to  open  at  any 
required  degree  of  heat.  The 
air-vessel  should  contain  several 

Sallons,  according  to  the  size  of 
le  valve  or  register  to  be  opened. 
When  first  used,  the  vessel  must 
be  heated  sufficiently  to  expand  the 
internal  air ;  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  give  the  required  motion 
to  the  float;  and  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  oil  must  be  Uid  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  to  prevent 
evaporation.  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i. 
p.  419.) 

In  a  plant  cabinet,  such  an 
instrument  may  be  conveniently 
placed  under  the  stage,  so  as  to 

have  the  rod  {g)  directly  under   the  ventilator  or  sash  to  be 
<^»Ded. 
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Sect.  II.     The  Domestic  Offices. 

The  Domestic  Offices  maybe  considered  as  including  the  kitdiea 
offices,  and  the  stable  and  other  out-door  offices.  The  former,  in 
small  houses,  are  generally  placed  under  the  living-rooms,  not  only 
as  costing  less  in  building,  but  as  saving  labour  in  household 
business,  and  as  economising  heat  during  winter.  In  large 
houses,  the  offices  are  sometimes  placed  partly  under  the  main 
body  of  the  dwelling,  and  partly  adjoining  it,  in  what  are  called 
wings,  or  other  connected  appendages.  On  the  Continent,  aod 
particularly  in  Germany,  it  is  common  to  have  not  only  the 
kitchen  offices,  but  the  stable  offices,  in  the  same  building  as  the 
dwelling-rooms ;  which  is  not  only  a  considerable  saving  of  first 
cost,  but  of  labour  to  the  servants  afterwards;  and,  durisg 
winter,  in  those  cold  countries,  it  is  a  great  economy  of  heat 
This  arrangement  cannot  be  proposed  for  general  adoptkn  in 
Britain;  but  there  are  many  situations  where  it  would  be 
attended  with  solid  advantages.  In  open,  elevated,  airy  places, 
the  stable,  coach-house,  and  sometimes  even  the  cow-bouse  and 
poultry-house,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  kitchen, 
and  the  dwelling-rooms  built  over  them,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
in  the  first  cost,  and  in  order  to  produce  a  large  mass  of  building 
for  the  sake  of  effisct  In  arranging  a  plan  of  this  kind,  the 
entrance  to  the  stable  and  cow-house  should  not  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  entrance  to  the  house ;  and,  while  the  former  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface,  or  not  more  than  one  step  above  it,  the 
latter  should  be  two  or  three  steps,  or  the  height  of  a  whole  story 
above  ground ;  the  stable  and  cow-house  doors,  and  also  the  pits 
into  which  the  manure  is  thrown,  should  be  on  the  side,  oppo- 
site to  that  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow,  in  order  that 
all  effluvia  may  be  carried  from  the  house  rather  than  driven 
against  it.  If  the  designer  of  such  a  house  will  constantly  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  chief  objection  against  the  placing  of  the  kit- 
chen and  the  stable  under  the  dwelling-house  is,  the  production 
of  bad  smells,  and  of  flies  and  other  noxious  insects  during 
summer,  various  details  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention 
will  occur  to  him. 

But  the  principal  situation  in  which  the  stable  and  kitchen 
offices  can  be  placed  under  the  dwelling-house  with  advantage  is, 
where  the  building  is  situated  on  the  side  of-  a  steep  slope.  If 
sufficient  extent  can  be  obtained  to  form  a  carriage  entrance 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  then  the  stable  offices  may  form 
one  floor,  the  kitchen  offices  a  floor  over  it,  and  above  these  may 
be  the  living-rooms,  &c.,  in  the  usual  manner.  In  general,  how- 
ever steep  the  surface  may  be  on  which  a  house  is  to  be  hA 
by  judicious  contrivance  no  part  of  the  walling  need  be  lost:  for 
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it  must  always  be  recollected  that,  however  steep  the  surface  may 
be,  the  building  will  always  be  wholly  open  on  one  side,  and 
partially  so  at  the  two  ends ;  so  that,  if  the  house  be  not  made 
broader  than  the  depth  of  one  room,  several  stories  may  be 
obtained  under  one  another,  all  well  lighted  from  one  side. 
Hence,  in  particular  situations,  where  a  house  on  a  steep  slope  is 
to  be  entered  from  above,  the  living-rooms  may  form  the  upper 
floor,  and  the  stairs  may  descend  to  the  bed-rooms,  instead  of 
ascending  to  them*  Much  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  but  we 
only  advert  to  it  for  the  sake  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  be  about  to  build,  that  they  ought  never  to 
consent  to  bury  much  extent  of  walling  in  order  to  produce  the 
commonplace  forms  and  arrangements  of  dwellings;  and  to 
assure  them  that  anomalous  situations  will  always  call  forth 
appropriate  designs  from  a  man  of  taste  and  genius,  and  be 
favourable,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  production  of  beauty  and 
character. 

Situation  of  the  Offices.  In  suburban  houses  built  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  subjected  to  Various  repairs  and  additions, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  offices  placed  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  hou^e,  or  perhaps  partly  at  one  end,  and 
partlv  at  the  other.  There  is  a  positive  loss  of  the  labour  of 
the  domestics  in  this  arrangement;  nor  can  they,  when  this  is  the 
case,  be  Considered  as  under  the  full  command  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  because  they  cannot  be  expected'  to  hear  the  bells, 
when  the  offices  are  divided,  unless  there  were  two  sets,  one  on 
each  side ;  while  there  is  a  constant  passing  and  repassing  of  the 
entrance  front,  or  probably  of  the  lawn  front,  by  persons  having 
business  in  the  kitchen  or  stable-court.  The  seclusion  of  the 
lawn  front,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  nei- 
ther the  living-rooms  of  the  house,  nor  the  walks  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, can  be  said  to  possess  that  complete  privacy  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  a 
residence  in  the  country.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  house  was 
noted  by  us,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  at 
Lyme  Orove ;  and,  as  we  were  on  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  fort- 
night to  the  family  who  at  that  time  occupied  it,  we  had  ample 
opportunity  of  studying  its  inconveniences.  The  house  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  midst  of  grounds  much  diversified  by  nature, 
not  badly  planted,  and  extending  so  far  on  every  side,  that  the 
boundary  is  nowhere  seen;  but  the  house,  though  it  contains 
some  spacious  rooms,  has  great  faults :  the  store-room  and  bath- 
room (tf,  &,  Jig.  SOS.)  can  only  be  entered  through  the  dining-room 
(c)  or  drawingroom  (d);  while  the  offices  (^),  by  being  at  the 
wrong  end,  occasion  the  road  ^o  the  kitchen-court  (J'}  to  pass 
across  the  lawn  before  the  garden  front  (g).  Had  the  general 
arrangement  been  reversed,  as  shown  in^.S04.,at)d  the  bath-room 
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and  store-room  been  put  on  the  side  next  the  offices,  the 
latter  might  hare  been  conveniently  entered  without  coming 
within  sight  of  the  house ;  and  the  privacy  of  the  lawn  front 
would  thus  have  been  complete.  Among  the  petty  evils  of  a  mal- 
arrangement  of  this  kind  are,  the  number  of  gates,  and  the  extent 
of  fencing  which  it  requires;  and,  though  these  make  little 
appearance  in  the  description  of  a  place,  or  in  its  plan  on  pape^ 
yet,  in  its  actual  working  (so  to  speak]  by  the  occupier,  they  are 
important  items.      The  diflerence  between  a  bad  arrangement  of 


fences  and  walks,  and  a  good  one,  may  occasion  the  opixaag 
of  a  gate  or  gates  fifty  times  a  day,  instead  of  five  times ;  iacrea»- 
ing  the  risk  of  admitting  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  where  they  ought 
not  to  be  admitted,  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

TTie  KiUhm  Officet. —  In  designing  these,  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  bear  in  mind  general  principles,  than  to  adhere  to  parti* 
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Gular  forms  and  dimensions.     Security  from  vermin  is  an  essential 

requisite  in  the  construction  of  the  floor  and  walls  of  every  part 

of  a  bouse,  and  more  particularly  of  those  parts  where  provisions 

( ,        ate  kept.    The  power  of  thorough  ventilation  of  the  atmosphere 

'        of  every  apartment,  even  of  the  cellars,  when  requisite,  is  another 

desideratum*    Light  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every  office, 

except  the  cellars  for  wines  and  liquors ;  and  it  is  in  an  eminent 

,        degree  required  for  the  kitchen,  and  all  those  places  where 

food  is  prepared  for  the  table.     A  larder,  if  thoroughly  ventilated, 

I         may  preserve  meat  without  much  light;  but  a  pantry  requires 

I        abundance  of  light,  to  insure  cleanliness.     Light,  in  the  case  of 

I         meat  kept  in  safes,  or  in  other  situations,  is  unfavourable  for  the 

I         preservation  of  the  meat,  as  it  collects  together  flies,  which  are 

never  found  in  an  active  state  in  the  dark ;  and  in  such  cases  it 

ought  to  be  under  command ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  much  more 

desirable  to  have  light  in  excess,  than  to  nave  a  deficiency  of  it.   A 

command  of  the  temperature  is  a  desideratum  in  the  offices  of 

every  dwelling,  no  less  than  in  the  living-rooms.     Among  the 

first  requisites  to  this  are,  that  of  having  all  the  walls,  floors,  and 

ceilings  made  of  non-conducting  materials ;  and  that  of  having  the 

ground  on  which  the  building  stands  rendered  thoroughly  dry 
y  underground  drainage,  and  by  a  vacuity  all  round  the  oufe» 
side  of  the  foundation  walls. 

We  recall  these  principles  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  order 
to  lead  them  to  think  on  the  causes  why  some  parts  of  dwellings 
are  arranged  in  one  way,  in  preference  to  another,  rather  than 
to  lead  them  to  dwell  on  particular  forms  and  dimensions ;  and  to 
induce  them  to  require,  from  the  architects  or  builders  whom 
they  employ,  reasons  for  every  thing  which  they  propose,  and 
such  reasons  as  can  be  made  intelligible  to  all  persons  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  Staile  Offices.  —  In  designing  these,  a  recurrence  to  first 
principles  is  of  equal  importance  as  in  arranging  the  kitchen 
offices.  The  ground  on  which  a  stable  or  coach-house  is  built 
ought  to  be  dry,  either  naturally  or  by  drainage ;  and  the  walls 
ought  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  the  extremes  of 
heat  in  summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter.  There  ought  to  be 
abundance  of  light  admitted,  as  well  for  cheerfulness  as  for 
cleanliness;  and,  independently  of  the  doors  and  windows,  there 
ought  to  be  suitable  openings  for  ventilation.  In  the  stable 
there  ought  to  be  a  wooden  tube,  at  least  6  in.  square,  placed 
over  every  stall,  and  reaching  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  ceiling  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  a  cap  on  the  outside 
to  exclude  rain;  and  a  slide  in  the  ceiling,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  so  as  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  at  about  50°  in  winter,  and 
from  60°  to  65°  in  summer.     This  flue  will  do  for  the  stable 
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of  tbe  horse,  what  the  chimney-  r  905 

flue  does  for  the  dwelling^room 

of  the  human  being.     To  give  a 

palpable  idea  of  this  mode   of 

ventilating,  we  may  refer  to^. 

505. ;   in  which  the  ventilating 

tube,  with  its  protecting  cover, 

is  shown  at  r  r  .*  9  is  a  con>-bin, 

placed  under  one  of  thewindows ; 

s  is  the  drain  under  the  floor  of 

each  stall,  which  leads  to  a  maiii 

drain  under  the  gutter  behind 

the  horses ;  these  drains  having 

Kated  openings,  each  with  a 
11-trap^  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  bad  smells :  f  ia  the  cast-iroa 
manger;  u,  the  bull's  ^e  eaat-iron  rack,  the  hay  to  which  is  let 
down  from  the  lofl  above,  through  the  open  space  behind.  The 
mode  of  keeping  hay  in  lofts  over  the  horses,  and  leCOmg  k  down 
through  a  space  over  the  racks,  which  is  continually  open,  is 
very  properly  objected  to,  as  contaminating  the  hay  by  the  breath 
of  the  horse ;  but,  when  there  is  a  raised  ceiling  with  a  venCiialer, 
as  in  the  section  before  us,  the  breath  of  the  horse  rises  to  the 
ventilator,  and  does  the  hay  no  injury  whatever.  At  die  bottom 
of  the  rack  there  is,  in  the  space  behind,  Bt  gnPed  floor, 
which  retains  the  hay,  while  it  allows  the  dust  and  seeds  to  dvop 
down  into  the  space  (v),  whence  they  can  be  taten  out  at  con- 
venience, by  an  opening  under  each  stall.  There  is  a  cast-iroii 
ramped  cap  (w)  to  the  boarded  partition  between  the  stalls; 
and  a  cast-iron  sill  (jc)  ;  both  cap  and  sill  having  grooves  for 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  tlie  partition*  The 
partition-post  (y)  is  also  of  cast  iron.  That  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  stable  on  which  a  horse  standi  should  always  be  made 
perfectly  level,  with  a  grating  and  belttrap  under  it^  in  the  centre, 
for  drainage*  In  general,  the  floor  of  the  stalls  should  never  be 
covered  with  litter  in  the  daytime,  or  when  the  horse  is  not 
expected  to  lie  down ;  because  the  litter  retains  moisture,  har* 
hours  insects,  and  produces  an  unequal  surface  for  the  horse  to 
stand  on.  Stables,  as  they  are  commonly  kept,  contain  od  atmos- 
phere charged  with  ammoniacal  gas  from  the  urine^  and  earbooio 
acid  gas  from  the  lungs,  of  the  horse,  which,  with  moisture  fhmi 
the  floor,  and  other  aeriform  matters,  are  extremely  disagmeable 
to  man ;  but,  if  the  stables  were  properly  constructed,  ventilated, 
and  drained,  kept  free  from  litter  during  the  day,  and  amply 
lighted,  in  the  manner  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be 
as  wholesome  for  a  human  being  to  enter,  and  to  remaiii  in,  as 
the  living-rooms  of  a  dwelling-house.  For  various  modes  of 
constructing  stables,  and  all  their  details  on  the  best  principles, 
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we  roust  refer  the  reader  to  our  Encyclopadia  of  Cottage^  Farm^ 
and  Villa  Architecture^  p.  373.  to  p.  S83. 

The  Coach-house  should  not  only  be  dry,  and  well  Tenti- 
lated,  from  its  situation  and  construction,  but  there  should 
be  a  fireplace  in  it,  or,  rather,  a  flue  for  a  stove ;  because  it 
ma^t  be  i*ecoIlected,  that  a  coach  is  composed  of  wood,  iron, 
cloth,  stuffing,  &c.,  and  is  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  changes  in 
the  temperature,  or  by  moisture,  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  beds,  <Mr 
any  other  articles  of  furniture  in  the  dwelling-house.  Nobody 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  sitting  or  lying  on  a  sc^a  which 
had  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  damp  out-hoase  without 
fire ;  and  yet,  if  there  be  any  difierence  between  the  quantity 
of  damp  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  a  sofa  and  a  coach,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  the  latter.  The  lining,  stuffing  of  the 
back,  and  cushions,  all  act  as  sponges,  and  become  charged  with 
moisture ;  which,  when  the  coach  is  used,  is  drawn  forth  by  the 
animal  warmth  of  the  persons  it  contains.  Hence,  the  unknown 
cause  of  colds,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  and  many  other 
diseases,  with  which  those  who  keep  close  carriages  are  often 
attacked. 

The  HamesS'Boom,  as  we  have  already  stated  (p.  82.),  should 
have  the  waUs  lined  with  boards  in  those  parts  where  the  har* 
ness  is  to  be  hung,  and  should  have  a  fireplace  or  stove,  with 
ample  means  of  ventilation  and  lighting. 

7%f  GroonCs  or  Coachman* s  Boom  is  very  properly  placed  over, 
or  adjoining  to,  the  stable  for  the  horses ;  because  the  latter  are 
liable  to  various  kinds  of  accidents  in  the  night-time.  There 
should  be  a  stove  (one  of  Arnott's,  for  example)  in  the  stable 
sleeping«room,  for  use  during  the  most  severe  weather  of  winter; 
because  such  rooms  are^  in  general,  close  under  the  roof,  and  liable 
to  be  very  cold ;  but,  by  a  little  arrangement,  it  might  be  so  corn 
trived  that  the  flue  from  the  fireplace  of  the  harness-room  might 
give  all  the  heat  to  the  coachman's  bed-room  that  was  requisite  ; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  harness-room  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
between  the  stable  and  coach-house,  with  doors  communicating 
with  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  coachman's  room 
over  it.  By  opening  the  door  of  this  room,  which  is  necessarily 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  stoves,  the  heated  air  of  the  harness 
room  may  be  admitted  to  ascend  to  it  at  pleasure. 

ITie  Farm  Buildings  which  are  of  most  interest  in  a  suburban 
residence  are,  the  cow-house,  dairy,  piggery,  poultry-houses, 
and  rabbit-house ;  and  in  the  same  section  with  these  we  shall 
include  the  aviary,  the  apiary,  fishponds,  &c.  On  farm  buildings 
generally,  as  required  for  a  suburban  residence,  we  have  made 
some  remarks  in  p.  626.,  whkh  we  consider  sufficient;  but  to 
what  we  have  already  said  on  the  cow-house  and  dairy,  in  p.  548., 
we  shall  add  some  remarks. 
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The  Qyahkouse^  in  Britain,  is  a  rude  neglected  building,  oonk' 
pared  with  what  it  is  on  the  Continent,  among  proprietors  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  having  fine  cows*     In  Holland,  the  cow-houses, 
even  of  the  common  farmers,  are  kept  in  a  very  superior  degr» 
of  cleanliness,  and  are  lighted  and  ventilated  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  the  cow-houses  of  villa  residences  are  in  England, 
though  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  dairies.     One  reasoa 
of  this  may  be,  that,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  winter  is  so 
mild,  that  the  cows  are  kept  during  that  season  in  open  yards^ 
having  sheds  attached,  in  which  they  are  left  to  take  shelter 
at  pleasure;  thus  no  skill  is  required  for  constructing  the  cow- 
house, and  no  art  for  its  proper  management     In  Germany, 
however,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  milch  cows  are 
obliged  to  be  kept  in  closed  houses  half  the  year ;  and  hence 
the  greater  attention  that  has  been  paid  in  that  country  to  the 
construction  of  cow-houses.     It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  as  the 
pastures  in  most  parts  of  Germany  are  of  a  very  thin  and  inferior 
description,   the  cows   kept    by   proprietors   who    pay    much 
attention  to  this  subject  are  generally  stall-fed  throughout  the 
year.      We    cannot,   however,    recommend    this  practice    for 
England ;  since  cows  so  treated  can  never  be  in  so  healthy  a  state 
as  those  which  are  allowed  to  take  free  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
at  least  a  portion  of  every  fine  day.     When  only  two  or  three 
cows  are^kept,  instead  of  tying  them  up,  we  would  allow  them 
to  run  at  large  in  a  yard  which   had   a  proper  cow-house 
attached  to  it,  for  them  to  shelter  in ;  and  we  would  only  tie  them 
up  when  they  were  being  milked,  or  in  extremely  severe  weather, 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up  in  the  cow-house* 

As  a  few  points  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  the  am- 
struction  of  cow-houses,  we  may  mention  the  following.  The 
floor  on  which  the  cow  stands  should  be  perfectly  level;  and 
behind  the  stall  there  may  be  either  an  open  gutter,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  one  covered  with  an  oak  board  pierced  with  holes,  or 
with  an  iron  grating,  the  holes  of  which  are  not  larger  than  an 
inch  across.  Through  this  grating,  or  pierced  plank,  all  the 
urine  and  recent  dung  will  easily  drop  into  the  gutter,  more 
especially  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  broom ;  and  the 
gutter  may  be  either  cleaned  out  once  or  twice  a  day,  by  lifting 
up  the  grating  or  plank,  and  applying  the  broom,  or  by  tuminff 
on  water  at  one  end ;  and  both  the  dung  and  the  water  should 
be  conveyed  by  the  gutter  to  the  liquid  manure  tank.  If  the 
cows  stand  along  the  house,  it  should  not  be  less  than  18  fi. 
wide  within,  which  will  allow  room  for  a  passage  at  the  cows' 
beads,  as  well  as  behind  them.  There  ought  to  be  windows 
with  lu£Per-board  shutters,  that  is,  with  shutters  like  Venetiaa 
blinds,  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  ventilating  tubes  firom 
the  sides  of  the  walls,  or  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  if  there  be  one, 
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to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  breadth  allowed  for  each  cow 
should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  stall  8  ft. ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  boarded  or  slate  partition  between  every  two 
cowSj  or  so  as  to  include  two  cows  in  each  stall.  The  manger 
should  be  a  trough  formed  of  board,  stone,  or  slate,  raised  so 
that  the  upper  edge  may  be  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  about  the  height  of  a  cow's  knees.  As 
this  manger  is  to  contain  green  food,  or  grains  when  they  can 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  roots,  hay,  &c.,  it  should  not  be  less  than 
1 8  in.  or  20  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  Where  cows  are  intended 
to  stand  in  the  cow-house  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the 
manger  for  each  cow  should  be  in  three  divisions ;  a  large  one 
in  the  centre  for  hay  or  herbage,  a  small  one  on  one  side  for 
water,  and  one  on  the  other  side  for  roots,  grains,  or  prepared 
mashes.  A  hay-rack  for  a  cow-house  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  dangerous,  unless  placed  as  low  as  the  manger ;  because 
it  is  found  that  when  cows  are  in  calf,  raising  their  heads  much 
above  the  natural  level  is  apt  to  make  them  slip  their  calves. 
So  strongly  are  the  farmers  of  Normandy  impressed  with  this 
idea,  that  they  not  only  take  care  to  have  the  floors  of  their  cow- 
houses perfectly  level,  and  the  manger  or  hay-rack  not  higher 
than  the  cows'  knees,  but,  when  they  turn  the  cows  out  to  grass, 
they  always  harness  them  with  a  bridle  and  brechin,  to  prevent 
them  from  tossing  up  their  heads.  We  have  already  (p.  550.) 
referred  to  the  Harleian  system  of  dairy  management,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  whoever  intends  building  a  cow-house,  to 
consult  the  notices  of  that  system,  and  of  various  others,  which 
will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Encyclopadia  of  Cottage^ 
Famif  and  Villa  Architecture^  $  757.  to  J  764. 

The  Dairy,  in  warm  climates,  or  in  such  as  are  extremely  cold, 
requires  much  more  care  in  its  construction,  than  in  the  tempe- 
rate climate  of  England.  A  building  with  thick  stone,  mud,  or 
turf  walls,  or  with  hollow  brick  walls,  with  a  thatched  far-project- 
ing roof,  standing  east  and  west,  and  with  its  door  and  windows  in 
the  north  side  and  in  the  ends,  will  suffice  for  a  dairy,  in  the 
warmest  part  of  our  island.  The  windows  should  have  glass 
sashes  for  use  in  winter,  they  should  open  inside,  and  they  should 
be  covered  on  the  outside  with  wirecloth,  to  exclude  flies  and 
other  insects  during  summer,  when  they  are  kept  constantly  open. 
There  ought  also  to  be  outside  shutters,  to  exclude  the  sun,  in 
the  mornings  and  afternoons,  from  the  east  and  west  windows, 
and  to  keep  in  the  heat  during  the  severe  weather  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  and  the  temperature 
should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  55^  or  fall  below  48^  or 
50.  In  winter,  the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  warm  milk 
being  brought  in,  when  newly  taken  from  the  cow ;  but,  when 
necessary,  this  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  vessels  of  hot 
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water  on  the  floor.  Every  dairy  requires  to  have  a  seollerf 
attached,  with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  as  the  vessels  which  hold 
the  milk  require  to  be  frequently  washed  in  scalding  hot  water. 
Cleanliness  is  essential  in  every  place  where  human  food  is  to  be 
kept,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  a  dairy ;  as,  if  the  milk  be  put 
into  unwashed  or  carelessly  washed  vessels,  it  will  soon  tan 
sour ;  and,  if  the  churn  and  other  utensils  used  in  prqwring 
butter  be  not  frequently  scalded,  they  will  give  the  butter  an 
unpleasant  taste,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping.  The  dairy  scul- 
lery may  very  conveniently  be  placed  at  one  end,  or  on  one  si<k, 
of  the  dairy,  taking  care  to  have  them  separated  by  double 
doors,  with  windows  for  ventilation  in  the  passage  between,  or 
with  a  window  in  the  ceiling.  This  prevents  the  transmission  of 
heat  from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy  in  summer ;  while,  by  shotting 
the  windows  and  opening  the  doors  in  winter,  heat  may  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  proper 
temperature.  These  hints  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  to  lead  those  who  can  deduce  rules  from 
general  principles  into  the  right  mode  of  thinking  respecting 
dairies ;  while  such  as  require  more  minute  details  may  ban 
recourse  to  our  Encyclopaedia  already  quoted. 

The  Piggery.  — The  great  requisites  here  are,  cleanliness,  dry- 
ness, warmth  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  a  convenient  mode 
of  keeping  and  supplying  food,  and  a  place  for  the  pigs  to  take 
exercise.  These  requisites  are  very  well  attained  in  the  ordiiuuy 
pigsties,  which  consist  of  a  small  open  court  for  the  pigs  to  feed 
and  take  exercise  in,  and  a  covered  building  for  them  to  sleep  in, 
The  principal  defect  in  pigsties  of  this  kind  is,  a  want  of  suflScient 
drainage  in  their  courtyards,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
moisture  is  retained  there,  than  is  desirable  for  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  pigs.  There  ought  to  be  to  every  pigsty  an 
underground  drain  with  a  grating  and  trap,  (the  latter  as  much 
to  keep  out  dirt,  as  the  bad  smell,)  communicating  with  the  liquid 
manure  tank,  and  to  be  washed  out  occasionally  by  the  water 
used  in  cleansing  the  floor  of  the  pigsty.  Though  pigs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  dirty  animals,  yet  they  have  some 
habits  of  cleanliness  which  are  remarkable :  for  example,  that  of 
never  doing  anything  dirty  in  their  sleeping>place,  but  alwajs 
choosing  a  particular  comer  of  their  sty  for  this  purpose 
Hence,  if  this  natural  tendency  were  properly  seconded,  apig^ 
sty  might  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  cow-house  or  stable.  The  food 
for  pigs  is  either  of  a  dry  or  of  a  liquid  kind.  The  latter  ougbt 
always  to  be  kept  in  a  large  tub,  or  in  a  tank  under  cover ;  where 
it  is  kept  till  it  becomes  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  it  being  found 
to  be  far  more  nourishing  for  the  pigs  when  sour,  than  when  it 
is  sweet.  For  this  reason,  there  ought  to  be  two  tubs  or  tanksy 
that  the  one  may  be  filling  with  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  kitcheO) 
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while  the  other  is  using;  and  they  may  be  put  under  cover, 
or  sunk  in  the  soil,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not  be 
checked  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Where  a  proprietor  feeds  his 
own  pigs,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  can  suggest  is,  that 
of  having  the  pigsties  connected  with  a  grass  field  ot  one  or  two 
acres  in  extent,  or  an  orchard ;  and  of  having  various  aromatic 
herbs  sown  among  the  grass ;  this  would  be  a  near  approach 
towards  making  the  flesh  of  the  common  pig  as  highly  flavoured 
as  that  of  the  wild  swine.  Indeed,  we  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  great  improvements 
wanting  to  almost  all  the  modern  systems  of  fattening  animals 
are,  arrangements  for  allowing  them  to  take  abundance  of  exercise 
while  they  are  fattening,  and  supplying  them  with  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  and  especially  of  aromatic  kinds. 

Poultry. — Next  to  the  kitchen-gardeu,  there  is  no  accompani- 
ment  of  a  country  residence  that  contributes  more  to  the  comforts 
of  its  inhabitants  than  the  poultry-yard ;  and,  considerable  as  these 
comforts  are,  if  the  management  of  poultry  wer^  properly  under- 
stood, they  might  be  greatly  increased.     It  is  not  our  intention^ 
in  this  article,  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject^  because  it  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  would  be  less 
useful  as  a  guide,  than  some  of  those  small  popular  works  devoted 
entirely  to  the  subject,  which  may  be  readily  procured.     One  of 
the  latest  of  these  is  entitled  PouUryt  their  Breedings  4*^.,  by 
R.  B.  Dickson,  18S8;  and  there  is  another,  of  equal  or  perhaps 
greater  merit,  entitled  On  the  Breedings  Rearing^  Sfc^  of  Pout" 
iry^  published  by  Ridgway,  also  in  1838. 

In  order  to  determine  the  principles  on  which  poultry-houses 
should  be  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  domestic 
fowls  are  natives  of  di£ferent  countries  and  climates ;  that  some 
are  aquatic,  and,  consequently,  have  very  different  habits  from 
those  that  naturally  perch  on  trees  or  other  lofty  objects;  that^ 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  man,  they  are,  like  other  domesticated 
«  animals,  liable  to  more  diseases  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild 
state^  and  that  these  diseases  are  generally  incurable  by  art; 
and,  finally,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by  rich  food  and  heat,  so 
as  to  produce  eggs  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than  they 
ever  do  in  a  wild  state,  or  in  cold  seasons,  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  season  of  laying  may  be 
retarded  by  scanty  food,  and  cold.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  fowls  depends  very  much  on  the  quality 
of  the  food  which  they  eat  Musty  or  damaged  grain,  of  any 
kind,  will  communicate  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  flesh  of  the  com- 
mon fowl,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  or  the  duck,  that  has  been  fed 
on  it,  however  carefully  it  may  be  dressed  by  the  cook*  All  the 
different  species  of  poultry  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  not  only 
with  other  species,  but  even  with  their  own  kind ;  and  all  fowl% 
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except  the  aquatic,  have  the  greatest  dislike  to  damp,  and'  soSer 
sooner  from  it  than  from  any  other  cause.  All  fowls  are  more 
or  less  omnivorous,  and  they  consequently  require^  not  only  com 
and  green  vegetables,  but  insects,  worms,  and  similar  vemuD, 
or  the  flesh  of  animals  minutely  divided,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  these  objects.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  common  fowl  is,  that,  though  it  is  domesti- 
cated in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts 
of  Asia;  and  from  this  circumstance,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  it  requires  greater  warmth  in  its  lodffing-place 
than  either  the  duck  or  the  goose,  which  are  natives  of  Europe; 
or  the  turkey,  which  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  separate  house  for  every  kind  of  fowl 
which  is  to  occupy  the  poultry-yard,  unless  we  except  one  or 
two  kinds  of  similar  natures,  such  as  the  duck. and  the  goosey 
which,  in  some  cases,  may  lodge  in  the  same  building. 

TTie  PovHtry-yard.     The  situation  of  the  poultry-yard  should 
be  open  and  airy,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds  of  the  locality,  and,  in  England,  more  espe- 
cially from  tne  north,  north-east,  and  north-west     In  general, 
the  best  situation  is  one  which  slopes  to  the  south-east,  with  the 
poultry-houses  in  the  upper  part,  with  water  for  the  aquatic 
fowls  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  lofty  open  shed,  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, for  feeding  the  poultry  under  during  rain,  and  for  the  pea- 
cocks, peahens,  and  Guinea  fowls  to  roost  under  in  severe  weather. 
This  shed  should  also  be  so  far  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  few 
square  yards  of  surface,  to  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  and  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  for  the  fowls  to  take  what 
may  be  called  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means  they 
have  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  body  vermin  with  which  they 
are  infested.     In  addition  to  this  shed,  the  poultry-yard,  if  it  be 
large,  may  contain  two  or  three  trees,  as  well  to  afford  shade  and 
shelter  to  the  common  fowls,  as  for  a  roosting-place  to  the  pea 
fowls  and  Guinea  fowls  during  summer,  and  to  harmonise  the 
poultry-yard  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place.     There  ought 
also  to  be,  in  a  proper  situation,  a  covered  tank  for  receiving  the 
washings  of  the  poultry-houses,  and  retaining  the  liquid  till  it 
ferment^,  and  thus  becomes  fit  for  manure.     The  soil  is,  perhaps, 
of  more  consequence  than  even  the  situation ;  for,  unless  that  be 
naturally  quite  dry,  or  rendered  thoroughly  so  by  art,  however 
suitable  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  fowls  mav  be  in  everv 
other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  tnat  they  will 
not  thrive.     The  poultry-yard  should,  of  course,  vary  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  fowls  which  it  is  intended  to  keep ;  bat 
more  still  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  which  the  fowls 
are  allowed  to  run  over,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  enclosure.    If 
the  fowls  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  poultry-yard, 
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then  we  should  say  that  the  very  smallest  space  in  which  the 
common  hen  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  and .  so  as  to  lay 
wholesome  eggs,  even  though  the  poultry  consisted  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  fowls,  is  the  sixth  part  of  an  acre.  The  reason 
why  so  much  space  is  required  for  so  few  birds  is,  that,  to  be 
maintained  in  health,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  exercise, 
and  they  also  require  to  eat  grass,  and  different  other  kinds  of 

Seen  food,  and  to  pick  up  insects  and  sand,  and  other  objects, 
ow,  though  all  these  articles  might  be  supplied  to  them  in  the 
poultry-house,  or  in  an  enclosure  in  front  of  it  of  a  few  yards 
square,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fowls,  when  so  confined,  would 
not  keep  their  health.  The  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  therefore,  where  the  poultry  are  never  to  go  beyond  it, 
is  the  growth  of  the  herbage  on  its  surface ;  for,  unless  this  be 
produced  in  a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  it  will  neither  support 
insects  nor  snails,  and,  consequently,  the  fowls  will  be  depriveid  of 
their  animal  food;  and  every  cultivator  knows  that  grass  and 
other  herbage  will  not  grow  with  vigour  where  it  is  much  trod- 
den on  by  fowls.  Where  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept,  for 
the  supply  of  even  a  moderate-sized  familv,  the  poultry-yard, 
where  there  was  no  other  range  allowed  for  the  fowls,  would 
require  to  be  two  or  three  acres  in  extent;  but,* as  this  would  be 
expensive,  and  in  many  cases  inconvenient,  the  poultry-yard 
ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  free 
communication  with  the  open  fields,  or  even  with  the  nearest 

!)ublic  road.  There  is  never  any  danger  of  losing  the  fowls,  un- 
ess  by  thieves;  for  not  only  will  they  return  home  every  night, 
at  roosting-time,  but  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  rain  or  thunder,  or  at  any  hour  at  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed.  When  the  poultry-yard  is  at  some  distance 
from  a  field  or  the  public  road,  and  a  place  intervenes  into 
which  the  poultry  cannot  be  admitted  to  run  at  large,  a  pathway 
through  it  may  be  fenced  ofip,  with  open  latticework  on  each 
side,  and  with  a  projecting  roof  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  or,  if  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  a  few  yards,  a  dry  tunnel  may  be  made 
nnder  ground,  or  an  enclosed  way  over  a  wall,  or  through  any 
out-building.  We  have  frequently  seen  tunnels  of  this  sort  under 
bam  floors,  to  admit  fowls  from  the  farm-yard  to  the  rick-yard, 
without  entering  the  barn ;  and  we  conceive  an  enclosed  gang- 
way fixed  to  a  garden  wall,  or  to  the  fence  of  a  frame-ground 
(such  as  is  shown  in  several  of  Mr.  Rutger's  designs,  in  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  work),  would  answer  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  fowls  from  the  poultry-yard  to  the  public  road. 

All  Poidtty^houses  should  have  the  following  particulars  at- 
tended to  in  their  construction.  They  should  all  .face  the  south 
or  south-east ;  and  all  should  have  walls  hollow,  or  of  sujfficient 
thickness  to  exclude  extreme  cold  in  winter,  and  excessive  heat 
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in  summer.     A  9-inch  brick  wall,  like  that  employed  in  Eng. 
land,  is  not  sufficiently  warm,  even  for  the  climate  of  Loodoiiy 
unless  the  bricks  be  kept  so  far  apart  as  to  form  a  vacuity  of  at 
least  2  in.  in  the  interior  of  the  wall.     The  hei^t  of  the  side 
walls  should  not  be  less  than  7  or  8  feet;   but  9  or   10  feet 
would  be  preferable,  as  admitting  more  perfect  ventilatioD  by 
openings,  covered  with  latticework  or  wire,  immediately  under 
the  roof.     The  side  walls  should  be  plastered  with  cement,  or 
with  sound  lime  and  sand,  so  as  not  to  harbour  insects,  and  to 
admit  of  being  washed  to  destroy  their  eggs,  if  any  should  have 
been  deposited  on  them.     The  ceilings  should,  in  general,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  floors  should  be  laid  with 
smooth  pavement,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  out  as  dean  as 
any  kitchen  floor.      In  every  poultry-house  there  ought  to  be  a 
window,  with  the  sill  about  S  or  4  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
sashes  being  glazed,  and  constructed  so  as  to  slide  past  each 
other  in  grooves.     There  should  be  inside  shutters  to  these  win- 
dows, for  use  during  winter;  and  outside  shutters,  luffer-boarded, 
to  close  during  summer,  when  the  sashes  are  kept  open  all  night. 
Close  under  the  eaves,  there  ought  to  be  an  opening  for  ventila- 
tion, exactly  over  the  window,  of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  foot 
in  depth,  with  a  wire  grating,  and  a  shutter  on  the  inskle,  to 
slide  in  grooves,  and  which  should  have  a  cord  attached  to  each 
end,  hanging  down  within  reach,  so  as  to  draw  it  on  or  off 
at  pleasure.     The  roofs  of  all  poultry-houses  should  project 
sufficiently  to  protect  from  rain  the  side  walls,  and  the  outskfe 
stair  or  ladder,  which  is  made  for  the  fowls  to  get  up  to  their 
roost;   and  diere  ought  always  to  be  gutters,  to  collect  the 
water  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  inunediately  in 
front  of  the  poultry-house  doors  as  dry  as  possible*     Each  kind 
of  poultry  should  have  two  apartments :  one  for  roosting  in,  and 
the  other  for  laying  and  sitting  in;  and,  in  large  establish- 
ments, there  may  be  two  or  tnree  other  houses,  for  fattening 
in,  for  confining  individuals  rendered  unfit  to  be  at  large  from 
their  pugnacity  or  from  disease,  and   also  for  rearing  young 
chickens,  unless  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  this  purpose 
in  the  laying-houses. 

fattening  Poultry,  With  respect  to  fattening  poultry  of  every 
kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  recom- 
mendations as.tofattening-houses  have  been  given  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  every  kind  of  cramming  and  confinement  in  coops  for 
fattening  is  to  be  given  up ;  and  that  the  fowls  are  to  be  kepi 
constantly  in  good  condition,  and  only  confined  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a  feeding-house,  with  a  small  yard  attached,  immediately 
before  being  killed.  We  may  also  observe  that  fowls,  so  Sar 
from  fattening  better  alone  and  in  solitary  coops,  actually  eat  more^ 
and  consequently  fatten  faster,  when  several  are  kept  together. 
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and  free  access  allowed  them  to  food  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  A 
corresponding  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  adopted  for 
feeding  sheep  and  cattle>  and  with  similar  success.  Having  thus 
noticed  the  requisites  common  to  all  poultry-houses,  a  very  few 
words  will  suffice  to  state  what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

The  Henrhouse^  as  generally  lodging  the  most  numerous  and 
useful  class  of  poultry  in  a  yard,  requires  to  be  the  largest.  The 
roosting-house  should  contain,  at  least,  a  square  foot  of  area  for 
every  fowl  that  is  to  roost  in  it;  this  average  allowing  rather 
more  than  a  square  foot  for  full-grown  fowls,  and  less  for  chickens. 
The  perches  for  roosting  on  may  either  form  a  slope  from  within 
S  ft.  of  the  ground,  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  ceiling;  or 
they  may  form  a  floor  4  ft.  below  the  ceiling ;  the  perches  being 
placed  across  the  house,  and  about  18  in.  apart.  The  form  of 
these  perches  ought  to  be  square  or  angular  in  the  section ;  for 
gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  bend  their  toes  so  as  to  grasp  a  round 
perch.  The  entrance  for  the  fowls  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
roosting^floor,  from  which  the  ascent  and  descent  on  the  outside 
may  be  by  a  ladder  formed  by  nailing  fillets  of  wood  at  r^ular 
dbtances  across  a  board,  to  serve  as  steps ;  or,  which  is  more 
architectural,  by  neat  brick  or  stone  steps,  projected  from  the 
wall.  In  the  inside,  there  may  be  a  portable  wooden  ladder,  to 
enable  any  chickens  which  may  have  fallen  from  the  roost  during 
the  night  to  get  up  again  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  out  with 
the  other  fowjs,  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair. 
There  ought  to  be  a  shutter  to  this  opening,  which  should  be 
carefully  closed  every  night,  after  the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  in 
order  to  exclude  vermin.  The  great  advantages  of  having  the 
perches  all  on  one  level,  on  what  is  called  a  roosting-floor,  instead 
of  having  them  sloping  like  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  are,  that  the 
whole  ofthe  fowls  roost  in  the  upper,  and  consequently  warmest,  part 
of  the  house;  that  there  is  no  scrambling  amofig  the  stronger  fowls 
to  get  to  the  highest  perch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weaker 
ones  are  often  thrown  down  and  hurt ;  and  that  there  is  no  temp* 
tation  to  the  stronger  fowls  to  fly  up  to  their  perches  at  night,  or 
fly  down  in  the  morning,  which  always  deranges  the  weaker  ones 
that  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  to  their  perches  by  the  lad* 
der.  The  shutter  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  ladder 
should  be  opened  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  or,  when  the  sun 
rises  earlier  than  five  or  six  o'clock,  at  whatever  hour  the  work- 
men are  accustomed  to  go  to  work,  in  order  that  the  fowls  may 
get  out  to  pick  up  snails,  worms,  and  insects,  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  grass,  and  before  these  vermin  have  returned  to  their 
holes  in  the  soiL  Afterwards,  the  large  door  and  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  roosting-house  should  be  opened,  and  left  in  that 
state  till  towards  the  time  when  the  fowls  usually  go  to  roost. 
The  floor,  in  the  meantime,  should  have  been  carefully  washed 
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outy  SO  that,  on  the  return  of  the  fowls,  they  may  find 
roosting-house  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  part. 

The  Laying  and  Sitting  House  for  the  common  fowls  may  be 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  roosting-house ;  but,  instead  of 
being  furnished  with  a  framework  of  perches  near  the  ceiling 
there  should  be  a  number  of  boxes  about  18  inches  square,  ead 
with  a  little  doorway  cut  in  it  in  front,  for  the  hen  to  enter  and 
come  out  A  row  of  these  boxes  should  be  ranged  alcMig  the 
side  and  back  walls  on  the  floor,  for  sitting-boxes ;  above  these, 
if  many  fowls  are  kept,  may  be  another  row  of  boxes  for  layii^ 
in,  with  similar  doorways,  and  a  ledge  along  them  in  front,  brcnd 
enough  to  allow  the  hens  to  walk  along  it,  and  which  may  be 
ascended  to  by  a  ladder  (like  that  of  the  roosting-bouse)  ateads 
end.  When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  sit,  the  requisite  number 
of  eggs  is  put  into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  for  the  ben  to 
sit  on ;  and  she  should  be  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  the 
house,  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  her  eggs  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Some  authors  direct  the  laying-boxes  to  be 
always  raised  S  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  this  is  unneoessarj 
if  only  a  few  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  and  where 
the  hens  have  a  difierent  house  for  laying  in,  from  that  in  which 
they  roost  As  the  floor  of  the  laying-house  will  not  be  so  dirty 
as  that  of  the  roosting-house,  and  as  a  moist  floor  would  occa- 
sion cramp,  and  consequently  death,  to  the  voung  chickens,  it 
should  never  be  washed,  but  only  strewed  with  clean  sand  eveiv 
day,  the  dirty  sand  of  the  previous  day  being  first  swept  out. 

Warming  the  Houses  for  common  Faoals.  Wherever  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  seasoo, 
provision  should  be  made  for  supplyingartificial  heat  to  all  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  common  fowls.  The  temperature  required 
should  not  be  less  than  60^,  because  in  no  case  do  fowls  lay  more 
abundantly  than  in  common  cottages,  wher^  they  may  be  said  to 
live  with  the  family,  and  where  the  temperature  varies  in  the 
winter  season  from  50°  to  70°.  The  means  of  supplying  heat 
may  be  a  smoke  flue  conducted  along  the  back  and  sides  of  each 
of  the  houses  (but  not  along  the  front,  as  it  would  interfere  with 
the  entrance) ;  or  hot-water  pipes  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner ;  or  there  may  be  a  small  stove  in  each  house.  By  a  little 
contrivance  one  fire  may  be  made  to  heat  three  or  four  houses. 
It  may  also  sometimes  happen  that  the  common  fowl-houses  may 
be  built  over  a  cow-house,  or  over  a  dung-pit;  or  what  might 
frequently  be  the  case,  a  lining  of  dung  might  be  heaped  upy 
when  the  artificial  heat  was  wanted  along  the  outside  of  the  back 
wall  of  the  fowl-houses.  In  general,  the  diflSculty  is  not  so  madi 
in  contriving  means  of  heating,  as  in  convincing  persons  who 
keep  fowls,  that  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay. 
Every  body  knows  that  eggs  are  cheaper  at  midsummer  than  at 
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Christmas ;  though  but  few  people  are  aware  that  the  only  reason 
for  this  is,  the  increased  warmth  of  the  former  season. 

A  Fattening'kousejbr  common  Fends  may  be  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  roosting-house  and  the  Iaying*house.  Where  the  fowls 
are  fattened  in  coops,  these  should  be  placed  round  the  walls ;  but, 
as  we  recommend  the  free  method  of  fattening,  that  is,  allowing 
them  to  be  at  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food  to  eat  when  they  please, 
we  consider  no  furniture  necessary,  farther  than  some  roosting- 
poles,  which  may  be  placed  round  the  walls  at  the  distance  of 
S  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  vessels  for  containing  the  food 
and  water,  which  may  be  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  front 
of  the  fattening-house  there  should  be  a  space  enclosed  as  a  yard, 
for  the  fowls  to  take  exercise  in ;  and  in  this  yard  they  may 
always  be  fed  in  mild  weather. 

The  Turkey-house  may  very  properly  adjoin  the  common 
poultry-house,  and  it  need  not  differ  from  it  in  any  particular, 
except  that  all  the  details  of  fitting  up  may  be  one  fourth  part 
larger.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair  should  be 
one  fourth  higher,  and  one  fourth  wider;  and  the roosting-poles 
should  be  2  it.  apart  There  should  be  a  laying-house^  in  which 
the  boxes  may  be  2  ft.  square,  and  also  a  feeding-house  with- 
a  feeding-yard. 

Houses  for  Guinea  Fowls  and  Pea  Fowls  are  not  wanted,  as  these 
b  irds  can  seldom  be  brought  either  to  roost  or  lay  in  any  regular 
house.  An  open  shed  or  a  tree  will  generally  be  found  their 
roosting-place,  and  if  the  poultry  enclosure  be  surrounded  by  a 
thick  hedge,  or  if  it  contain  clumps  or  thickets  of  shrubs,  their 
nests  will  commonly  be  found  there. 

Houses  Jbr  Aquatic  Fowls*  Where  only  a  few  geese  and 
ducks  are  kept,  one  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  provided  it 
be  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  for  the  common  lodging-place, 
one  for  laying  and  sitting,  and  the  other  for  fattening.  No  other 
furniture  or  fittings  up  are  requisite  than  boxes  tor  the  laying 
and  sitting  house ;  those  for  the  ducks  may  be  1 8  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  long ;  and  those  of  the  geese  proportionately  larger.  It 
may  be  here  observed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  ducks  and  geese,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  either  large  deep  ponds,  or  running 
water.  A  basin  of  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  and  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  their  swimming  in  it,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water.  Where 
geese  are  kept  in  any  quantity  they  require  a  yard  by  themselves, 
and  an  extensive  range  of  pasturage,  as  they  are  fond  of  grass, 
and  it  appears  essential  to  them ;  and  as,  when  confined  with  other 
fowls,  they  become  very  pugnacious  and  very  much  harass  hens 
and  turkeys. 

Fowls  may  be  kept  on  a  small  Scale^  so  as  to  supply  the  family 
with  eggs,  by  purchasing  hens  in  a  laying  state,  and  furnishing 
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them  with  a  portable  wooden  house,  containing  a  sufficient  number 
of  nests;  placing  this  in  a  warm  situation,  as  in  a  stable  or  cow- 
house, or  adjoining  a  kitchen  or  other  room  having  constantly 
a  fire  in  it;  and  contriving  free  ingress  and  egress  from  the 
public  road,  or  from  some  extensive  space,  in  which  the  fowls 
can  run  about  and  find  vegetables  and  insects.  Besides  this 
house  for  laying  in,  there  would  require  to  be  another  adjoining 
it,  and  of  the  same  size,  with  perches  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on : 
a  wooden  house  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  length  and 
breadth,  would  be  sufficient  for  roosting  ten  or  twelve  full-grown 
fowls,  and  one  of  half  that  size  would  be  sufficient  for  contain- 
ing nests  for  them. 

A  very  common  mode  in  which  small  fowl-houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  heated  is  by  a  pipe  of  hot  water,  communicating  with 
the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  many  other  me- 
thods might  be  suggested.  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  common  fowl,  in  order  to  lay  abundance  of  whole- 
some eggs,  requires  abundance  of  farinaceous  food ;  an  extensive 
range  of  surface  for  exercise,  and  for  picking  up  green  meat, 
insects,  worms,  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  small  stones 
and  gravel  necessary  for  digestion ;  and  that  when  the  fowl  is 
not  in  active  exercise,  it  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  between 
50^  and  60%  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  contrivances  not  only  to 
keep  fowls,  but  to  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  during  the 
winter  season,  whether  his  residence  be  large  or  small. 

The  Pigeonrkame^  or  Dovecot. — The  common  pigeon,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  may  be  kept  in  a  small  house,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  common  fowls;  but  it  succeeds  better  in 
buildings  somewhat  elevated,  or  in  low  buildings  in  which  the 
place  of  entrance  is  made  in  the  roof;  because  pigeons  fly 
higher  than  any  other  domesticated  birds.  A  very  convenient 
situation  is  a  loft  over  some  other  building,  or  when  there  are 
various  out-buildings,  a  turret  may  be  added  where  it  will  have 
a  good  effect  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  the  interior 
turned  into  a  place  for  pigeons.  All  the  fitting  up  requisite  is 
to  place  nests  against  the  wall ;  these  nests  consist  of  open 
boxes,  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  lower  side  projecting 
S  or  4  inches  for  the  birds  to  light  upon.  The  best  food 
for  pigeons  is  peas,  but  they  will  eat  oats  and  barley  like  the 
common  fowl.  Where  pigeons  have  not  an  extensive  range,  it  is 
common  to  place  in  the  pigeon-house  a  lump  composed  of  lime 
rubbish,  loam,  salt,  and  other  matters,  for  them  to  peck  at  occa- 
sionally, and  which  it  is  found  prevents  them  from  eating  the 
lime  firom  chimney  tops,  and  other  parts  of  buildings  which 
they  frequent.  In  general,  a  pigeon-house  may  always  be  made 
an  ornamental  object,  whether  it  forms  a  detached  building,  or 
an  appendage  to  other  offices.    As  young  pigeons  are  highly 
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valued  in  j^e  kitchen  for  pies,  and  full-grown  ones  for  substantial, 
savourvy  and  stimulating  food,  a  pigeon-house  is  a  very  desirable 
appenJage  to  every  suburban  residence  that  has  land  attached ; 
but,  where  there  is  no  land,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  pigeons,  as 
they  must  necessarily  live  on  our  neighbours. 

JTie  Aviary  is  an  enclosure  which  should  always,  if  possible, 
be  of  considerable  extent,  containing  houses  for  different  kinds 
of  birds.  These  houses  may  be  small  rustic  structures,  each 
with  an  enclosed  court,  and  covered  with  netting  or  wirework, 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  flyinff  away,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  other  birds  in  a  wild  state.  In  these  small  enclosures 
the  young  are  reared ;  and,  when  full-grown,  they  are  allowed 
during  the  day  to  go  at  large  in  the  aviary  ground.  An  aviary, 
where  there  are  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be  kept, 
should  never  be  attempted  where  there  is  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground ;  because  few  things  disfigure  either  grass  or  plants  so 
much  as  a  superabundance  of  fowls  among  them,  while  the  injury 
to  the  birds  themselves,  for  want  of  space  for  exercise,  is  propor- 
tionately great.  The  birds  commonly  kept  in  aviaries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  par- 
triages,  quails ;  red,  black,  and  wood  groase ;  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, Muscovy  ducks,  the  Canadian  goose,  the  bustard,  gulls, 
and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  such  as  bantams,  &c. 
There  is  however  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  birds  that  may  be  kept  in  aviaries,  provided  there  are  abundance 
of  space,  and  ample  pecuniary  means.  A  number  of  the  exotic 
birds  require  artificial  heat  in  their  roosting-places  during  the 
winter  season ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  kinds  mentioned 
above  as  commonly  kept  in  aviaries.  The  handsomest  places  of 
this  kind  that  we  know,  near  London,  are  at  Woburn  Abbey  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent.  There  was  for- 
merly a  tolerably  complete  aviary  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
villa,  at  Chiswick;  but  it  has  been  given  up  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  most  complete  aviary  in  England  for  singing  birds, 
is  at  Knowlesly  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 

The  swan  b  one  of  the  greatest  living  ornaments  to  a  piece  of 
water  of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  water  free  from  weeds.  Swans  require  very 
little  care  from  man,  except  that  of  feeding  them  during  severe 
weather  in  winter,  and  having  a  small  house  for  the  protection  of 
their  young.  Whenever  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of  water  in 
the  grounds  of  a  residence,  there  may  not  only  be  swans,  but 
ducks  of  different  kinds,  curious  geese,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic 
fowls.  The  swans,  as  we  have  above  observed,  are  useful  for 
keeping  the  water  free  from  weeds,  and  the  others  for  keeping  the 
adjoining  grounds  free  from  worms,  slugs,  snails,  &c. 

WhMver  intends  to  pay  much  attention  to  birds,  whether 
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those  adapted  for  the  aviary  or  common  poultry^  wQl  xeson  to 
some  book  or  books  on  the  subject,  as  guides.  One  of  the  most 
recent  on  common  poultry  is  Dickson's  Poidtry^  already  men- 
tioned. Bechstein  on  Singing  Birds  is  a  useful  work,  as  b 
Thompson's  Bird'Fancier.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  keeping  of  birds  of  any  kind  is  a  great  source  of  recreatioo 
and  amusement  to  females  living  in  the  country,  where  there 
is  abundance  of  room;  but  where  this  is  wanting,  and  the 
birds  have  not  sufficient  range,  however  abundant  the  supplj  of 
food  may  be,  the  result  will  only  be  disappointment,  filth,  and 
disease. 

T^  Babbitry,  —  Rabbits  may  frequently  be  kept  in  the  aviaij, 
though,  unless  the  extent  of  ground  be  considerable^  they  are 
better  in  an  area  by  themselves.     There  are  two  kinds  of  rabbits 
reared  for  the  market;  one  is  the  common  wild  rabbit,  which  is 
kept  in  warrens,  and  the  stock  taken  by  nets  or  traps,  as  it  is 
wanted  to  be  used  or  sent  to  market;  and  the  other,  the  animal 
in  a  highly  artificial  state,  kept  in  hutches  or  small  boxes,  and 
fattened  like  fowls  for  killing :  the  flesh  of  rabbits  of  the  latter  kind 
cannot  be  considered  as  wholesome ;  and,  leaving  the  treatment 
of  them  to  those  who  advocate  cramming  fowls  and  stall-feediflg 
oxen,  we  shall  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  thb  subject,  by  re- 
commending the  keeping  of  rabbits,  of  what  are  called  the  wild 
or  common  kind,  in  a  house  with  a  small  yard  attached,  to  sene 
«s  a  warren  or  place  of  exercise.     The  house  may  form  ooe  of 
the  same  range  as  the  poultry-houses ;  and  the  warren  may  either 
be  close  to  the  rabbit-house,  or  at  any  convenient  distance  from 
it,  communicating  with  it  by  a  covered  way.     The  artificial  war- 
ren may  be  50  or  60  feet  square :  if  the  subsoil  be  dry,  the  sur- 
face or  floor  of  the  warren  may  be  sunk  2  or  S  ft,  and  surroooded 
by  a  wall  rising  S  or  4  feet  above  the  natural  surfitce  of  the 
ground ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  be  moist,  then  the  warren  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  raised  ridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf 
wall,  surmounted  by  an  open  fence.     The  use  of  the  warren  is 
for  the  rabbits  to  take  exercise  in  by  burrowing;  and  beocei 
when  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  free  for  this  purpose,  it  ought  to 
be  made  so  by  deep  trenching,  and  by  the  aadition  of  sand-    h 
order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  warren,  and  also 
to  admit  of  seeing  it  at  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  surrounded 
by  a  high  close  fence ;  but  a  sunk  wall  will  always  be  neoessaiyi 
to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrowing  into  the  adjacent  grounds* 
The  rabbits  should  never  be  fed  in  the  warren,  but  always  in  the 
rabbit-house ;  and  this  should  be  done  at  stated  times,  in  order 
that  the  rabbits  may  acquire  the  habit  of  appearing  there  r^' 
jarly.      See,   on  this  subject,  the  Ena/ckpadia  ^AgncuUi^ 
2d  ed.,  p.  1073.,  and  the  Quart.  Jour,  of  Agr.^  vol.  ix.  p.3(K 
The  article  referred  to  in  the  latter  work  is  entitled  "  A  Domestic 
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Rabbit  WarreD,"  and  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  perusal  by 
every  one  who  intends  keeping  rabbits. 

Guitieapigs  are  amusing  little  animals,  and  may  be  kept  in  a 
small  bouse  with  a  little  yard  to  run  about  in. 

The  Apiary  is  another  source  of  interest  to  all  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  fortunately  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  humblest 
labourer,  no  less  than  by  the  wealthiest  citizen,  provided  there 
are  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  containing  Sowers. 
A  beehive,  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  any  where  else,  may,  like 
a  pigeon-house,  or  even  a  garden  of  pots,  be  placed  on  the  roof 
of  the  house.    Much  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  written  on  the 
subject  of  bees ;   and  the  kinds  of  hives  are  propordonately  nume- 
rous.    Instead  of  pointing  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  principal  of  these,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
observing  that,  where  little  or  no  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  bees, 
except  perhaps  at  the  swarming  season,  the  common  hive  of  the 
country,  whatever  that  may  be,  for  example  the  straw  hive  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  trunk  or  pipe  hive 
in  Poland,  and  the  cork  hive  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  will  in 
our  opinion  be  found  the  best,  because  every  body  understands 
it;  but  that,  where  there  is  leisure,  and  a  disposition  to  attend 
to  bee  culture,  Nutt's  hives  are  by  far  the  best  that  have  been 
yet  invented.     It  has  been  a  great  object  with  the  inventors  of 
hives  to  devise  means  for  taking  the  honey  without  killing  the 
bees;   and  Mr.  Nutt  not  only  effects  this,  but  what  is  of  incom- 
parably more  importance,  he  prevents  young  bees  from  being 
generated,    except    when 
tbey  are  wanted,  and  con* 
sequently  prevents  swarm- 
ing with  all  its  attendant 
troubles.      The   principle 
upon  which  all  Mr.  Nutt's 
improvements  are  founded, 
is   that  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  hives, 
so  that  the  bees  may  breed 
in   one   temperature,  and 
make  their  honey  in   an- 
other.     Under  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  the  queen 
bee  will  not  lay  eggs,  nor 
will  these  eggs  be  hatched ; 
while  the  process  of  col- 
lecting   and     storing    up 
honey    goes    on    without 
much  reference  to  tempe- 
rature, provided  the  sun  shines.     Nutt's  hive  requires  to  be  placed 
tinder  some  description  of  cover  or  bee-house.      This  should, 
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in  general,  be  so  contrived 
as  to  leave  free  access  to 
the  hive  behind,  and  hence 
it  can  never  be  placed 
against  a  vail  or  against  a 
bouse.  It  may  be  in  a  de- 
tached building,  connsting 
ofarusticstructure  covered 
with  bark ;  or  ii  may  be 
placed  under  a  roof  open 
on  every  side,  the  props 
being  rustic  pillars,  and 
the  roof  being  covered 
with  thatch,  reeds,  wood- 
man's chips,  spray,  bark, 
heath,  orsimiUr  materials. 
Fig.  306.  shows  a  band- 
some  bee-canopy  of  this 
kin  d,  covering  one  of  Nutt's 
hives,  which  stands  in  a  re- 
cess in  the  pleasure-ground 

at  Chipstead  Place,  in  Kent.  At  Bayswaler,  our  Not^s  hive  is 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  veranda  (seej%.  307.},  in  a  line  with  its 
pillars,  and  is  consequently  protected  from  perpoidtailar  run ; 
but  as  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  is  equally  injurions  with 
rain,  it  is  protected  from  that,  and  &om  the  sudden  influence  of 
either  heat  or  cold  in  winter,  by  a  casing  of  broom  and  beatfa. 
The  back  of  the  hive,  where  the  doors  are,  on  opening  which 
the  bees  may  be  seen  at  work,  is  most  conveniently  j^nmiiKJ 
from  the  veranda. 

I^e  Fishponds.  —  The  custom  of  keeping  fish  in  the  grounds 
of  country  residences  is  much  less  common  now,  than  it  was  in 
the  days  when,  from  the  whole  country  being  Catholic,  fish  was 
essential  as  an  article  of  food  two  days  in  every  week;  and  when 
the  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  sea  was  so  slow, 
as  to  be  unavailable  for  the  transport  of  fish.  Nevertheless 
fishponds,  wherever  they  can  be  made,  are  not  only  sources  of 
beauty  in  the  landscape,  but  of  interest  and  use  with  reTereoce 
to  the  fish  that  may  be  reared  and  fed  in  them.  In  every  gar- 
den, however  small,  and  even  in  every  green-bouae  or  cooaerv^ 
tory,  there  may  be  a  vase  or  small  basin  for  gold  and  silver  fi^ 
These  require  very  little  care,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the 
open  air,  except;  in  the  latter  case,  breaking  the  ioe  in  winter, 
to  admit  air  when  the  water  is  frozen  over.  Should  the  fish, 
however,  be  intended  to  breed,  the  pond  must  be  in  a  wana 
situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  raise  the  tempwature 
of  the  water  early  in  the  season;  and  the  maii^  must  be  <baUo« 
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and  sandy,  as  it  is  only  in  shallow  water  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or 
on  roots  or  bundles  of  sticks,  that  fish  will  deposit  their  spawn. 
The  carp,  the  tench,  and  the  perch  are  the  most  convenient  fishes 
for  managing  in  artificial  ponds ;  and,  throughout  Europe,  they 
are  more  used  for  this  purpose^  than  any  other  kinds.  Of  these, 
the  carp  is  incomparably  the  best,  on  account  of  its  astonishing 
fecundity,  its  large  siae,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows 
when  well  fed,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  which  it  has  been 
known  to  attain.  To  manage  carp  properly,  three  ponds  are 
requisite ;  one  for  breeding,  another  for  rearing,  and  a  third  for 
feeding.  In  the  spawning  or  breeding  pond,  fiill<^rown  fish 
should  be  put  early  in  spring;  the  season  for  spawning  being  from 
the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  time  varying 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.  After  spawning,  the  old 
fish  are  put  back  into  the  feeding^pond,  and  the  young  fry  left  to 
themselves  till  the  spawning  season  approaches  in  the  following 
year.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  nursing- pond,  where  they 
remain  about  two  years,  the  time  varying  according  to  their 

growth.  Every  season  the  nursing-pond  is  drawn,  and  all  the 
sh  which  are  above  5  in.  in  length,  put  into  the  feedingssond ; 
iBvhence  the  largest  are  taken  out  as  wanted  for  use.  When 
ifranted  of  extraordinary  size,  they  may  be  kept  in  stews,  and  fed 
wfith  garbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  boiled  rice,  or  any  soft  sub- 
stance which  does  not  require  mastication.  Their  natural  food 
consists  of  the  larvss  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  aquatic  plants.  The 
pond  in  which  the  feeding  fish  are  kept,  should  be  rather  deep,  and 
liave  a  soft  marly  or  muddy  bottom,  and  a  warm  exposure ;  the 
water  should  be  soft,  and  this  it  generally  is  on  marly  soils :  when 
carp  are  fed  in  stews,  they  should  be  kept  in  rain  water.  A  carp 
will  usually  attain  the  weight  of  S  lbs.  in  six  years,  and  6  lbs.  in  ten 
years.  The  largest  ever  caught  was  not  quite  20  lbs.  weight. 
They  are  in  season  from  October  to  April.  The  whole  business 
of  stocking  ponds,  and  raising  and  fattening  carp,  is  reduced  to 
a  regular  system,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  the  interior  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  more  particularly  of  Prussia.  But 
in  suburban  gardens,  it  may  be  tried  with  a  single  pond  ;  taking 
care  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish  by  using  some  of  the  largest 
every  year  in  the  proper  season.  From  SOO  to  400  carp  to  an 
acre,  is  the  number  allowed  in  the  feeding-ponds  in  Prussia ;  but 
in  these  ponds  very  little  food  is  given,  and  hence  the  range 
required  is  the  greater.  The  tench  is  generally  kept  in  the  same 
pond  as  the  carp,  and  requires  the  same  treatment*  It  will, 
however,  thrive,  and  even  attain  an  extraordinary  size,  in 
situations,  and  in  stagnant  fetid  water,  where  no  other  fish 
would  live.  The  tench  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  less 
oxygen  than  any  other  fish.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  tiie  British  Fishes^  says  that  the  tench  can  breathe  when  the 
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quantity  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  the  5000th  part  of  the  botk 
of  the  water ;  ordinary  river  water  usually  containing  the  100th 
part  of  oxygen.  Hence,  tench  will  thrive  in  deep  muddy 
holes,  where  no  other  fish  could  exist;  though,  in  this  case,  thej 
should  be  kept  a  week  or  ten  days  in  clear  water,  before  using 
for  the  table,  in  order  that  the  muddy  taste  may  go  offi  The 
tench  is  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  mattor,  which  is  said  to  bare 
a  healing  property  for  other  fish,  if  they  rub  themselves  against 
it  when  they  are  wounded ;  and,  hence,  the  tench  is  vulgarlj 
called  the  fishes'  physician. 

The  perch  requires  clearer  water  than  either  the  carp  or  the 
tench,  and  will  thrive  in  rivers,  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid. 
When  kept  in  stews,  there  should  be  a  stream  of  water  constantly 
running  through  these.     The  perch  eats  worms,  flies,  and  young 
fish  of  its  own  kind,  and  also  minnows,  and  small  roach,  dace, 
&c.     The  eel  thrives  in  deep,  muddy,  shady  ponds,  where,  bow« 
ever,  the  water  must  not  be  stagnant.     Eels  attain  the  greatest 
size  in  miliponds,  or  in  muddy  rivers,'  in  the  soft  banks  of  which 
they  can  bury  themselves  12  or  16  inches  deep,  while  the  stream 
continues  constantly  running  its  course  over  the  mud,  and  where 
they  are  frequently  found,  and  dug  out  or  speared,  in  the  winter. 
In  stews  they  may  be  fed  at  discretion,  with  snails,  frogs,  worm% 
&c. ;  and  will  attain  a  large  size,  but  they  are  seldom  kept  in  ponds, 
as  they  destroy  other  fish.     It  is  not  known  to  many  persons 
that  the  eel,  in  the  summer  season,  frequently  quits  the  water 
during  the  night,  and  wanders  among  grass  in  search  of  slugs, 
firogs,  and  worms ;  yet  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  a  mill- 
pond,  or  a  dam  between  two  ponds,  large  eels  may  often  be  seen 
in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  when  the  meadows  are  wet  with 
dew,  making  their  way,  with  an  undulating,  or  wrigglins;,  though 
not  very  rapid  motion,  through  the  long  grass,  in  search  of  foociy 
or  from  one  pond  to  the  other.     The  pike  grows  to  a  large  size 
in  stews  or  ponds,  where  it  requires  clear  and  hard  water ;  but 
it  is  so  voracious  that  its  keep  is  very  expensive,  as  it  devours  all 
the  other  fish,  and  even  all  the  fry  of  its  own  species  that  come 
within  its  reach.     *' Eight  pike,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  **  about  5  lbs. 
weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeks.** 
**  In  default  of  other  fish,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  *<  pikes  will  seize 
moor-hens,  ducks,  or  indeed  any  animals  of  small  size,  whether 
alive  or  dead."     They  swim  rapidly,  and  dart  at  their  prey  with 
great  fierceness ;  and  from  this,  their  extraordinary  strength  and 
boldness,  and  their  voracity,  they  a£Pord  more  sport  than  most 
other  kinds  of  fish  to  the  angler.     The  roach  and  dace  are 
sometimes  kept  in  ponds,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the 
water,  but  their  flesh  is  insipid  and  woolly.     Gudgeons,  and  other 
common  small  fish,  are  usually  found  in  rivers ;  as  are  trout, 
which,  however,  may  be  kept»  and  will  attain  a  laige  sixe,  io  * 
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^bnds  which  have  a  hard  rocky  bottoiDi  clear  watek*,  and  a 
constant  stream  running  through  them. 

Other  Animak  that  may  be  kept  in  Suburban  Residences.  — * 
Those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  sources  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment may  keep  land  tortoises,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  proposed  to  keep  rabbits,  but  with  a  smaller  exercising 
ground,  and  they  may  feed  them  with  corn,  meal,  and  succulent 
vegetables,  and  use  them  as  food ;  or  they  may  keep  them  in  the 
open  garden,  being  fed  with  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c.,  and  allowed  to 
burrow  in  the  soil  during'.winter.  Tortoises,  however,  cannot  be 
kept,  except  in  mild  situations,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  for  they  are  very  impatient  of  cold.  The  tree  frog,  which 
feeds  on  flies,  might  be  kept  in  cages,  or  at  liberty,  in  green- 
houses and  vineries ;  either  merely  as  an  ornament,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  flies  and  other  insects :  and  the  large  green  frog  might 
be  kept  in  ponds,  and  fed  for  culinary  purposes,  as  it  is  in  France^ 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  edible  snail  (H^lix  pomsLtia  L.)  might 
be  kept,  as  it  is  near  Vienna,  in  large  pits  covered  with  boards^ 
and  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and  other  vegetables. 

The  river  crawfish  (^''stacus  fluviatilis)  is  not  very  common 
in  Britain,  but  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  marshy  meadows  of  the  Vistula,  near  Warsaw. 
These  fish  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  on  the  Continent,  either 
boiled  and  eaten  cold  like  shrimps,  or  put  into  soup.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  found  in  meadows  on  the  margins  of  the  Trent; 
and  it  might  amuse  a  curious  suburban  resident  desirous  of 
making  experiments,  to  try  to  subject  them  to  cultivation.  The 
medicinal  leech,  which  lives  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  or  of  firogs, 
might  easily  be  kept  in  small  ponds,  provided  care  were  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  to  the  fishponds ;  during  summer,  the 
leeches  come  out  on  the  grass  in  search  of  snails  and  other  food 
during  night,  and  during  winter  they  go  into  deep  water.  The 
silkworm,  wherever  there  is  a  white  mulberry  tree,  or  abundance 
of  lettuces,  may  be  reared,  and  silk  produced  as  an  amusement. 
The  eggs,  which  may  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  market  in 
May  and  June,  require  to  be  hatched  in  a  temperature  of  from 
60^  to  80%  on  dry  shelves,  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
worms  require  to  be  carefully  tended  and  well  fed.  The  silk, 
however,  produced  in  England,  is  of  no  value  but  as  a  curiosity, 
from  its  want  of  tenacity ;  the  thread  only  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary toughness  to  enable  it  to  be  reeled  and  spun  with  a  view  to 
profit,  in  a  hot  and  dry  climate. 

The  Icehouse. —  Ice  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  with  as  much 

ease  as  coals,  wine,  or  beer.     All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  the 

walls  and  roof  of  extra  thickness,  so  as  to  exclude  heat ;  or  to 

have  them  built  double,  or  battened,  and  lathed  and  plastered. 

«By  the  last  procesSi  a  vacuity  is  formed  com[detely  round  the 
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Bides  and  roof  of  the  ioe-chamber ;  and  a  similar  vacuity  should 
be  formed  under  the  floor,  communicating  with  a  drain  baTing  a 
trap,  so  as  to  convey  away  any  water  that  may  collect  firom  the 
thawing  of  the  ice,  without  admitting  firesh  air  by  the  drain. 
This  cellar  should  either  have  double  doors  placed  2  or  S  feet 
distant  from  each  other ;  or,  when  the  ice  is  put  in,  an  ample 
space  should  be  left  between  it  and  the  door,  in  order  to  allow 
room  for  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  to  serve  as  a  nonoondactiDg 
medium  to  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  chinks 
of  the  door.  In  filling  an  ice-cellar,  the  ice,  having  been  first 
collected  and  laid  down  near  it,  is  broken  into  small  pieces^  and 
then  pounded  till  it  becomes  a  powder  composed  of  particles  not 
larger  than  those  of  sand  or  coarse  salt  It  is  then  carried  into 
the  cellar,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap,  beating  each  layer  as  deposited, 
so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  compact  mass,  and  occasionally 
sprinkling  a  little  water  over  it,  in  order  to  consolidate  it.  An 
improved  method  consists  in  using  water  impregnated  with 
salt,  by  dissolving  10  lbs.  of  common  salt  in  10  gallons  of  cdd 
water,  and  pounng  it  on  the  ice  through  a  common  garden 
watering-pot,  every  2  or  S  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  cellar  is 
filling.  The  ice,  in  cellars  filled  in  this  manner,  will  be  found 
when  opened  in  summer,  to  consist  of  one  solid  mass  of  ice, 
which  cannot  be  broken  without  the  pickaxe.  It  will  keep 
much  longer  without  thawing  in  the  cellar,  and  also  much  longer 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  because  salt  water,  and  conse- 
quently salted  ice,  has  a  much  less  capacity  for  heat  than  fre^ 
water  or  firesh  ice.  This  mode  of  keeping  ice  was  first  adiq>ted 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  gardener  at  Willford  House,  Nottingham- 
shire. He  was  induced  to  try  it,  because  the  icehouse  there  wai 
placed  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  sun  shining  on  it  from 
rising  to  setting.  Before  the  use  of  salt,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  the  ice  above  a  year ;  but,  afterwards,  it  was  kept  three 
years,  and  the  last  of  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  fir^ 
(See  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  iii.  p.  138.) 

The  cool  temperature  by  which  the  ice  must  be  surrounded, 
to  make  it  keep,  has  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  niches  or 
shelves  within  the  icehouse,  or  in  the  passage  leading  to  it,  for 
keeping  articles  cool  in  the  summer  season.  This  has  been  tried 
with  great  success  in  the  case  of  common  icehouses ;  and  it  would 
in  all  probability  succeed  in  the  case  of  ice*celiars,  though  the 
difficulty  in  this  last  case  would  perhaps  be  increased  firom  the 
want  of  ventilation.  We  have  already,  in  this  work,  expressed  our 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  place  for 
keeping  the  ice  connected  with  the  dwelling-liouse,  either  as  a  od- 
lar  under  the  living-rooms,  or  as  a  cellar  under  some  of  the  out- 
door offices,  and  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  the  butler,  than  to 
form  it  in  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  place  it  under  the 
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care  of  the  gardener.  However,  as  the  common  prejudice  is  in 
favour  of  icehouses  built  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open 
grounds,  we  shall  here  describe  one  of  these  formed  according  to 
the  best  principles. 

Oid-^'door  Icehouses*  —  Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  does  not 
admit  of  underground  dramage,  the  icehouse  may  be  constructed 
above  the  natural  surface,  and  afterwards  surrounded  and  covered 
with  a  mound  of  earth ;  it  being  farther  protected  from  the  heat 
by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either,  by 
a  covering  of  giant  ivy.  The  common  form  of  outdoor  icehouses 
is  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  form  is, 
that  as  part  of  the  ice  thaws,  the  remainder  slides  down  the  sides 
of  the  cone,  and  still  keeps  in  one  compact  body.  This  is  no  doubt 
true;  but  the  advantage  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  difficulty 
of  constructing  an  icehouse  in  the  conical  form.  A  plain  square 
room,  with  double  side  walls,  say  a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch 
over,  and  a  double  floor  under,  which  can  be  built  with  the  same 
ease  as  any  common  cellar,  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike  favourable,  keep  the  ice  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whatever. 
Where  there  is  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  heat,  treble 
walls,  roof,  and  floor  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  entrance, 
which  should  always  be  three  or  four  yards  in  length,  instead  of 
being  straight,  may  be  made  crooked,  with  a  door  at  each  turn. 
The  space  between  at  least  two  of  the  doors  should  always  be 
filled  with  straw ;  and,  to  render  the  removal  of  this  straw  easy, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  pass  from  the  outer  door  to  the  ice,  it 
might  be  put  into  two  or  more  canvass  bags,  like  immense 
cushions,  which  might  be  hooked  to  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  so 
as  to  close  up  every  interstice.  The  space  between  the  second 
and  third  doors  may  be  widened,. and  fitted  up  with  shelves  for 
holding  articles  which  require  to  be  kept  cool,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  icehouse.  Fig.SOS*  is 
a  section,  and  fig»  309.  a  ground  plan,  of  an  icehouse  on  the 
inverted  cone  principle,  but  of  an  improved  construction.  This 
form,  as  usually  employed  in  English  country  seats,  frequently  fails 
in  keeping  the  ice,  from  not  having  double  walls  and  double  or 
treble  doors,  or  from  imperfect  drainage ;  but  the  plan  now  sub- 
mitted is  free  from  these  defects,  and  will  keep  ice  throughout 
the  year  in  any  climate,  if  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
earth  or  straw.  In  this  design,  a  is  the  well  or  cellar  for  the  ice ; 
b,  a  drain  from  its  bottom,  for  carrying  ofi*such  water  as  may  be 
produced  by  the  gradual  thawinff  of  the  ice;  c,  a  trap  in  this 
drain  to  prevent  the  external  air  from  communicating  with  that 
of  the  icehouse ;  and  cf,  a  leaden  pipe  fix>m  this  trap,  connected 
with  a  small  pump  at  e.  The  object  of  this  pump  is  to  allow  of 
making  use,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  of  the  very  cold  water 
produced  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  either  for  cooling  wines  or 
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water;  and  in  order  that 
there  may  always  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of 
the  water  produced  by  the 
melted  ice  in  the  trap,  it 
may  be  made  of  conside- 
rable size,  so  as  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir  or  well.  This 
water  would  be  very  nearly 
as  cold  as  the  ice,  and 
might  be  used  for  all  the 
same  purposes;  while  it 
309 
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would  have  the  great  advantage  x>f  being  obtainable  immediatdy, 
whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  with  very  litde  trouble.     There  are 
five  doors  to  this  icehouse,  at  ^  g,  A,  t ,  and  k  ;  and  a  vacuity 
(/),   one    foot  wide,   between  the  two  walls  surroanding  the 
cellar,  and  covering  the  inner  division  of  the  passage  (m).      This 
passage  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  as  a  place  for  keeping 
vegetables  and  various  other  articles  of  food  (raw  or  cooked) 
fresh  during  summer.      The  cone  containing  the  ice    being 
supposed  to  be  under  ground,  the  natural  level  of  the  sur&oe  is 
shown  at  n  n ;  and  the  whole  superstructure  may  be  oov^^ed, 
in  Britain,   to  the  depth  of  2  or  S  feet  with   earth,   planled 
with  ivy  and  surrounded  with  trees.     In  warmer  climates  the 
depth  of  earth  ought  to   be  incr^eased  to  8  or  10  feet.     The 
size  of  the  well  ought  also  to  be  enlarged,  and  there  might  be 
even  a  third  vacuity  round  it     The  space  between  the  doors 
f  and  k  should  be  filled  up  by  a  barley-straw  cushion,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  similar  cushions  against  the  doors  g  and 
ky  at  least  during  summer.    The  two  recesses,  o  and  Pf  are  h&rt 
shown  only  2  ft.  in  depth ;  but,  by  making   the  walls  behind 
them  of  brick,  that  depth  may  be  increased  at  pleasure.     It  may 
also  be  observed,  that,  in  situations  where  brick  is  cheaper  than 
stone,  all  the  walls  in  this  design  may  be  built  hollow;  and  that 
the  side  walls  of  the  ice-well  need  not  be  more  than  the  width  of 
a  brick  in  thickness,  the  one  wall  being  tied  into  the  other.     It 
may  be  further  observed,  that,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
cover  the  building  with  earth,  a  covering  of  straw  or  reeds,  or 
even  planting  ivy  agauist  the  outside  walls,  and  surroanding  the 
whole  with  a  few  trees,  will  be  equally  efficient  in  keeping  out  the 
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heat  If  trees  cannot  be  planted,  on  account  of  the  soil,  or  of 
shutting  out  any  view,  a  slight  roof  elevated  on  props  of  any  sort 
will  have  the  same  effect*  One  of  the  most  dfective  icehouses 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sheltered  in  this  manner  by  a 
wire  trellis,  covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis, 
and  Virginian  creeper.  Icehouses,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
become  much  more  general,  were  country  gendemen  fully  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  they  might  be  built  square  just  as  well  as  round ; 
and  would  be,  at  less  expense,  as  efiective  above  the  surface  as 
under  it.  A  square  icehouse  above  ground,  or  sunk  3  ft.  into 
it,  may  have  treble  hollow  floors  formed  of  bricks  on  edge, 
covered  with  foot-tiles  or  flagstones ;  and  its  side  walls  may  be 
treble  also,  and  built  of  bricks  on  edge,  To  form  the  roof,  a 
9-inch  semicircular  arch  may  be  first  thrown  on  these  walls, 
and  over  this  arch  three  vacuities  built  of  bricks  on  edge  and 
tiles :  there  may  be  five  doors,  as  in  Jig.  309. ;  and  the  whole 
may  be  covered  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  thatch  4  ft;,  thick,  and 
clothed  with  giant  ivy.  In  fact,  by  the  use  of  framework,  or 
a  stratum  of  loose  stones  to  keep  the  ice  from  the  ground  and  to 
allow  the  water  produced  by  its  thawing  to  drain  away  from  it, 
and  abundance  of  thatch,  ice  may  be  kept  above  ground  just  as 
easily  as  potatoes. 


Sect.  III.      The  Scenery  of  a  Suburban  Residence, 

Every  place  may  be  considered  as  producing  three  leading  im- 
pressions on  the  mind  of  a  stranger :  that  called  forth  by  the 
entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is 
seen  through  the  latter;  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good 
view  of  the  house,  obtained  from  the  approach  road ;  and  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  drawingroom  windows,  after  entering 
the  house.  Ther^  are  many  houses  in  romantic  or  other  extra- 
ordinary situations,  to  which  these  remarks  may  not  be  strictly 
applicable ;  but  that  they  are  so  to  all  country  houses  in  com- 
paratively flat  or  tame  countries,  we  think  few  persons  of  ob- 
servation will  doubt.  In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall  submit 
a  few  supplementary  observations  on  each  of  these  points,  com- 
mencing with  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates. 

The  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gates.  —  Good  sense  dictates  that 
the  architecture  of  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates  should  be  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  house ;  and  hence,  if  the  dwelling- 
house  and  offices  have  any  marked  character  of  the  Roman, 
Italian,  Gothic,  or  other  stales,  the  same  ought  also  to  be  ob- 
vious in  the  lodge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  architecture  of  the 
house  and  offices  be  mixed,  or  anomalous,  so.  may  be  that  of 
the  .lodge ;  or  the  lodge  may  be  wholly  in  any  one  of  the  styles 
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which   is  mixed  up  with  the  others  in  the  mansion.     That  in 
every  case  the  lodge  ought  to  be  in  an  humbler  style  of  design 
than  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  more  humble  use.     Independently  altogether  of 
style,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  magnitude  and  seeming 
importance  of  the  lodge  be  not  such  as  to  raise  false  expectations 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  house ;  at  the  same 
time,  no  lodge  whatever  ought  to  be  so  small  as  to  raise  doobts 
in  the  spectator  of  its  being  a  comfortable  habitation  for  a  bnman 
being.     This  idea  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  well 
as  those  which  respect  style ;  for  few  things  connected  with  ao 
elegant  country  residence  are  more  offensive  to  a  humane  mind, 
than  to  see  boxes  set  down  as  lodges,  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
I  oft.  or  12ft.  square,  with  rooms  not  above  7  ft«  high  in  the  clear. 
When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  occupant  has  children,  be  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  live  with  half  his  family  in  a  box  on  one 
side  of  the  gate,  and  to  send  the  other  half  to  sleep  in  a  box  on 
the  other  side. 

Gates.  Whetlier  a  gate  ought  to  be  of  openwork  that  may 
be  seen  through,  or  of  close  boards  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view, 
is  a  question  tnat  has  reference  chiefly  to  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  towns.  In  all  country  residences,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  gates  being  open ;  and  there  is  an  advantage  to 
the  public  in  their  being  so,  as  it  enables  the  passing  stranger 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  place,  and  also  tends  to  omameot 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  to  us,  that 
the  gates  of  most  small  places  near  towns  ought  to  be  dose; 
because  one  great  object  of  every  country  residence  is  privacy, 
and,  in  a  small  place,  without  close  gates,  privacy  is  impossible. 
At  the  same  time^  in  residences  near  towns,  where  the  house 
forms  part  of  a  street  or  row,  and  where  Uie  entrance  door  is 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  an  open  gate  allows  the  servants 
to  see  any  person  who  may  ring,  either  from  the  entrance  door 
or  the  kitchen  window ;  and  thus  enables  them  to  avoid  losing 
their  time  by  goinff  to  open  the  gate  for  beggars  and  other 
intruders.  In  similar  situations,  it  is  often  convenient,  when 
there  are  close  gates,  to  have  a  small  grating,  with  a  slide 
within,  in  order  to  permit  the  servant  to  speak  to  any  person 
calling  at  the  gate  before  opening  it.  A  door  is  also  sometimes 
made  in  the  carriage  gate,  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and  ^ress 
of  persons  without  opening  the  entire  gate.  Close  gates  may, 
also,  be  sometimes  desirable  in  point  of  efibct,  even  where  they 
are  not  required  to  insure  privacy.  Wherever  there  is  any  very 
striking  object  within  the  grounds,  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
entrance  gate  to  better  advantage  than  it  can  be  from  any  other 
'situation,  then  we  should  say  that  a  close  gate  was  desirable;  in 
order  that  the  e£Bsct  of  the    object  alluded  to  might  not  be 
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marred  to  a  stranger,  by  his  seeing  it  imperrectljr  before  be 
entered  the  grounm ;  and  thus  getting  his  first  impression  of  it 
disfigured  by  the  bars  of  the  open  gate.  At  Blenheim,  a  more 
striking  view  of  the  lake  and  bridge  than  is  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  bursts  upon  the  eye  of  the 
stranger,  when  the  close  gatea  at  Woodstock  are  thrown  open ; 
but  if  open  bars  were  substituted  for  these  heavy  doors,  the 
spectator  would  see  the  lake  and  bridge  first  through  them, 
and  the  striking  effect,  which  now  produces  a  strong  emotion  of 
admiration  and  astonishment,  would  be  frittered  away. 

The  style  of  the  entrance  gates  ought  to  be  as  much  attended 
to  as  that  of  the  lodge.  They  ought  neither  to  be  so  plain  as 
to  resemble  common  field  gates,  nor  so  covered  with  ornament  as 
to  be  disproportionate  to  the  style  of  the  house.  Whaterer 
style  is  employed  in  the  house  and  lodge,  tlie  lines,  forms,  and 


ornaments  of  that  style  ought  alone  to  be  employed  in  the  gates. 
In  the  case  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan,  or  in  the  Gothic  style, 
this  would  give  rise  to  many  rich  and  beautiful  designs;  very 
different,  indeed,  from  those  cast  and  wrought  iron  patterns  manu- 
factured by  wholesale,  and  set  up  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  style  of  the  lodge  or  house  to  which  they  belong;  but  which, 
from  their  cheapness,  are  now  so  very  generally  adopted  by 
country  gentlemen.  The  sight  of  these  gates,  at  the  entrance  to 
a  place,  forbids  all  idea  of^taste  pervading  the  interior  of  the 
grounds.  The  great  point  for  an  artist  or  an  amateur  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  the  difference  between  a  gate  which  is  merely  to 
serve  as  the  movable  part  of  a  fence,  for  the  purpose  of  allowii^ 
persons  and  things  to  pass  from  one  side  of  tbe  fence  to  the  other, 
and  a  gate  which  is  to  serve  as  a  portal  to  a  human  residence. 
5a  2 
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The  humblest  cottage,  if  this  ides  were  borne  in  mind,  would 
be  approached  through  a  gate  superior  in  style  of  design  to  the 
gate  or  door  into  the  adjoining  field ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  inferior  to  the  gate  of  a  brm-house.     We  shall  now 

S*re  two  or  three  designs  for  entrance  lodges  and  gates,  refeniag 
ose  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  sut^ 
to  our  Ettcydopadia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Jrchittchin, 
p.997.  top.  1006. 

Fig.  310.  is  a  lodge  in  the  old  Et^ish  manner,  designed  bj 
E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  and  executed  at  Chequers,  in  Buckmgfasm- 
sbire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Frankland  Russell,  Bart.  Hm 
walls  are  composed  of  stone  and  flints,  both  found  on  the  spot, 
the  matenals  being  placed  alternately,  so  as  form  a  chequered 
surface,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  place.  The  nx/  is 
thatched  with  Kyanised  straw. 


Fig.  811.  is  the  elevation,  and  Jig.  SI 4.  the  plan,  (both  to  ■ 

^--P^      scale  of  l-14th  of  an  - 

inch  to  a  foot,)  of  a 

Grothic  entrance  lodge 

of  the  smallest  size, 

by  Edward  Brigden, 

Esq.,  Architect,  Bristol.  The  ground  plan  cou^ 
of  a  livinff-room  {_fig.  SI*,  a),  with  a  huge  recess 
(i)  next  the  road.  The  entrance  is  throudi  the 
porch  c,  and  d  is  intended  for  a  scullery  j  e  mowi  i 
staircase  leading  to  an  octagonal  bedroom  over  tbe 
whole.  The  most  appropriate  material,  says  Mr- 
3 12  Brigden,  "  for  the  walls  of  this  cottage,  would  be  fliol 
or  ragstone ;  tbe  latter  laid  in  random  courses,  and  neatly  tudi- 

? tinted,  has  a  very  good  e^t     The  dressings  might  be  of 
orksbire  ston^  or  any  other  which  would   harmonise  witb 
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the    colour    of  the    wall.  q,j 

The  same  stone  mi^t  be 
used  for  the  gate  piers; 
or,  if  magnesian  limestone 
could  be  obtained  in  sufiB- 
ciently  large  blocks,  it 
would  answer  the  purpose 
well  (it  being  properly 
polished).  The  form  of 
these  piers  may  be  as 
shown  in  Jie.  SI 2.  The 
roof  of  the  Todge  may  be 
covered  with  slate,  or  with 
stone  tiles.  The  flues  ( 
should  be  conveyed  to  the 
centre  of  the  building;  and  the  chimney  stacks,  which  are 
ornamental,  may  be  of  Austin's  artificial  stone.  Fig.  SIS.  on  a 
larger  scale,  shows  the  eaves-boards  which  may  be  made  of  deal." 
Fig,  315.  is  the  elevation,  and ^.  S16.  the  ground  plan,  of  an 
old  English  cottage,  formed   of   wooden  framing,  raised  on  a 


cyclopian  substructure.     This  cottage  was  designed  by  William 
Wells,  £sq.,  and  is  erected  on  bis  estate  of  Radleafj  in  Kent. 
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The  cjrclopian  walls  are 
"  formed  of  irregular  blocks 
of  sandstone,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  courses. 
The  e^ct,  as  contrasted 
with  the  numerous  straight 
perpendicular  lines  formed 
by  the  studwork  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  and  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
roof,  is  exceedingly  good. 
The  studwork  is  filled  in 
with  brickwork  plastered 
over;  the  smoothness  and 
finished  appearance  of  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  cyclopian  part, 
is  forcible,  and  at  the  same 

dme  pleasing.  Agreatbeauty  ' ' 

in  Uiis  cottage  results  from  the  horizontal  division  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof,  which  projects  slightly  over  the  lower  part. 
The  chimney  top  is  massive  and  original.  The  whole  was  ex- 
ecuted by  local  carpenters  and  masons,  from  the  sketches  of 
Mr.  Wells,  out  of  the  timber  and  stone  produced  by  the  estate. 
The  plan  {Jig,  SI6.)  shows  a  porch  (a),  kitchen  {&),  parlour  (c), 
light  closet  (d),  pantry  (e),  and  a  staircase  (/)  to  two  good  bed- 
rooms above,  and  to  a  cellar  under  the  parlour  below;  aUo  an  open 
shed  (g)  for  fuel :  t  is  a  water-closet  for  men,  and  h  one  for  women 
and  children."  The  oven  in  the  kitchen  is  sufficiendy  large  to 
admit  of  its  being  heated  with  feggots.  The  roof  of  the  lodge  is 
covered  with  pantiles ;  but  in  America,  or  any  country  woere 
wood  is  cheap,  it  is,  from  its  high  pitch,  particularly  well  adapted 
for  shingles.  Where  stone  is  not  plentiful,  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  niay  be  of  brick  or  mud,  on  a  foundation  of  masonry. 

Fig.  317.  is  an  elevation  of  what  might  form  a  very  snitabk 
lodge  for  a  thatched  villa,  perhaps 
of  such  a  style  and  magnitude  as 
'Coax  shown  in  the  design,y%.  SI8., 
by  Mr.  Lamb.  We  do  not  give 
the  ground  plan  of  either,  the 
object  being  simply  to  show  that 
where  the  villa  is  not  in  a  very  high 
style  of  art,  or  on  a  large  scale, 

the    lodge   is    not  to    bear    the  ^  ^ 

same  relation  to  it,  that  it  would 
do  to  a  mansion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diat  there  ought  to  be 
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much  less  difference  between  them.    In  such  a  case,  while  the 
proprietor  lived  on  the  most  beautifiil  part  of  the  estate,  in  such 
a  cottage  as  is  shown  in  Jig.  318.,  the  superintendent  might  live 
at  the   farm-yard,  or   at   the 
entrance  to  the  private  road, 
in  such  a  cottage  as  is  shown 
in^.  SI 7. 

Fig.  S 19.  is  a  design  for  an 
entrance  lodge  to  a  villa, 
where  the  house  is  in  a  some- 
what higher  style  of  architec- 
ture. This  design,  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  the  three  following 

ones,  are  reduced  from  Robinson's  Bieral  ArchitaOtire,  published 
in  1829,  a  work  which  has  materially  contributed  to  improve 
the  taste  of  the  country. 


lig.  SSO.  is  a  design  for  a  gate  lodge  in  a  simpler  style,  but 
very  well  adapted  for  its  purpc«c. 
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Fig.  321.  is  a  gate  lodge  in  the  Swiss  style,  which,  in  a  hill; 
situation,  backed  hy  a  hanging  grove  of  larch  trees,  would  have 
a   powerful  and   charac-  — 

teristic  eflecL 

Fig.  S22.  is  a  design 
for  a  gate  lodge  in  the 
Italian  style.  By  con- 
trasting -  this  design  hy 
Mr.  Hunt,  with^.  925. 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  both  ar- 
chitects of  taste,  it  will  be 
seen  that  massiveness  b  a 
leading  feature  in  Italian  lodges. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  designs  in  the  Italian  s^Ie  are 
from  Hunt's  Picturesque  Domestic  Architecture  s  a  work  which 
displays  great  taste  in  the 
elevations,   but   not  suffi- 
cient attention  to  comfort 
and  accommodation  in  the 
ground  plans.     These  we 
have  altered  in  the  follow- 
ing figures,  to  supply  what  \ 
we  thought  was  wanting  in 
the  origmals.                                                                                           r 

Fig.  S23.  shows  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  what  would 
form  a  very  handsome  gate 
lodge,  and  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  a  gardener's  house. 
The  porch  is  seen-  at  £ ;  c 
and  e  show  an  open  gal- 
lery or  veranda,  embracing 
three  sides  of  a  schoolroom, 
which  is  entered  at  d^  and 
adjoining  which  there  is  the 
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closet  f.     The  kitchen  and 
back  kitchen  are  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  house,  and  re- 
quire no  explanation ;  g  and 
k  are  the  two  principal  bed- 
rooms ;    i   is  an   open  gal- 
lery;  and  k  a  water-closet.     ; 
Fig.  524.  is  a  gate  lodge, <S 
the  upper  part  of  which  formsr; 
a  prospect  tower.    The  gate  ' 
and  approach  road  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  sleeping-rooms  to  be 
over  the  arch  (under  which 
there  is  a  seat),  and  in  the 
lower  tower.     Such  a  lodge 
is  perhaps  suitable  for  an  entrance  gate  on  an  eminence,  where 
it  may  be  seen  from  a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 


Figs.  325.  and  S26.  form  a  design  for  an  entrance  lodge 
in  the  Italian  style,  by  Mr.  Lamb.  The  ground  plan 
{,Jig.  326.)  contains  a  porch 
(a),  a  living-room  (£,]  a  sleep- 
ing-room (c),  back  kilclien 
((2),  cellar  for  fuel,  lumber, 
&c.  ie),  and  store  closet  and 
pantry  {f.)  Behind,  or  at 
one  side,  there  is  supposed  \ 
to  he  a  sunk  area,  enclosed 
by  a  dwarf  wall,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lodges  at  Hyde 
Park  J  and  in  this  area  are 
contained  several  necessary 
appendages,  and  a  door  to  the  tj 
cellars  under  the  house.  Is 
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Figs.  327.  and  928.  are  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  a  sate 
lodge  in  the  Italian  s^le,  by  Mr.  Brigden.  The  pian-(j^.  328.) 
shows  a  porch  (a)^ 
living-room  (b),  bed- 
room (c),  wash-house 
(d)i  water-closet  (e), 
and  staircase,  which 
leads  to  a  room  in  the 
tower  (/).  This  de- 
sign may  be  executed 
in  brick  and  stuccoed, 
or  in  freestone.  The 
roof,  being  of  a 
low  pitch,  should  be 
slated;  and  the  floors 
should  be  boarded, 
the  sleepers  being  of 
oak,  or  of  fir  Kyan-  " 
ised. 

/^.  330.  is  a  design  for  a  lodge  in  the  Grecian  style,  by  Mr. 
Lamb.     It  is  intended  for  the  very  handsome  Grecian  villa  of 
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which    j%.    329.  ■  33,, 

is   an    elevation ;  -■- 

{the  ground  plan,  -'■'--    " '__    —-_^  .j-_ 

and  other  parti- 
culars relating  to 
which,  will  be 
found  in  the  Arci. 
Mag.,  vol.  v.,  for 
1 838 ;)  and  which 
is  given  here  to 
show  in  a  palpa- 
ble way  how  the 
style  and  manner 
of  the  lodge  ought  to  correspond  with  ^ose  of  the  mansion. 

Tie  Approach  from  the  lodge  to  the  entrance  front  should  dis- 
play the  features  of  the  grounds  through  which  it  passes,  to  the 
f;reatest  advantage ;  or,  if  there  be  no  striking  feature  worth 
Doking  at  between  the  entrance  and  the  house,  the  road  ought 
to  pass  through  a  dense  wood,  or  a  grove.  When  it  passes 
through  open  park-like  scenery,  trees  should  be  sprinkled  along 
it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  running  foreground, 
botli  to  what  is  before,  and  to  what  is  on  each  side. 

The  first  view  of  the  entrance  front  should,  in  general,  be  at 
an  oblique  angle,  in  order  that  two  sides  of  the  building  may 
be  seen  at  once ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  so  much  of  two  sides  may 
be  visible,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  building  is  a  solid  mass, 
and  not  a  mere  screen  wall.  Where  the  approach  is  a  straight 
avenue,  advancing  to  the  entrance  front  at  right  angles  with  i^  a 
view  showing  two  sides  of  the  house  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  the 
building  must  in  that  case  depend,  for  the  efiect  it  produces,  on 
the  height  or  breadth  of  its  elevation,  and  on  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  with  or  without  open  porticoes,  prelecting  towers,  or 
wings.  There  is  no  fixed  distance,  at  which  it  is  more  desirable 
than  at  any  other,  to  see  the  entrance  front ;  hut  there  is  one 
fixed  circumstance  which  especially  requires  the  attention  of  the 
artist  in  laying  out  and  planting  the  approach.  This  is,  that  the 
6rsl  view  of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  which  is  obuined 
within  the  grounds  ought  to  show  it  as  the  leading  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  the  best  view  of  the  entrance  front 
that  can  be  any  where  obtained.  Before  entering  the  lodge  gates, 
if  the  house  be  seen  at  all,  it  has  no  right  to  appear  otherwise 
than  as  a  feature  among  other  features  of  the  general  scenery  of 
ifae  country ;  hut,  withm  the  lodge,  the  house  is  the  main  object 
of  attraction,  to  which  every  thing  else  ought  to  be  kept  sub- 
ordinate. 

The  View  from  the  Drawtngroom  Froat,  —  Having  entered  the 
house,  and  been  shown  into  the  drawingroom,  the  next  grand 
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impression  made  on  the  stranger  ought  to  be  by  the  view  which 
he  sees  from  its  windows.  This  should  be  the  most  striking  and 
the  most  beautiful  view  or  prospect  which  the  place  affords.  In 
order  to  be  striking,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  any  views  obtained  between  the  lodge  and  the 
entrance  front  The  beauty  which  it  exhibits  may  be  of  different 
kinds :  it  may  be  grand  from  the  extent  of  prospect ;  bold  and 
abrupt  from  the  strong  contrast  and  irregularity  of  its  outlines ; 
or  it  may  be  simply  beautiful  as  a  home  view,  from  the  undula- 
tions of  its  surface,  the  smoothness  of  its  green  turf,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon modes  of  producing  a  striking  view  from  the  drawihgroom 
windows  of  a  house  in  a.flat  country  is,  by  having  the  living-room 
floor  of  the  house  on  a  level  of  10  or  12  feet  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground;  and  by  ascending  to  this  level  on  the  entrance 
front,  not  rapidly  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  but  gradually  and  insensi- 
bly by  artificially  raising  the  general  surface,  so  as  to  give  the.  house, 
on  the  entrance  front,  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  natural 
knoll;  and  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  suspecting  that  the 
ground  on  the  lawn  front,  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  the 
entrance  front  When  he  reaches  the  drawingroom,  therefore, 
and  looks  down  on  the  lawn,  the  effect  of  the  scenery  is  greatly 
heightened,  by  the  commanding  situation  in  which  he  finds  him- 
seli  so  unexpectedly  placed. 

As  circumstances  which  seldom  fail  of  producing  beauty  in  the 
view,  we  may  mention  extreme  smoothness  and  high  polish  in  the 
lawn,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  allowed  to  recline 
on  the  ground,  which  shows  that  no  cattle  are  introduced  there; 
extent  in  every  direction,  but  more  particularly  in  the  front,  which 
prevents  the  idea  occurring  of  confinement  and  limited  property; 
irregularity  in  the  boundary  to  the  lawn,  produced  by  scattered 
trees  and  bushes,  creating  variety  and  intricacy,  which  detain 
the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination;  and  an  architectural  foreground, 
immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  serves  to 
connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds.  We  do  not  here 
mention  the  flower-garden,  which  is  often  placed  on  the  lawn 
front  of  the  house,  because  it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  have 
one  in  that  situation  and  sometimes  not ;  but  the  above  requisites 
can  seldom  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  in  the  view  from  the  drawing- 
room  front  of  the  bouse  is,  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground. 
This  commonly  arises  from  too  many  objects  being  placed  there ; 
from  these  being  too  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole; 
or  from  a  clump,  a  walk,  a  pond,  a  tree,  or  some  other 
object  being  placed  exactly  in  the  middle.  A  second  fault,  very 
commonly  met  with  is,  want  of  proportion  between  the  fore- 
ground  and  the  distance.     Perhaps  the   foreground  may  be 
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covered  immedistely  in  front  of  the  windows  with  beds  of  flowers 
or  of  shrubs,  which  may  occupy  too  large  a  space,  or  which  may 
have  grown  so  high  as  to  shut  out  great  part  of  the  middle  disuoce; 
or,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  there  may  be  no  effective  object  in 
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the  foreground  at  all,  when  of  course  it  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  large  proportion  of  the  view  occupied  by  the  distant  scenery. 

By  effective  object  we  mean  the  architectural  appendages  of 
the  house,  flower-beds,  shrubs,  or  any  other  objects  which  rise 
up  from  the  surface,  and  produce  shade ;  which,  as  every  one 
who  has  ever  drawn  a  landscape  on  paper  knows,  is  essentially 
necessary  to  a  foreground ;  and  hence,  when  artists  have  nothing 
in  nature  which  they  can  copy  into  the  foreground,  they  intro- 
duce the  shadows  of  supposed  clouds,  or  other  objects,  or  human 
figures  or  animals,  as  in  the  view  shown  in^.  SSI. :  which  view, 
without  the' horsemen  and  their  dogs,  would  be  nothing;  while 
witli  them  it  is  an  absurdity,  as  the  walk  in  the  foreground,  on 
which  the  horsemen  are,  is  that  on  the  lawn  front  of  Wimbledon 
House,  and  is  never  used  but  for  foot  passengers.  In  Jig.  Sd2., 
which  is  a  view  from  the  entrance  portico  of  the  mansion  at 
Kenwood,  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  figures  are  introduced  with 
more  propriety ;  though  even  they  attract  rather  too  much  at- 
tention from  the  noble  oak  trees  in  the  back  ground. 

A  third  fault,  and  one  almost  as  common  as  the  two  that  have 
been  mentioned,  is,  want  of  harmony  between  the  foreground 
and  the  distant  scenery ;  not  in  point  of  extent,  but  in  point  of 
style  of  scenery,  or  of  ornament.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  an 
extensive  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  continued  in 
the  same  style  of  smoothness  and  high  keeping  till  it  terminates 
abruptly  on  a  common,  or  in  the  hedgerow  of  a  corn  field,  or 
an  extensive  wood,  or  some  other  uniform  surface  or  mass  of 
similar  or  greater  extent  than  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  faults  in  the  views  from  a 
country  residence,  next  to  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground, 
is,  the  monotony  or  deformity  of  the  lines  and  shapes  produced 
by  hedgerows  and  plantations  in  the  middle  or  third  distance. 
When  these  faults  are  in  the  grounds  of  an  adjoining  proprietor, 
they  of  course  may  be  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  cor- 
rection ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  as  to  be  inconspicuous,  or  to  admit  of  being  some- 
what disguised  by  a  few  trees  in  the  foreground.  There  are 
certain  faults  of  this  kind  peculiar  to  every  style  of  country. 
In  some  parts  of  Middlesex  we  have  a  monotony  of  hedges  and 
pollard  trees,  with  a  total  absence  of  ploughed  fields.  In  some 
parts  of  Kent  we  have  ploughed  fields,  with  a  total  absence  of  pas- 
ture ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  the  hills  cut  across  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  or  belts 
of  plantation,  thus  abruptly  separating  the  arable  plains  from  the 
hill  pasture.  To  overcome  or  to  mitigate  difSculties  of  this  kind, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  purposes  for  which  a  landscape-gar- 
dener is  employed ;  and,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Nesfield  particularly 
excels  in  this  department  of  his  profession,  we  shall,  with  bis  per- 
mission, give  an  example  which  recently  occurred  in  his  practice. 
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Tiatjnm  Itit  Entramte  Parlko  tl  Kautaad. 

Fig.  933.  shows  tbeoutliDeofa  rangeofdistoDtscenerf,  from 
the  drawinercxtm  Iront  of  a  suburban  residence  near  Stafibrd. 
On  the  hill  which  forms  the  distance,  there  is  a  long  belt  or 
plantation,  running  most  offensively  parallel  to  its  rtoge ;  and 
swelled  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  clump-like  protuberance 
there.     This  clump  was  made  to  conceal  a  high  broken  bank  of 
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rock,  which  was  considered  by  the  phmter,  or  bis  employer,  as 
an  object  that  ought  to  be  shut  out ;  probably,  because  it  was 
neither  productive  of  grass  nor  trees:  for  persons  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  can  see  no  beauty  in  anything  that 
is  not  applicable  to  common  purposes  of  utility.  This  plantati<m 
is  shown  surrounded  by  a  thorn  hedge,  which,  having  been  long 
left  uncut,  has  attained  a  great  height,  and  thereby  renders  the 
outline  of  the  plantations  as  conspicuous  and  hard  as  possible. 
The  oudine  at  p  indicates  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending  from 
the  back  of  the  belt;  and  the  line  at  w  shows  a  portion  of  a 
more  distant  ridge,  which,  it  is  proposed,  partially  to  plant;  in 
order,  by  the  contrast  of  the  trees  with  the  line  of  the  unplanted 

S-ound  at  /?,  to  render  the  ridge  more  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 
y  planting  this  distant  ridge,  a  mass  will  be  produced,  which 
will  appear  to  retire  behind  the  belt,  and  thus  increase  the  per- 
spective effect,  and  raise  in  the  imagination,  the  idea  of  this  plant- 
ation extending  beyond  the  other,  and  even  down  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge.  Aty  are  high  and  very  conspicuous  thorn  hedges. 
Atzz  are  single  thorn  trees,  which  were  part  of  some  be^e- 
row  lines  that  marked  the  outlines  of  former  fields ;  which,  by 
taking  out  some,  and  adding  others,  may  be  thrown  into  orna- 
mental groups. 

Fig.  334.  shows  the  same  view  as  proposed  to  be  altered.  In 
this  view,  a  shows  the  steep  rocky  bank  as  it  will  appear  when 
the  trees  are  cut  away ;  6,  patches  of  furze,  left  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  game,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor;  r,  a  conical  hill 
rising  in  front  of  the  more  distant  ridge  <L  As  in  this  scene, 
as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  transplantable 
size,  of  thorns,  horsechestnuts,  limes,  elms,  and  sycamores,  all 
very  favourably  circumstanced  for  removal,  most  of  the  additional 
outstanding  trees  in  groups,  shown  in^.  334.,  may  be  trans- 
planted from  one  part  ofthe  grounds  to  another,  so  as  to  produce 
immediate  effect  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

TTie  Connexion  of  the  House  with  the  Grounds,  — - 1 1  is  allowed  by 
all  authors  who  have  written  on  landscape-gardening,  since  the 
days  of  Uvedale  Price,  that  the  want  of  artistical  connexion 
between  the  house  and  the  grounds  is  the  most  glaring  defect  in 
English  country  residences.  Houses  are  very  generally  seen  rising 
abruptly  from  a  surface  of  naked  gravel  or  turf,  or  partially  dis- 
guised by  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  accompanied  perhaps  on  the 
lawn  front  by  some  flower  beds.  The  offices  at  one  end  ofthe 
house,  and  the  green-house  or  some  other  projection  at  the  other, 
are  commonly  half  or  entirely  hidden  by  masses  of  plantati<Mi, 
so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  the  main  booy  of  the  edifice  but  the 
two  fronts ;  and  even  these  have  their  architectural  effect  often 
greatly  injured  by  single  trees  immediately  before  them. 

The  principal  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  con* 
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nexion  between  the  house  and  grounds  in  English  residences  is, 
the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  revolution  introduced  by  the  modem 
system  of  landscape^ardening ;  by  which  all  the  aqcient  terraces 
and  mural  barriers  were  indiscriminately  swept  away,  in  order 
to  give  place  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  style,  viz. 
the  undulating  surface,  and  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  smooth 
lawn,  the  winding  approach  road,  and  the  ah  !  ah  I  *  ditch,  or  the 
invisible  wire  railing,  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.  The 
powerful  influence  of  novelty  rendered  this  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory at  the  time;  but,  after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  incon- 
gruity of  so  much  art  being  found  in  juxta-positioti  with  what  was 
avowedly  simple  nature,  was  felt  to  be  absurd.  Attempts  were  now 
made  to  connect  the  house  with  thegrounds  by  means  of  trees,  partly 
scattered  round  it,  close  up  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  partly 
in  masses  of  close  plantation.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  having  grown  up,  this  also  was  found  an  un- 
satisfactory mode;  the  trees  obstructing  the  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  from  the  house,  and  of  the  house  from  the 
surrounding  landscape ;  and,  besides,  rendering  the  house  gloomy 
and  damp  within.  It  was  now  felt  that  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  connect  the  house  with  the  jgrounds,  but  to  connect  it  in  a 
harmonious  manner ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of 
highly  refined  architecture  an4  simple  nature  in  immediate  con- 
tact, by  planting  trees  close  to  the  house,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  introduce,  as  a  medium  between  the  trees  and  the  architecture, 
certain  architectural  appendages,  either  useful  or  ornamental; 
and  gradually  to  unite  these  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place. 
The  most  general  appendage  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  smallest  houses  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  scarcely  any  country  house  ought  to  be  without, 
is,  a  plinth  round  the  outside  wall,  from  which  the  walls  of  the 
house  should  appear  to  rise.  This  plinth,  on  the  smallest  and 
simplest  scale,  may  be  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  projecting  from  2  in. 
to  4  in.,  and  be  continued  round  the  house :  beyond  this  there  may 
be  a  platform  6  or  8  feet  wide  of  gravel,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  higher 
than  the  surrounding  surface,  and  bounded  by  a  slope  of  turf  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  Opposite  the  entrance  door,  this  platform  may  be 
ascended  to  by  three  stone  or  brick  steps,  in  the  slope ;  and  there 
may  be  similar  steps  descending  to  the  lawn  on  the  pleasure-ground 
front.  In  the  case  of  houses  on  a  larger  scale,  the  platform  may 
be  much  wider ;  afid,  instead  of  being  laid  with  gravel,  it  may 
be  paved  with  flagstones ;  for  the  slope  covered  with  turf,  a  low 
wall  may  be  substituted  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  other 

*  This  foss,  or  ditcb,  is  commonly  termed  a  ba  ha;  but,  on  turning  to  the 
writers  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  will  be  found  spelled  ah,  ah  ;  and  Switzer 
gives  it  this  name,  even  as  late  as  1729,  when  he  published  his  Introduction  to  a 
General  System  of  HydrostaOcMf  see  vol.  i.  pi.  3.  p.  130.  of  that  work. 
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ornamental  openwork.      The  flight  of  steps  may  also  have  side 
or  spandrii,  walls,  appropriately  finished  and  decorated. 

In  the  case  of  some  houses,  in  particular  situations,  there  may 
be  a  second  terrace  or  platform  exterior  to  the  first,  on  a  lower 
level,  and  considerably  broader.     The  walk  on  this  second  plat- 
form may  be  of  gravel,  and  there  may  be  a  strip  of  turf  between 
it  and  the  first  platform,  which  may  be  ornamented  with  shrabs 
or  flowers,  or  it  may  be  without  these,  according  to  circumstances. 
On  the  outside  of  the  gravel  walk,  the  lawn  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely, and  may  either  terminate  in  an  architectural  boundary 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  or  it  may  extend  to  an  ah  !  ah  !  or  to  a 
wire  fence,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  observable  fix)m  the 
house.     In  short,  while  the  first  platform  is  in  width  and  chfl(>> 
racter  chiefly  influenced  by  the  magnitude  and  style  of  the  house, 
the  outer  or  lower  one  ought  to  be  jointly  influenced  by  the  style 
of  the  house,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     Where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  at  all  marked  by 
bold  undulations,  steep  slopes,  or  abrupt  transitions,  these  features 
ought  to  influence  the  lower  platform  more  than  the  character  of  the 
mansion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  oomparar 
tively  flat,  then  the  character  of  the  outer  or  lower  platform  should 
partake  of  that  feature  in  the  scenery  which  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, and  which  of  course  will  be  the  house.     Platforms  or 
terraces,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
appendages  to  a  house  in  the  country.     The  appendages  them- 
selves are  various,  as,  independently  of  the  offices,  which,  we 
contend,  ought  to  be  only  partially  and  not  wholly  concealed,  there 
are  the  green-bouses  or  conservatorieis,  architectural  seats  or 
loggias,  covered  or  open ;  connecting  verandas,  sundiak,  vases 
for  flowers,  basins  for  fountains,  architectural  baskets,  and  other 
mural  compartments   for  plants  or  flowers ;   and,  to  mansions 
of  a   certain    size,  there    may  even    be    architectural    watch- 
boxes.     In   the   management  of  these   appendages,  an  artist, 
without  some  invention  and  good  taste,  will  be  greatly  at  a  loss  ; 
and  therefore  the   proprietor  of  a  house  already  built,   who 
wishes  to  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds,  should  consider  well  on 
whose  advice  he  acts.     A  mere  architect  is  no^  more  competent 
to  advise  in  such  a  case,  than  a  mere  gardener  or  a  mere  land- 
scape-painter.    It  must  be  a  person  who  has  directed  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  unites  the  knowledge  of  the 
architect,  as  far  at  least  as  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  con- 
cerned, with  that  knowledge  of  composition  of  general  scenery 
which  is  necessarily  possessed  by  the  landscape-painter,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  that  knowledge  of  cultivation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  gardener. 

JVater  is  so  desirable  a  feature  in  landscape,  and  so  useful  for 
various  purposes  in  every  country  residence,  that  we  think  it 
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advisable  to  add  a  few  supplementary  observations  on  the  subject. 
Every  dwelling-house  requires  a  supply  of  water,  and,  when  this 
cannot  be  obtained  naturally  by  an  overflowing  springs  a  river,  or 
a  lake^  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  artificial  process.  The  most 
common  is  that  of  digging  a  well,  the  mode  of  doing  which  we 
need  not  detail,  as  it  is  now  an  operation  as  well  understood 
as  building  a  house.  A  well  is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
water,  which  it  collects  either  in  consequence  of  penetrating  to  a 
perpetual  spring,  or  of  cutting  through  what  are  called  surface  or 
land  springs.  There  is  scarcely  any  situation  in  which  a  well  of 
the  latter  description  may  not  be  formed.  Both  kinds  of  wells 
may  sometimes  have  their  supply  of  water  increased  by  boring  in 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation  till  a  spring  is  reached ;  and  boring 
may  in  some  cases  be  employed  alone,  so  as  to  bring  the  water 
either  to  the  surface,  or  to  within  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet, 
when  it  may  be  retained  in  a  well.  Boring,  unlike  well-digging, 
is  only  successful  when  it  penetrates  into  a  stratum  containing 
water;  which  water  communicates  with,  or  is  continued  to,  another 
part  of  the  stratum,  which  acts  as  a  reservoir,  and  which  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  enable  the  water  to  rise,  at  the  spot  where  the 
boring  takes  place,  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  operation 
of  boring,  therefore,  is  but  of  partial  application ;  as  in  many 
cases  the  subsoil  is  not  stratified,  and  in  others  there  is  no  reser- 
voir sufficiently  high,  for  the  water,  rising  to  its  level,  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  in  favourable  situations, 
boring  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  throughout  the 
year ;  but  such  situations  can  only  be  discovered  by  persons 
having  some  knowledge  of  the  local  geology.  Those  who  wish 
for  farther  information  on  this  subject  may  consult  Jameson's 
Mechanics  of  Fluids  for  Practical  Men,  chap.  xiv. ;  or  the  Archi- 
tectural  Magazine^  vol.  v.  p.  174<.  to  p.  178.,  which  contains  a 
succinct  but  clear  view  of  the  entire  process. 

When  water  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  means  mentioned, 
it  may  be  collected  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns.  Where  the 
water  is  not  to  be  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  merely  for 
cleaning,  watering  the  garden,  or  as  a  resource  against  fire,  the 
cistern  or  tank  in  which  it  is  contained  may  be  kept  above  ground ; 
but  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  water  cool,  the  tank  should 
be  sunk  so  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sun.  When 
the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof  is  to  be  collected,  but  not  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  cistern  to  contain  it  may  be  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  roof,  which  will  be  attended  with  various- 
advantages:  the  water  will  not  be  liable  to  freeze  during  severe 
frost,  because  all  the  waste  heat  ascends  to  the  roof;  and  it  will 
be  in  the  most  desirable  situation  for  extinguishing  fire,  or  for 
supplying  baths,  water-closets,  or  wash-hand  stands,  throughout 
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the  house*  As  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Britain  varies 
in  different  places  from  2  ft.  to  S^  ft.  in  depth  in  a  year,  the 
water  that  may  be  collected  on  the  roof  of  even  the  smallest 
house,  is  much  greater  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Even  if 
this  water  were  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  supplying  a 
fountain  in  a  flower-garden,  it  would  be  worth  collecting;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  give  data,  by  which  the  curious  reader  may 
calculate  the  number  of  hours  in  a  vear  which  a  fountain 
would  play,  if  only  fed  with  the  water  collected  from  a  roof  of  any 
given  surface.  Rain  water,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  useful  for 
washing,  for  water-closets,  for  cold  baths,  and  for  shower  baths, 
that,  where  the  expense  is  not  .an  object,  no  house  ousht  to  be 
without  the  means  of  procuring  it  The  safest  mode  of  forming 
cisterns  under  the  roof,  for  collecting  the  rain  water,  is,  to  have 
them  shallow,  broad,  and  divided  into  a  good  many  compartments ; 
so  that  the  pressure  may  be  distributed  regularly  over  the  walls 
and  partitions  of  the  house,  and  that,  if  any  compartment  should 
leak,  no  more  water  would  descend  than  what  was  contained 
m  It 

In  many  situations  it  becomes  necessary,  or  is  found  desirable, 
to  raise  water  from  a  well  or  from  a  stream,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  house ;  pr  to  bring  water  into  the  garden  or  plea- 
sure-grounds, either  for  the  purposes  of  culture  or  for  fountains. 
When  water  is  to  be  raised  from  a  well  or  pond,  the  common 
mode  is  by  a  forcing  pump ;  which  may  either  be  worked  by 
hand,  or  by  a  machine  driven  by  a  horse  or  donkey :  but,  where 
it  is  to  be  raised  from  a  stream,  or  from  a  pond  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  supplied  by  springs,  provided  there  be  a  fall  of  3  or  4  feet, 
the  hydraulic  ram  maybe  had  recourse  to.  This  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious,  modes 
of  raiising  water;  the  quantity  raised  being  equal  to  a  half  or  more 
of  the  quantitv  expended.  The  machine  (which  will  be  (bund 
described  unuer  the  head  ^^  Hydraulics  "  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia,  Britannica^  and  in  the  article  on  Hydraulics 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge) 
is  found  not  liable  to  go  out  of  order,  and  of  itself  does  not  cost 
more  than  10/.  or  12/. ;  but  the  total  expense,  including  pipes 
of  conveyance,  must  of  course  depend  on  the  distance  of  the 
hydraulic  ram  from  the  reservoir  into  which  the  water  b  to  be 
delivered. 

Fountains  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  great  ornaments 
to  gardens;  chiefly  perhaps  from  the  appearance  of  life  and 
motion  which  they  communicate  to  the  surrounding  scenery* 
Many  persons  are  deterred  from  indulging  mjets-d^eaui  or  in  some 
other  description  of  fountain,  from  an  idea  that  they  cannot  be 
obtained  without  great  expense,  and  without  an  immense  supply 
of  water  i^  but  the  height  to  which  a  jet  will  rise  does  not  depend 
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on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  but  on  its  height  above 
the  surface  from  which  the  jet  rises;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  no  fountain  need  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  nighttime,  or  even 
in  the  day  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  quantity  of  water 
that  will  require  to  be  raised  to  the  reservoir  is  much  less  than 
at  first  sight  will  appear  necessary.  The  greater  number  of 
fountains  in  suburban  gardens  are  indeed  only  played  off  when 
visiters  are  present;  and  this  can  be  effected  with  a  very  moderate- 
sized  reservoir,  and  with  no  more  use  of  the  fqrcing  pump  tlian 
may  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  leisure  time  of  a  house  servant,  or 
a  ffardener's  labourer.  Though  no  person  will  undertake  to  erect 
a  lountain  without  employing  an  engineer,  or  a  plumber  who 
possesses  skill  and  experience  in  this  branch  of  hydraulics;  yet  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  a  few  particulars,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
the  proprietor  of  a  suburban  residence  to  judge  how  far  a  fountain 
may  be  practicable  in  his  case ;  and  to  form  some  notion  as  to 
whether  the  person  whom  he  intends  employing  to  erect  h  has  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subjecL 

Wherever  a  fountain  is  forced,  the  jet  may  be  made  to  rise 
nearly  as  high  as  the  reservoir.  If  the  reservoir  be  5  fl.  1  in. 
abote  the  level  of  the  surface  from  which  the  jet-<Peau  is  to  ascend, 
the  jet  will  rise  5  ft*  If  the  reservoir  should  be  10  ft.  4  in.  high, 
then  the  jet  will  rise  10  ft. ;  and  if  it  be  51  ft.  9  in.  high,  it  will  rise 
45  ft.  In  order  to  procure  a  jet  of  100  fi«  in  height,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reservoir  be  133  ft.  4  in.  high.  Now  the  jets  will  rise  at 
this  rate  relatively  to  the  reservoir,  whether  the  latter  contains 
only  one  cubic  yard  of  water,  or  10,000  cubic  yards;  all  the  dif- 
ference being,  that  in  the  former  case  the  jet  would  not  last  longer 
than  a  minute  or  two,  because  the  cubic  yard  of  water  would  be 
immediately  exhausted,  while  in  the  latter  it  would  last  several 
days.  The  next  point  which  a  person  about  to  erect  a  fountain 
would  desire  to  know  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  is  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet.  Now  this  diameter 
may  be  as  large  or  as  small  &s  the  party  chooses :  it  may  be  a 
foot  in  diameter,  or  it  may  be  only  an  inch ;  but,  whatever  its 
diameter  may  be,  this  condition  is  essentially  necessary,  viz. 
that  the  orifice  from  which  the  jet  issues  shall  be  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  diameter  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  proportion  as  the 
jet  is  to  rise  high.  If  the  jet  is  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  height, 
that  is,  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  to  the  height 
of  the  reservoir,  then  the  orifice  must  not  exceed  a  fourth  part 
in  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  the  conducting  pipe.  If,  instead  of 
a  fourth  part,  the  qrifice  were  made  of  the  entire  width  of  the  con- 
ducting pipe,  the  water  would  hardly  rise  above  the  surface ;  and 
this,  wfiich  is  very  remarkable,  would  be  the  case,  whether  the 
reservoir  were  10  ft.  or  100  ft.  high.  Thus,  when  the  reservoir  is 
10  ft.  4  in.  high,  the  height  to  which  it  is  wished  to  have  the  jet 
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to  rise  is  10  it,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  water 
to  it  from  the  reservoir  is  2^  in.,  then  the  diameter  of  the  orifice 
must  not  be  larger  than  ^  in.  The  following  tables  contain 
useful  data  on  this  subject  The  first  is  taken  firom  Switzer^s 
Introduction  to  a  General  SkfKtemqf  Hydrostatics^  &c,  VoL  iL  p.  126.; 
and  the  second  from  the  excellent  article  on  Hydraulics  in  the 
Encychpadia  Britannica^  7th  edition,  already  referred  to. 


Heiglitofthe 

Diameter  of 

lliickneMOf 

Diameters  of 

Height  the  Water 
«m  rise  to. 

Rewnrotr. 

the  Pipes. 

theMetaL 

the  Orifices. 

Feet.     Inchei. 

Inchei.     Lines. 

LlnM. 

Lines.     Parts. 

Feet.  Indiea. 

100          0 

7           0 

154       16 

12        15 

80       0 

86         4 

6          0 

14          0 

12        14 

70      0 

72        0 

6\        0 

12         13 

10        12 

60       0 

58        4 

5          0 

9          9 

8        10 

50      0 

45        4 

44        0 

7i         8 
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3          0 

6i         7 
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2J.       0 

5}        6 

6i        0 

20      0 

15        9 

2^        0 
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6          0 
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10        4 

0        25 

^        4 
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3          3} 
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UoM. 

5 

5        1 

32 

21 

U 

10 

10       4 

45 

26 

If 

15 

15       9 

56 

28 

2 

20 

21       4 

65 

31 

2i 

30 
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81 

34 

3 

50 

58      4 

108 

39 

4 

70 

86      4 

131 

43 

5 

100 

133      4 
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49 
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The  pipes  that  convey  the  water  from  the  rt^servoir  to  the  jet 
should  be  laid,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  straight  direction ;  and 
that  part  which  is  under  ground  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  of  one  uniform  slope  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  jet.  In  proportion  as  the  direction  of  the  supply 
pipe  is  circuitous,  and  the  level  irregular,  will  the  friction  of  the 
water  be  increased  when  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  power 
of  the  jet  diminished.  There  are  two  other  evils  which  result 
.from  not  laying  the  pipes  on  a  uniform  slope :  viz.,  that  air  will 
collect  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  pipe,  and  mud  in  all  the 
lower  parts ;  so  that,  for  each  deviation  upwards  from  the  uniform 
slope,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  a  small  pipe  with  a  cock 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  the 
lowest  part  of  every  deviation  from  the  uniform  slope  down- 
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wards,  a  pipe  is  also  necessaiy  with  a  cock  to  admit  of  occa- 
sionally, say  once  a  year,  washing  out  the  mud.  Few  persons 
are  aware  how  very  soon  ur  collects  in  water  pipes;  or  how 
much  sediment  is  deposited  by  even  the  purest  water ;  which  sedi- 
ment is  generally  difficult  to  remove,  in  proportjon  to  its  Soeness. 
We  have  known  fountains  that  in  a  very  few  months  after  they 
were  put  up  have  ceased  to  act,  owing  solely  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  air  in  their  pipes ;  and  in  other  places,  where  old  fountdns, 
after  having  played  for  many  years,  have  ceased  to  act,  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  accumulaUon  of  air  and  sedimenL  Much 
more  might  be  sud  on  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  sdence,  hut 
we  trust  enongh  has  been  advanced  to  show  the  necessi^  of 
employing  a  competent  person,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  erect  a 
fountain. 

Fountains,  as  matters  of  Taste,  hke  every  other  object  by  which 
the  &ncy  is  called  into  exercise,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
designs.  Our  giJide  in  the  choice  of  these  rauBt  be  principally 
the  character  of  the  scenery  in  which  the  fountain  is  to  be 
placed.  In  a  Dutch,  French,  or  other  architectural  garden,  we 
see  no  objection  to  figures  of  animals  spouting  water  (see^s. 
335,386.};  totbatof  a  nymph  wringing  her  rooe (j^.  SS7.),  or 


her  hair  ( J%  338.) ;  or  to  Caus's  very  elegant  design,  j%.  339. 
In  an  English  garden,  however,  where  the  scenery  around  b 
not  so  decidedly  arti6cial,  a  simple  jet  from  a  rock,  or  a  group 
of  shells,  as  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights  (see ^.  3*1.);  or 
from  the  centre  of  a  basin,  as  at  St.  Cloud  {jig.  342.),  or  in  the 
design  by  W.  Mason,  Esq.  {Jig.  340.)  In  these  last  two  designs, 
the  tube  from  which  the  jet  issues  is  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding ftom  a  mass  of  rock,  just  seen  above  the  water.  Fig.  343. 
is  a  view  of  a  piece  of  rock  and  shell  work,  with  fountains, 
lately  erected  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas,  at  Peckham,  in 
Surrey,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Andrews,  gardener  there.  "  The  basin, 
which  is  about  12ft.  long,  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  somewhat 
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approaching  to  that  of  an  oval ;  and  a  jet  of  water  rises  in 
its  centre  by  means  of  a  leaden  .  pipe,  carried  up  through  a 
convolvulus-shaped  figure. 
Above  this,  and  springing 
from  its  centre,  is  a  second 
smaller  convolvulus,  to  con- 
ceal the  extremity  of  the 
pipe.  Various  adjutages  in 
brass,  forming  different  de- 
vices for  throwing  out  the 
water,  and  which  may  he 
screwed  on  the  leaden  pipes, 
may  be  obtained  in  great 
variety  from  the  plumbers. 
The  rockwork  round  the 
basin  is  composed  of  vitri- 
fied bricks,  flints,  spars,  &&, 
partly  projecting  into  the 
water;  and  it  is  contrived 
so  as  to  present  as  rough  and 
inarUficiol  an  appearance  as 
possible.  Creeping  plants 
are  introduced  in  some 
places;  and  a  large  Yicea 
gloriuEs  occupies  the  space  i 
between  the  two  pi*incipal 
massesofrockwork. — B.An- 
drem.  6.  South  Grove,  Peckham"    This  kind  of  fountain  and  its 
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accompaniments  have  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  aitistical ; 
but  we  have  given  the  design,  as  it  may  suit  the  flower-gaxden 
of  a  cottage,  where  economy  is  an  object,  and  where  an  amateur 
would  find  pleasure  in  erecting  it  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
his jgardener. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  architectural  fomitains  which 
are,  also,  fi:om  their  simplicity,  suitable  for  pleasure-ground 
scenery  in  the  modem  style;  such  as  candelabra,  tripods, 
columns,  vases,  &c.  Sometimes,  also,  instead  of  a  jet,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  in  which  the  fountain  is  to  be  placed  may 
render  a  drooping,  or  cascade,  fountain  more  appropriate ;  for,  hy 
this  description  of  fountain,  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced 
wich  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  with  much  less 
height  of  reservoir,  than  in  the  case  of  upright  jets.  Mr.  Austin, 
artificial  stone  manu&cturer,  New  Rjsad,  and  Mr.  Rowley, 
plumber,  Howland  Street,  have  a  great  variety  of  designs  (or 
fountains ;  and  the  hydraulic  ram  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Bramah,  Piccadilly. 

FJower-gardem  differ  from  those  beds  of  flowers  which  are 
often  scattered  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  a  house  (so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  foreground  to  the  distant  scenery),  by  forming  a  whole 
of  themselves.   For  this  purpose,  a  flower^rden  is,  or  sboold  be. 
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always  surrounded  by  some  sort  of  boundary,  or  enclosure,  to 
separate  it  irom  the  general  scenery  of  the  place  to  which  it 
belongs.  Tliis  boundary  may  be  variously  formed;  it  may  be 
a  border  of  shrubs ;  a.  fence  of  trelliswork,  either  as  an  espalier 
or  as  an  arcade;  a  conservative  wall;  a  walk  covered  with 
trelliswork ;  a  clipped  hedge  of  some  kind  of  evergreen,  or  an 
undipped  hedge  of  various  shrubs.  Whatever  kind  of  boundary 
is  adopted,  it  is  essentially  necensary  that  it  should  not  be  so 
high  as  to  exclude  the  sun  from  the  area  of  the  garden,  or  to 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air  round  the  plants.  What 
the  suitable  height  of  the  boundary  fence  may  be,  to  insure 
the  admission  of  sun  and  air,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  garden, 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  its  surface,  and  its  aspect ;  and,  if  it 
be  of  any  other  form  than  a  circle  or  a  square,  whether  its 
longest  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  or  of  north 
and  south. 

A  case  can  hardly  occur  in  which  a  flower^orden  should  be 
surrounded  by  trees :  though,  in  very  exposed  places,  these  may 
be  introduced  on  the  north,  north-east^  and  north-west  sides ; 
but  this  should  be  at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  times  their 
height  from  the  boundary  fence  of  the  garden.      Nothing  con- 
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tributes  more  to  the  beauty  of  flowers,  than  abundance  of  solar 
light,  and  the  free  circulatJon  round  tliem  of  air.  Even  if  trees 
are  planted  only  on  the  north  side,  but  so  near  as  to  exclude 
the  free  action  of  reflected  light  from  that  side,  the  flowers  will 
be  weak  and  drawn  towards  the  sun.  All  near  fences  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  kind  of  etiolation,  as  any  one  may  ob- 
serve in  the  ca£e  of  plants  growing  on  the  south  side  of  a  common 
hedge ;  and  this  etiolation  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  bushy, 
tufled,  or  spreading  appearance)  which  always  accompanies 
vigorous  growth  in  open  airy  situations. 

The  outline  of  the  Bower-garden  should  always  be  sa^  as 
that  on  the  first  view  of  the  interior  some  gen«^  form  may 
be  recognised  in  the  area ;  for  example,  it  may  approach  to  a 
circle,  to  a  broad  or  narrow  oval,  to  a  square,  to  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  to  a  triangle.  A  long  narrow  strip,  either  crooked 
or  straight,  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye ;  nor  would  a 
space,  broad  in  some  places  and  narrow  in  others,  here  straight 
and  there  crooked,  afford  the  spectator  half  so  great  a  d^ree  of 
satisfaction,  as  he  would  experience  if  be  recognised  some 
known  and  definite  figure.  Whether  the  boundary  line  be 
regular  or  irregular  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  end;  provided  there  be  ample  length  and  breadth 
included  by  the  outline,  to  throw  the  interior  into  some  definite 
shape,  when  seen  in  perspective. 

A  flower-garden  is  formed  of  beds  in  which  flowers  are  cul- 
tivated, placed  on  turf  or  gravel,  or  surrounded  by  both  of  these 
materials.  The  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  level,  of  one 
uniform  slope,  or  several  slopes;  undulated,  or  of  abrupt 
transitions  from  one  form  of  surface  to  another.  The  flower 
beds  may  be  solely  planted  with  flowers,  or  they  may  contain  also 
shrubs ;  and  these  shrubs,  when  of  the  flowering  kinds,  such  as 
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dwarf  roses;  azaleas,  &&,  may  be  planted  in  masses,  and  occupy 
entire  beds ;  while  other  shrubs,  and  sometimes  low  trees,  may  be 
treated  as  single  objects,  and  either  planted  in  the  beds,  or  on 
some  of  the  open  spaces  on  the  lawn.  The  beds,  when  ibrmed 
on  turf,  may  be  enriched  with  edgings  of  box  or  of  other  plants, 
of  wicicerwork  or  wire ;  or  of  earthenware,  slate,  tiles,  brick, 
atone,  &c. ;  or,  instead  of  edgings,  there  may  be  a  mere  line  of 
decoration  between  the  dug  ground  and  the  turf.  The  beds,  when 
surrounded  by  gravel,  must  of  necessity  have  an  edging  of  some 
sort,  which  may  be  of  any  of  the  kinds  mentioned. 

The  features  above  enumerated  may  be  considered  as  the 
essential  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  a  flower-garden ;  and 
to  them  may  be  superadded  various  ornaments,  such  as  vases, 
statues,  spars,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  natural  or  artiflcial ; 
rustic  baskets,  vases,  or  other  contrivances  for  containing  plants ; 
trelliswork,  arcades  for  climbers,  open  and  covered  seats,  summer- 
houses,  fountains,  aquariums,  rockwork,  rootwork,  grottoes,  and 
grotesque  objects ;  and,  lastly,  a  green-house,  conservatory,  or 
some  other  building  for  plants,  r^ow,  these  materials  and  or* 
naments  being  given,  the  next  point  is  to  lay  down  the  principles 
for  using  them  in  the  composition  of  a  flower-garden.  In  Uiis, 
as  in  every  other  species  of  design,  the  leading  principle  is  the 
formation  of  a  whole.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  con- 
sistency in  every  part,  with  reference  to  culture,  and  also  witk 
reference  to  lines  and  forms.  One  style  of  form  and  line  must 
pervade  the  entire  garden.  In  the  simplest  gardens  curved  lines 
or  straight  lines,  and  acute  angles  or  right  angles,  may  prevail 
both  in  the  ground  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  the  more  artistical 
kinds,  the  beds  and  walks  may  display  the  scrollwork  or  the 
embroidery  of  the  French  gardens.  Whatever  form  or  style 
is  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  the  garden,  that  is,  as  the 
shape  of  the  beds  and  walks,  that  form  or  style  must  pervade  all 
the  ornaments  with  which  the  whole  is  decorated.  Where  the 
beds  are  in  scrollwork,  the  vases  and  the  pedestals  on  which 
they  stand,  the  trelliswork  of  the  arcades,  the  statues,  and  the 
seats  and  summer-houses,  should  all  be  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  simple  classical  vase  or  statue,  in  such  a  garden,  would  be 
quite  out  of  place ;  and  equally  so  would  be  an  Italian  summer- 
house,  or  an  English  thatched  rustic  seat.  The  artist  is  not 
limited  to  introduce  only  those  component  parts,  or  those  orna- 
ments, which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but,  such 
as  he  does  introduce,  he  is  bound  to  compose  in  that  style. 

As  remarks  applicable  to  the  composition  of  flower-gardens 
generally,  we  may  observe  that  ornaments  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed equally  over  the  garden ;  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  ornaments  should  appear  to  arise  out  of  something  that  is  of 
use.    For  example,  at  the  intersection  of  two  principal  walks,  as 
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conspicuous  points  in  the  design  which  attract  the  notice  of  all 
spectators,  there  may  be  a  basin  and  fountain ;  and  the  parapet 
which  forms  the  margin  of  this  basin  may  be  ornamented  with 
vases.  In  the  intersection  of  other  walks  there  may  be  a  sun- 
dial on  an  architectural  basement,  or  a  statue  on  a  pedestal* 
Where  there  is  a  terrace-walk  connected  with 'the  bouse,  or  with 
some  other  building,  it  may  be  bordered  by  a  parapet;  and  this 
parapet  may  be  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  or  other  archi- 
tectural or  sculptural  omamenlts,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  these,  and  similar  cases  which  miffht  be  mentioned,  there 
seems  to  be  a  reason  for  the  placing  of  the  ornaments ;  that  is, 
they  appear  as  a  finishing  to  the  works  of  art  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  they  harmonise  with  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vase  or  a  statue  is  set 
down  on  naked  turf,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  in  a 
group  of  shrubs,  it  seems  in  a  false  position,  and  loses  its  eflfect; 
not  only  from  the  want  of  proper  accompaniments,  such  as  an 
architectural  basement,  &&,  but  from  the  presence  of  such  ac- 
companiments as  are  improper,  such  as  a  basement  of  dug  ground 
and  flowers* 

A  covered  way  of  trelliswork  and  creepers  often  forms  a 
very  suitable  boundary  for  a  flower-garden;  and  it  is  almost 
always  an  excellent  approach  to  one  from  open  scenery,  or  as  a 
passage  from  one  flower-garden  to  another.  The  reason  is,  that 
it  confines  the  eye,  and  slightly  daricens  the  vision ;  and  this, 
being  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  open  garden,  its  ornaments 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers  produce  by  contrast  a  more 
lively  effect  on  the  spectator.  Trelliswork  in  the  centre  of  a 
flower-ffarden,  as  a  bower  to  sit  in,  is  also  useful ;  more  espe- 
cially if  a  portion  of  it  should  be  continued  for  a  few  feet  along 
each  of  the  radiatuig  walks,  so  that  each  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
telescope  to  the  views  of  the  garden,  as  seen  by  a  spectator 
seated  in  the  bower. 

The  laying  out  of  flower-gardens  is  too  commonly  intrusted 
to  persons  wno  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  possessors  of  them  do  not  fiilly  com- 
prehend the  beauties  of  which  flower-gardens  are  susceptible. 
Were  this  the  case,  an  artist  would  be  considered  as  essential  in 
this  department,  as  he  now  is  in  any  department  of  architecture, 
or  of  landscape  gardening. 


THE  END. 
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